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NOTICE. 


A Four-page Supplement is published 
with this day’s number of the MESSENGER, 
and will be delivered gratis with each copy 
of the paper. It contains our American 


news and an interesting variety of literary 
extracts. 


LONDON, NOVEMBER 29—30, 1882. 


THE COST OF THE EGYPTIAN WAR. 
The estimate of the cost of warlike 
operations in Egypt which Mr. Gladstone 
laid before the House of Commons on 
Tuesday has surprised many by its moder- 
ation, and the English people will not 
quarrel with a Bill which proves more 
modest than they had reason to fear. The 
cost of the war was estimated at £2,300,000. 
There is an annual increase on that cost 
of £1,060,000 incurred prior to the Ast of 
October. There are two questions which 
the Government should be compelled to 
answer upon this matter. The original 
estimate was declared to be ample in the 
absence of any unforeseen prolongation of 
the war. Why, then, hasit been exceeded 
by nearly halfthe original amount? There 
has been no hitch, no delay, no unex- 
pected obstacle to surmount. The move- 
ments of our troops have been prompt and 
decisive, and it is impossible that those 
responsible forthe original estimate should 
have calculated on more easy or more 
rapid success. We make no complaint 
that the cost of the war is unreasonably 
heavy, but it is important to protest against 
a practice of underestimating charges 
which should have been foreseen from the 
first. Such acourse tends to make the 
indulgence in warlike impulse easy and 
pleasant at the first, reserving a full reve- 
lation of the sacrifice that must be made 
to a season when objection is vain and 
useless. If ever there was a case when 
the original estimate should have sufficed 
it is that before us. The total sum of 
£3,360,000 has been incurred for services 
rendered before October 1. Although it 
is hoped the Egyptian Government will 
bear the charge for the army of occupation 
Since that date, such charge has, in the 
first instance, to be borne hy the English 
Exchequer. There is, therefore, a large 
sum to be provided over and above the 
Vote of Credit. Parliament does not meet 
till the second week in February. By what 
authority does Mr. Gladstone divert for the 
purpose of meeting these liabilities moneys 
devoted by the Appropriation Act to other 
objects? Before Parliament meets more 
than four months will have elapsed after 
the close of the period of actual war. 
£1,060,000 will have had to be pro- 
vided without the authority of the 
House of Commons, and a further un- 
known sum for the daily expenses of 
the army of occupation. The natural and 
proper course would be to set up a 
Committee of Supply and ask for an im- 
mediate vote, but Mr. Gladstone has de- 
barred himself from acting in this manner 
by the fact that the present Session — 
irregular and abnormal at the best — 
cannot be applied for purposes of legislation 
or for the voting of supply without a more 
serious ‘breach of constitutional custom 
than would be tolerated. Mr. Gladstone, 
after a prolonged and exhausting Session, 
has called the House together for the 
single purpose of forcing upon a thin 
attendance of jaded members regulations 
so repugnant to the House at large that 
they could never have been passed at a 
period of ordinary vigour. The Session 
was complete down to the passing of the 
Appropriation Act in August, and cannot 
mow be revived for any action but pro- 
cedure, and prorogation only can again 
restore the House to active power. 
Mr. Gladstone is thus reduced to a direct 
breach of constitutional practice in allocating 
public funds to a warlike purpose without 
the consent of the representatives of the 
people. We have not alluded to the cost 
of the Indian contingent, but we assume 
the Government will not attempt to throw 
this charge on the Indian Exchequer. If 
this be so the entire cost of the war to 
tbe borne at home will be £4,500,000. It 
äs curious, and perhaps unfortunate for 
Mr. Gladstone’s reputation, that, having 
pressed with unrelenting vigour the theory 
that there should be but one complete and 
ample exposition of finance in the course 
of the year, he should find himself face t> 
face with an expenditure which bears no 
resemblance to that laid before Parlia- 
ment in April; and having urged with 
vehemence tke duty of giving an accurate 
aud early estimate of warlike expenditure, 
he should be found appropriating public 
money to a purpose for which it was not 
woted.—Morning Post. 
———— ee, 
M. DE GIERS’S JOURNEY. 
‘The Russian semi-official Press is em- 
ic in its assertions that M. de Giers is 
travelling only for the benefit of his health ; 
and it is very natural that, in passing 
through Berlin, he should make a short 
stay, and should pay a visit to Prince 
Bismarck. On the other hand, it is diffi- 
cult not to believe that the two states- 
men talked over the condition of Europe 
:and tried to arrive at a friendly under- 
-standing on the more pressing questions 
that concern both Empire. M. de Giers is 
‘devoted to peace, and well knows that 
‘Russia is little prepared to draw the 
sword again so soon. If, then, his journey 
ikas any political motive, we may be sure 
that it is not with the object of disturbing 
ne repose of the Continent. And the at- 
4itude of Russia and Austria in South- 
eastern Europe is such as to inspire a 
statesman ofM. de Giers’s way of thinking 
-with serious anxiety. Both Empires need 
ace and retrenchment, and their Go- 
‘eraments cannot desire a conflict. 
At the same time the policy 
which each is pursiing tends to bring 
hem sooner or later into collision. It is 
not unreasonable to suppose that M. de 
Giers isauxious, while there is time, to 
come to. a friendly understanding with 
Vienna, . That this is at least one of the 
objects of his journey 1s indicated by the 
fact that at first he had inteaded to pass 
through Vienna, and that he took Berlin 
instead only at the last moment, possibly 
because he thought his purpose would be 
petter served through the instrumentality 
f Prince Bismarck. For many years it 
as been a leading purpose of the Vienna 
{Qovernment to bring about a connect.on of 
/Éts system of railways with the Turkish 
ines. On purely commercial grounds that 


desirable, for at present all goods sent. 


to the East have to be traishipped and 


forwarded by circuitous routes to Con- 
stantinople. It is natural, therefore, that 
Austria, which is searching out eagerly for 
new markets should desire to bring its. 
manufacturing districts into direct and 
immediate communication with Constanti- 
nople. It is equally natural for strategic 
purposes. If the connection which Austria 
desires were once established, Austria 
would be able to pour troops into Con- 
stantinople at any moment, whereas Russia 
could reach that city only by sea, 
for a Russian army would scarcely 
dare to march upon Constantinople with a 
hostile Austria holding all the railways on 
its flank. Just now a great syndicate of 
Continental bankers is negotiating with 
the Porte for the construction of the Eastern 
Roumelian Railways, and it is said that 
an arrangement is near at hand. Baron 
Hirsch stands in the way, being in pos- 
session of the railway already constructed, 
and having claims against the Turkish 
Government. But it is believed that the 
Baron is desirous of an arrangement, and 
that the great syndicate to which we have 
referred is willing to compromise with 
him. If so, the railways will be constructed 
without delay, and when they are built 
Austria will practically be the mistress of 
both Constantinople and Salonica. Asa 
matter of course the Russian Government 
does not wish to see this connection of 
the railways established, and although it 
can hardly forbid the Turkish Government 
to develop its own internal resources—and 
if it did so would probably bring a quarrel 
with Austria upon its hands—yet it is 
universally believed to look with an un- 
favourable eye upon the project. It is pos- 
sible that one object of M. de Giers’s jour- 
ney may be to arrange with Austria in re- 
gard to these contemplated railways. Lastly, 
there is the question of the Kilia mouth 
of the Danube. A little while ago there 
were fears that this question might lead to 
complications, but it is understood that 
now Russia recedes from the extreme pre- 
tensions she put furward, and that the ar- 
rangement of this matter will be brought 
about. In all that we have been referring 
to there is nothing to alarm, and indeed 
the season of the year fcrbids active mili- 
tary operations. But the several move- 
ments indicate not the less that the 
elements of disturbance are rife in South- 
eastern Europe, and that a little spark 
might raise a serious conflagration. If 
Germany, Russia, and Austria are deter- 
mined that peace shall be maintained, the 
elements of disturbance will be kept under, 
as they have been since the close of the 
Russo-Turkish campaign. But it is not 
to be denied that the weakness of the 
Porte, the pretensions of the several 
jarring nationalities of the Balkan Penin- 
sula, and the disquiet of the populations, 
are all causes of anxiety. The insurrec- 
tion in the Herzegovina seven years ago 
was a very small affair, and might with 
ease have been suppressed ; but, having 
been allowed to spread, it led to the war 
between Russia and Turkey. The resur- 
gence of agitation and disquiet, then, 
cannot be viewed entirely without appre- 
hension, although it gives no cause to fear 
immediate disturbance.—Daily News. 
TEEN oe 
M. GAMBETTA. 

M. Gambetta has recently sheltered 
himself so sedulously from the public ken 
that his admirers will almost accept it as 
a godsend that he should again suddenly 
become a subject of public interest, through 
a lucky escape from the somewhat clumsy 
handling of a familiar weapon. The fact 
that he has narrowly escaped a mortal 
wound serves to remind people what a 
thin partition divides life from death even 
in the case of men whose existence is 
most intimately bound up with the fate of 
nations. No doubt M. Gambetta’s ene- 
mies—and he has plenty of them—will 
take care to point out that he has been 
handling dangerous weapons all his life, 
and not very dexterously. If this be so, 
he has had more than one fortunate escape, 
for hitherto his rashest experiments have 
only advanced his celebrity. Yet it must 
be owned that during the past year his 
fortunes have suffered some little 
eclipse. Those who predicted what 
would happen if he delayed too 
long accepting the responsibilities of 
‘office, cannot be surprised at the decline 
in popularity caused by the formation and 
sudden disappearence of the Cabinet of 
which he tardily became the Chief. He 
agreed to become a Minister at the worst 
possible moment, having carefully avoided 
assuming that position on occasions when 
he might have done so with dignity, au- 
thority, and safety. At present, in spite 
of his commanding talents and proved 
energy of character, he is among the men 
who have tried to rule, and have failed. 
There never was Monarchy, Despotisy, 
or Republic that used up public characters 
in so wholesale a manner as the existing 
régime in France. Our neighbours are 
now in this singular position, that they 
have to put up with respectable medio- 
crities because they have tried all their 
celebrities and found them wanting. M. 
Gambetta was hardly tried at all, and 
might, no doubt, have remained in power 
longer than he did had not his innate 
passion for the ‘‘regere imperio” 
caused his precipitate overthrow. He 
is not one of the men who exist on 
sufferance. He must beareal Minister, or 
nominally a private citizen; yet it is diffi- 
cult to resist the suspicion that he has 
conducted his political life with some little 
want of shrewdness, since, for a time, at 
all events, he has made himself impossible 
for any of the three great posts to which 
eminent French civilians may aspire. He 
chose to be President of the Chamber of 
Deputies, and it must be owned that he 
clung to that office as long as he well 
could. But it was out of the question that 
the greatest Parliamentary gladiator of the 
day—one, moreover, who periodically re- 
velled in the combat—should permanently 
occupy a post ostensibly of judicial tran- 
quillity. But, in his present mood, M. 
Gambetta is just as impossible for the 
Presidency of the Republic or for the 
Presidency of the Council as for the Presi- 
dency of the Chambers. We are happy 
to be able to think that, despite certain 
alarms that have prevailed of late, M. 
Grévy will remain the Chief of the Re- 
public. But if anything were to happen 
to him to-morrow M. Gambetta could not 
succeed him. No doubt, in a sense, he 
might be the head of a Cabinet immedi- 
ately if he liked; but as this would com- 
plete his political ruin, it is as much out of 
the question as the other contingencies 
we have contemplated, only to find them 
beyond any.. reasonable expectation, It 
would be a great mistake, however, to 


M. Gambetta is au exceedingly embarrass- 


b | year’s show. 
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ing one to himself, that he is still not the 
second, or perhaps the first man in France. 
If M. Gambetta has ‘‘ learnt to be patient,” 
he has a considerable future before him.— 
Standard. 


DUBLIN DETECTIVES. 

One remarkable statement has been made 
with regard to the strect assassination in 
Dublin on Saturday night, which may help 
to account for the proven inefficiency of 
the detective force of that city. The com- 
rades of the murdered constable, Cox, are 
reported to have gone into mourning for 
him. In other words, a body of men whose 
main power for good depends on the cir- 
cumstance of their not being known to 
those they wage war against, have adopted 
the resolution of wearing such tokens as 
must inevitably betray them to their ene- 
mies :— 

The utility of a secret policeman must con- 
sist principally in his power of disguise. The 
moment he can be recognised by the criminal 
classes, he ceases to have more value than 
the ordinary constable in uniform on his beat. 
He is a plain-clothes officer, not a detective. 
He cannot associate in circles where the in- 
formation he seeks is to be acquired; he can 
overhear nothing unobserved; he can worm 
himself into no confidences ; his very presence 
is a warning to the evil-doer to be on his 
guard. A genuine detective force should be 
organised on a non-identifiable basis. That 
was the first principle Fouché acted on in 
forming his wonderful emissaries, who soon 
acquired such a formidable reputation. To 
the malcontent, they appeared omniscicnt and 
ubiquitous. The mouchards of the Second 
Empire were recruited on the same plan, 
and some of the private inquiry offices of 
the metropolis, which profess to be 
so successful in tracing out family 
mysteries and discovering fraudulent bank- 
rupts, claim to employ only agents whose real 
occupation is never suspected. The poor 
fellow, Cox, who fell a victim to the bullet of 
a member of a secret society, was as undeni- 
ably a policeman as if he carried a truncheon 
in his hand. He was as well known to those 
by whom he was attacked as the gamekeeper 
is to the poacher. He had been an ordinary 
constable for some years, and was a drilled 
man of the regulation stature. To effect the 
arrest of desperadocs one must have courage 
and physique; but to imagine that these 
qualities can only be possessed by persons of 
certain height, or who have passed through 
the rudiments of military drill, is absurd. The 
sooner such a foolish tradition is abandoned 
the better. The Irish Government has a 
cunning and determined confederacy to cope 
with, and to do this effectually the methods 
suggested by experience elsewhere must be 
put in action, There must be no stint of 
money. Men of education and resources, of 
keen ingenuity, ready wit, untiring vigilance, 
and imperturbable presence of mind, must be 
engaged. Mind, not matter, must be the test 
of eligibility. Nor is the aid of women to be 
despised. The qualities requisite for the duty 
—which is really respectable and most neces- 
sary, since it is the protection of society—are 
to be had in this country as in others; but the 
fitting candidates cannot be expected to offer 
themselves unless they are guaranteed ade- 
quate remuneration.—Evening Standard. 


ENGLAND AND EGYPT. 

TheCairo correspondent of the Standard 
telegraphed on Wednesday :— 

The reluctant recognition by the Commis- 
sion of the rules agrced upon between the 
Counsel for the defence and the Government 
Prosecutor seems to bring us once more 
within measurable distance of the opening of 
Arabi’s trial. No doubt attempts on the part 
of those who are interested in the success 0 
the prosecution are still possible. For in- 
stance, the Court might decide to try Arabi 
and Suleiman Sami simultaneously and in the 
same hatch, although the evidence of the 
Jatter is to be used to procure a conviction 
against the former. Probably, however, we 
are safe in supposing that the formal deter- 
mination of the Ngvptian Government to en- 
force the rules accepted by the Counsel for 
the defence, and approved by England, as 
offering a guarantee fora fair trial, will be 
henceforth adhered to; and that the course of 
justice will no longer be arrested by the ma- 
neeuvres of a tribunal over-zealous for a con- 
viction, and not too scrupulous as to tho 
means of obtaining one. The question 
which now presents itself is whether 
any trial at all is necessary, since the 

rosecution can turn it to no useful purpose. 

here seems to be considerable reason !o 
doubt whether the prosecutors can adduce 
sufficient evidence to support the gravest of 
the charges made against the chief prisoners. 
Public opinion in England has pronounced 
very decidedly against the infliction of capital 
punishment on the merely political counts of 
the indictment, even though they should be 
proved up to the hilt. 

On the other side, even should the trial 
prove that the defendants lacked neither 

onesty nor patriotism, but were guilty of 
nothing more than grave errors of judgment, 
it will still ıcmain true that the events of the 
last twelve months cannot be undone. For 
better or for worse, a new state of things has 
been brought about in Egypt, wherein Arabi 
and his associates can have no place. It is, 
therefore, a foregone conclusion that the 
prosecution cannot hope for more, and the 
defence cannot expect less, than exile for the 
men implicated in the recent rising. This 
being so, it seems clear to people on the spot 
that the interests of Egypt demand that the 
inevitable practical conclusion shall be ac- 
cepted without further delay. Ostinacy on 
either side will be of no avail to alter the ulti- 
mate result, but may involve weeks and even 
months of unwholesome wrangling, produc- 
tive of nothing but excitement throughout the 
country, and fatal to the re-establishment of 
order and tranquillity. On the side of the 
Prosecution no possible advantage can be 
gained by attacking a cause already dead. 
The defence may, on behalf of its clients, en- 
joy the satisfaction of exposing the tortuous 
intrigues in which all parties in Egypt have 
been implicated, and of subjecting the highest 
personages in the State to the severe and 
probably damaging ordeal of cross-examina- 
tion. The only result of such policy would 
be to weaken and even destroy the little 

restige still enjoyed by the men in question ; 
Bat it would be impotent to reverse accom- 
plished facts. Besides, to refuse reasonable 
terms, and to insist upon the trial merely to 
serve purposes of political agitation, would 
certainly alienate public sympathy. Under 
these circumstances, the necessity for a com- 
romise is felt to be imperative. Lord Duf- 
erin’s judgment may be trusted to devise 
conditions reconciling the demands of justice 


with the political exigencies of the case—con-. 


ditions which both parties accept with dignity, 
but the rejection of which would involve the 
gravest responsibility. 


THE QUEEN AND THE BIRMINGHAM CATTLE 
Suow.—At a meeting of the council of the 
Birmingham Cattle :and Agricultural Exhibi- 
tion Society, on Wednesday, a letter was 
read from Mr. Tait, of Royal Varna, Windsor, 
respecting the £50 prize won by a short-horn 
Hereford, exhibited by her Majosty, and 
stating thal the Queen would prefer to have 
a prize cup of the value mentioned. The 
letter also stated that aie pee should be 
requested to forward to her Majesty a num- 
ber of désigns of cups so that the Queen 
might make a selection from them. It was 
suggested that a deputation should wait upon 
some. members of the Royal family with the 
view of obtaining a visit from Royalty at next 
It was also suggested that her 

jesty should be asked to become a patron 
of the show. 


THE CONSERVATIVE SUCCESS AT 
CAMBRIDGE. 


For fhe third time in succession the 


party who are supposed to be in a-state of 


disorganisation have carried an important 
English constituency. At Salisbury, Con- 
servatism won a Liberal seat at Preston, 
the Government could not find a champion 
to enter the list, even although there were 
two Tories in the field; finally, at Cam- 
bridge University, the Opposition have 
polled three to one compared with their 
opponents :— 

If these be proofs of demoralisation, the 
Conservative party may well be content to re- 
main in that position. At all events, there 
will not be many among them to take despon- 
dent views of future contests at Cambridge 
University, in presence of the fact that ina 
fair aad square fight, with every means re- 
sorted to by the enemy to insure success, the 
Tory candidate polled 3,491 votes against only 
1,301 given to the Liberal repre- 
sentative. After this very convincing 
proof that destructive politics have not 
yet gained popularity at the University, it 
might have been thought that Liberalism 
would reserve its energies and money for 
some more promising constituency. Not so, 
however ; the latent Liberalism of the Uni- 
versity is to be brought into line, and we are 
promised a tremendous fight at the next 
general election. By some curious mental 
process, the Daily News arrives at the com- 
forting conviction that Mr. Raikes’ enormous 
majority is very encouraging to the defeated 
party. Let it be so; we are content, at all 
events, and we expect to sec the same sort of 
encouragement afforded to Liberalism at 
Wigan and Liverpool. The Times, on the 
other hand, is not quite satisfied. It considers 
that the Universities should return members 
who would keep watchful eyes upon such in- 
valuable treasures as the Hamilton Manu- 
scHipts, This idea is worth thinking over ; it 
would be a novelty, at all events, to have 
‘the honourable member for the Hamilton 
Manuscripts” or ‘the noble lord who repre- 
sents Stonehenge” rising in his place. For 
the rest we can only hope that Liberalism 
will not again cause unnecessary expense and 
trouble by fighting a constituency where only 
a miracle could give it a chance of success.— 


Globe. 


——_— cua 


MADAGASCAR. 


Madagascar, one of the largest islands in 
the world, is separated from the African con- 
tinent by the Mozambique Channel, which is 
250 miles broad at the narrowest part. The 
island is 1,000 miles long, and the average 
breadth is 350 miles. It consists of a triple 
terrace of hills rising one above another, from 
a low maritime border, about twenty miles 
wide, which snrrounds the island with a belt 
of fever-haunted forest land. The central 
plateau, in which the lovas have established 
themselves and built their capital, Antanana- 
rive, is 4,500ft. above the sea level. The is- 
land is very mountainous, most of the groups 
being of volcanic origin. The total population 
of the island is about four millions, of whom 
two millions are Hovas. The area of Mada- 
gascar is 223,000 << miles. The London 
Missionary Society has a very strong hold on 
the Hovas, the Queen and most of her Mi- 
nisters being members of one or other of the 
thousand Congregational churches with which 
the island is dotted. Under the direction of 
the missionaries, compulsory education has 
been introduced into most of the towns and 
villages. Madagascar supplics Mauritius with 
10.000 oxen per annum, and the trade be- 
tween the two islands is estimated at £200,000 
a year. Manchester sends cotton-goods to 
Madagascar to the value of £60,000 annually. 
The total export and import trade of Madagas- 
car is estimated at £400,000 per annum. Since 
1878 the steamers of the British India Steam 
Navigation Company have called once a 
month at Mouzangaye, a port having direct 
communication with the capital. The Saka- 
lavas, the coast tribe, whose territory is de- 
manded by the French, werc in revolt against 
the Hovas in 1839; but they have long since 
submitted to the authority of the Queen, 
whose sovereignty over the whole island was 
formally recognised by the French Govern- 
ment in 1868. Thetwo islands, Nossi Bé and 
Nossi Jbrahim, on the north-west and eastern 
coast, both of which belong to the French, are 
small fever dens, worthless either for trade or 
colonisation, although convenient for smug- 
gling. The territory claimed by France is the 
coast line stretching from Cape Ambro to 
Port Majamba, and includes the valuable har- 
bour of Diego Suarez or British Sound on the 
Eastern coast. The chief seaport is Tamatave, 
which has twice been attacked by the French. 
In 1845 the then Queen of Madagascar 
having massacred the Christians, banished the 
Europeans, and stopped the trade between 
Madagascar and Kóanion and Mauritius, 
French and English gunboats were sent to at- 
tack Tamatave. A landing party was 
organised, but the Malagasy beat off their 
combined assailants, who lost twenty-one 
killed and fifty-four wounded. The French 

lanned an expedition of revenge to seize 
Diezo Suaréz, but it was condemned by the 
Chamber of Deputies and abandoned. America 
and - England are both in treaty re- 
lations with Madagascar, and there is a 
German Consalar agent at Tamatave. 
At the present moment the French have in 
the Indian Ocean the following gunboats :— 
The Forfait, the Vaudreuil, the Bruat, and the 
Pigne. The despatch boat, the Boursaint, 
was fitted up as a reinforcement at Toulon 
last August, the transport, the Nièvre, is at 
Réunion, These vessels carry thirty-four 
guns and 750 men. From their crews it would 
be impossible to raise a landing party more 
than 300 strong. Five hundred marines might 
be brought from Réunion, together with some 
mountain guns. At Nossi Bé last August the 
idea was to seize the whole of the island. The 
attack was to be made simultaneously on both 
sides; 3,000 flintlocks were to be landed with 
which to arm the Sakalavas, who it was ima- 
gined would revolt against the Hovas. On 
the east coast they reckoned upon the hostility 
of the natives, but they proposed to occupy 
Vohémar, a base of operations in the north- 
east. With the aid of 500 troops from France, 
the conquest of Madagascar, it was calculated 
by the eager advocates of invasion, could be 
completed in ten days.—Pall Mall Gazette. 


At a mecting of the Anthropological Insti- 
tute, held on Tuesday night, at the rooms of 
the society in St. Martin’s-place, General Pitt- 
Rivers, F.R.S., presiding, Dr. G@. W. Parker 
read a paper on the language and people of 
Madagascar, prefacing his paper with the ob- 
servation that at the present moment the sub- 
ject of Madagascar had a special interest, by 
reason ofthe fact that the Walagasy Ambas- 
sadors had very recently arrived in London 
after a sudden departure from Paris. Dr. 
Parker explained the formation of the Mala- 
gasy language, which he described as soft, 
musical, phonetic, and not difficult for an 
European to acquire; and he also explained 
certain peculiarities with regard to the Mala- 

| gasy races, who, are descended mainly from 
African maraudersand Malay immigrants. The 
native religion is a sort of fetishism coupled 
with a belief in a supreme being and a future 
state, to which has been added in recent years 
among the Hovas the adoption of the Christian 
religion as a State religion, the rapid growth 
of religious, and secular education, and the 
' formation ofa literature inthe native language. 
With regard to the French designs upon the 
island, Dr. Parker contended that no sufficient 
‘grounds had been made out for the claims set 
{up by the French Government, ; and held that 


‘in the interest of England it; was important | 


y the island to remain in possession of a 
zigndly and nentral Power, 
o ' 


sation followe 
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PARLIAMENTARY SUMMARY. 


In the Hause of Commons on Wednesday, 
the Deputy Speaker in the Chair, Sir W. 
Lawson made another appeal for a day for 
“his votevof censure, and-Mr, Gladetiae awed ‘ 
declined. Mr. Bourke gave nottce-of his in- 
tention to ask for a day to discuss the question 
involved in the trial of Arabi Pacha. The 
Adjourned Debate on the Standing Commit- 
tees Resolutions was resumed by Sir G. 
Campbell, who suggested an increase in the 
number of Standing Committees, with the 
view of appointing what he called Territorial 
Committees, for the consideration of Scotch 
and Irish business, but not necessarily com- 
posed solely of Scotch and Irish members. 
Mr. Gladstone declined to enter on the wide 
field thus opened; but Lord J. Manners was 
of opinion that the Prime Minister had invited 
the proposal by his opening speech. Mr. 
Whitbread, in the course of some general 
remarks on the resolution, expressed his pre- 
ference for an extended scheme, which would 
have embraced the whole House, dividing it 
into panels, each being a miniature of the 
louse. Mr. W. H. Smith doubted the possi- 
bility of getting more work out of members 
with advantage, and urged the Government to 
take more time for consideration, and Dr. 
Cameron and Sir E. Colebrooke, on behalf 
of the ‘Scotch members, repudiated the 
idea of Territorial Committees. In the 
end, Sir G. Campbell withdrew his amend- 
ment; and the next question which 
came up for consideration was the days 
and hours of the sittings of the Grand Com- 
mittees. Mr. S. Leighton first proposed that 
they should not sit more than three hours at 
a time, but Mr. Chamberlain thought it better 
to leave the question to be settled by the 
Committees themselves; and Mr. O’Donnell 
suggested, in the course of the discussion, 
that the inevitable result of the scheme must 
be the ;ayment of members to place them on 
a level as to the free disposal of their time 
with Ministers. Sir R. Cross moved that 
these committees should not sit during the 
sitting of the House, to which Lord R. 
Churchill proposed to add that they should 
sit on Tuesdays and Thursdays. This adden- 
dum received very little countenance, but Sir 
R. Cross’s amendment was supported by Mr. 
Norwood, Mr. Labouchere, Mr, Dillwyn, Mr. 
J. M’Carthy, Mr. Gorst, Mr. Gibson, Sir H. 
Giffard, and others, and on behalf of the 
Government, Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. Dod- 
son agreed that these Committees should not 
sit simultaneously with the House, but ob- 
jected to tying them up, pointing out, how- 
ever, that they would be under the same 
restriclions as Select Committees which, ex- 
cept on Wednesdays and morning sittings, 
could not sit afterthe Speaker took the Chair, 
without leave of the House. After the debate 
had gone on for some time, Mr. Hicks moved 
the adjournment of the debate to give time 
for the Ministers on the Treasury Bench to 
consult the Prime Minister, who had been 
absent during the discussion, and Lord R. 
Chvrchill, in supporting the motion, expressed 
the opinion that if Mr. Gladstone had been 
there the amendment would have been ac- 
cepted long ago. Ultimately the debate stood 
adjourned, and the House adjourned at a 
quarter to six o'clock, 
A OP eee 
COURT AND FASHIONABLE NEWS. 
Wryopsor Caste, WEDNESDAY. 
The Queen and Princess Beatrice drove 
yesterday afternoon, attended by the Hon. 
Mary Pitt. Lieutenant-General and Lady 
Jane Taylor and Admiral Sir A. Cooper Key, 
K.C.B., arrived at the Castle. Her Majesty’s 
dinner party included the Duke and Duchess 
of Albany and Princess Beatrice, Lady Water- 
ark, the Dowager Marchioness of Ely, the 
Ion. Mrs. Richard Moreton, the Earl of Dal- 
housie, Admiral Sir A. Cooper Key, Lieuten- 
ant-General and Lady Jane Taylor, Captain 
Edwards, C.B., Major-General Du Plat, and 
the Master of the Household. 


The Marquis of Ailesbury has left town for 
Savernake. The Marchioness has gone to 
Biarritz to winter there. 

tavoninahitriniarivo and Ramauiraka (Am- 
bassadors from the Queen of Madagascar) and 
suite have arrived at the Alexandra Hotel, 
Ilyde Park-corner, from Paris. 

Good accounts were received on Wednes- 
day from Sir Stafford Northcote. He was at 
Dartmouth waiting for calm weather, and 
spoke of himself as alréady ‘‘ wonderfully 
better” for the sea air. 

The Speaker, who has been suffering from 
a severe coll, was decidedly better on Wed- 
nesday. Ife was visited by Dr. Mackenzie, 
who stated that the cold had greatly dimin- 
ished. 

Lady Augusta Cadogan died on Tuesday 
last at her house in Queen-street, after a long 
illness. Lady Augusta Cadogan was the 
eldest daughter of Admiral George Earl 
Cadogan. 3 

MO 


THE OUTRAGES IN DUBLIN. 

Mr. Field is still alive, but the reports of the 
doctors attending him show very little hope- 
fulness. The report on Wednesday night 
was to the effect that his condition was 
hardly so favourable as in the morning, and 
that a gradual weakness was taking place. 
The proclamation offering £5,000 reward for 
the apprehension of the assassins has been 
extensively placarded all over Dublin, but no 
arrests have been made. Nor, so far as is 
known, have the detectives obtained any clue 
likely to lead to the discovery of the car, the 
driver, or the perpetrators of the cowardly 
crime. Dowling, the alleged assassin of 
Detective Cox, is rapidly recovering from the 
injuries he received in the shooting affray on 
Saturday night. Jervis-street Hospital, where 
hé has lain strictly watched since his arrest, 
is still garrisoned with police in sufficient 
numbers to repel any attempt at rescue should 
his confederates endeavour te carry anything 
of the kind into effect. 

On Wednesday a mecting of gentlemen, 
composing the committee of the Jurors’ Asso- 
ciation, whose names appear on the panel of 
special jurymen liable to be called upon to 
serve in trials before the Dublin Special Com- 
missions was held to consider the bearing of 
the present state of things in the city 
on their own position, Several . of 
them expressed the opinion that if the 
“ Curfew clause” of the Prevention of 
Crime Act is to be of any avail in 
their protection, a proclamation should 
extend its operation beyond the confines of 
the city of Dublin, as many of them live i 
houses outside the limits of the metropolitag, 

olice ; in districts the roads of which arg. 
onely and badly lighted, and where it wag 
highly necessary the police should be armed 
with the most stringent powers. Already there 
were signs of hostility against them on, the 
part of certain sections of the populace, and 

roperty belonging to men who are known to 
Bake acted on special juries lately have on one 
or two occasions been destroyed. It was sug- 
gested that representations should be made to 
the Government, and a public meeting con- 
vened to ventilate their grievances, both as 
tà the peril and the burden of their position. 
The majority, however, resolved to face 
events boldly, and they agreed that they 
would. he abandoning their first duty as loyal 
citizens if they shrank from the task in terror 
beca:se an attempt had beén made on the life 
of one of them for finding a verdict in pur- 
suance of the oath he had taken. The com- 
mittee, therefore of the Jurors’ Association 
simply contented themselves with complaining 
of the excessive burden imposed upon them 
in having all the cases under the Prevention 
of Crime Act tried in Dublin, instead of send- 
ing some of them to other” places. ` It “is 
probable that the subject will be brought 
under the notice of the presiding judge at the 
Commission commencing on Monday next. 

; The Lord-Lieutenant has had several inter- 
views with the heads of the police and of the 
‘detective department, and from the activity) 
Ww ich provails in Lower Oastlo-yard it is evi- 
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dent that the authorities are preparing to 
carry out the measures they have taken with 
vigour. The Curfew clause will no doubt 
cause considerable inconvenience, but it is 
‘known ‘that the police have received special 


“instructions as to the observance of its provi- 


sions, so that only the class whom it is in- 
tended to repress may be touched. During 
Wednesday several houses in the lower part 
of the city were searched for arms, but without 
success. The four prisoners who, in addition 
to Dowling, were in custody for the murder of 
Cox were before the magistrate (Mr. O’Donel) 
on Wednesday afternoon. Poole made a 
statement of a lachrymose character, alleging 
that the men with the revolvers really intended 
to take his life, but for what reason he did 
not explain. The result of the inquiry was 
that two of the prisoners—Ryan and Wood- 
ward—were discharged for want of evidence, 
and the other two—Poole and Devine—were 
committed for trial. Dowling, the only other 
man now under arrest for the murder of Cox, 
was formally charged in the hospital with the 
crime. The warrant for his committal to 
Richmond Prison is in the hands of the po- 
lice who are on guard at his bedside, ready 
to be carried into effect as soon as he is suf- 
ficiently recovered for removal.—A subscrip- 
tion has been started among the people of 
the city, the amounts to be limited to one 
shilling each, for the purpose of presenting 
Sergeant Danvers with a testimonial, in re- 
cognition of his bold conduct on Saturday 
night. 
—_——_ —_______ 


THE “ AJAX” AT CAMBRIDGE. 

Revivals of Greek classical dramas bid fair 
to become a feature of University life. The 
Agamemnon of Æschylus was played by 
undergraduates of Balliol College, Oxford, 
with marked success a little time ago. Now 
Cambridgo, the haunt of classical scholarship, 
and one of the original and most celebrated 
homes of amateur acting, has followed suit 
with a play of another famous Greek drama- 
tist, Sophocles. It was a decidedly happy 
thought of the organisers of the entertain- 
ment which took place on Wednesday even- 
ing to utilise St. Andrew's Hall for the pur- 
pose. This building has been before now a 
skating rink, but by the’ enterprise of Alder- 
man Redfern, sole lessee, is now converted 
into a genuine theatre, the only one that 
Cambridge can boast since the old one in 
Barnwell was appropriated for religious ser- 
vices. The new theatre is ona small scale 
compared with most London playhouses, but 
is tastefully decorated, and capable of holding 
nearly 2,000 spectators at a pinch. On Wed- 
nesday night stalls, reserved and unreserved 
seats, were all fairly filled with a gathering 
highly representative of University life 
in all its, phases, and the cordial greeting 
with which the efforts of the actors 
and musicians and all concerned were 
received must have been very gratifying, and 
was thoroughly well deserved. The acting of 
classical dramas is by no means a new thing 
at our English Universities. A couple of 
centuries ago it was a legitimate method of 
combining instruction with amusement. It 
might be temerity to suggest that even in the 
present day the bodily presentment of an Ajax, 
or an Odysseus, on a mimic stage, uttering 
most dreadful sentiments in irreproachable 
Greek, may serve as a useful aid to the study 
by undergraduates of the ancient languages. 
Nevertheless it is a paee wonder that more 
use is not made of the histrionic art as a 
means of interesting youth in the dry bones of 
classical studies. Beyond the unique West- 
minster Play once a year, and the rather 
wooden performances of bits of Greek and 
Latin dialogues which take place at other 
great schools iu the summer, there is nothing 
of the sort attempted among boys, while the 
undergraduates of Cambridge are only now 
waking up to the advantages of varying 
modern farces—such as ‘‘ Lend Me Five Shil- 
lings” or “ Taming a Tiger,” performed by 
the A.D.C.—with an occasional real old Greek 
drama in the original language. Yet whocan 
doubt the immense field opened up by this 
most harmless form of histrionic industry ? 
Professor Seeley has declared that boys who 
read Xenophon rise from that author with 
an idea that the occupation of the 
Greeks was confined to ‘‘ marching an inde» 
finite number of parasangs every day through 
Asia.” University men have soared ahave 
that somewhat immature view, but even they 
might find Sophocles less boring and Furi- 
pides a trifle less of a twaddler if- they now 
and then saw the. ‘‘ Blue-eyed Goddess” of 
Athens urging Ajax to madness on a real stage, 
or Herakles in his cupsmaking his pilgrimage 
to Hell for Alcestis. 

The ** Ajax,” selected for Wednesday night's 
performance, is an undoubtedly difficult play 
to represent. The hero’s character, as placed 
before us by the art of the classic playwright, 
is gloomy and forbidding. He is the embadi- 
ment of ‘‘ brute broad-shouldered force.” It 
requires an accomplished actor to represent 
with effect his ravings in’ his Heaven-sent 
frenzy, and his despair when he returns to 
his sober senses. Moreover a drama in which 
the hero dies by his own hand about half-way 
through the performance, and in which the 
remaining portion of the time is taken up with 
a- dispute over his burial, sins flagrantly 
against all modern ideas of how a play shoula 
be constructed so as to interest an audience. 
The following was the cast of the piece as it 
was exhibited on Wednesday :— : 

Ajax . . Mr. J. K. Stephen, King's 

College. 

Mr. R. W. White-Thomson, 

King’s College. 

Teucer . . Mr. H. J. C. Cust, Trinity 
College. 

Agamemnon. Mr. H. J. Ford, Clare College. 

Menelaus Mr. E. Impey, King’s College. 

Paidagogos . Mr. F. Pryor, Trinity Collega, 

Messenger Mr. A Hamilton Smith, Trinity 

College. 

Mr. E. A. Gardner, Caius 

College. 

Mr. A. R. Macklin, Caius, 

College. 

Chorus of Salaminian Sailors. 

No pains have been spared to render the 
accessories worthy of the pieceitself.. While 
the spectator “was gazing on the very attrac- 
tive proscenium and scenery, painted from 
original authorities by Mr.’ John O’Connar, 
i listening to Professor Macfarren’s beguti- 
ful music, written to accompany the choral 
movements, both eye and ear were satisfied, 
and imagination flew back. to the ‘firsti 
time when this ‘very’ same play was exhi- 
bited, two thousand two hundred years ` 
under the ‘‘ clear air” of Athens. Banish the 
gaslights and the black ‘coats of the audience, 
and the roof over our heads, and wevare ‘sit- 
ting, instead, amid a crowd ‘of ‘curious, 
spectacle-loving Greeks, with sandals on their 
feet and the ‘‘ chlamys” round their shoul- 


Odysseus . 


Athene 


Tecmessa. 


ders, who, in the intervals of the drama,- 


gatter spout the revered national heroes 
who are being represented on the stage, about 
the last news from Samos, where. Perikles is, 
fighting, or how jealous «the : 


the beautiful statue of “Athena just erected on - 
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the Akropolis. , We are on stone seats, under 
the open sky, on the southern slope of the 


Akropolis, in. the beautiful theatre of Dio- ` 


just on the Jéft hand rise the pi 


. 


of 


the purple sea.” Who can wonder that uno 
such conditions attendance at the theatre 
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SEDITIOUS SPEECHES IN IRELAND. 

There is to be a new prosecution in 
Ireland, and the spirit in which Mr. 
Trevelyan made the announcement in the 
House of Commons on Thursday night 
amountend to a confession of the failure 
ef the Irish policy of the Government. It 
is little more than a year ago that Mr. 
Parnell was arrested. Even then the 
tacties of coercion and concession had al- 
ternately been resorted to in vain. They 
have been repeated during the interval 
which has subsequently elapsed with the 
same abortive result. The sequel of the 
Arrears Act and of the Crimes Act is the 
same as that of the Land Act and the Pro- 
tection Act. Now, as then, the Executive 
is compelled to supplement remedial or 
corrective legislation with the punishment 
or the suppression of the agitators whe defy 
and violate the law. Sir William Hart 
Dyke interrogated the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland on Thursday on the subject of Mr. 
Davitt’s speech delivered at Navan on 
Sunday last. Two days previously Mr. 
Tottenham had pursued the same 
course with reference to Mr. 
William Redmond’s address at Cork on 
the 21st of November, and Mr. Trevelyan 
had replied that the matter was under the 
consideration of the Government. The 
Ministerial decision is now known, and 
Mr. Redmond is to be prosecuted. Mr. 
Davitt and Mr. Healy are not to be prose- 
cuted, but they are to be cautioned ; they 
are to be ‘‘ bound to good behaviour, or 
they are to be committed to prison in de- 
fault.” That the language employed in 
each of these instances was seditious and 
inflammatory there can be no doubt. It is 
simply a question of degree, though Mr. 
Redmond indisputably went further than 
either Mr. Healy or Mr. Davitt. Boycot- 
ting, though it was once euphemistically 
deseribed by Mr. Gladstone as an indige- 
nous mode of exclusive dealing, is now 
illegal. Mr. Redmond insisted that the 
teaching of the Land League should be 
followed, and the teaching, he said, ‘ was 
that if any man was untrue to the cause he 
should be Boycotted.”’ He ‘‘ advised those 
present and those whom his words 
might reach to use moderately and 
wisely the expedient weapon of Boycot- 
ting towards every man who be- 
trayed the national cause.” ‘These words 
are mild in comparison with what fol- 
lowed. ‘‘ Asa Nationalist,” said Mr. Red- 
mond, ‘‘ he yearned to see Ireland a free 
nation. But no League could accomplish 
that. It could be accomplished only by 
the swords and united arms of the Irish 
people. It was the duty of every man, not 
only in rebel Cork, but in Ireland, to pre- 
pare for that Revolution.” There is but 
one construction to be placed upon expres- 
sions of this kind; they are, so far as 
language can be, an encouragement to 
civil war. This, too, was the drift of the 
incendiary counsels of Mr. Davitt. ‘ Land- 
lordism,” he said, ‘‘must provide for the 
starving people during the coming winter,” 
and if this were not done, ‘‘ they must be 
told te march down on the plains, and 
seize the land upon which to live as civi- 
lised beings in a Christian country.” If, 
he added, the surplus of the Arrears Esti- 
mate was not applied to save the people, 
“no rent should be paid from this No- 
vember until next May.” To the same 
effect, but in somewhat more vehement 
terms, spoke Mr. Healy. His advice to 
the Irish tenants ‘‘would be to get 
what they could out of the judicial 
rents, and if it gave them a great 
deal of trouble to pay them, let them 
give themselves less trouble.” In the 
same vein Mr. Healy declared that “the 
British Government in Ireland was simply 
a system of land piracy upheld by organi- 
gation.” It was the ‘ Government League 
against the Land League; and the former, 
being an association of ‘so many pirates 
and so many brigands, was entitled to the 
same moral respect as would be the wishes 
of a eutpurse who held a revolver at your 
head, and said ‘Your money or your 
life.’”’ If the Government really display 
the energy of whieh there is a hope held 
out in the statement of the Chief Secretary 
on Thursday night, the publie will rightly 
appreciate their efforts. But they must 
understand, and consequently besr in 
-mind, that, so far as Ireland is concerned, 
they are still upon their trial. They have 
as yet won no laurels upon which they can 
honourably repose, If they vigorously 
carry out the policy which they are pledged 
to execute they may depend upon the 
cordial co-operation, not only of the Con- 
servative Pai y but of the country at 
large. But the terms are as final as they 
are distinct. The English people are 
not disposed to tolerate trifling, however 
amiable the motives which may be 
assigned. Ministers have indicated a line 
of action, and they are bound by every 
consideration—including even that of self- 
jnterest—to adhere to it.—Slandard. 

— -e --- — 
ARABIS FATE. 

The correspondents of the Times and the 
Standard at Cairo do not often agree about 
Arabi’s trial; but now they are practically 
at one. A compromise either has been 
arranged or is likely to be arrived at : that 
is to say, the trial will be abandoned, and 
the persons who were recently in arms in 
Egypt will be removed from a State in 
which they can find no place. No graver 

unishment than this would have followed 
conviction—for it seems to be doubtful 
whether there is any evidence to connect 
Arabi himself with atrocities—and as the 
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investigation would certainly have dis- 
credited many of the men now in power, 
the arrangement is the best that could 
have been adopted. Besides, there ae 
the English constituencies to be reckoned 
with. <A very large number of the more 
‘active supporters of the Government in the 
provinces are not only Ci. ressed but 
deeply offended at what -ney regard as 
the Disraelian Jingoism of the war; and 
not only these persons, but the whole 
mass of humanitarians, anti-capital-punish- 
ment men, and believers in the divine 
right of rebellion, would raise such a cla- 
mour if Arabi were hanged even as a 
proved malefactor that the Governmer 
dare not face the consequences. Of 
course all this ought to have been foreseen 
when Arabi was given up to the Egyptian 
authorities; and it was foreseen—but not 
by the Government. Nothing remains 
now but to deport Arabi after the Egyptians 
have been given to understand (for inat 
they do believe) that he is too great a per- 
sonage, and too much the protégé of the 
Sultan, to be tried and condemned as a 
criminal. But how much scandal, what 
damage to the Khedive’s authority, would 
have been prevented if our Government 
had done at first on their own responsibility 
what they have now by coercing the 
Khedivial Ministry! What, too, must 
Mr. Gladstone’s position seem to be to 
those who remember his declarations? 
We went to Egypt to crush a rebellion 
against a lawful Government. Yet now it 
is confessed that this lawful Government 
was so far committed to the ‘ insurg. at” 
cause that not even the technical accusation 
can be sustained against the rebels. The 
fact is we have set up in Egypt a Govern- 
ment of our choice just as we did in Af- 
ghanistan. We intervened not as friends 
of the Khedive, but to prevent him from 
becoming an enemy. — St. James’s 
Gazelle. 
De 
M. DE BRAZZA. 

While acknowledging M. de Brazza’s 
services to the cause of geography, 
Englishmen cannot help being a little 
amused at the extraordinary attentions of 
which this one of many African explorers 
has been the object in the French capital : 

That the President of the Chrmber of De- 
puties and several of the Ministers, with all 
the Municipal Council of Paris should en- 
tertain M. de Brazza at the Tuilc ‘ies with the 
ceremonies of a royal reception must be at- 
tributed less, we fear, to the importance of 
M. de Brazza’s geographical exploits than to 
the hot fit of annexation which is just now 
upon the French Republic. To term M. de 
Brazza “the pioneer of civilisation on tle 
Congo,” and to compare him with Norder 
skiold, is, to say the least of it, a little ir dis- 
criminate. If anybody is entitled to be ce Ned 
a pioncer of civilisation on the Congo it is 
surcly Mr, Stanley. What cannot but £ musce 
Englishmen in these eccentric and even de- 
lirious proceedings is the notion—which has 
given zest to this patriotic demonstration, 
and perhaps added several oun es to the 
weight of M. de Brazza’s gold medal—that 
England is in some way hurt by M. de 
Brazza's _ politico-geographical enterprise. 
But England has no motive for grudging 
Congo to the I’rench; and in in any case Mr. 
Stanley, as an American and the agent of a 
Belgian company, can be taken as a represen- 
tative of England or a champion of English 
claims.-—St, James’s Gazeiie. 
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THE TRIAL OF ARABI. 
BAKER PACHA. 


The Cairo correspondent of the Stancard 
telegraphed on Thursday night :— 

Frequent conferences beiween Lord 
Dufferin and the Counsel for the Defence have 
taken place during the last few days, with the 
result of securing, through his Excellency’s 
good offices with the Egyptian Government, 
an arrangement, the details of which are siill 
secret, but which will co away with the ne- 
cessity for the wearisome and dangerous 
delays of a State Trial. 

It is also calculated to secure lenient treat- 
ment of the political prisoners, and will re- 
flect credit on the generosity of ihe Khedivo 
and the Egyptian Ministers. Baker Pacha 
has been officially informed that the English 
Government declines to recognize or sanction 
his appointment as Commander in Chief of 
the Egyptian Army, but is of opinion that 
his services may be utilised for organising 
and taking command of a gendarmerie and 
police force. It is very generally felt and 
said here that Baker Pacha has been rather 
hardly treated. Before resigning his high 
military appointment in Turkey, he was dis- 
tinctly given to understand that the English 
Government would not in any way oppe e 
the wish of the Khedive to confer upon lim 
the command of the new Egyptian Army. 
Since arriving at Cairo he has worked ener- 
gelically, and has completed the arduous task 
of drawing up a detailed scheme for the re- 
organisation of the army. This scheme his 
successor, whoever he may be, will find ready 
made to hand. The work which Baker Pacha 
is now desired to undertake is doubtless im- 
portant, but it is not that for which he was 
induced to quit the service of the Porte. Ac- 
cording to the present proposal, the gendar- 
merie and police will form two brigades 
under Baker Pacha’s command. The Com- 
mision on Count Sala’s Police proposal con- 
tinues its sittings with the view of. gradually 
climinating the mongrel elements introduced 
by the originator of the scheme. 
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MERDER or an AMERICAN IN MADAGASCAR. 
—The Central News has received the follow- 
ing from Tananarivo, the capital of Mada- 
gascar, dated October 21:—Two Americans 
—one named Emerson and the other Hulett 
—have been attacked by the Sakalava tribes 
on the west coast of Madagascar. The former 
was killed and the latter severely wounded. 
Their interpreter, Theodore Parent, and one 
of their attendants, a Mozambique African, 
were also killed. An expedition was ordered 
some time ago to chastise these unruly tribes, 
but was prevented sailing by the French 
Consul here, M. Baudois. Had it gone these 
murders would in all probability never have 
taken place. The American Consular Agent 
at Mosandava states that Messrs. Emerson 
and Hulett had Leen in Madagascar since May 
last, and had travelled a good deal in Saka- 
lava. Ile is quite at a loss to account for the 
attack upon them, Although he had warned 
them against that part of the country he had 
at the same time no reason to believe that 
they were in any personal danger. 


Surcipe or A Misstonary.—News has been 
received from East London, South Africa, of 
the suicide of the Rev. Albert Maggs, head of 
the English Church Mission, Mr, Maggs had 
suffered greatly from depression recently, 


consequent on the death of his wife. 


Sır Starrorn Nortucore’s Crurse.—The 
Pandora has put into Dartmouth, and will re- 
main there till the weather moderates. On the 
-voyage down Channel the yacht encountered 
very heavy weather, and, with the exception 
of Miss Smith, the whole party suffered se- 
verely from sca-sickness. 


Heavy Snowrati.1n Scortann.—Nearly six 
inches of snow fell on Wednesday in the 
Crieff district of Perthshire, and on Deeside 
the depth was fully two inches. In the upper 
ranges of the Grampians the fall was heavier, 
and flock-masters were put to much trouble 
with their stocks, The fall has also been 
heavy in the counties of Sutherland and 
Caithness, 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS.—Tuvrspay. 


The Speaker took the chair at four o'clock. 
The questions addressed to the Govern- 


ment were close upon 80 in number, of which f 


63 were on the paper, covering moro than 
10 pages of the Votes, and though the ma- 
jority of them were of merely local interes , 
“ question time” Iz ~ted until 6 o'clock. 

THE STATE OF IRELAND. 

In answer to questions from Sir W. H. 
Dyke and others in reference to recent violent 
speeches in Ireland, Mr. Trevetyan said the 
Government were of opinion that such 
speeches were fatal to the hopes of peace and 
order in Ireland, and if they were continued 
in the same strain, he should recommend the 
Lord Licuter ant to exercise his power under 
the Crimes Act to prohibit the meetings. 
With regard to the speech of Mr. Willicm 
Re«.nond, the Government were advised that 
it came within the Crimes Act, and a prose- 
cution would forthwith be instituted. With 
regard to the speeches of Mr. Davitt and Mr. 
Healy, he was advised that they did not come 
within the Act, but an application would be 
made that these speakers should be bound 
over to be of good behaviour or be committed 
to prison in default. Mr. Healy, who was 
present, caused much laughter by informing 
the Chief Secretary that he would return at 
once to Dublin. 

In answer to Mr. Parnell, Mr. GLADSTONE, 
while admitting that a discussion of the ad- 
ministration and defects, real or alleged, of 
the Land Act might be interesting at a suit- 
able moment, was of opinion that the question 
did not stand in a position to justify him in 
interrupling the progress of the Procedure 
Resolutions. 

Upon this Mr. Parnett asked leave to move 
the adjournment of the House, on a definite 
matter of urgent public importance, viz.—the 
administration and defects of the Irish Land 
Act and the points in which it required 
amendment. The Speaker asked him to submit 
his proposal in writing, and in answer to a 
vehement appeal from Mr. Healy he said he 
had required the same thing to be done by the 
other members who had appealed to this rule. 
Mr. Parnell having written down his notice at 
the table, the Speaker put it to the House that 
Mr. Parnell be now heard, and the voices 
being in the negative, he asked Mr. Parnell 
whether 40 members were prepared to stand 
up in their places to support his request. 
Upon this, the whole Irish par.y on the 
Opposition benches and some cight or nine 
on the Ministerial side, of whom three only 
were English members—Mr. Rogers, Mr. 
Cowen, and Mr. Labouchere—rose in their 
place. Mr. Speaker having counted them 
found that they were only 37, and pronounced 
accordingly that Mr. Parncll could not pro- 
cced. Subsequently Mr. Parnell asked whether, 
as more than 10 stood up, a division ought 
not to have been taken, to which the Speaker 
replied that if it had been asked for at the 
proper time he should have pt. the question 
to a division, 

In answer to a question from Mr. Parne'l 
Mr. Trevetyan said the city of Dublin hed 
been proclaimed under the Curfew Clause, 
but a Supplementary Proclamation had been 
issued assuring the citizens that it would be 
worked solely for the prot ction of life and 
property, and would rot interfere with the 
comfort or convenience of law - abiding 
citizens. 

ARABIS TRIAL. 

In answer to Mr. Bourke, Mr, Gransronxe 
said that the reasons which on a previous 
occasion had compelled him to refuse a day 
for the discussion of Arabi’s trial still ex- 
isted. As to the trial itself, he said the 
second stage of it had been fixed to begin 
on November 25, but he had no infor- 
mation whether it had opened; and in 
answer to Sir W. Lawson, he said, fur- 
ther, that he had no information leading 
to the belicf that the trial was to be 
abandoned. 

STANDING COMMITTEES. 

The House then took up the resolutions 
for the creation of Standing Committees. 

Sir R. Cross’s amendment, on which the 
House was engaged on the previous day, re- 
quiring that the Committees shall not sit 

‘uring the sit‘ing of the House, was with- 
drawn on Mr. Gladstore undertaking to 
bring up a proviso placing these Com- 
miitees on the same footing as ordinary 
select committees, but not allowing them 
to sit during Wednesday and morning 
sittings. A proposal by Mr. Gibson for 
insuring the publicity of the debates was also 
withdrawn in order to be renewed at a later 
stage, after Mr. Gladstone had expressed 
himself favourable to it. Mr. O'Donnell next 
moved that one of the Standing Commiitees 
be composed of Irish members, and that 
Irish Bills relating to Trade and Law be rce- 
ferred to it. Mr. Parnell, in supporting it, 
denied that it had any Home Rule tendency, 
and argued that, in the absence of any other 
plan for mecting the requirements of Ireland, 
this was the least the House could do. He 
took the opportunity also of denying that 
during the present Parliament he had endea- 
voured to obstruct business, and as for the 
Resolutions which had been passed for the 
prevention of obstruction, he believed that 
small minorities would be able to obstruct 
as cilectively as ever. Mr. Gladstone ad- 
mitted that if this were a permanent and 
comprehensive scheme, it might be the duty 
of the Scotch, Irish, and Welsh members to 
consider how they could best facilitate the 
consideration of their local interests. But 
this proposal could hardly be meant seriously. 
It could not be entertained, and he did not 
believe that Parliament would ever consent 
to delegate any poriion of its legislative 
functions to a body selected from one only 
of the three kingdoms, 

Mr. MCarthy, Mr. Sexton, Mr. T. P. 
O'Connor, and Mr. Biggar supported the 
amendment, and on a division it was negatived 
by 94 lo 22. 

Several other amendments having been 
disposed of, Mr. Gorst moved an amendmennt, 
providing (by the omission of the word “ all”), 
that instead of all Bills in the two categories 
of law and trade being sent to the Standing 
Committees, unless otherwise ordered—only 
such Bills shall go to them as are ordered. 
Mr. Gladstone, in speaking to this amend- 
ment, remarked that if the House chosc to «9 
on discussing at length every small amend- 
ment which might be suggested, and insisted 
on spending weeks in the claboration of what 
was after all intended to be an experiment 
only, the judgment passed by the country on 
its practical wisdom would he very severe. 
The Government, in order to expedite 
matters, were ready to accept any reason- 
able amendments, which would leave matter 
enough to be cxperimented on, and which 
would enable them to refer to this species of 
tribunal certain non-contentious Bills, re- 
serving at the same time sufficient opening 
for the Bills of private members. As to this 
particular amendment, he could not accept it, 
although he agreed that thero should be a 
vote on each Bill. Sir R. Cross replied that 
though the scheme might be an experiment, 
it certainly would not work, uuless the de- 
tails wero greatly amended. As to 
this proposal, he insisted strongly on 
the necessity of not allowing Bills 
to go by an automatic process to 
these Standing Committees. Mr. Raikesals 
supported the amendment, and after somo 
fainter discussion, Mr. Gladstone consented 
to the insertion of words setting out that the 
Committees shall consider all such Bills as 
may be ordered by the House to be committed 
to them. 

Several other amendments were moved re- 
lative to the classification of the Bills, and 
the Government were very much pressed to 
give the House some more definite informa- 
tion as to the Bills intended to be referred to 
the Standing Commiitees. Mr, GLADSTONE at 
last said that, as far as the Government were 


way with the Criminal Code Bill, 
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concerned, they contemplated dealing in this 
the Bank- 
ruptcy Bill, and the Patents Bill. 

he procedure of the Committees was next 
considered, and ultimately it was agreed, on 
the motion of Mr. Gianstone, that the proce- 
dure, as a rule, shall be the sr ne as in the 
Select Committees, and that strangers shall 
be admitted, except when the Committee 
shall order them to withdraw. 

After some further discussion, the first of 
the Standing Committee Resolutions was 
agreed to, and the debate was adjourned. 

The House adjourned at 10 minutes past 1 
o'clock. 

——_o—_______.. 


THE DUBLIN OUTRAGES. 

The Dublin Correspondent of the Standard 
writing on Thursday night says:—The De- 
tectives are busily engaged in ptirsuing in- 
quiries with regard both the Abbey-street 
murder and the attack upon Mr. Field. Dow- 
ling, the wounded assassin, remains in Jervis- 
street Hospital, and continues to improve. 
Fourteen constables, armed with swords and 
revolvers, are in charge of him, lest there 
should by any further attempt at rescue. The 
authorities have received wrilten statements 
from several persons who witnessed the atiack 
on Mr. Field, and who pursued the car. The 
condition of the wounded gentleman is satis- 
factory, and the doctors have every reason 
to hope that he will recover. The utmost sym- 

athy is felt for him, and his establishment 
in Westmoreland-street has been so besieged 
by persons making inquiriesasto his progress, 
that it has been found necessary to keep bul- 
letins as to his condition posted on the shop 
window. Great satisfaction is felt at the gra- 
cious solicitude shown by the Queen concern- 
ing Mr. Field. This afternoon her Majesty 
telegraphed to tho Lord Lieutenant desiring 
to be informed how the wounded Juror was 
getting on, and directing the Viceroy to ex- 
‘regs her sympathy with Mrs. Field. Earl 
‘spencer sent his aide-de-camp, Captain Ste- 
wart, to Mr. Field’s residence, and conveyed 
to Mrs. Field her Majesty’s message. It is 
stated that Mr. Porter, surgeon to the Queen 
in Ireland, has been deputed by the Govern- 
ment to see Mr. Field, in consultation with 
the other medical gentlemen in attendance 
upon him. 

At five o'clock this evening the wounded 
sentleman took a sleeping draught. The 
docto’s have dirccted that neither his wife 
nor any member of his family shall be allowed 
to see him at present, as the least excitement 
might have a serious effect. His Excellency, 
with Mr. Hamilton (Under Secretary), Mr. 
Jenkinson (Head of the Criminal Investigation 
Department), and other Castle officials, were 
engaged in consultation all day with respect 
to the recent outrages and the measures to be 
adopted for putting the {1th Section of the 
Crimes Act into force. I understand the 
Curfew Clause will not be put into operation 
till to-morrow evening, Great care will be 
taken that peaccful and law-abiding citizens 
will not be inconvenienced by it, but that the 
criminal classes shall feel it a great curb upon 
their action. I understand that lists cre being 
prepared containing the names and residences 
of all the persons suspected o°? being con- 
cerned with the secret organisation that exists 
in the city. A publican named Comerford, 
carrying on business in Suffolk-street, was 
brought before Mr. Woodlock at the Police- 
court to-day, charged with having in his shop 
on Tuesday evening presented a revolver at a 
tailor named Kavanagh, with intent to do him 
bodily harm. In the course of an altercation 
Kavanagh called the defendant a ruffian, and 
the accused then went behind the counter, 
took up a large revolver, and, presenting it, 
said, ‘‘ I will shoot you like a dog.” The 
prosecutor at once left the house and informed 
the police. The defendant was remanded for 
a week, but was allowed out on his own bail. 

Mipnicur. 

The city is comparatively quiet to-night. A 
report, which obtained rapid circulation, that 
Mr. Davitt hed beenarresied, caused consider- 
able excitement for some time, but when it 
was found that the rumour was groundless the 
people who had assembled in Sackville-strect 
in expectation of ere news as to Mr. 
Davitt’s whereabouts quietly dispersed. Mr. 
Davitt is staying at the Imperial Hotel, Sack- 
ville-strect, and the large number of detectives 
on duty in the street in the earlier part of the 
evening probably gave rise to the report. The 
chief thoroughfares are now comparatively de- 
serted. There are few policemen in uniform 
tobe met. The detectives in plain clothes 
walk in threes. They are watching all pe- 
destrians closely, but up to the present they 
have not apprehended any suspected persons. 


A Plymouth correspondentstates that orders 
have been received to the effect that 250 
Marines are required to volunteer to proceed 
forthwith to Ireland on Detective service. 
The Marines served with great satisfaction in 
Ireland last wir er, but on this occasion the 
Government are repo cd to have decided to 
send them on secret service, to provide each 
wiih a suit of plain clothes, and to pay non- 
commissioned oflicers £2 per week in ad- 
dition to their usual pay, whilst the privates 
will be paid at the rate of 35s. and 30s. per 
week, in addition to their usual receipts. It 
is understood that each of the various Marine 
divisions will contribute to make up the re- 
quired number. 

— e 


COURT AND FASHIONABLE NEWS. 


Wixnsor Castie, Tuurspay. 


The Queen went out this morning with 
Princess Beatrice, attended by the Dowager 
Marchioness of Ely. Her Majesty held a 
Council to-day at one o'clock, at which were 
present :—Prince Leopold, Duke of Albany, 
K.G., Earl Sydney, G.C.B. (Lord Steward), 
Lord Carlingiord (Lord Privy Seal), the Right 
Hon. W. E. Gladstone, and the Right Hon. 
Sir William Vernon Harcourt, Secretary of 
State for the Home Department. Mr. Charles 
Lennox Peel, C.B., was in attendance as 
Clerk of the Council. The Right Hon. W. E. 
Gladstone, the Lord Steward, and Lord Car- 
lingford had audiences of the Queen. Afier 
the Council the following gentlemen were 
introduced and received the honour of knight- 
hood :—Mr. George Pringle (secretary of the 
Ecclesiastical Commission), Mr. J. ©. Leo, 
Mr. Jacob Behrens, Mr. Richard Temple 
Rennie (Chief Justice of the Supreme Court 
of China and Japan), Mr. Oscar Clayton, 
M.D., tho Hon. Mr. Justice John Pearson, 
and Brigade-Surgeon Robert William Jack- 
son, C.B. Princo Leopold was present 
during the ceremony, as was also Sir William 
V. Harcourt and Earl Sydney. The Earl of 
Dalhousie, Captain Edwards, C.B., and 
Major-General du Plat, the Lord Groom and 
Equerry in Waiting, were in attendance. The 
Hon. Evelyn Paget and the Hon. Victoria 
Baillie have succeeded the Hon. Mary Pitt 
and the lon. Amy Lambart as Maids of 
Honour in Waiting. 


The Duke of Albany has signified his in- 
tention of being. present at the complimentary 
banquet to be given by the inhabitants of 
Richmond at the Star and Garter Hotel, on 
the 12th inst., to Colonel his Serene High- 
ness the Duke of Teck, to celebrate the 
return of his Serene Highness from the cam- 
paign in Egypt. 

Earl and Countess Cadogan, in consequence 
of tho death of Lady Augusta Cadogan, have 
left Sandringham, where they were staying on 
a visit to the Prince and Princess of Wales. 

The Earl of Northbrook and Lady Emma 
Baring have been receiving at Stratton Park 
Lord and Lady Sandhurst, General Lord and 
Lady Wolseley, Lord and Cecilia Bingham, 
Hon. A. Bourke, Colonel and Mrs. Napier- 
Sturt, and Colonel Antrobus. 

Sir Charles and Lady Forbes have arrived 
at Queen’s-gate-terrace from Castle Newe, 
Aberdeenshire, 

It is asserted that Sir Tatton and Lady 
Sykes have joined the Church of Rome. 

Sir John Haggerston, Bart., has arrived at 
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2, Redcliffe-square, from Ellingham Hall, 
his seat in Northumberland, where he has 
been staying for a few weeks’ shooting. 

Lady Hare Ciarges has left Brown’s Hotel 
for Brighton. 

While shooting in Lord Penrhyn’s pre- 
serves, near Carnarvon, on Thursday, with 
Lord Seymour, Mr, Bromley Davenport, 
M.P., and other gentlemen, the Hon. R. C. 
Vivian missed a hare, and the shots lodged 
in the leg and thigh of the Hon. Douglas 
Pennant, Lord Penrhyn’s eldest son. The 
injuries are reported to be slight. 


THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury's weakness 
continues daily to increase, and it seems im- 
possible that the end can be much longer de- 
layed. The members of his family are con- 
stantly with him, and during the last few 
days he has had interviews with several 
friends, including the Bishops of London, 
Rochester, Truro, Winchester, Lichfield, and 
Dover, the Dean of Westminster, Canon Fre- 
mantle, the Dean of Durham, Canon Knollys, 
and one or two others. Dr. Kennion, the 
newly consecrated Bishop of Adelaide, ar- 
rived at Addington on Thursday immediately 
after his consecration in Westminster Abbey, 
to receive the benediction. On Thursday 
evening it was not thought probable that his 
Grace would be able to see any other friends 
owing to his increasing weakness. The latest 
report was that he was inno suffering and 
slept much, his mental powers when he was 
awake being in full vigour. On Wednesday 
his Grace expressed a wish to see the stew- 
ard, Mr. Whalley, and instructed him to say 
‘t Good-bye” to all the servants in the house. 

ee 


POLITICAL ITEMS. 
(FROM THE ‘‘ DAILY NEWS. ”) 


Mr. Parnell will on Monday repeat his 
motion for adjournment, in order to raise the 
question of the administration of the Irish 
Land Act. Irish members absent from town 
have been urgently recalled, and steps will be 
taken to ensure the presence of forty members 
to Pappers the application. 

Lord Randolph Churchill had promised the 
support of himself and his friends to the Irish 
members in their effort made on Thursday 
night to move the adjournment. The noble 
lord excused himself for the non-fulfilment 
of his pledge on the ground of the feeling 
created in the public mind by the speeches of 
Mr. Davitt and Mr. Healy. Had the Fourth 
Party risen en masse they would have just 
made the necessary forty. 

Mr. Healy announces his intention of 
suffering imprisonment rather than enter into 
recognisances to be of good behaviour. It is 
understood Mr. Davitt will also select this 
alternative, 

Mr. Bourke does not intend further to press 
his demand for a day on which to discuss the 
circumstances of the trial of Arabi Pacha. He 
feels that even if the rules of the House per- 
mitted him to raise a debate on the adjourn- 
ment, no satisfactory result could be reached 
by way of division. 

Information received in London points to 
the carly conclusion of the trial of Arabi 
Pacha. 

It is, we believe, the intention of the Go- 
vernment tosend a General of the British 
army to Egypt to take the command of the 
forces which Baker Pacha has levied. Baker 
Pacha, not holding a commission in the 
British army, would not be competent to as- 
sume command over British officers. 

On Thursday afternoon the two Malagasy 
Envoys, accompanied by one of their native 
secretaries and the Consul for Madagascar in 
London, visited the House of Commons, and 
occupicd seats in the special gallery during 
question time. Subsequently Dr. Cameron 


gave them an opportunity of seeing the library. 


and the other principal apartments of the 
House. Before returning to the Alexandra 
Hotel they entered into conversation with 
many members. The second Ambassador 
speaks English fluently. 

(FROM THE ‘‘ STANDARD.”) 

Mr. W. Redmond, the brother of the mem- 
ber for New Ross, against whom the Govern- 
ment have intimated that they intend to 
institute proceedings, is now on the Continent. 
He left Ireland shortly after the delivery of the 
speech on which the proposed prosecution is 
based. If Mr. Davitt and Mr. Healy, M.P., 
are brought before the magistrates and re- 
quired to give security for good behaviour, it 
is believed that they will refuse to do so. In 
that event, they may be sent to prison for any 
period not exceeding six months. 

The three English members who on Thurs- 
day supported Mr. Parnell in his demand to 
move the Adjournment of the House were 
Mr. Cowen, Mr. Labouchere, and Mr. Thorold 
Rogers. Mr. Arnold and Mr. Collings, 
Liberals, and Mr. MacIver, a Conservative, 
voted with Mr. Parnell and his supporters in 
the minority of twenty-two in favour of Mr. 
O’Donnell’s proposal for a Standing Com- 
mittee of Irish Members. 


— Oo 


THE MADAGASCAR QUESTION. 

The Press Association learns upon un- 
doubted authority that the alarmist state- 
ments which have caused some excitement as 
to the intended call of the English gunboat 
Seagull at Madagascar, is entirely erroneous. 
No question of the protection of British sub- 
jects in that island has arisen, and the Seagull 
has no mission of the kind. The fact is that 
the vessel is on her way home from Zanzibar, 
and, before recent cemplications had deve- 
loped in Madagascar, had received orders to 
call at that island, which she will do in the 
ordinary course, probably carrying despatches; 
but the Seagull will not make any stay at 
Madagascar, and there is no truth in the 
statement that the British Commander-in- 
Chief on the East Indies station has received 
orders to render any assistance. 


_—_— a 


Wits ann Bequests.—The will (dated May 
11, 1877), with five codicils thereto, of Baron 
Solomon Benedict de Worms, late of The 
Lodge, Egham, Surrey, and of 27, Park- 
crescent, Portland-place, who died at Brigh- 
ton on October 20 last, was proved in the 
principal registry of the Court of Probate on 
the 16th ult. by Baron George de Worms and 
Baron Henry de Worms, M.P., the two sons 
of the deceased, two of the executors (power 
being reserved to the other executor, Mr. 
Adolf Landauer, of Vienna, the son-in-law of 
the deceased, to prove the same), the value 
of the personal estate amounting to £429,271, 
exclusive of that in Austria and elsewhere on 
the Continent. The testator leaves £30,000, 
in trust, for his daughter Ellen, t:e wife of 
Mr. Adolf Landauer, and her husband and 
children (having already made provision for 
his daughteron her marriage and otherwise) ; 
and also, in trust, for the widow and children 
of his late son Anthony such a sum as, with 
the sums payable on his death, under the 
documents mentioned in his will, would make 
up the sum of £50,000. The will contains 
numerous legacies to friends and charities, 
and an option to his sons, in succession, to 
purchase his frechold estate at Egham. The 
residuo of his property is left to his two ‘sons, 
Baron George de Worms and Baron Hen 
de Worms, in equal shares.—The will (dated 
Oct. 21, 1873) of Mr. Thomas Edward Fair- 
fax, formerly of the Bengal Civil Service, but 
late of the Albany, Piccadilly, who died on 
October 5 last), at Greycrook, St. Boswell’s, 
pista armada was proved on the 16th ult. 
by Sir William George Herbert Taylor Ram- 
say Fairfax, Bart., the brother, the value of 
the personal estate in the United Kingdom 
amounting to over £77,000. The testator, 
after giving legacies to relatives and others, 
gives one-third of the residue of his property 
to each of his brothers, Sir William G. H. T. 
R. Fairfax and Henry Fairfax, and the other 
third to his sister, Mrs. Elizabeth Mary Gre- 

ory, for life, and then to his sald two 

rothers.<-Liustrated London News, 
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Tue Puttwan Car Drisaster.—Colonel Yole 
land, in his report to the Leeds coroner rela- 
tive to the Pullman car disaster on the 29th 
October, issued on Thursday, points out that 
two passengers in the car and the conductor 
got through the door at the leading end of the 
car, and at that time Dr. Arthur was awake 
and spoke, although, according to the evi- 
dence, he was under the influence of drink or 
some stupefying drug. It seemed certain, 
however, that there was nothing to have 
preneated him then escaping from the car. 
The inspector considers a mistake was made 
in taking the car on half a mile to the water 
crane at Messrs. Nicholson’s after it was 
detached from the other part of the train, 
believing that the efforts made at the first 
stoppage to extinguish the fire might, if con- 
tinued, have been successful and Dr. Arthur’s 
life saved. No blame was attributed to the 
company’s servants for this error of judgment, 
There was no positive evidence to show in 
what manner the fire originated, but he could 
see no way other than the supposition that 
it was occasioned by the riding lamp of the 

assenger Cranston, either whilst burning 
igniting some substance or in the act of its 
being blown out some spark or sparks 
coming in contact with combustible ma- 
terial. He does not consider tho engine 
driver to blame for not stopping when the 
alarm whistle sounded; but he condemned 
the rule on which they acted, which was made 
under different conditions to those now ex- 
isting both as to making-up of trains and 
working of the traffic. Here was a well- 
appointed train fitted with the Westing- 
house continuous automatic brake, and run- 
ning on a main line worked on the ab- 
solute block system. The driver must have 
known that the alarm whistle was sounded 
by some passenger or servant of the com- 
pany giving him notice that something was 
wrong, in order that the train might be 
stopped, Colonel Yolland then goes on to 
say that the cord communication in Pull- 
man cars appeared to be of very little use, 
as passengers had great difficulty in reaching 
it unless they went to the platform at the 
end of the car. He also pointed out that 
this system of communication is not sanca 
tioned by the Board of Trade, and that, 
therefore, all railway companieswho continue 
to use it are liable to penalties. If the train 
had been stopped when the alarm was 
sounded, he thought it highly probable that 
Dr. Arthur’s life would have been saved. In 
all cases of murder or outrage in trains, or 
of carriages taking fire, seconds of time 
saved were invaluable ; and he trusts no long 
‘time will elapse before the company’s rule on 
this toms will be altogether changed. He 
also thinks that lighted reading-lamps should 
not be permitted in sleeping berths occupied 
by passengers. 


Tue Wreck or H.M.S. “ Paoenrx.”—The 
Court-martial to inquire into the loss of her 
Majesty’s ship Phenix re-assembled on board 
her Majesty’s ship Royal Adelatde, at Devon- 
pot, on Thursday. Captain Bosanquet, her 

Iajesty’s ship Northumberland, presided. 
Commander Grenfell was the first witness. 
He said that, looking to the fact that up till 
about 1 p.m. there had been but little wind, 
and that the tide arrows on the chart did not 
show the influence of the tide as extending 
beyond 15 miles from the coast, he did not 
think the ship had been swept so far to the 
south-west as Lieutenant Hill estimated. 
Lieutenant Price, first Lieutenant of the ship, 
who was in bed atthe time the ship went 
ashore, detailed the circumstances attending 
the wreck. Mr. Harvey, the carpenter, who 
said the water first appeared in the fore coms 
partment, and Mr. Blackburn, the engineer, 
having given evidence, the President an- 
nounced that the case for the proudoutios had 
closed. Commander Grenfell, on behalf of 
himself and Lieutenant Hill and Mr. Merrett, 
gunner, requested an adjournment until Fris 
day, in order to prepare the defence, The 
Court acceded. 


IutNess or Mr. Fawcetr.—The Postmas- 
ter-General has been confined to his rooms 
since Wednesday, suffering, it is stated, from 
a severe cold and sore throat. In reply to in- 
quiries at his residence at a late hour on 
Thursday night, it was stated that the right 
hon. gentleman was much better, f 

COLONIAL GOVERNORSHIPS.—The Queen has 
approved the following appointments :—Sir 
G. F. Bowen, G.C.M.G., Governor of Mauri- 
tius, to be Governor of Hong Kong. Sir J. 
Pope Hennessy, K,C.M.G., Governor of Hong. 
Kong, to be Governor of Mauritius. $ 


Tue War Orrice.—There is no truth in 
the statement that Mr. Childers has gone ta 
Malta. He has never left England, though he 
purposes doing so when Parliament breaks 
up. He is somewhat better in health, from the 
entire rest he has enjoyed in Devonshire, 
Meanwhile, his parliamentary and official 
duties are gar eae by Sir Arthur Hayter, 
M.P., and Sir Ralph Thompson. Mr. 
Childers will probably be absent during the 
month of December, but Sir Arthur Hayter 
will remain and attend at the War Office. 
Lord Morley has gone on leave. 


Tue Army Reserve.—A General Order has 
been issued by the War Office, stating that 
her Majesty has been pleased to command that 
the services of those men of the ist Class 
Army Reserve who were called out on per- 
manent service on the 25th July 1882, who 
joined the Reserve between the ist July and 
31st December, 1881, and who are now serve 
ing, or may hereafter arrive, in the Uniteg 
Kingdom, are no longer required. 


Tue Duke or Epinpuncu’s ILLNYSs,.—The 
Lancet is glad to be able to resort that the 
Duke of Edinburgh is recovering from his 
indisposition. The Duke has been suffering 
from a pulmonary and nephritic congestion, 
due to exposure on board the Lively, All 
serious symptoms have now passed away, but 
Dr. Wilks of Ashford is still in attendance on 
his Royal Highness, Though there need be 
no anxiety about a permanent recovery, it is 
obvious from the peculiar nature of his ma- 
lady that many months must elapse before his 
Royal Highness will be able to undergo the 
fatigue and exposure incident to his profes- 
sional vocation. 


Carp Prayine in RarLway COARRIAGES.— 
Sensible people will sympathize with the amaze- 
ment and grief of the gentleman who com- 

lains of the decision that playing whist 
or threepenny points in a railway carriage ig 
an offence against the law, and that every 
erson so playing is liable to three months’ 
ard labour. Many of us have had ta share 
some such experience as that of the writer. 
“ I travel,” he says, ‘‘ by rail every evening, 
my journey lasting from forty minutes to a 
couple of hours, according as the train is 
more ar less unpunctual. The light in the 
carriage enables a person to see a card, 
but not to read a book or newspaper. Con- 
sequently a quiet rubber is often indulged in 
when any other amusement is out of the ques- 
tion.” Why not? It is true that sharpers 
often catch the rustic flat by means of poker, 
euchre, nap, and other games in railway car- 
riages; but that is obviously the abuse of 
a pastime harmless in itself, and the flat will 
be caught as before, whether a railway car- 
riage be legally a public place or not, The 
decision will certainly be evaded, and quiet 
travellers will insist on having theircakes and 
ale in spite of the virtuousness of the courts, 
—Pall Mall Gazette. 


A Narvurat History Museum ror Mane 
cHESsTER.—The Mayor of Manchester presided 
over a meeting held on Wednesday to raise a 
fund for the erection of buildings for a 
Natural History Museum and School in cone 
nection with the Owens College. There was- 
a large and influential attendance, including. 
the Bishop of Manchester and the leadi 
members of all the learned societies in the 
city. It was'stated that a fund of £50,000 
was needed to carry out the plans 
the architect of the college, and to provide the 
necessary museum, rooms, ete, Towards this 
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SEDITIOUS SPEECHES IN IRELAND. 
There is to be a new prosecution in 
Ireland, and the spirit in which Mr. 
Trevelyan made the announcement in the 
House of Commons on Thursday night 
amountend toa confession of the failure 
of the Irish policy of the Government. It 
is little more than a year ago that Mr. 
Parnell was arrested. Even then the 
tacties of coercion and concession had al- 
ternately been resorted to in vain. They 
have been repeated during the interval 
which has subsequently elapsed with the 
same abortive result. The sequel of the 
Arrears Act and of the Crimes Act is the 
same as that of the Land Act and the Pro- 
tection Act. Now, as then, the Executive 
is compelled to supplement remedial or 
corrective legislation with the punishment 
or the suppression of the agitators who dely 
and violate the law. Sir William Hart 
Dyke interrogated the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland on Thursday on the subject of Mr. 
Davitt’s speech delivered at Navan on 
Sunday last. Two days previously Mr. 
Jotiennam had pursued the same 
course with reference to Mr. 
William Redmond’s address at Cork on 
the 21st of November, and Mr. Trevelyan 
had replied that the matter was under the 
consideration of the Government. The 
Ministerial decision is now known, and 
Mr. Redmond is to be prosecuted. Mr. 
Davitt and Mr. Healy are not to be prose- 
cuted, but they are to be cautioned ; they 
are to be “bound to good behaviour, or 
they are to be committed to prison in de- 
fault.” That the language employed in 
each of these instances was seditious and 
inflammatory there can be no doubt. It is 
simply a question of degree, though Mr. 
Redmond indisputably went further than 
either Mr. Healy or Mr. Davitt. Boycot- 
ting, though it was once euphemistically 
described by Mr. Gladstone as an indige- 
nous mode of exclusive dealing, is now 
illegal. Mr. Redmond insisted that the 
teaching of the Land League should be 
followed, and the teaching, he said, ‘ was 
that if any man was untrue to the cause he 
should be Boycotted.” He ‘‘ advised those 
present and those whom his words 
might reach to use moderately and 
wisely the expedient weapon of Boycot- 
ting towards every man who be- 
trayed the national cause.” These words 
are mild in comparison with what fol- 
lowed. ‘‘ As a Nationalist,” said Mr. Red- 
mond, ‘‘ he yearned to see Ireland a free 
nation. But no League could accomplish 
that. It could be accomplished only by 
the swords and united arms of the Irish 
people. It was the duty of every man, not 
only in rebel Cork, but if Ireland, to pre- 
pare for that Revolution.” There is but 
one construction to be placed upon expres- 
sions of this kind; they are, so far as 
language can be, an encouragement to 
civil war. ‘This, too, was the drift of the 
incendiary counsels of Mr. Davitt. ‘‘ Land- 
lordism,” he said, ‘‘must provide for the 
starving people during the coming winter,” 
and if this were not done, ‘‘ they must be 
told to march down on the plains, and 
seize the land upon which to live as civi- 
lised beings in a Christian country.” If, 
he added, the surplus of the Arrears Esti- 
mate was not applied to save the people, 
“ no rent should be paid from this No- 
vember until next May.” To the same 
effect, but in somewhat more vehement 
terms, spoke Mr. Héaly. His advice to 
the Irish tenants ‘‘would be to get 
what they could out of the judicial 
rents, and if it gave them a great 
deal of trouble to pay them, let them 
give themselves less trouble.” In the 
same vein Mr. Healy declared that ‘‘ the 
British Government in Ireland was simply 
a system of land piracy upheld by organi- 
sation.” It was the ‘‘ Government League ” 
against the Land League; and the former, 
being an association of ‘‘ so many pirates 
and so many brigands, was entitled to the 
same moral respect as would be the wishes 
of a cutpurse who held a revolver at your 
head, and said ‘Your money or your 
life.” If the Government really display 
the energy of which there is a hope held 
out in the statement of the ChiefSecretary 
on Thursday night, the public will rightly 
appreciate their efforts. But they must 
understand, and consequently bear in 
mind, that, so far as Ireland is concerned, 
they are still upon their trial. They have 
as yet won no laurels upon which they can 
honourably repose, If they vigorously 
carry out the policy which they are pledged 
to execute they may depend upon the 
cordial co-operation, not only of the Con- 
servative Party but of the country at 
large. But the terms are as final as they 
are distinct. The English people are 
not disposed to tolerate trifling, however 
amiable the motives which may be 
assigned. Ministers have indicated a line 
of action, and they are bound by every 
consideration—including even that of self- 
interest—to adhere to it.—Standard. 


_ ——_j_---_-—- 


THE TRIAL OF ARABI. 
BAKER PACHA. 


The Cairo correspondent of the Standard 
telegraphed on Thursday night :— 

Frequent conferences between Lord 
Dufferin and the Counsel for the Defence have 
taken place during the last few days, with the 
result of securing, through his Excellency’s 
good offices with the Egyptian Government, 
an arrangement, the details of which are still 
secret, but which will do away with the ne- 
cessity for the wearisome and dangerous 
delays of a State Trial. 

It is also calculated to secure lenient treat- 
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ment of the political prisoners, and will ree 
flect credit on the generosity of the Khedive 
and the Egyptian Ministers, Baker Pacha 
has been officially informed that the English 
Government declines to recognize or sanction 
his appointment as Commander in Chief of 
the Egyptian Army, but is of opinion that 
his services may ko utilised for organisin 
and taking command of a gendarmerie anc 
police force. It is very generally felt and 
said here that Baker Pacha has been rather 
hardly treated. Before resigning his high 
military appointment in Turkey, he was dis- 
tinctly given to understand that the English 
Government would not in any way oppose 
the wish of the Khedive to confer upon him 
the command of the new Egyptian Army. 
Since arriving at Cairo he has worked ener- 
getically, and has completed the arduous task 
of drawing up a detailed scheme for the re- 
organisation of the army. This scheme his 
successor, whoever he may be, will find ready 
made to hand. The work which Baker Pacha 
is now desired to undertake is doubticss im- 
portant, but it is not that for which he was 
induced to quit the service of the Porte. Ac- 
cording to the present proposal, the gendar- 
merie and police will form two_ brigades 
under Baker Pacha’s command. The Com- 
mision on Count Sala’s Police proposal con- 
tinues its sittings with the view of gradually 

| eliminating the mongrel elements introduced 
by the originator of the scheme. 
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POLITICAL ITEMS. 
(eROM THE ‘* DAILY NEWS.) 


Mr. Parnell will on Monday repeat his 
motion for adjournment, in order to raise the 
question of the administration of the Irish 
Land Act. Irish members absent from town 
have been urgently recalled, and steps will be 
taken to ensure the presence of forty members 
to pigh the application. 

Lord Randolph Churchill had promised the 


support of himself and his friends to the Irish , 


members in their effort made on Thursday 
night to move the adjournment. The noble 
lord excused himself for the non-fulfilment 
of his pledge on the ground of the feeling 
created in the public mind by the speeches of 
Mr. Davitt and Mr. Healy. Had the Fourth 
Party risen en masse they would have just 
made the necessary forty. 

Mr. Healy announces his intention of 
suffering imprisonment rather than enter into 
recognisances to be of good behaviour. It is 
understood Mr. Davitt will also select this 
alternative. 

Mr. Bourke does not intend further to press 
his demand for a day on which to discuss the 
circumstances of the trial of Arabi Pacha, Ie 
feels that even if the rules of the House per- 
mitted him to raise a debate on the adjourn- 
ment, no satisfactory result could be reached 
by way of division. 

Information received in London points to 
the early conclusion of the trial of Arabi 
Pacha. 

It is, we believe, the intention of the Go- 
vernment tosend a General of the British 
army to Egypt to take the command of the 
forces which Baker Pacha has levied. Baker 
Pacha, not holding a commission in the 
British army, would not be competent to as- 
sume command over British officers. 

On Thursday afternoon the two Malagasy 
Envoys, accompanied by one of their native 
secretaries and the Consul for Madagascar in 
London, visited the House of Commons, and 
occupied seats in the special gallery during 
question time. Subsequently Dr. Cameron 
gave them an opportunity of seeing the library 
and the other principal apartments of the 
House. Before returning to the Alexandra 
Hotel they entered into conversation with 
many members. The second Ambassador 
speaks English fluently. 

(FROM THE ‘f STANDARD.”) 

Mr. W. Redmond, the brother of the mem- 
ber for New Ross, against whom the Govern- 
ment have intimated that they intend to 
institute proceedings, is now on the Continent. 
He left Ireland shortly after the delivery of the 
speech on which the proposed prosecution is 
based. If Mr. Davitt and Mr. Healy, M.P., 
are brought before the magistrates and ree 
quired to give security for good behaviour, it 
is believed that they will refuse to do so. In 
that event, they may be sent to prison for any 
period not exceeding six months. 

The three English members who on Thurs- 
day supported Mr. Parnell in his demand to 
move the Adjournment of the House were 
Mr. Cowen, Mr. Labouchere, and Mr. Thorold 
Rogers. Mr. Arnold and Mr. Collings, 
Liberals, and Mr. Maclver, a Conservative, 
voted with Mr. Parnell and his supporters in 
the minority of twenty-two in favour of Mr. 
O'Donnell’s proposal for a Standing Com- 
mittee of Irish Members. 


———— 
COURT AND FASHIONABLE NEWS. 
Winpsor CASTLE, THURSDAY. 
The Queen went out this morning with 
Princess Beatrice, attended by the Dowager 
Marchioness of Ely. 
Council to-day at one o'clock, at which were 
resent :—Prince Leopold, Duke of Albany, 
<.G., Earl Sydney, G.C.B. (Lord Steward), 
Lord Carlingford (Lord Privy Seal), the Right 
Hon. W. E. Gladstone, and the Right Hon. 
Sir William Vernon Harcourt, Secretary of 
State for the Home Department. Mr. Charles 
Lennox Peel, C.B., was in attendance as 
Clerk of the Council. The Right Hon. W. E. 
Gladstone, the Lord Steward, and Lord Car- 
lingford had audiences of the Queen. After 
the Council the following gentlemen were 
introduced and received the honour of knight- 
hood :—Mr. George Pringle (secretary of the 
Ecclesiastical Commission), Mr. J. C. Lee, 
Mr. Jacob Behrens, Mr. Richard Temple 
Rennie (Chief Justice of the Supreme Court 
of China and Japan), Mr. Oscar Clayton, 
M.D., the Hon. Mr. Justice John Pearson, 
and Brigade-Surgeon Robert William Jack- 
son, C.B. Prince Leopold was present 
during the ceremony, as was also Sir William 
V. Harcourt and Karl Sydney. The Earl of 
Dalhousie, Captain Edwards, C.B., and 
Major-General du Plat, the Lord Groom and 
Lyuerry in Waiting, were in attendance. The 
Hon. Evelyn Paget and the Hon. Victoria 
Baillie have succeeded the Hon. Mary Pitt 
and the Hon. Amy Lambart as Maids of 
Honour in Waiting. 


The Duke of Albany has signified his in- 
tention of being present at the complimentary 
banquet to be given by the, inhabitants of 
Richmond at the Star and Garter Hotel, on 
the 12th inst., to Colonel his Serene High- 
ness the Duke of Teck, to celebrate the 
return of his Serene Highness from the cam- 
paign in Egypt. 

Earl and Countess Cadogan, in consequence 
of the death of Lady Augusta Cadogan, have 
left Sandringham, where they were staying on 
a visit to the Prince and Princess of Wales. 

The Earl of Northbrook and Lady Emma 
Baring have been receiving at Stratton Park 
Lord and Lady Sandhurst, General Lord and 
Lady Wolscley, Lord and Cecilia Bingham, 
Hon. A. Bourke, Colonel and Mrs. Napier- 
Sturt, and Colonel Antrobus. 

Sir Charles and Lady Forbes have arrived 
at Queen’s-gate-terrace from Castle Newe, 
Aberdeenshire. 

_It is asserted that Sir Tatton and Lady 
Sykes have joined the Church of Rome. 

Sir John Haggerston, Bart., has arrived at 
2, Redcliffe-square, from Ellingham Hall, 
his seat in Northumberland, where he has 
been staying for a few weeks’ shooting. 

Lady Hare Clarges has left Brown’s Hotel 
for Brighton. 

While shooting in Lord Penrhyn’s pre- 
serves, near Carnarvon, on Thursday, with 
Lord Seymour, Mr. Bromley Davenport 
M.P., and other gentlemen, the Hon. R. C. 
Vivian missed a hare, and the shots lodged 
in the leg and thigh of the Hon. Douglas 
Pennant, Lord Penrhyn’s eldest son. The 
injuries are reported to be slight, 
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PARIS, SUNDAY, DECEMBER 3, 1882. 


IMPERIAL PARLIAMENT. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS.—Tivnspay. 


The Speaker took the chair at four o'clock. 

The questions addressed to the Govern- 
ment were close upon 80 in number, of which 
63 were on the paper, covering more than 
10 pages of the Votes, and though the ma- 
jority of them were of merely local interest, 
** question time” lasted uatil 6 o’elock. 

THE STATE OF IRELAND. 

In answer to questions from Sir W. H. 
Dyke and others in reference to recent violent 
speeches in Ireland, Mr. Treveyan said the 

overnment were of opinion that such 
speeches were fatal to the hopes of peace and 
order in Ireland, and if they were continued 
in the same strain, he should recommend the 
Lord Licutenant to exercise his power under 
the Crimes Act to prohibit the mectings. 
With regard to the speech of Mr. William 
Redmond, the Government were advised that 
it came within the Crimes Act, and a prose- 
cution would forthwith be instituted. With 
regard to the speeches of Mr. Davitt and Mr. 
Healy, he was advised that they did not come 
within the Act, but an application would be 
made that these speakers should be bound 
over to be of good behaviour or be committed 
to prison in default. Mr, Healy, who was 
present, caused much laughter by informing 
the Chief Secretary that he would return at 
once to Dublin. 

In answer to Mr. Parnell, Mr. GLADSTONE, 
while admitting that a discussion of the ad- 
ministration and defects, real or alleged, of 
the Land Act might be interesting at a suit- 
able moment, was of opinion that the question 


did not stand in a position to justify him in. 


interrupting the progress of the Procedure 
Resolutions. 

Upon this Mr. Parvewr asked leave to move 
the adjournment of the House, on a definite 
matter of urgent public importance, viz.—the 
administration and defects of the Lrish Land 
Act and the points in which it required 
amendment. The Speaker asked him to submit 
his proposal in writing, and in answer to a 
vehement appeal from Mr. Healy he said he 
had required the same thing to be done by the 
other members who had appealed to this rule. 
Mr. Parnell having written down his notice at 
the table, the Speaker put it to the House that 
Mr. Parnell be now heard, and the voices 
being in the negative, he asked Mr, Parnell 
whether 40 members were prepared to stand 
up in their places to support his request. 
Upon this, the whole Irish party on the 
Opposition benches and some eight or nine 
on the Ministerial side, of whom three only 
were English members—Mr. Rogers, Mr. 
Cowen, and Mr. Labouchere—rose in their 
place. Mr. Speaker having counted them 
found that they were only 37, and pronounced 
accordingly that Mr, Parnell could not pro- 
ceed. Subsequently Mr. Parnell asked whether, 
as more than 10 stood up, a division ought 
not to have been taken, to which the Speaker 
replied that if it had been asked for at the 
proper time he should have put the question 
to a division. 

In answer to a question from Mr. Parnell 
Mr. Trevetyan said the city of Dublin had 
been proclaimed under the Curfew Clause, 
but a Supplementary Proclamation had been 
issued assuring the citizens that it would be 
worked solely for the protection of life and 
property, and would not interfere with the 
comfort or convenience of law - abiding 
citizens. 

ARABI'S TRIAL. 

In answer to Mr. Bourke, Mr, GLADSTONE 
said that the reasons which on a previous 
occasion had compelled him to refuse a day 
for the discussion of Arabi's trial still ex- 
isted. As to the trial itself, he said the 
second stage of it had been fixed to begin 
on November 25, but he had no infor- 
mation whether it had opened; and in 
answer to Sir W. Lawson, he said, fur- 
ther, that he had no information leading 
to the belicf that the trial was to be 
abandoned. 

STANDING COMMITTEES. 

The House then took up the resolutions 
for the creation of Standing Committees. 

Sir R. Cross’s amendment, on which the 
House was engaged on the previous day, re- 
ek that the Committees shall not sit 
during the sitting of the House, was with- 
drawn on Mr. Gladstone undertaking to 
bring up a proviso placing these Com- 
mittees on the same footing as ordinary 
select committees, but not allowing them 
to sit during Wednesday and morning 
sittings. A proposal by Mr. Gibson for 
insuring the publicity of the debates was also 
withdrawn in order to be renewed at a later 
stage, after Mr. Gladstone had expressed 
himself favourable to it. Mr. O'Donnell next 
moved that one of the Standing Committees 
be composed of Irish members, and that 
Irish Bills relating to Trade and Law be re- 
ferred to it. Mr. Parnell, in supporting it, 
denied that it had any Home Rule tendency, 
and argued that, in the absence of any other 
plan for meeting the requirements of Ireland, 
this was the least the House could do. He 
took the opportunity also of denying that 
during the present Parliament he had endea- 
voured to obstruct business, and as for the 
Resolutions which had been passed for the 
prevention of obstruction, he believed that 
small minorities would be able to obstruct 
as elfectively as ever. Mr. Gladstone ad- 
mitted that if this were a permanent and 
comprehensive scheme, it might be the duty 
of the Scotch, Irish, and Welsh members to 
consider how they could best facilitate the 
consideration of their local interests. But 
this proposal could hardly be meant seriously. 
It could not be entertained, and he did not 
believe that Parliament would ever consent 
to delegate any portion of its legislative 
functions to a body selected from one only 
of the three kingdoms. 

Mr. M’Carthy, Mr. Sexton, Mr. T. P. 
O'Connor, and Mr. Biggar supported the 
amendment, and on a division it was negatived 
by 94 to 22. 

Several other amendments having been 
disposed of, Mr. Gorst moved anamendmennt, 
providing (by the omission of the word “ all”), 
that instead of all Bills in the two categories 
of law and trade being sent to the Standing 
Committees, unless otherwise ordered—only 
such Bills shall go to them as are ordered. 
Mr. Gladstone, in speaking to this amend- 
ment, remarked that if the House chose to go 
on discussing at length every small amend- 
ment which might be suggested, and insisted 
on spending weeks in the elaboration of what 
was after all intended to be an experiment 
only, the judgment passed by the country on 
its practical wisdom would be very severe. 
The Government, in order to expedite 
matters, were ready to accept any reason- 
able amendments, which would leave matter 
enough to be experimented on, and which 
would enable them to refer to this species of 
tribunal certain non-contentious Bills, re- 
serving at the same time sufficient opening 
for the Bills of private members. As to this 
particular amencment, he could not accept it, 
although he agreed that there should be a 
vote on each Bill. Sir R. Cross replied that 
though the scheme might be an experiment, 
it certainly would not work, unless the de- 
tails were greatly amended. As to 
this proposal, he insisted strongly on 
the necessity of not allowing Bills 
to go by an automatic process to 
these Standing Committees. Mr. Raikesalso 
supported the amendment, and after some 
further discussion, Mr. Gladstone consented 
to the insertion of words setting out that the 
Committees shall consider all such Bills as 
may be ordered by the House to be committed 
to them. 

Several other amendments were moved re- 
lative to the classification of the Bills, and 
the Government were very much pressed to 
give the [louse some more definite informa- 
tion as to the Bills intended to be referred to 
the Standing Committees. Mr, GLADSTONE at 
last said that, as far as the Government were 


| the Standing 


concerned, they contemplated dealing in this 
way with the Criminal Code Bill, the Bark- 
ruptcy Bill, and the Patents Bill. 

‘he procedure of the Committees was next 
considered, and ultimately it was agreed, on 
the motion of Mr. Gransroxr, that the proce- 
dure, as a rule, shall be the same as in the 
Select Committees, and that strangers shall 
be admitted, except when the Committee 
shall order them to withdraw. 

After some further discussion, the first of 
Committee Resolutions was 
agreed 16, and the debate was adjourned. 

The House adjourned at 10 minutes past 1 
o'clock. 

m 
THE DUBLIN OUTRAGES. 

The Dublin Correspondent of the Standard 
writing on Thursday night says :—The De- 
tectives are busily engaged in pursuing in- 
quiries with regard both the Abbey-street 
murder and the attack upon Mr. Field. Dow- 
ling, the wounded assassin, remains in Jervis- 
strect Hospital, and continues to improve. 
Fourteen constables, armed with swords and 
revolvers, are in charge of him, lest there 
should by any further attempt at rescue. The 
authorities have received written statements 
from several persons who witnessed the attack 
on Mr. Field, and who pursued the car. The 
condition of the wounded gentleman is satis- 
factory, and the doctors have every reason 
to hope that he wil) recover. The utmost sym- 
pathy is felt for him, and his establishment 
in Westmoreland-street has heen so besieged 
by persons making inquiriesasto his progress, 
that it has been found necessary to keep bul- 
letins as to his condition posted on the shop 
window. Great satisfaction is felt at the gra- 
cious solicitude shown by the Queen concern- 
ing Mr. Field. This afternoon her Majesty 
telegraphed to the Lord Lieutenant desiring 
to be informed how the wounded Juror was 
getting on, and directing the Viceroy to ex- 
press her sympathy with Mrs. Field, Earl 
Spencer sent his aide-de-camp, Captain Ste- 
wart, to Mr. Vield’s residence, and conveyed 
to Mrs. Field her Majesty’s message. Itis 
stated that Mr. Porter, surgeon to the Queen 
in Ireland, has been deputed by the Govern- 
ment to see Mr. Field, in consultation with 
the other medical gentlemen in attendance 
upon him. 

At five o'clock this evening the wounded 
gentleman took a sleeping draught. The 
doctors have directed that neither his wife 
nor any member of his family shall be allowed 
to sec him at present, as the least excitement 
might have a serious effect. His Excellency, 
with Mr. Hamilton (Under Secretary), Mr. 
Jenkinson (Head of the Criminal Investigation 
Department), and other Castle officials, were 
engaged in consultation all day with respect 
to the recent outrages and the measures to be 
adopted for putting the 11th Section of thie 
Crimes Act into force. I understand the 
Curfew Clause will not be put into operation 
till to-morrow evening. Great care will be 
taken that peaceful and law-abiding citizens 
will not be inconvenienced by it, but that the 
criminal classes shall feel ita great curb upon 
their action. I understand that lists are being 
prepared containing the names and residences 
of all the persons suspected of being con- 
cerned with the secret organisation that exists 
in the city. A publican named Comerford, 
carrying on business in Suffolk-street, was 
brought before Mr. Woodlock at the Police- 
court to-day, charged with having in his shop 
on Tuesday evening presented a revolver at a 
tailor named Kavanagh, with intent to do him 
bodily harm. In the course of an altercation 
Kavanagh called the defendant a raflian, and 
the accused then went behind the counter, 
took up a large revolver, and, presenting it, 
said, ‘* I will shoot you like a dog.” The 
prosecutor at once left the house and informed 
the police. The defendant was remanded for 
a week, but was allowed out on his own bail. 

Mipnicur, 

The city is comparatively quiet to-night. A 
report, which obtained rapid circulation, that 
Mr. Davitt had beenarrested, caused consider- 
able excitement for some time, but when it 
was found that the rumour was groundless the 
people who had assembled in Sackville-strect 
in expectation of obtaining news as to Mr. 
Davitt’s whereabouts quietly dispersed. Mr. 
Davitt is staying at the Imperial Hotel, Sack- 
ville-street, and the large number of detectives 
on duty in the street in the earlier part of the 
evening probably gave rise to the report. The 
chief thoroughfares are now comparatively de- 
serted. There are few policemen in uniform 
to be met. The detectives in plain clothes 
walk in threes. They are watching all pe- 
destrians closely, but up to the present they 
have not apprehended any suspected persons. 


A Plymouth correspondent states that orders 
have been mete to the effect that 250 
Marines are required to volunteer to proceed 
forthwith to Ireland on Detective service. 
The Marines served with great satisfaction in 
Ireland last winter, but on this occasion the 
Government are reported to have decided to 
send them on secret service, to provide each 
with a suit of plain clothes, and to pay non- 
commissioned officers £2 per week in ad- 
dition to their usual pay, whilst the privates 
will be paid at the rate of 35s. and 30s. per 
week, in addition to their usual receipts. It 
is understood that cach of the various Marine 
divisions will contribute to make up the re- 
quired number, 
So he ss 
ST. ANDREW'S DAY. 

On Thursday, St. Andrew's Day, the Scotch 
Corporation met, and as usual dined. They 
showed the liberality of educated Scotchmen 
by inviting Sir William Vernon Harcourt to 

reside over cocky-leeky and other delicacies. 
Sir William Harcourt is an after-dinner 
speaker of golden mouth; and though he is 
not absolutely a Scotchman—his birth, as he 
said, was too hopelessly southern to allow of 
his making the claim—his eloquence was 
sure to give his friends due meed for their 
hospitality. The only danger is lest his pre- 
sidency on a festive occasion should make 
angry passions rise in some Edinburgh 
bosoms. The patriotism of certain Scotch 
men who cannot get away from Scotland is 
apt to be a little acrimonious. Edinburgh 
has of late been supplicd with a good deal of 
angry patriotic writing, which her citizens 
probably do not allow to interfere with their 
enjoyment of life. The Scot who is not 
proud of his country, where, as Sir William 
Barconet testifies, all the ladies are young, and 
all the men are well-do-do, would deserve all 
that Sir Walter says of him, if he existed 
anywhere. But, as in the case of the assassin 
concerning whom Toad in the Hole asked for 
particulars, we must reply non est inventus. 
All natives of mountainous countries are 
patriotic. There is something in their own 
country for memory and imagination to lay 
hold of and cherish. One sees less in the 
landscape for a native of Huntingdonshire to 
rejoice in; a flat country is less apt to win 
hearts. The Russian peasant will emigrate 
as much as you please by land, because one 
plain, one corn field, one pine wood is ex- 
actly like any other pine wood, corn field, or 
steppe. Ie may be fond of his country, but 
he finds one home to be just as good as an- 
other, over most of the length and breadth of 
the Russian Empire. Now every Scot likes 
his own loch, glen, ben, knowe, or burn best. 
All these have plenty of character of their 
own, and plenty of character too has the 
country of straths, and hopes, and bens. 
Again, a little nation’s children cling together 
more closely than the sons of a great people. 
The Scotch have, by virtue of their long 
resistance to England, and of Sir Walter 
Scott’s novels and poems, become a sort 
of nationality. On this side the Highland 
line the people are of course chiefly English 
by blood, with a dash of Celt and Scandina- 
vian, and their spoken dialect is a form of old 
English. North of the Highland line live the 
clans, the descendants of the Highland Host. 
These were the natural enemies of the Low- 
land Scotch till very recent days. Even now 
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a Highland farm has 
“Pm no a Heelan 
a poor fellow 


a Lowland shepherd on 
no great love for Celts. 
beast; I'm a Rothesay man,” 
said once on being saluted as a “‘ Highland 
beast” by an imperious Lowlander. The old 
mutual hatred of the Scotch in the south— 
English by blood and specch, though not by 
historical associations—and of the Celts in 
the north still smoulders on. But in England, 
or abroad, all men born north of the Tweed 
are Scotch (or, as some of them prefer to say, 
Scottish), and a Scot with a Norman or Eng- 
lish name recognises a McKid or McFavish 
as a brother. Many clans have trans- 
lated their Celtic into English names, and a 
Robertson may be a Celt, though an Eng- 
lishman might not suspect it. Thus Scotch 
of English blood and Seoteh of Celtic blood 
have become fused in a sort of nationality, 
and Scott's writings did a great deal to bring 
this about. He made the once-despised and 
detested Highlanders seem so romantic that 
Lowlanders began to confuse themselves with 
their hereditary foes, to feel a sentimental 
interest in the Stewarts, and even occasionally 
to wear kilts. At present another fusion is 
melting Scotch and English together: the 
Scotch Sabbath is no longer all it once was; 
you may play a kymn tune on the piano 
without being stoned, and it is scarcely a 
reproach in Scotland to speak without a 
marked Scotch accent. All the good of 
patriotism survives in sentiment and good 
fellowship ; all the stupid acrimony and nar- 
nowness are passing away, and cannot be kept 
alive by fanatics.—Daily News. 


O 


THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 

The Evening Standard publishes the fol- 
lowing messages from Croydon despatched at 
different hours on Friday :— 

Nine o'Crocr. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury has had a 
very bad night, end his strength is gradually 
declining, Dr. Carpenter remained in atten- 
dance with some of the members of the family 
during the whole night. At three o'clock this 
morning Dr. Carpenter called up the family, 
as it seemed as if the end was approaching 
fast, but his Grace again rallied. The 
quietude of the past few days has given way 
to restlessness, and on awaning from snatches 
of filteen minutes of fitful sleep, the Arch- 
bishop for a moment or two sometimes wan- 
ders, but speedily recovers his full conscious- 
ness of the situation. In his conversation he 
gives instructions on various matters that he 
wishes to be carried out when he is gone. 
The doctor left Addington Park this morning 
for a short time, but will return later in the 
day. Before his departure, he issued the fol- 
lowing bulletin: —‘* The Archbishop has had 
a very disturbed and restless night, and is 
slowly losing power.” There is no doubt in 
the mind of the medical gentleman in attend- 
ance that the end is rapidly approaching, and 
that it was hardly probable that his Grace 
would last another twenty-four hours. It is 
now between three and four months since the 
illness first commenced, and nothing but won- 
derful vitality has sustained him. This morn- 
ing the bulletin was telegraphed to the Queen, 
the Prince and Princess of Wales, the Em- 
press of Germany, and a large number of 
other distinguished persons. 

i Haur-pasr TWELVE. 

Dr. Carpenter has returned to Addington 
Park, and is now in attendance upon the 
Archbishop. The strength of his Grace is 
gradually diminishing, and the situation is 
critical in the extreme. All of his family are 
around him, and he remains perfectly con- 
scious. This morning the Sacrament was 
administered by the Rev. R. T. Davidson, 
the son-in-law and domestic chaplain of the 
Archbishop. His Grace suffers no pain, but 
it is evident that he is quietly passing away. 
To-day is the fourth anniversary of the death 
of Mrs. Tait, who expired on the 1st Dezem- 
ber, 1878. 

Havr-past For. 

There is no perceptible change in the con- 
dition of the Archbishop this afternoon. 
Sinee mid-day he has slept comfortably, and 
the doctor has now left for a short time, 
but will return this evening. 
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THE GRAVESEND MURDER. 

On Thursday, Mr. Penman, coroner for the 
borough of Gravesend, resumed the inquest 
relative to the death of Mr. Thomas Eves, 
who was found murdered at the Gravesend 
Pavilion and Subscription Grounds on the 
19th inst. The two lads, William Clarke and 
Charles Henderson, accused of thecrime, were 
present during the inquiry. The fresh evidence 
was taken : Mrs. Eves, widow of the deceased, 
recalled, identified the bunch of keys which 
had been found in the Pavilion grounds as 
belonging to her husband. and added that he 
always carried them in his trousers pocket. 
The witness believed Clarke had the key of 


the centre gate, which was near the conser- | 


vatory.—Pelice-constable Easton stated that 
when he searched the deceased he found on 
hima pocket-book which he took from his in- 
side breast coat, and which contained six 
cheques, none of which had heen presented.— 
Superintendent Berry proved examining the 
Pavilion Grounds, where he found distinct 
traces of a severe struggle having taken place. 
He also foznd a hat belonging to the deceased; 
it was about five yards distant from the large 
pool of blood. On the first occasion Clarke 
came voluntarily to the police-station, where 
he made the statement already re- 
ported. The bloodmarks on the walls of the 
yavilion and conservatory appeared to have 
kosa caused by a person who did not know 
what he was doing.—William Lindsall stated 
that as he was walking with Henderson to- 
wards Northfleet last Tuesday week he said 
to witness, ‘‘ If I was the lad that had done 
the murder I would have gone away.” The 
witnes having answered that it would be no 
good his going away as he would be sure to 
he caught, he said, “ No, Ishouldn’t, I should 
have got a ship that was going out of dock 
directly.” Risptkeaon did not say where he 
would go to get a ship, but he told witness 
that he was unable to get any rest on the pre- 
vious night.—Detective Robert Leamon, re- 
examined, said that after he arrested Hender- 
son he told him that the trousers he was then 
wearing belonged to a young man with whom 
he lodged. When he showed Henderson the 
two pieces of brass which were found on 
him, he said he had taken them off an old 
door. However, that morning they had been 
identified as belonging to Mr. Eve's watch. 
He then asked him how he accounted for 
having poeno of a portion of Mr. Eve's 
watch chain, and he said, ‘‘I picked it up in 
the grounds, but I know nothing of the 
watch.” Atthat time nothing had heenfsaidabou 
the watch. William Bartlett, with whom Hen- 
derson lodged at Hoxton, stated that his suspi- 
cions were aroused with regard to Henderson, 
and he went to Bishopsgate Police-station and 
communicated with the police. — Samuel 
Morris Samuel, watchmaker and jeweller, 
stated that he failed to recognise Henderson 
as the person who brought part of the silver 
case to him for sale, but it was a young man, 
and he gave him ts. 4d. for it.— James 
Knowles, carpenter, 28, Stone-street, Graves 
end, stated that Henderson had been in his 
employ for eleven months to learn the trade. 
On the Tuesday afternoon he left Henderson 
in the shop, and did not see him again until 
he was in custody. There was no truth in 
Ilenderson’s statement that he left because the 
witness abused him, or that he threw a mallet 
at the witness. —The Coroner then proceeded 
to sum up. Clarke made a long statement, 
the greater portion of which has been given 
in evidence. He concluded by saying :— 
‘Henderson says he and I did it with a big 
stick. IfI helped him, why wasn’t the money 
shared? That's all I want to say.”—Hen- 
derson, after being cautioned, and asked if he 
wished to make astatement, said, ‘* No, sir.” 
The ‘jury returned a verdict of Wilful 
Murder against William Clarke and Charles 
Henderson. 


Witts anp Brgvesrs.—The will (dated May 
11, 1877), with five codicils thereto, of Baron 
Solomon Benedict de Worms, late of The 
Lodge, Egham, Surrey, and of 27, Park- 
crescent, Portland-place, who died at Brigh- 
ton on October 20 last, was proved in the 
principal registry of the Court of Probate on 
the 16th ult. by Baron George de Worms and 
Baron Henry de Worms, M.P., the two sons 
of the deceased, two of the executors (power 
bein® reserved to the other executor, Mr. 
Adolf Landauer, of Vienna, the son-in-law of 
the deceased, to prove the same), the value 
of the persona! estate amounting to £429,271, 
exclusive of that i} Austria and elsewhere on 
the Continent. The testator leaves £30,000, 
in trust, for his daughter Ellen, the wife of 
Mr. Adolf Landauer, dnd her husband and 
children (having already made provision for 
his daughter on her marriage and otherwise} , 
and also, in trust, for the widow and children 
of his late son Anthony such a sum as, with 
the sums payable on his death, under the 
documents mentioned in his will, would make 
up the sum of £50,000. The will contains 
numerous legacies to friends and charities, 
and an option to his sons, in succession, to 
purchase his frechold estate at Egham. The 
residue of his property is left to his two sons, 
Baron George de Worms and Baron Henry 
de Worms, in equal sharcs.—The will (dated 
Oct. 21, 1873) of Mr. Thomas Edward Fair- 
fax, formerly of the Bengal Civil Service, but 
late of the Albany, Piccadilly, who died on 
October 5 last), at Greycrook, St. Boswell’s, 
Roxburghshire, was proved on the 16th ult. 
by Sir William George Herbert Taylor Ram- 
say Fairfax, Bart., the brother, the value of 
the personal estate in the United Kingdom 
amounting to over £77,000. The testator, 
after giving legacies to relatives and others, 
gives one-third of the residue of his property 
fo each of his brothers, Sir William G. H. T. 
R. Fairfax and Henry Fairfax, and the other 
third to his sister, Mrs. Elizabeth Mary Gre- 
gory, for life, and then to his said tro 
brothers.—//lustrated London News. 


Tug Wreck or H.M.S. “ Proentx.”—The 
Court-martial to inquire into the loss of her 
Majesty's ship Phænir re-assembled on board 
her Majesty's ship Royal Adelaide, at Devon- 
jort, on Thursday. Captain Bosanquet, her 
Maiesty’s ship Vorthumberland, presided. 
Commander Grenfell was the first witness. 
He said that, looking to the fact that up till 
about 1 p.m. there had been but little wind, 
and that the tide arrows on the chart did not 
show the influence of the tide as extending 
beyond 15 miles from the coast, he did not 
think the ship had been swept so far to the 
south-west as Lieutenant Hill estimated. 
Lieutenant Price, first Lieutenant of the ship, 
who was in bed at the time the ship went 
ashore, detailed the circumstances attending 
the wreck. Mr. Harvey, the carpenter, who 
said the water first appeared in the fore com- 
yartment, and Mr. Blackburn, the engineer, 
iaving given evidence, the President an- 
nounced that the case for the prosecution had 
closed. Commander Grenfell, on behalf of 
himself and Lieutenant Hill and Mr. Merrett, 
gunner, requested an adjournment until Fri- 
day, in order to prepare the defence. The 
Court acceded. 


Tue Arsy Reserve.—A General Order has 
been issued by the War Office, stating that 
her Majesty has been pleased to command that 
the services of those men of the Ist Class 
Army Reserve who were called out on per- 
manent service on the 25th July 1882, who 
joined the Reserve between the 1st July and 
31st December, 1881, and who are now serv- 
ing, or may hereafter arrive, in the United 
Kingdom, are no longer required. 


Tue Persas Car Disastrer.—Colonel Yole 
land, in his report to the Leeds coroner rela- 
tive to the Pullman car disaster on the 294l 
October, issued on Thursday, points out that 
two passengers in the car and the conductor 
got through the door at the leading end of the 
car, and at that time Dr. Arthur was awake 
and spoke, although, according to the evi- 
dence, he was under the influence of drink or 
some stupefying drug. It seemed certain, 
however, that there was nothing to have 
prevented him then escaping from the ear. 
The inspector cons ders a mistake was made 
in taking the car on half a mile to the water 
crane at Messrs. Nicholson's after it was 
detached from the other part of the train, 
believing that the efforts made at the first 
stoppage to extinguish the fire might, if con- 
tinued, have been successful and Dr. Arthur's 
life saved. No blame was attributed to the 
company’s servants for this error of judgment. 
There was no positive evidence to show in 
what manner the fire originated, but he could 
see no way other than the supposition that 
it was occasioned by the riding lamp of the 
passenger Cranston, cither whilst burning 
igniting some substance orin the act of its 

| being blown out some spark or sparks 

coming in contact with combustible ma- 

| terial. He does not consider the engine 
driver to blame for not stopping when the 
alarm whisile sounded; but he condemned 
the rule on which thev acted, which was made 
under different conditions to those now ex- 
isting both as to making-up of trains and 
working of the traflic. Iere was a well- 
appoinied train fitted with the Westing- 
house continuous automatic brake, and run- 
ning on a main line worked on the ab- 
solute block system. The driver must have 
known that the alarm whistle was sounded 
by some passenger or servant of the com- 
pany giving him notjce that something was 
wrong, in order that the train might be 
stopped, Colonel Yolland then goes on to 
say that the cord communication in Pull- 
man cars appeared to be of very little use. 
as passengers had great difficulty in reaching 
it unless they went to the platform at the 
end of the car. He also pointed out that 
this system of communication is not sance 
tioned by the Board of Trade, and that, 
therefore, all railway companies who continue 
to use it are liable to penalties. If the train 
had been stopped when the alarm was 
sounded, he thought it highly probable that 
Dr. Arthur's life would have been saved. In 
all cases of murder or outrage in trains, or 
of carriages taking fire, seconds of time 
saved were invaluable ; and he trusts no long 
time will elapse before the company’s rule on 
this point will be altogether changed. Ha 
also thinks that lighted reading-lamps should 
not be permitted in sleeping berths occupied 
by passengers. 


Tur Deke or Epinaveacn’s Inpngss.—The 
Lancet is glad to be able to report that the 
Duke of Edinburgh is recovering from his 
indisposition. The Dake has been suffering 
from a pulmonary and nephritic congestion, 
due to exposure on board the Lively. All 
serious symptoms have now passed away, but 
Dr. Wilks of Ashford is stillin attendance on 
his Royal Highness. Though there need be 
no anxiety about a permanent recovery, it is 
obvious from the peculiar nature of his ma- 
lady that many months must elapse before his 
Royal Highness will be able to undergo the 
fatigue and: exposure incident to his profes- 
sional vocation, 


Tue Cuannen Texxer.—It was not gene- 
rally known on the occasion of the recent 
visit of mining engineers to the Channel 
Tunnel at Dover that two very important ex- 
yeriments were made by Professors Abel and 
Varrington Smythe with new explosives 
which are destined to supersede the present 
dangerous blasting in mining operations. 
The first experiment was with an invention 
of Professor Abel’s—a dynamite shell, which 
consists of a charge of that material placed 
in a cylinder of water. The experiment, 
however, owing to a slight defect, which it is 
said can be overcome, was not successful. 
The other experiment, which produced some 
very satisfactory results, was with the new 
system of breaking down coal and rock by 
means of compressed caustic lime, a process 
which has already found considerable fayour 
on the Continent.—Tines. 
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FRANCE AND ENGLAND IN 
MADAGASCAR. 

The Economist, while admitting that 
there is much reason for annoyance at 
French action in Madagascar, contends 
that such a feeling, justas it may be, is not 
a sufficient reason for protesting in any 
official way against French policy in Ma- 
dagascar. It may be brutal policy, but 
the ceremonial brutality of one country t9- 
wards another Power is no reason for a 
third country’s official interference. It 
may be a policy of conquest, but Great 
Britain is not bound to prevent conquests, 
unless they injure either her own interests 
or the general welfare of mankind. The 
French, from their own point of view, are 
only doing what the English, the Spa- 
niards, and the Russians have repeatedly 
done. It is impossible to show that the 
world is injured by their action, while 
specially British interests remain totally 
unaffected. We have no settlements in 
Madagascar, and no treaty rights other 
than we have with every Power, and the 
French in possession of Madagascar will 
not have any power of interrupting our 
route to India which they do not possess 
now. They can sail out into the Channel 
from Cherbourg and seize ships bound for 
India much more easily than they can 
from any port in Madagascar. There is, 
in fact, no reason for interference, while 
there are two most solid reasons against 
it. One is that it is essential to interests 
much greater than those of Madagascar that 
the fissure which is spreading between 
England and France, a fissure which is 
the one weak place in the policy of Mr. 
Gladstone’s Government, should not be 
widened peoples, after 


until the two 
thirty years of amity, once more grow 
sispicious of each other; and the other 
is that the Malagasies can take care of them- 
selves without any help from us. Plainly, 
though Englishmen may regret, and re- 
gret keenly, the conquest of Madagascar 
by France, it is not their duty or their 
business to prevent it in the only feasible 
way, namely, by insisting at any risk that 
the conquest shall not be attempted. Let 
the French get a bit of the tropical world 
if they can. They are only giving new 
hostages to Great Britain. 

The Spectator points out that no troops 
have been sent to Madagascar, and the 
Government is evidently either pandering 
to a momentary ery, or is under the im- 
pression that, on the first demonstration 
of foree, the Hovas will give way. That 
is a mistake. The Hovas are Malays by 
descent, and retain the fighting qualities 
of their ancestors. In 18415 they beat off 
England and France united, and they will 
defend to the last the line of swampy forest 
which separates the healthy uplands from 
the coast. The French will either be de- 
feated, or forced to employ a much larger 
expedition. 

The Tablet says:—French politicians 
have been pressing a policy of active ag- 
gression in Tunis, in the Corea, in Mada- 
gascar, in Annam, in Tahiti, in Raiatea, in 
Mzab, in Guayaquil, on the Red Sea, and 
on the Gongo. Of these the case of 
Madagascar most nearly touches at once 
the sympathies and the interests of English- 
men. Nothing but their own moderation 
or English interference can now stand be- 
tween the French and the conquest ol 
Madagascar. Neither obstacle need be 
seriously considered and the Government 
of Queen Ranavalona must choose be ween 
speedy concession and ultimate destruction 5 
Apart from the high-handed injustice of 
the French Government, we shall regret 
the subjection and possible disappearance 
from among the nations of the one branch 
of the Polynesian Malays who have shown 
a capacity for self-rule and who have de- 
veloped a peculiar but still progressive 
civilisation. But, however that may be, 
England has too much on her hands to al- 
low her to play the knight errant redres- 
sing the wrongs of the world, and there 
must have been a sad waste of experience 
somewhere, if the French Ministry believes 
that, in threatening the freedom of the 
Hovas, they are laying the foundations of 
a colonial empire. 
ee ae 


THE OUTRAGES IN DUBLIN. 
The Saturday Review has no fault to 
find with the immediate measures which 
the Irish Executive has taken to meet the 
new situation. They have offered a very 


large reward for the discovery of the 
would-be assassins of Mr. Field; they 


have put in force the *‘ curfew clause” of 
the Crimes Prevention Act; and they 
appear to be making arrests, where 
possible, with vigour and promptitude. It 
to the Irish police is being rce- 
eruited from the marines; and the 
is said that a very valuable addition 
treatment of inflammatory speeches, 
though tardy and somewhat lenient, is of 
the right kind. All this is of a piece with 
the general conduct of Lord Spencer, and 
it deserves all praise. But it cannot be 
too often repeated that the best efforts of 
the Irish Executive, from Lord Spencer 
himself to the constables who risk their 
lives in the slums of Dublin, are, and must 
be, useless so long as the Radical miscon- 
ception of Irish crime which prevails at 
headquarters in London continues, W hile 
the Irish Secretary is manipulating figures 
to show that this and that crime ought not 
to count in his total; while he _is 
giving English partisans the cue to distin- 
guish between Fenianism and Land League- 
ism; while he is truckling to agrarian 
greed by withdrawing court valuers, judges 
and jurors, soldiers and constables put 
their lives in jeopardy to no purpose. No 
man who has studied the history of Ireland 
and Irish crime free from the predetermina- 
tion to see all things as Mr. Gladstone sees 
them can doubt the entire solidarity of the 
two classes of crime which Mr. Trevelyan 
seeks to distinguish. And it is to this 
fatal distinction, and the carrying out of it 
in legislation and policy, that the present 
anarchy of Ireland is due. 

The Spectator counsels Englishmen not 
to be too much disheartened either by the 
fresh outrages in Ireland, or by Michael 
Davitt’s appeal for a new agitation against 
rent. So far from proving that remedial 
legislation has failed, they show that it has, 
in great measure, succeeded. The agrarian 
agitation, which was always the most for- 
midable of the difficulties, both because it 
was partly just and because it arose from 
the true enconomic difficulty of Ireland— 
the incompatibility of the English tenure 
with the circumstances of „a poor and 
agricultural country—has within the last 
oe 


few months sersibly declined. The Land Act, 
slow as its direct working is confessed by 
Mr. Trevelyan to be, has begotten new 
ideas in landlords, agents, and tenantry, 
and the latter begin at last to lose the old 
sense of insecurity which with them, as 
with the artisans of the Continent, who 
have no poor-law, is an abiding cause at 
ence of fear and irritation. The new out- 
burst of outrages only signifies that the 
secret societies have become desperate, 
and will be suppressed by the forces 
opposed to them as certainly as insurrec- 
tion would be, though not with the same 
amount of ease. There is every pro- 
spect of Ireland relapsing into one of those 
periods of quiescence which have always 
followed her periods of eruption, and have 
always been accompanied by an advance 
in wealth whieh makes the next outburst 
less furious and less dificult to manage. 
eee eee 


ARABIS EXAMINATION. 
The Cairo correspondent of the Times 
telegraphed on Friday :—- 
The perusal of Arabi’s examination in chief 
leaves a painful impression and must destroy 
the last shred of belicfin his honesty. Having 


| been taken prior to receiving ‘counsel's assist- 


ance, it shows a certain ability of a low 
order; and if addressed to a public in abso- 
lute ignorance of the facts, would read as a 
plausible story, which, however, if one is 
sufficiently informed, it is hardly possible to 
treat as serious. Thus, to all the early acts of 
insubordination, he practically pleads guilty, 
and urges the Khedive’s amnesty, For the 
period since those acts, he maintains his ab- 
solute loyalty to the Khedive, and represents 
himself as shrinking from publicity, WO gees 
forward by the nation. Confronted with 
damning facts, he first denies them, then 
pleads forgetfulness, and finally explains 
them away. Being asked whether he had not 
requested the Sultan to depose the Khedive, 
he said positively, ‘*‘ No.” Pressed again, he 
said that he could not remember. 

Questioned as to how often he had written to 
the Sultan, he said, ‘‘ Once.” But when con- 
fronted with three lengthy letters, containing 
filthy abuse of the Khedive and of English 
soldiers, and asking for the Khedive’s deposi- 
tion, he replies, ‘‘ It is well known that no 
man can recall all his acts.” Having been re- 
quired to explain two telegrams addressed to 
the Prefect of Police at Alexandria just before 
the massacres, begging him to hurry forward the 
“important act decided upon,” he replies that 
he forgets to what they refer. 

In order to show the pressure exercised 
over the country, he is asked about the 800 
prisoners found in Cairo prison upon the oc- 
cupation, and replies that he thinks there 
were only 100, and that they were sentenced by 
a regular Court, not by himself. Asked whether 
he did not influence the Court, he declares 
that he never interfered. But when confronted 
with the President of this Court, who was 
Yacoub Sami, his own Sub-Minister of War, 
and fellow prisoner, who states that every 
yrisoner was sentenced by Arahi’s order, he 
still denies it. Asked about imprisonment 
of one murderer in particular, he replies that 
he knows nothing about it. When shown 
a letter from Yacoub Sami, commencing 
to the effect that Arabi is to have 
this murderer imprisoned as a personal 
favour, he says he never received the letter. 
And when his secretary proves that he must 
have received it, he says he omitted to read 
it. He was shown a copy of the question 
submitted to the Ulema, as to the deposition 
of the Khedive. tle denied that he had seen 
it. He was told that it was found in his 
house; he denied it. Ile was then told that 
the English authorities had found it there ; 
upon which he replied that it must have been 
put there without his knowledge. As regards 
Nedim, Arabi repudiates him altogether, and 
says that he never even read his newspaper, 
although it is admitted to be printed and pub- 
lished by the Government. Indeed, his own 
unassisted defence may be summarised as 
consisting of an absolute denial of all facts 
until confronted with the proof of them ; the 
allegation of pressure from the nation for all 
acts proved; and through it all no trace of 
independence, publie spirit, patriotism, or the 
courage of his opinions. From one end to 
the other of many pages of platitudes there 
is no single appeal in favour of the people of 
whom he claims to be the champion. We 
have only the spectacle of one man fencing 
shrewdly for his own life, the saving of which 
he openly avows was the sole motive of his 
first act of revolt. 
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Frexen Craus tx Arrica—The Morn- 
iny Post gives prominence to the follow- 
ing with reference to the claims being raised 
hy France to various places in Africa and 
elsewhere :—We understand that Lord Gran- 
ville has forwarded to her Britannic Majesty's 
Ambassador at Paris an important despatch 
regarding the proposed settlement of a I’rench 
station at Tadjoura, on the Red Sea, But it 
appears that the claims of France on the Red 
Sea do not end at Tadjoura. We are now 
informed that the Government of the Republic 
is determined to occupy a spot which it con- 
siders far more important for commercial and 
maritime purposes than Massouah to Egypt. 
The island of Dissee, south of the Bay of 
Adulis, to the extreme north-west of a long 
peninsula, known under the name of Ilurtoo, 
is now claimed by I’rance in virtue ofa treaty 
concluded in November, 1859, between the 
Chief of Tigré and the captain of a French 
man-of-war, M. de Russel. | Every day 
brings news of fresh claims made by France 
in Africa and the Red Sea. The real object 
of this aggressive policy is clear enough. 
Since the Joint Control, much to the regret 
of Parisian politicians and financiers, must 
be done away with, the compensation must 
be of a character to satisfy something more 
than mere French amour propre. We may 
expect to hear of hundreds more of instances 
of French naval oflicers having planted the 
French flag in semi-barbarous countries. A 
list of them will be presented to England, 
which will be called upon to recognise Irench 
protectorates and settlements, and military, 
naval, and commercial stations on sea-coasts 
and river-banks. In the event of England 
refusing compensation under this form France 
herself, if no other Power, will take the 
initiative, and propose a conference for the 
settlement of the Egyptian question. But 
meanwhile, as the French Minister of Marine 
declared to the Chamber, the ‘‘ assertion that 
the French navy is in erior to the English is 
untrue, and the construction of the new 
powerful ironclads is being vigorously pushed 
on.” 

Tur Loxpox Scuoot Boarn.—The official 
return of members elected to serve on the 
London School Board was furnished by the 
Education Department, at Whitehall, to the 
clerk of the Board, Mr. Croad, on Wednes- 
day afternoon. The Board is composed of 
seven ladies and forty-six gentlemen, the 
latter comprising one knight (right hon.), one 
knight and alderman, twenty-four profes- 
sional men (barristers, solicitors, etc.), and 
retired gentlemen, six merchants and manu- 
facturers, eleven ministers of religion, and 
two working men. Of the original members 
of the Board there are only five on the pre- 
sent Board—namely, Mr. E. N. Buxton, Mr. 
Robert Freeman, Mr. Benjamin Lucraft, Mr. 
W. Pearce, and Sir Edmund A. Currie. Of 
these five, three of them represent the divi- 
sion of the Tower Hamlets. Of the last 
Board, there were thirty-one members re- 
elected; seven, who offered themselves for 
re-election, defeated; and twelve retired. 
There are twenty-one entirely new members 
in the new Board, and one who, though an 
original member, was not on the last Board. 
There are two Roman Catholics on this, as 
on the last Board. 


PROROGATION OF PARLIAMENT. 

Parliament was prorogued on Saturday 
by Royal Commission, The House of 
Lords met at four o'clock, and soon after- 
wards the members of the House of Com- 
mons, who met a few minutes earlier, 
were summoned to hear the Queen’s Speech 
read. The Speech was as follows :— 

My Lorps AND GENTLEMEN, 

After a session of remarkable duration, I 
am at length enabled to bring your labours to 
a close. I continue to hold relations of cor- 
dial amity with all Foreign Powers. The 
commercial negotiations with France, which 
were proceeding in February, did net result in 
the conclusion of a treaty. But the Govern- 
ment and Legislature of that country have 
pursued an enlightened policy ; and there has 
not, in consequence, been any general falling- 
off in the dealings between the two countries, 
which at once promote their material well- 
being and strengthen the bonds of friendship 
now happily uniting them. The operations 
in Egypt, both naval and military, which a 
wise liberality enabled me to conduct upon 
an adequate scale, and which were prose- 
cuted with such energy and fidelity in all 
the departments, were brought to an 
early and successful issue, I take this oppor- 
tunity of placing upon record my gratitude to 
the able officers who commanded by sca and 
land, and to the victorious forces, of which 
my Indian army supplied a distinguished part. 
The recent events in Egypt have enhanced 
mv obligations in regard to its affairs, of 
which I spoke to you at the beginning of your 
juree session. I shall study to discharge 
my duties in such a manner as to maintain 
international engagements, to uphold and con- 
solidate the privileges which have been suc- 
cessively acquired, to promote the happiness 
of the people and tho *‘ prudent development 
of their institutions,” and to avoid any mea- 
sure which might tend towards disturbing the 
tranquillity of the East. And I feel confident 
that my aims, and the result of my counsels, 
will commend themselves to the approval of 
the Powers, my allies, in their several rela- 
tions to that interesting region. 

GENTLEMEN OF THE louse OF CouMoNs, 

I thank you for the supplies whichfyou have 
granted to me to mect the various and ex- 
tended wants of the public service, 

My Lorps ann GENTLEMEN, 

After a succession of unfavourable seasons 
in the greater portion of the United Kingdom, 
the produce of the land has, during the pre- 
sent year, been for the most part abundant, 
and trade is moderately active. The growth 
of the revenue, however, is sensibly retarded 
by a cause which must in itself be contem- 
plated with satisfaction; I refer to the dimi- 
nution in the receipts of the Exchequer from 
the duties on intoxicating liquors. In some 
parts of Ircland I am cornpelled to anticipate 
distress during the approaching winter. I 
have also to record with deep pain that the 
horrible crime of assassination has been rife in 
the Metropolitan City of Dublin; and there is a 
special call of duty upon the Executive autho- 
rity to exercise with fidelity and firmness the 
powers with which ithas been entrusted. In 
the social condition of the country at large, 
however, [ have the satisfaction of noting that 
there has been a marked improvement ; and 
the law has acted with renewed vigour 
under the provisions you have devised. l 
have an earnest hope that this improve- 
ment will be maintained and extended. Iam 
indebted to your wisdom for having passed 
the measures which I deemed indispensable 
for restoring the supremacy of the law in Ire- 
land, and for removing impediments to the 
wide and progressively enlarged action of the 
Land Act of 1881. You have also passed a 
varicty of measures from which, in their se- 
veral spheres of operation, I anticipate much 
advantage to my people. I could, indead, 
have desired to congratulate you at the pre- 
sent time on your having been able to meet 
the wants of the country for practical and 
effective legislation on many well-known 
and weighty subjects, of high interest to 
large portions of the community, some 
of which I commended to your notice 
at the opening of the session. After the re- 
cess you will resume your labours under cir- 
cumstances which, I trust, may prove more 
favourable to their accomplishment than those 
of the current year ; and I rely with confi- 
dence on your energy and wisdom for the dis- 
charge, under the Divine blessing, of the 
arduous responsibilities which must ever at- 
tach to the Parliament of my Empire. 


Sees meee patente 


ST. ANDREW’S DAY. 
On Thursday, St. Andrew’s Day, the Scotch 
Corporation met, and as usual dined. They 
showed the liberality of educated Scotchmen 
by inviting Sir William Vernon Harcourt to 
preside over cocky-leeky and other delicacies. 
Sir William Harcourt is an after-dinner 
speaker of golden mouth; and though he is 
not absolutely a Scotchman—his birth, as he 
said, was too hopelessly southern to allow of 
his making the claim—his ecloquence was 
sure to give his friends due meed for their 
hospitality. The only danger is lest his pre- 
sidency on a festive occasion should make 
angry passions rise in some Hdinburgh 
bosoms. The patriotism of certain Scotche 
men who cannot get away from Scotland is 
apt to be a little acrimonious. Edinburgh 
has of late been supplied with a good deal of 
angry patriotic writing, which her citizens 
probably do not allow to interfere with their 
enjoyment of life. The Scot who is not 
proud of his country, where, as Sir William 
Harcourt testifies, all the ladies are young, and 
all the men are well-do-do, would deserve all 
that Sir Walter says of him, if he existed 
anywhere. But, as in the case of the assassin 
concerning whom Toad in the Hole asked for 
particulars, we must reply non est inventus. 
All natives of mountainous countries are 
patriotic. There is something in their own 
country for memory and imagination to lay 
hold of and cherish. One sees less in the 
landscape for a native of Huntingdonshire to 
rejoice in; a flat country is less apt to win 
hearts. The Russian peasant will emigrate 
as much as you please by land, because one 
plain, one corn field, one pine wood is ex- 
actly like any other pine wood, corn field, or 
steppe. He may be fond of his country, but 
he finds one home to be just as good as an- 
other, over most of the length and breadth of 
the Russian Empire. Now every Scot likes 
his own loch, glen, ben, knowe, or burn best. 
All these have plenty of character of their 
own, and plenty of character too has the 
country of straths, and hopes, and bens, 
Again, a little nation’s children cling together 
more closely than the sons of a great people. 
The Scotch have, by virtue of their long 
resistance to England, and of Sir Walter 
Scott’s novels and poems, become a sort 
of nationality. On this side the Highland 
line the people are of course chiefly English 
by blood, with a dash of Celt and Scandina- 
vian, and their spoken dialect is a form of old 
English. North of the Highland line live the 
clans, the descendants of the Highland lost. 
These were the natural enemies of the Low- 
land Scotch till very recent days. Even now 
a Lowland shepherd on a Highland farm has 
no great love for Celts. ‘I'm no a Heeland 
beast, I'm a Rothesay man,” a poor fellow 
said once on being saluted as a ‘* Highland 
beast” by an imperious Lowlander. The old 
mutual hatred of the Scotch in the south— 
English by blood and speech, though not by 
historical associations—and of the Celts in 
the north still smoulders on. But in England, 
or abroad, all men born north of the Tweed 
are Scotch (or, as some of them prefer to say, 
Scottish), and a Scot with a Norman or Eng- 
lish name recognises a McKid or McTavish 
as a brother. Many clans have trans- 
lated their Celtic into English names, and a 
Robertson may be a Celt, though an Eng- 
lishman might not suspect it. Thus Scotch 
of English blood and Scotch of Celtic blood 
have become fused in a sort of nationality, 
and Scott's writings did a great deal to bring 


! this about. 
detested Highlanders seem so romantic that 
Lowlanders began to confuse themselves with 
their hereditary foes, to feel a sentimental 
interest in the Stewarts, and even occasionally 
to wear kilis. At present another fusion is 
melting Scotch and English together: the 
Scotch Sabbath is no longer all it once was; 
you may play a kymn tune on the piano 
without being stoned, and it is scarcely a 
reproach in Scotland to speak without a 
marked Scotch accent. All the good of 
patriotism survives in sentiment and good 
fellowship; all the stupid acrimony and nar- 
rowness are passing away, and cannot be kept 
alive by fanatics.—Daily News, 

THE STATE OF IRELAND. 

In an interview with a correspondent in 
Dublin on lriday night Mr. Michael Davitt 
stated that it was not his intention to place 
any obstacle in the way of the execution of 
any steps which the Government might intend 
to take against him. With regard to recent 
outrages in Dublin, Mr. Davitt remarked that 
every Irishman of whatever class condemned 
and deplored them. Although unable to define 
his future course of action in the absence of a 
knowledge of the Government’s intentions, 
Mr. Davitt expressed a decided determination 
not to enter into any recognizances. What- 
ever the charge brought against him Dy the 
Government, it would have to be proved in 
a court of law. Mr. Davitt said he should 
not speak at Bruff, county Limerick, on Sun- 
day next, as originally announced, as he had 
caught a severe cold at the open-air meeting 
at Navan last Sunday, and his medical adviser 
had considered that he should abandon the 
journcy. He should, however, leave Dublin 
on Monday for [England unless any proceed- 
ings were taken against him in the meantime. 
A telegram from Dublin on Friday night 
stated that a summons would probably be 
served upon Mr, Davitt on Saturday. 

Captain Talbot, the Chief Commissioner of 
Police, has published to the force under his 
command an order of the Lord Lieutenant 
granting a special gratuity to the force. All 
members below the rank of commissioners, 
who were serving in the force on the 30th of 
November, 1882, and appointed to the force 
on or before the undermentioned dates, will 
be entitled to participate according to the fol- 
lowing scale :—To each member appointed to 
the force before the 24th of October, 1879, a 
sum equal to three months’ pay at the rates 
payable to them respectively on the 24th of 
April, 1882; to each member appointed to the 
forco on or after the 24th of October, 1879, 
but before the 24th of October, 1880, a sum 
equal to two months’ pay as defined above ; 
to each member appointed to the force on or 
after the 21th of October, 1889, but before the 
24th of October, 1881, a sum equal to one 
month's pay as defined above. 

Mr. Field continues to hold his ground, 
and his medical attendants are well satisfied 
with his condition. No clue to the discovery 
of his assailants has yet been found. 


The /rish Times says that the special money 
grant which the Lord-Lieutenant has an- 
nounced will be asked from Parliament for 
the Dublin police will be valued all the more 
by the men, as it has no bearing whatever on 
the inquiries of the late Police Commission, 
but is merely a tribute to their honesty and 
vigilance. it is only fair to them to say that 
whenever it became necessary to place the 
liberties of the citizens in the least deziee ex- 
ceptionally in their discretion, they have under- 
stool the reasonable limits of their duty, and 
carried it out in proper temper and with 
sullicient effect. What the citizens would at 
present desire, in order to reassure the com- 
munity and prevent ill effects on trade and 
the depression on society consequent upon 
uneasiness, would be such an augmentation 
of the force even by temporary supplement as 
would enable a general system of adequate 
patrolling to be adopted both within the city 
and in the principal suburbs. 

The Freeman's Journal, while announcing 
its satisfaction at the grant, takes the oppor- 
tunity of again expressing what it believes to 
be the universal public feeling—that it is 
essentially necessary for the Executive imme- 
diately to make some arrangements which will 
enable the police to return to their ordinary 
civie duty in the streets. The importation of 
strangers totally unacquainted with Dublin 
and its citizens to discharge the duty properly 
appertaining to trained members of the police 
would, the Freeman's Journal believes, be a 
very great calamity, and wouldin a short time 
result in mistakes which would seriously ex- 
asperate public feeling. 

We (Morning Post) understand that in view 
of the serious condition of affairs in Ireland 
the return of Mr. R. G. C. Hamilton, the 
Under Secretary of Siate for that country, to 
resume his post as permanent Secretary at 
the Admiralty has been indefinitely postponed. 
Mr. Hamilton's appointment in Ireland is en- 
tirely temporary, and in the ordinary course 
he would have resumed his duties at the Ad- 
miralty at the end of this year. Ile was 
suddenly summoned to Dublin Castle to suc- 
ceed the late Mr. Burke. It is understood 
that the Irish [Executive are desirous of Mr. 
llamilton remaining permanently in Dublin, 
and should this be finaily decided upon, 
Captain G. Tryon, C.B., who is now offi- 
ciating for him, will be confirmed in the post 
of secretary to the Admiralty. 
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THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 


The Evening Standard publishes the fol- 
lowing messages from Croydon despatched at 
different hours on Friday :— 

Nine o'Ciock,. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury has had a 
very bad night, and his strength is gradually 
declining. Dr. Carpenter remained in atten- 
dance with some of the membersof the family 
during the whole night. At three o'clock this 
morning Dr. Carpenter called up the family, 
as it seemed as if the end was approaching 
fast, but his Grace again rallied. The 
quictude of the past few days has given way 
to restlessness, and on awasing from snatches 
of fi teen minutes of fitful sleep, the Arch- 
bishop for a moment or two sometimes wan- 
ders, but speedi y recovers his full conscious- 
ness of the situation. In his conversation he 
gives instructions on various matters that he 
wishes to be carried out when he is gone. 
The doctor left Addington Park this morning 
for a short time, but will return later in the 
day. Before his departure, he issued the fol- 
lowing bulletin:—** The Archbishop has had 
a very disturbed and restless night, and is 
slowly losing power.” There is no doubt in 
the mind of the medical gentleman in attend- 
ance that the end is rapidly approaching, and 
that it was hardly probable that his Grace 
would last another twenty-four hours. It is 
now between three and four months since the 
illness first commenced, and nothing but won- 
derful vitality has sustained him. This morn- 
ing the bulletin was telegraphed to the Queen, 
the Prince and Princess of Wales, the Em- 
press of Germany, and a large number of 
other distinguished persons. 

Haur-past TWELVE. 

Dr. Carpenter has returned to Addington 
Park, and is now in attendance upon the 
Archbishop. The strength of his Grace is 
gradually diminishing, and the situation is 
critical in the extreme, All of his family are 
around him, and he remains perfectly con- 
scious. This morning the Sacrament was 
administered by the Rev. R. T. Davidson, 
the son-in-law and domestic chaplain of the 
Archbishop. His Grace suffers no pain, but 

it is evident that he is quietly passing away. 
To-day is the fourth anniversary of the death 
of Mrs. Tait, who expired on the ist Dezem- 
ber, 1878. 
Haxr-past Four, 

There is no perceptible change in the con- 
dition of the Archbishop this afternoon. 
Since mid-day he has slept comfortably, and 
the doctor has now left for a short time, 
but will return this evening. 


He made the once-despised and | 


A message from Croydon, dated Saturday 
morning, says:—The Archbishop passed a 
very restless night, and it is feared that the 
end is fast approaching. Dr. Carpenter re- 
mained with his Grace throughout the night, 
and up to the present time no bulletin has 
been issued, the Primate’s life remaining as 
it were in the balance. His Grace is still 
conscious, though unable to speak, and the 
duration of his life now depends simply upon 
his reserve of strength. Those who are 
watching him fear that a very few hours will 
bring about the end, and telegrams to this 
effect have been sent to the Queen, 

At half-past ten Dr. Carpenter stated that 
the Archbishop was then hovering between 
life and death. He was in a semi-couscious 
condition, occasionally coming to himself and 
realising his position. Miss Tait remained 
all night with his Grace, together with two 
nurses, and his Grace's valet and Dr. Car- 
penter were within call. Between seven and 
eight o'clock the family were again summoned 
to the bedside in the expectation of death 
taking place, but once more his Grace rallied, 
and could then move only one hand. There 
Was no pain, 
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THE MALAGASY ENVOYS. 

On Friday a deputation from the British 
and Foreign Bible Society, consisting of Mr. 
George Williams, Mr. F. J. Wood, LL.D., 
Mr. J. H. Fordham, Mr. R. N. Cust, and 
Mr. J. Bevan Braithwaite, with the secre- 
taries, the Rev. J. Sharp and the Rev. 
C. E. B. Reed, and the editorial superinten- 
dent, the Rev. Dr. Wright, were received by 
the First and Second Ambassadors from Ma- 
dagascar, attended by their secretaries and 
other friends. A memorial was read referring 
toa former interview with the Queen of Ma- 
dagascar’s Ambassadors, and selling forth 
the labours of the society in translating the 
Bible into Malagasy. Onc of the old Malagasy 
Bibles, which is now preserved in the library 
of the Bible-house, was shown to their Ex- 
cellencies hy the deputation. It is one of 
those which were long buried in the carth. 
It is worn by use, and the many pencil marks 
upon it bear testimony to the care with which 
it was read during the dark years of persecu- 
tion. In acknowledging the memorial, the 
First Ambassador expressed the gratitude of 
his country for all that the Bible Society had 
done for it. The Ambassadors having under- 
taken to try to visit the Bible-house, the de- 
putation thanked their Excellencies for the in- 
terview, and took a cordial farewell. 

In an interview with the Paris correspondent 
of the Daily News, M. Duclere, referring to 
the departure of the Malagasy envoys from 
Paris, said .—‘* Everything passed with great 
smoothness, and not at all as the journals 
have described. I saw thein for the last time 
at five in the afternoon, They told me what 
instructions they had just received. I said 
nothing harsh, though [ spoke with firmness. 
When they had gone I sent for the official 
who was te give the disagreeable message I 
had resolved upon, and said to him, ‘t These 
Malagasies have been living on the fat of the 
land for two months at our expense. Let 
them do so for another day. The unpleasant 
tidings might prevent them from digesting 
their repast. Leave them also time to lunch 
to-morrow, and to digest their luncheon, and 
then go and tell them they are no longer the 
guests of France. Everything was done exactly 
as I ordered. The flag was not taken down 
until the Ambassadors had left the hotel. They 
tlos no time in quitting that comfortable and 
for them, perhaps, too expensive berth. 
Kverything happened just as I tell you, and 
rot as the matter has been reported.” > 
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THE GRAVESEND MURDER, 

On Thursday, Mr. Penman, coroner for the 
borough of Gravesend, resumed the inquest 
reiative to the death of Mr. Thomas lives, 
who was found murdered at the Gravesend 
Pavilion and Subscription Grounds on the 
19ih inst. The two lads, William Clarke and 
Charles Henderson, accused of thecrime, were 
present during the inquiry. The fresh evidence 
was taken: Mrs. Eves, widow of the deceased, 
recalled, identified the bunch of keys which 
hal been found in the Pavilion grounds as 
belonging to her husband, and added that he 
always carried them in his trousers pocket. 
The witness believed Clarke had the key of 
the centre gate, which was near the conser- 
vatory.—Pelice-constable Easton stated that 
when he searched the deceased he found on 
him a pocket-book which he took from his in- 
side breast coat, and which contained six 
cheques, none of which had been presented.— 
Superintendent Berry proved examining the 
Pavilion Grounds, where he found distinct 
traces of a severe struggle having taken place. 
IIe also foznd a hat belonging tothe deceased; 
it was about five yards distant from the large 
pool of blood. On the first oecasion Clarke 
came voluntarily to the police-station, where 
he made the statement already re- 
ported. The bloodmarks on the walls of the 
pavilion and conservatory appeared to have 
been caused by a person who did not know 
what he was doing.— William Lingsall stated 
that as he was walking with Henderson to- 
wards Northfleet last Tuesday week he said 
to witness, ‘‘ If I was the lad that had done 
the murder I would have vone away.” The 
witnes having answered that it would be no 
good his going away as he would be sure to 
he caught, he said, ** No, Ishouldn’t, I should 
have got a ship that was going out of dock 
directly.” Henderson did not say where he 
would go to get a ship, but he told witness 
that he was unable to get any rest on the pre- 
vious night.-—Detective Robert Leamon, re- 
examined, said tha! after he arrested Hender- 
son he told him that the trousers he was then 
wearing belonged to a young man with whom 
he lodged. When he showed Henderson the 
two pieces of brass which were found on 
him, he said he had taken them off an old 
door. Ilowever, that morning they had been 
identified as belonging to Mr. Eve's watch. 
Ile then asked him how he accounted for 
having possession of a portion of Mr. Eve's 
watch iaia. and he said, “I picked it up in 
the grounds, but I know nothing of the 
watch.” Atthat time nothing had been said abou 
the watch. William Bartlett, with whom Ien- 
derson lodged at Hoxton, stated that his suspi- 
cions were aroused with regard to Henderson, 
and he went to Bishopsgate Police-station and 
communicated with the police. — Samuel 
Morris Samuel, watchmaker and jeweller, 
stated that he failed to recognise Henderson 
as the person who brought part of the silver 
case to him for sale, but it was a young man, 
and he gave him 1s. 4d. for it. — James 
Knowles, carpenter, 28, Sione-street, Graves- 
end, stated that Henderson had been in his 
employ for eleven months to learn the trade. 
On the Tuesday afternoon he left Henderson 
in the shop, and did not see him again until 
he was inceastody. There was no truth in 
Henderson's statement that he left because the 
witness abused him, or that he threw a mallet 
at the witness.—The Coroner then proceeded 
to sum up. Clarke made a long statement, 
the greater portion of which has been given 
in evidence. He concluded by saying :— 
“ Henderson says he and I did it with a big 
stick. IfI helped him, why wasn’t the money 
shared? That's all I want to say.”—Hen- 
derson, after being cautioned, and asked if he 
wished to make astatement, said, “ No, sir.” 
The jury returned a verdict of Wilful 
Murder against William Clarke and Charles 
Henderson. 
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A POLICEMAN MURDERED AT DALSTON. 

A policeman named George Cole was shot 
in Dalston on Friday night. It is stated that 
while on duty towards midnight in Ashwin- 
street he saw a man loitering alone in a sus- 

icious manner, He went up to question 
bin, whereupon the man shot him with a re- 
volver. Hearing the report of firearms two 

olicemen went to the spot, and found Cole 
ying insensible and bleeding in the road, 
They removed him to the station, when he 
was at once taken to the German Hospital, 


where he died a few minutes after admission. 
No trace of the murderer has been discovered. 
A policeman on a beat adjoining that of the 
deceased says that a short time before Cole 
was shot he saw a man lurking about ina 
suspicious manner in the Queen’s-road. Cole, 
who was a married man, was a member of 
the Army Reserve, and had been in the police 
force for about two years. According to an- 
other account, Cole had arrested the man and 
was taking him to the station; and it is con- 
jectured that when they had reached Ashwin- 
street, which is a very quiet by-street, the 
prisoner drew a revolver and shot the police- 
man. Tt is also said that some persons saw 
the man arrested. Two shots, it is said, took 
effect, the one which proved fatal striking 
Cole behind the left car and penctrating into 
the brain. The murderer left a number of 
housebreaking tools behind him in his flight. 
A low felt hat was also picked up within a 
few yards of the spot, and it is hoped that 
this will be of some assistance in tracing the 
murderer, AMrs. Shepherd, the only person 
who saw the murder, has made a statement, 
She saysthat about a quarter past ten on 
Friday night she was going across the street 
to see a neighbour. When she opened the 
front door she saw a policeman and a man 
struggling in the road close to the kerb-stone. 
The man in plain clothes raised his right arm 
and fired what appeared to be a pistol. Tora 
moment the two men separated, and the 
policeman moved a few yards further up the 
street, away fom Dalston-lane. The other 
man went after him directly, and as he raised 
his arm to fire a second time the policeman 
seized him with both hands by the shoulders. 
Directly afterwards two more shots were fired 
in quick succession, and both men moved still 
further up in the street. “I was by this time 
(Mrs. Shepherd says) terribly frightened ; but 
I saw a number of people running towards the 
two men, and I turned to go indoors again. 
Just as I was going in I heard the policeman 
shout ‘ Ielp!’ and I also heard another shot 
fired.” irom early morning on Saturday the 
usually quiet street in which the murder was 
committed was thronged with people. 


— SEU vai 


Tus Cuanner Tunnen.—It was not gene- 
raliy known on the occasion of the recent 
visit of mining engineers to the Channel 
Tunnel at Dover that two very important cx- 
eriments we e made by Professors Abel and 
Varrington Smythe with new explosives, 
which are destined to supersede the present 
dangerous blasting in mining operations. 
The first experiment was with an invention 
of Professor Abel’s—a dynamite shell, which 
consists of a charge of that material placed 
in a cylinder of water. The experiment, 
however, owing to a slight defect, which it is 
said can be overcome, was not successful, 
The other experiment, which produced some 
very satisfactory results, was with the new 
system of breaking down coal and rock by 
means of compressed caustic lime, a process 
Which has already found considerable favour 
on the Continent. — Times. 


Consecration or a Coroxsat Bishor.— 
The consecration of the Rev. G. W. Ken- 
nion, of Bradford, to the Bishopric of Adelaide 
took place in Westminster Abbey on Thurs- 
day in the presence of a numerous congrega- 
tion. A procession was formed from tho 
Jerusalem Chamber, headed by the beadle, 
almoner, choristers, minor canons, and canons, 
and followed by the dean, proctor, and re- 
gistrar, the Bishop elect, vicar-general, and 
the Bishop of London (representing the 
Archbishop of Canterbury), who took their 
seats at the altar. The Bishop of London 
commenced the Communion service, and 
after a sermon by the dean the Bishop elect 
was conducted to the Islip Chapel, where he 
put on his rochet. At the conclusion of the 
ceremony the newly consecrated bishop took 
his seat with the other prelates present within 
the rails. 


Tue Campninge Untverstry Evecriox.—A 
‘*Member of the Senate” sends to the papers 
the following facts respecting the recent elec- 
tion at Cambridge :—Out of the total number 
of 389 whose names are on the roll, 335 per- 
sons voted; of these 163 supported Mr. 
Raikes, and 172 Professor Stuart. The former 
number includes the following heads of col- 
leges:—The Revs. Dr, Corrie, Dr. Okes, Dr, 
Phelps, Dr. Worsley, Dr. Phillips, Dr. Atkin- 
son, Dr. Perowne, Dr. Swainson, Dr. Robin- 
son, Mr. Neville, Mr. Searle; three heads of 
colleges voted for Professor Stuart, the Rev. 
Dr. Ferrars, Dr. Phear, Dr. Thompson, The 
following professors (11) voted for Mr, Raikes :— 
Professors Adams, B. C. Clark, Cowell, Ken- 
nedy, Lathom, Lumby, Paget, Newton, Stekes, 
Westcott, and Wright, while on the other side 
were Professors Babington, Birkbeck, Cayley, 
Colvin, Dewar, Gardner, Fawcett, Harcourt, 
Hort, Hughes, Humphry, Lewis, Liveing, 
Mayor, Seeley, Skeat. 


Wer Carri\Ges.—We have on more than 
one occasion (remarks a medical contem- 
porary) embraced an opportunity to warn the 
public against the danger of riding in hansom 
cabs wiih damp cushions. It is necessary to 
repeat the warning in consequence of the 
lumbago and inflammatory mischief, even ex- 
tending to the kidneys, which are due to 
carelessness, not only in regard to cabs, but 
private carriages. During the recent wet 
weather attention has been attracted to the 
matter by the utter recklessness of servants, 
who, not being expressly told to put up the 
hood of victoria and open vehicles generally, 
have left them open until the cushions have 
been literally soaked by the rain. Not a few 
serious illnesses have already been traceable 
to this cause. It is useless to expect that 
coachmen or footmen will think of these 
things of their own motion. Servants are, as 
a rule, careless of the comfort of their masters 
and mistresses, and, unless it be to save 
themselves a little trouble, they will not take 
thought for the soaking which an open car- 
Ringe standing in the rain must certainly re- 
ceive. Itis no uncommon occurrence to find 
the cushion completely saturated ; and when 
a susceptible person comes out of a heated 
house and sits for some time in a cold vapour 
bath, the consequences may be very serious 


indeed. 


A Fisvpine Revic.—At a recent meeting of 
the Somerset Archeological Society at Taun- 
ton, it was announced that Mr. Merthyr Guest 
had presented the members with a piece of 
furniture known as ‘ the Fielding table.” It 
was made for Fielding during his residence 
at Kast Stour Manor House, and was left 
there by him. The table has remained in tho 
house till quite recently, although the estato 
(which new belongs to the Marchioness of 
Westminster) has changed hands more than 
once, and the old manor house is now occu- 
pied by a farmer, It is a large, massive oak 
table, and a brass plate affixed to it bears the 
following inscription :—‘‘ This table belonged 
to Henry Fielding, Esq., novelist. He hunted 
from East Stour, 1718, and in three years dis- 
sipated his fortune keeping hounds. 


Tne Inuness oF Mr. Fawcerr.—Dr. An- 
drew Clarke visited Mr. Fawcett on Friday 
afternoon and remained in consultation nearly 
an hour with Drs. Wright, J. Ford Ander- 
son, M.D., and E. Garrett Anderson, respec- 
tively. At 4.35 the following bulletin was 
issued :—‘* Mr, Fawcett is suffering from an 
attack of diptheria; the attack is severe but 
he is holding his ground well.” Drs. E. 
Wright and J. Ford Anderson, and Mrs. E, 
Garrett Anderson, had a consultation on 
Saturday morning, and at nine o'clock issued 
the following bulletin:—‘‘ Mr. Fawcett has 
passed a restless night, and his condition is 
not so satisfactory.” Numerous inquiries 
have been made both personally and other- 
wise, respecting the condition of the patient. 
Among those who have sent to learn his state 
are Karl Granville, Mr. Gladstone, Sir Wils 
liam Harcourt, and Mr. Holms, M.P, 
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THE SENTENCE ON ARABI. 

At nine o'clock on Sunday morning 
Arabi was brought before a Court-martial, 
mainly composed of men who a few weeks 
since were his very obedient servants. 
Being charged, under Ottoman law, with 
having led more than eight persons to re- 
volt, and with refusal to disband his forces 
when commanded to do so, he pleaded 
guilty, and the Court at once adjourned to 
eat its luncheon and discuss its sentence. 
After an interval sufficiently long to sug- 
gest deliberation, it reassembled, and pro- 
nounced with one voice that Arabi must 
be condemned to death; but, before the 
doom could have time to shock any of his 
audience, the President read, from the 
same document as that which contained 
the sentence, a decree of the Khedive de- 
claring that, ‘‘for personal reasons,” he 
§i0ould exercise his right of clemency, 


and that Ahmed Arabi must be 
banished. We have thus adroitly, 
and with as much conservation of 


dignity as was possible under the circum- 
stances, been extricated from a position of 
some difficulty to which hasty and ill- 
advised action had committed us. The 
discredit of the situation was brought upon 
us by the Government; the cr dit of 
having found a way out Of it, and of having 
contrived that there should be no un- 
pleasantness, must rest with Lord Duf- 
ferin. Of all those whose good-tempered 
acquiescence in the arrangement was de- 
sired, only one proved recalcitrant. Borelli 
Bey, who was conducting the prosecution, 
indignantly withdrew from it, declaring 
the proceedings to be a complete farce. 
Farce or no farce, the performance passed 
off without a hitch and without laughter, 
though our correspondent tells us that 
pleasant smiles lighted up the usually stern 
countenance of the culprit. Our own 
Government, as well as that of the Khe- 
dive, have every reason to be thankful at 
the turn things have taken. Nor can the 
country feel anything but satisfaction at 
the event. The trial might as easily have 
lasted five weeks as five minutes, but the 
only difference in the result would have 
been the blackening of a few reputations 
already sufficiently shady, and the public 
disclosure of transactions which are even 
now no secret, but of which it is not con- 
venient to take notice.—Slandard. 


The Daily News says :—The problem of 
« Ahmed Arabi, the Egyptian, and what 
to do with him,” has been solved in the 
manner which our recent telegrams from 
Egypt have foreshadowed, and in ac- 
cordance with the suggestions which we 
have consistently made. He is to be 
exiled from Egypt as a person politically 
dangerous. If this step had been taken 
immediately on his surrender much time 
and trouble, and some future complications, 
would have been spared. There has been 
the form of an arraignment; Arabi has 
gone through the form of pleading guilty 
to the charge of rebellion; and the Court 
has gone through the form of sentencing 
him to death. The only real thing in the 
business is the Khedive’s commutation of 
the sentence into banishment for life. 
This sensible conclusion of the matter is 
probably due to the presence of Lord 
Dufferin, and his faculty of penetrating 
into and acting upon the real facts and 
necessities of a situation to which routine 
diplomacy and officialism are blind. 

-- Sepak es 
THE CUBAN REFUGEES. 

The report of the Committee charged 
with the investigation of the circumstances 
under which the Cuban refugees were sur- 
rendered to the Spanish authorities has 
reached the Colonial Office, and Lord 
Kimberley has lost no time in telegraphing 
the decision of the Government. From the 
first it was plain that some of the Gibraltar 
officials had exceeded their authority, and 
the chief task of the Committee of Inquiry 
resolved itself into discovering who those 
officials were, and what amount of respon- 
sibility attached to each. The conclusions 
of the Committee may be inferred from the 
terms of Lord Kimberley’s telegram. The 
Colonial Secretary and the Chief Inspector 
of Police are informed as courteously as 
circumstances permit that they are dis- 
missed from their offices. The Acting 
Police Magistrate, another official involved 
in this unfortunate affair, escapes with a 
severe censure, the ground for this leni- 
ency being that at the time he was not 
discharging his regular duties—those of 
Captain of the Port. General Baynes 


and Chief Inspector Blair, who are 
thus removed from their posts, 
are, perhaps, not so much culpable 
as unfortunate. Any one out of 


many contingencies would have saved 
them from the possibility of a mistake. 
But when all is said in extenuation of their 
conduct, the fact remains that they ex- 
ceeded their duty; and, seeing that no 
slight mortification has flowed from their 
transgression, it was inevitable that they 
should be made to suffer. Unfortunately, 
the cashiering of an official or two leaves 
England as regards Spain in no better 
position than before. Only two facts have 
come to light which could by any possi- 
bility be construed to give us the right of 
demanding the re-surrender of the Cu- 
pans. First, the Spaniards, when they 
made their request, carefully concealed 
the fact that the convicts of whom they 
spoke were political convicts. Secondly, 
the Spanish police arrested Maceo and the 
other refugees in the neutral territory. 
But any claim based upon these grounds 
appears Shadowy. The Spanish Consul 
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was guilty of a suppressio veri, but cer 

tainly of no such breach of faith as con- 
stitutes an offence against international 
law. The ‘‘ comity of nations ” is a conve- 
nient term for any courteous usage which is 
not strict matter of so-called international 
law ; but it can hardly be said that there 
are precedents of custom establishing that 
a State making a request should point out 
all the reasons why such a request should 
not be granted. Even the internal lé ws 
of a State do not compel a man to disclose 
the defects of the article he wishes to sell. 
That is left to the other party to the bar- 
gain ; and in the cloudy realms of inter- 
national law or international courtesy such 
arule could still less be expected to be 
maintained. The utmost that could be 
said is that, in the opinion of Englishmen, 
Spain has not acted with perfect integrity; 
and there, we fear, the matter must rest. 
Nor can any flaw in the title of the Span- 
iards to keep possession of the refugees be 
detected in the fact that they were arrested 
in the neutral territory. This territory is 
only neutral in the sense that it belongs 
neither to Spain nor to Great Britain ; and 
it may be assumed that no arrangement, 
express or tacit, exists forbidding the do- 
ing of acts there which are not illegal. It 
would be very desirable that the Spanish 
Government should recoasider their de- 
cision not to replace the Cubans in the 
same position in which they were before 
they were virtually extradited. But be- 
yond this expression of opinion, English- 
men must swallow their chagrin as best 
they may. The surrender was the act of 
our own Officials, and it was perfectly 
valid as regards every one but ourselves. 
That a political refugee should be thus 
tamely surrendered is, perhaps, more mor- 
tifying to Englishmen than it would have 
been to any other nation. It is totally at 
variance with their traditions of liberty 
and neutrality. But goodness and lofti- 
ness of intention are no excuse for hotly 
pressing demands which do not accord 
with generally accepted principles of law. 
—Times. 


-_— i - — 
ENGLAND AND THE MALAGASY 
QUESTION. 


The motives of the distinguished English- 
men who have lately taken Madagascar 
under their protection are, no doubt, al- 
together commendable, but we cannot 
help thinking that the course of action 
they have adopted is not only unwise but 
actually mischievous. Their own state- 
ment of the case is delightful in its sim- 
plicity. They plead that France is not 
dealing fairly with the Malagasy, and, 
therefore, that it is right and proper that 
we should take these wronged barbarians 
under our wing. The assumptions con- 
cealed beneath this statement are, it must 
be owned, considerable. Accepting for 
the moment the hypothesis that the French 
proposals are wholly unjustifiable, our 
right of interference is, asone would have 
thought, not a thing to be assumed alto- 
gether without proof. Such a right pre- 
supposes something like an authority to 
act as police throughout the world, some- 
what similar to the roving commission 
which Arthur conferred on the Knights of 
the Round Table. To ride abroad re- 
dressing human wrongs is, indeed, a very 
fine-sounding thing, but even in the case 
we have quoted the final outcome of the 
society established for the purpose was 
not specially satisfactory. England has 
no such commission that we are aware of, 
and to act as though we had is to ex- 
pose ourselves at once to the charge 
of fraudulent pretence. No doubt it 
would be a happy day for the world 
at large if a power in whose integrity, vir- 
tue, and unselfishness all peoples could 
place unbounded confidence were, on the 
fiat of some authority which they would 
all respect, to undertake these high semi- 
imperial duties. The idea has in fact 
pressed so forcibly on the imagination of 
some historians that they have described 
the reigns of Trojan and the two Anto- 
nines, When some such influence was 
brought into play over a large part of 
Europe and a small part of Asia and Africa, 
as ‘‘the happiest period in the world’s 
history.” But there is another side even 
to that picture, and the Christian annals 
of this ‘‘ happiest period ” throw a doubt 
on its practicability even under the most 
favourable conditions. In the present in- 
stance we may admit that we look in vain 
for any reason to suppose that we are the 
embodiment of the virtues that alone could 
make us fit to be trusted with such a high 
commission. At any rate the nation with 
which we have’ specially to do does not 
look upon Englishmen in general or the 
deputations introduced by Mr. Forster in 
particular as representing quite all the in- 
tegrity, virtue, and unselfishness required. 
It is quite certain, too, that Frenchmen 
are not conscious of having empowered us 
to keep them from straying from the paths 
of rectitude, and, indeed, they have the 
bad taste to see in us, and to tell us that 
they see in us, more traces of the Tartuffe 
than the Marcus Aurelius. The French are 
not good colonists it is true, for every 
Frenchman from the day when he lands ina 
foreign settlement is, in his secret heart, 
making efforts to return to France. Still, 
although not identifying themselves with 
the country of their temporary adoption as 
Englishmen have done, they do introduce 
civilisation among native races. ‘They are 
not as just, perhaps, as we are in dealing 
with the natives, but they are more 
amiable, and exhibit greater tact in certain 
departments of management. There is no 
reason to suppose that Madagascar, ifan- 
nexed bodily by France, would, either for 
purposes of trade or travel, be less avail- 
able to England or England's colonies. 
The exact opposite of this result is, indeed, 
probable. Neither are we greatly exer- 
cised by the assurance that the work of 
the Protestant missionaries would be me- 
naced or undermined by the emissaries 
of Catholicism, for it is not unreasonable 
to suppose that the religion of the greater 
numbers ofthe Malagasy population might be 
exchanged for any form of Christianity 
with advantage, and the system which 
brings about the desired end most quickly 
is likely to be least injurious to the natives, 
and not the least beneficial in their inter- 
course with foreigners. France at the 
present moment is burning to under- 
take the ungrateful and expensive tasks 
of substituting something like civili- 
sation in the place of barbarism, and, 
although she has gone about it in a rather 
truculent way at the outset, and insisted 
on her rights in a high-handed manner, it 
would be preposterous for us to interpose 
with the view of avoiding a result which 
will probably be beneficial, and of which 
we, with the rest of the world, should reap 
the fruits. With the inducements to their 
work which the French Goverament find 
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| repeated declarations of the British Govern- 
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we have nothing to do. Whether it be to | prolonged consultation with Arabi, having 
make themselves popular with the prole- | assented by letter to the course proposed, the 
tariate, or the army, or the navy, or the | Committee of Inquiry presented the following 
Catholic missionaries, it is all the same to | T¢PO"t to the President of the Court-martial : 
2 : e 2 To His Excellency Raouf Pacha, Presi- 

us. Franceis takingyip similar adventures : $ 
of this sort in Cochin China and in 
Central Africa, and has within the last few 
days actually accepted in the pestilential 
plains of Central Africa a vast cession of 
territory dubiously obtained by a French 
midshipman from a negro chief. If she 
desires to introduce reasonableness into 
Dahomey, or sweetness and light in the 
Niger watershed, it is her affair and not 
ours. Whatever we may think of the 
wisdom of thus acquiring those opportu- 
nities for the waste of blood and treasure, it 
is plain that we have neither right to in- th | A 
terfere nor interest in interfering. We Pe Poponee ero pop Ceapan In a 
Ma è aie spe a g , the room ha 
ee therefore, only hope that the Maran R most elaborately fitted up on the model 
sire... outery = England over this Mala- | of the French Courts of Fotie, tables, 
gase question may quickly cease, for, | benches, etc., being draped with green cloth, 
whatever may come of it, its continuance | The members of the Court consisted of Mo- 
will not endure to the dignity or advantage | hamed Raouf Pacha, Ibrahim Pacha Ferid, 
of England, or, we may add, of Mada- ye Ismail rma gaye all ae = 
sa ae OTT yo division ; ussen Assim acna AUPSHIC 
—" ORE Pacha, Suleiman Niazy Pacha, and Osman 
THE GRAND COMMITTEES. oe kerey a four gepen e ee 
on : with Ahmed Hussaneen Pacha, of the Navy 
; The Spectator says :—There will he much + and Colonel Suleiman Nadjaty Bey. The 
jealousy in the House of the proceedings of | secret had been so well kept that there was 
these Grand Committees. And the fear | was only a small attendance, including Sir A. 
is that these jealousies will lead to even | Alison, Major Hutton, his secretary, and some 
longer wrangles after the committees | members of the staff, Blum Pacha, Lord 
have sat than there would have been any | Charles Beresford, Dr. Russell, and some 
occasion for had the Committees never sat | Correspondents of newspapers, including one 
at all :— 


lady. Arabi occupied a place behind his 
; counsel, Mr. Broadley anc . Napier, w 
It seems to us nearly certain that a great : ley and Mr. Napier, who 
many able lawyers eager for political dis- 


wore wig and gown, and close to the seat 
> Ae = assigned to me. IIe has los sh since his 
tinction, and a great many able commercial m has lost flesh since his 
dee ren - confinement, and has grown a grayish beard, 

men who have their own views on commercial : SN 
matters, will be unable to devote the hours 


which greatly alters his appearance; but 
ae A though his face bears signs of anxicty and 
requisite to these Committees ; and that where Gave, ko looke oh and in l S pri he 
that is the case, they will feel the keenest | 4.) ? : eo 
jealousy of an adverse decision by such Com- 


did prior to his imprisonment. 
. : : A : The President of the Court read out the fol- 
3 > ays) r . var) ‘ e 
mittees in their absence, and will desire to re lowing charge, which had been already coms 
hearse to the House at length their grievances r kir A 
; municated to the defence :—‘‘ Ahmed Arabi 
and their counsels. If that should be so, the | p : ; 

Grand Committees will hardly bring about the Pacha, you are charged before us on the 
5 ET Peg 5 report of the Commission of Inquiry with th 
economy of time for which Mr. Gladstone l Co quiry with the 

hopes. This is why there seems to us to be 


offence of rebellion against His Highness the 
grave rcason to fear that the experiment, bold Khedive, and of thereby committing offences 
and reasonable as it certainly is, will fail. 


against Article 92 of the Ottoman Military 
/ 7 Code, and Article 59 of the Ottoman Penal 
The Saturday Review says : —An experiment 
will be tried which is not a fair experiment. 


Penal Code. Are you guilty or not guilty ?” 
l A i > On this Mr. Broadley rose, and, taking a 
If Standing Committees are to lighten the ‘ 
work of the House in a serious and satis- 


paper from Arabi, tendered a plea signed by 
, A the accused, the purport of which he stated to 

factory way they must deal with matters which 

are partly, if not wholly contentious, 


the Court in French. The defendant's answer 
which affect local interests and excite local 


to the charge was as follows :—*‘ Of my own 
N é ) > l à : free will, and by the advice of my counsel, I 
jealousies, which make Standing Committees 
representatives of the House in the sense that 


plead guilty to the charges now read over to 
the bill can be got through Committee by Go- 


me.” The President said the Court would 

l l ; record the plea, and, having arrived at a de- 

vernment pressure, which will afford no | cision, would submit it for the consideration 
special field for the energies of silent workers, 
and which will stimulate the zeal and in- 


of His Highness the Khedive. The Cour 

: : then adjourned untii 3 o'clock this afternoon 
genuity of those who would wish to see the 
reported bill submitted in one point after 


The Court re-assembled at three o'clock 
: this afternoon. The hall was crowded with 

another to the judgment of the House. It may 

very possibly happen that at the end of next 


spectators, including ladies and oflicers, 

A : Nubar Pacha and several oflicials. After a 
session the Houso may know nothing more of 
the probable working of Standing Committees 


pause of nearly a quarter of an hour, Arabi 
x mer entered, showing manifest signs of extreme 
as a permanent and enlarged institution than 
is known now. 


nervousness. He saluted the court and re- 
ao 8 ee 


mained standing. The President said, 
THE PROTECTION OF POLICEMEN. 


“ Ahmed Arabi, the Court will pronounce 
How to protect our policemen from the 


sentence.” The Clerk of the Court then read 
as follows :—‘* Whereas Ahmed Arabi Pacha 

revolver of the nocturnal marauder is be- 

coming a serious question. The cruel 


has admitted having committed the crime of 
murder of Constable George Cole, at 


rebellion in contravention of Article 92 of the 
Dalston, on Friday night, draws renewed 


Ottoman Military Code and Article 59 of 
attention to the fact that, while the burglar 


the Ottoman Penal Code, and whereas, in face of 
this admission, the Court has only to apply 

goes armed with deadly weapons when- 

ever he chooses to carry them, the 


the articles already cited, which punish the 
crime of rebellion by the penalty of death ; 
for these motives the Court unanimously con- 
policeman is strictly confined to his 
truncheon and rattle :— 
The recklessness of human life shown by 


derans Ahmed Arabi Pacha to death for the 
crime of rebellion against his Highness the 
the miscreant who shot Cole is the worst fea- 
ture about the case. The policeman had 


Khedive by application of the said articles 
and orders that the said judgment be submitted 
for the consideration of his Highness the 

crossed the road to inquire what the fellow 

was about, as he was loitering at midnight in 

the public ways in a suspicious manner, 


Khedive.” 
Arabi during the reading looked sullen and 
whereupon the burglar, as he presumably 
was, taking out a revolver, shot the constable 


morose, and apparently made a very unfa- 
vourable impression on those who saw him 
for the first time. Immediately the sentence 
d vi 29) (K 

dead on the spot. He then decamped, and had been read, the President said, ‘‘ Ahmed 

has not since then been heard of. It is ob- 

vious that the state of things disclosed by 

such a crime is very serious, and _portends 


Arabi, you will receive notification of the 
decree issued by his Highness the Khedive.” 

grave danger to all who may be called upon 

to face a burglar who objects to being 


The Clerk then rose and read as follows :— 
“ We, Mahomed Tewlik, Khedive of Egypt : 
whereas Ahmed Arabi Pacha has been con- 

captured. Not only policemen but house- demned to death by judgment of Court-martial 

holders who may at any time be roused from 

their slumbers by a noise in their downstair 

regions, have reason to take this dreadfully 


of this day’s date, by application of Articles 
92 of the Military Code and 59 of the Penal 

instructive incident to heart. The latter 

can protect themselves to a certain ex- 


have tle honour to report that having heard 
and examined ihe evidence against Ahmed 
Arabi Pacha, we deem such evidence suflicient 
for his trial before you for the crime of re- 
hellion, as contemplated by Article 92 of the 
Ottoman Military Code and Article 59 of the 
Ottoman Penal Code, and we, therefore, send 
the said Ahmed Arabi for trial before you on 
such charges. We submit you at the same 
time the evidence inthe case. Signed Eyoub 
Pacha, President. Cairo, December 2, 1882.” 

The Court-martial assembled at 9 this 
morning in the large hall on the ground floor 
of the old Daira Sanich offices, where all the 


i 


Cede, and whereas we desire for reasons of 
our own to exercise in reference to the said 
Ahmed Arabi Pacha the right of pardon 
which appertains to us exclusively, we have 


TE- aving adec irearms i px 
n= Ae he P apical wn, got of decrced and do decree as follows :—The 
~ i Fe ik perimg. us penalty of death pronounced against Ahmed 


bulldogs and electric bells and other expen- 
sive and possibly dangerous devices ; but the 
policeman is not permitted to carry lethal 
weapons. Under these circumstances, how is 
he to be even moderately well protected ? 
Are constables on their beats at nights to 
hunt in couples an a invariable rule? There 
is a good deal to be said in favour of always 
allowing two policemen to patrol a district toge- 
ther, and permitting one to carry a revolver, 
In the first place, a burglar would be less 
likely to begin shooting if he were confronted 
with two men instead of one, and this natural 
hesitancy of the criminal would be increased 
if he descried a pistol in his adversary’s 
hand. The confidence which, under such 
conditions, policemen would feel would be 
the safeguard against their recourse to the 
revolver when not necessary. It must, how- 
ever, be acknowledged that the safeguard 
might at times proved unavailing ; constables 
might prefer to have the first shot, and if they 
mistook a harmless citizen fora burglar the 
result would be disastrous. In spite of hu- 
manitarian foibles, the best remedy for armed 
‘*burgling” would be to give any nocturnal 
robber found with arms in his possession a 
good dose of the cat-o’-nine-tails, in addition 
to any other punishment that might beal lotted 
to him.—Daily Telegraph. 


Arabi is commuted to perpetual exile from 
Egypt and its dependencies. This pardon will 
be of no effect and the said Ahmed Arabi will 
be liable to the penalty of death if he enters 
Egypt or its dependencies. Our Ministers of 
the Feist War, and Marine are charged 
with the execution of this decree. 
(Signed) “ Manomen Tewrtk.” 


Arabi preserved the same attitude of sullen 
indifference. The Court rose, the prisoner 
made a salaam, and passed back to his prison, 
receiving on the way a boquet of roses from 
Mrs. Napier. 

A few further details as to place of exile, 
methods of conveyance there, disposition of 
his property, and means for his subsistence 
naturally remain to be more exactly defined. 
Provided treason is not made too lucrative a 
profession, they are matters of small impor- 
tance about which nothing is absolutely de- 
termined, and with this scene the curtain 
drops on the main interest of the Arabi Pacha 
drama, a drama possessing all the qualities 
which lie between deep tragedy and broad 
burlesque ; which has taken exactly 19 months 
to perform since Arabi made his first public 
appearance, being then rescued by his soldiery 
with less elaborate procedure from another 
commission of inquiry into his conduct. The 
history of that period is summed up in the 


— -_ —>-- — —- . 

ee eee et a. S verdict given to-day with, I venture to say, 
THE TRIAL AND SENTENCE OF the unanimous concurrence of all who have 
ARABI. followed the events unblinded by prejudice, 


Ahmed Arabi is a rebel, the whole of the long 
struggle has been a rebellion, at first of some 
few oflicers only, but latterly it may be ad- 
mitted, supported as every rebellion in Egypt 


The Cairo correspondent of the Times 


telegraphed on Sunday :— 
The good sense and united efforts of all 


parties concerned have at length, and nota l h 

day too soon, found a satisfactory solution | will be, by whom or against whom- 
of the vexed question as to the |soever it is urged, hy a considerable 
Egyptian State trials. Yesterday the | section of the population over whom 
President of the Committee of Preliminary | that rebel can exercise pressure. The 


pretence that it was at any period a national 
movement has disappeared. The~ menacing 
threats of the coterie in power, the danger of 
resistance to the men who filled the Cairo 
prisons with those who even remonstrated, 
the ready acquiescence of the people to 
sovereign or rebel, provided he have bayonets 
at his back, all prove only too conclusively 
not only that there was no national move- 
ment, but, as Arabi himself has now admitted, 
that no national movement in Egypt, no co- 
hesion of Moslems, is even possible. As to 
the motives that led to Arabi’s révolt opinion 
will still be divided. His own admission as 
to his first act is that it was to save his neck ; 
and cynics may, not without plausibility, 
argue that every subsequent act is not incon- 
sistent with the same motive. Still, one would 
fain hope that others may have existed, and 
there was a possible period at which he might 
have been led to believe that his country’s in- 
terest pointed the same way as his own. This 
much, at least, should fairly be said in his 
extenuation, that behind him were men some 
more selfish and some more foolish than him- 
self. A leader he never was, except of the 
most ignorant classes, who would have fol- 
lowed any leadeř. Of all others, he was the 
tool; some used him for their own baser de- 
signs, Others more honest, and therefore more 
dangerous, brought him to contempt by ad- 
vice as honest 


Inquiry wrote to counsel for the defence, 
prepona to commit Arabi for trial at once 
»efore the Court-martial on the simple charge 
of rebellion, framed under Article 92 of the 
Imperial Ottoman Military Code of 1864 and 
Article 59 of the Ottoman Penal Code 
of 1856. The text of these enactments is as 
follows :— 

“ Article 92.—Ail persons who to the 
number of eight or more revolt, using their 
arms and refuse to disperse, or do not cease 
the revolt on receiving the orders of a su- 
perior authority, may be punished with death. 
Secondly, whoever without an order from the 
Government, or without a legal motive, shall 
assume the command of a division, a fortified 
place, or oity, etc., and any commander who 
without a legitimate motive shall persist in 
keeping his troops under arms after their 
diotasiniens has been ordered by the Govern- 
ment, may be punished with death.” 

Considering the proclamations both of the 
Sultan and the Khedive as regards Arabi, the 


ment on the subject, and the admissions con- 
tained in the two letters of submission sent by 
Arabi to the Khedive after the battle of Tel- 
el-Kebir, it would certainly require more 
special pleading than an Egyptian Court 
could understand to deny Arabis responsi- 
bility under the very clear provisions of the 
Ottoman law. Counsel for the defence, after 


dent of the Court-me-tial.—Excellency, we | 


as it was injudicious. 
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THE LATE ARCHBISHOP OF 
CANTERBURY. 


The death of the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
took place, as we have stated by telegram, 
on Sunday morning at his his residence, 
Addington Park. His grace passed away 
quite peaceably, and apparently free from any 
riage the presence of his three daughters, 
liss Tait, Mrs. Davidson, and Miss Agnes 
T: it; the Rev. R.T. Davidson, his son-in- 
law; Canon Knotlys, and Dr. Alfred Car- 
penter, his medical attendant. For some time 
the Archbishop had been in a semi-conscious 
state, and it was not until a quarter of an 
hour before his death that the signs of imme- 
diate dissolution were apparent. The end 
was then rapid, and without a struggle life 
ebbed away. At half-past seven on Saturday 
morning it seemed as though death were 
near, and Dr. Carpenter deemed it expedient 
to have the members of the family summoned 
without delay. After a little while, however, 
his Grace rallied, and it was evident that he 
might live for a few hours longer. All 
attempts to induce the Archbishop to take 
any food at that lime were futile. e would 
sleep quietly for half an hour at a 
time; on awakening he would now and 
then attempt to turn himself ọn his side, 
an attempt his extreme prostration pre- 
vented. So the day gradually passed, 
the Archbishop noticing things less and less, 
and going into a semi-conscious state, from 
which he would awake, and, looking at one or 
other of the anxious onlookers, would in- 
quire, ‘* Who is that ?” after which he would 
recognise them. Although he frequently 
moaned, in response to any inquiry as to 
where the pain was, he replied, ‘‘ There is no 
en When either Mr. Davidson or one of 

1is daughters would offer up a prayer he lay 
verfectly quiet, and seemed much soothed. 

n this state he remained through Saturday 
evening, until about ten o'clock, when, as he 
fell into a quict sleep, it was arranged that 
whilst one of the three daughters of his Grace 
should constantly remain at the bedside, the 
others should seck some much-needed rest. 
At about eleven o'clock a tremor set in, and 
his Grace murmured ‘It is coming again ;” 
which were the last words he uttered audibly. 
The tremor rapidly passed away, and the 
Archbishop Bi adt a small drop of wine 
and water and a little soothing medicine, but 
refused to take anything more, shutting 
his eyes and falling off again into a doze 
for a short time. From this period he became 
somewhat restless, but never spoke again 
connectedly; and so the night passed, the 
Rev. J. H. Ellison, the Bishop of Dover, and 
Canon Knollys taking it in turns to watch by 
the bedside with Miss Tait. Just about seven 
o'clock Canon Knollys noticed a great change, 
a choking sound coming from the throat of 
the dying Archbishop, and he at once sent 
for the doctor—who was snatching some 
slight repose in the next room—and the mem- 
bers of the family, who instantly“responded to 
the summons. It was then apparent that the 
end was imminent, and in a quarter of an 
hour death supervened. The final scene was 
witnessed, besides those already mentioned, 
by Mrs, Peachy, a faithful attendant, who 
has nursed the whole of the children of the 
Archbishop, and who was with Mrs. Tait 
when she died four years ago, as with the 
five children of his Grace who were carried 
off by scarlet fever some years since. 

It is a curious fact that the Archbishop 
should have died on Advent Sunday, a day 
that he had always regarded as a painful an- 
niversary, Mrs. Tait having expired on Advent 
Sunday in 1878, the same year in which his 
only son also died at Edinburgh. A touching 
episode in connection with the last iwo days 
of his life was the message brought him on 
Friday from the Queen by the Marchioness of 
Ely. The Archbishop expressed his deter- 
mination to write a reply, and was therefore 
raised in his bed, and wrote a message expres- 
sing his loyalty and affection to her Ma- 
jesty, but nothing beyond the signature 
could be read. The immediate cause of 
death was failure of the spinal nervous sys- 
tem, one proof of which was the tremors that 
sometimes came over him, affecting the arm 
seized by porire's fourteen years since, but 
from which he had recovered. His Grace 
was first taken ill in the middle of August, 
having caught a severe cold in returnin koa 
the confirmation of the two sons of the Prince 
of Wales at Osborne. Dr, Carpenter strongly 
advised him not to go, but he persisted in 
doing so, remarking that it was the last thing 
he would have todo for the Queen, and he 
meant to do it. On his return, congestion of 
the right lung set in, followed by pneumonia, 
embolism of the left lung speedily developing. 
The situation was then most critical, but the 
strength of the Archbishop was sufficient to 
enable him to come round. Then ensued 
embolism of the kidneys, in which cysts had 
formed, affecting the spinal column ; and this 
was the ultimate trouble that defied the skill 
of the medical attendants. Throughout his 
whole illness his Grace was most patient and 
enduring ; and his thoughtfulness is shown in 
almost his last words, in which he expressed 
regret that he would not live to be able to 
piane the old coachman of Dr. Carpenter, who 
aad driven him some hundreds of times, upon 
the Whitgift Charity, From all quarters nar- 
ratives of his single-minded charilableness 
and care are told. 

Immediately after the death telegrams were 
sent to the Queen, the Prince of Wales, and 
most of the leading ecclesiastical and other 
personages. Her Majesty, who had on Satur- 
day evening sent a special letter of condolence 
and inquiry to Miss Tait, telegraphed her 
sincere sympathy with that lady and the 
family on Sunday. It is understood that the 
Dean of Westminster has offered that the 
Archbishop shall be buried ia Westminster 
Abbey, but the decision will rest with the 
family. Mrs. Tait is interred in Addington 
Churchyard, where also rest Archbishops 
Manners-Sutton, Howley, Sumner, and 
Longley. On Sunday morning the whole of 
the family, after prayers in the private chapel, 
attended the service at Addington Church, 
where the Vicar, the Rev. E. W. Knollys, 
alluded in very affectionate terms to the great 
loss that both the Church and they indivi- 
dually had sustained. At the various places 
of worship in Croydon muffled peals were 
rung during the day, and a majority of the 
houses had their blinds drawn down. The 
body of the Archbishop lies in the room ia 
which he died, on the eastern front of 
the house, looking out upon the lawn. 


The Times says:—The death of a Primate 
must always be an event of moment to the 
English Church. It has its personal, its ec- 
clesiastical, and even its national interests. 
We survey a career, great at all times in 
virtue of high station and vast responsibility, 
and oftentimes great, as inthe present case, 
in its record of personal activity, No one, 
we suppose, will deny that the late Archbishop 
of Canterbury was, independently of his sta- 
tion, one of the foremost men of his time. 
At the age of thirty he led the opposition to 
the Tractarian movement, and he checked it 
in mid career. ‘The protest of the Four 
Tutors was like the sudden shake given toa 
highly charged liquid, which fixes it in sold 
crystal. Tait chose the right moment for the 
blow, and he delivered it home. Thirty years 
afterwards Lord Beaconsfield declared that 
the Church of England still reeled from the 
shock it underwent when Newman joined the 
Romish Communion. Was it because he felt 
that the hand best qualified to repair the 
mischief was that which had occasioned 
even if it had not caused it that 
he elevated the late Primate to the | 
Archiepiscopal throne? The conflict with 
the Oxforl movement was, however, 
only Tait’s first exhibition of the force that | 
was in him. He had to replace Arnold at | 
Rugby, and, though he was not a second | 
Arnold, he was no unworthy successor of the | 
man who changéd the face of English educa- | 
tion. His was one of the leading minds on 
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the first Oxford University Commission 
When he became Bishop of London he mad” 
his influence felt throughout the metro olis“ 
He originated the Bishop of London’s undr 
and, though his health was never robust aftec 
his dangerous fever at Rugby, ne worked as 
hard as any man in London. If such a man 
had never become Archbishop of Cante."bury, 
his name would have been great among MS 
contemporaries. His rule of the Church has’ 
been temperate, judicious, and conciliatory. 
He neyer allowed his personal prédilections' 
in doctrine or practice to cloud his judgment 
or abate his charity. Accordingly, hé has 
won the respect of all classes and parties, anc’ 
the affection of all who knew him, His heat 
was warm and large and his friendships were 
deep, lasting, and comprehensive ; they in- 
cluded men of several communions and of 
many phases of theological thought. It 
cannot be said, perhaps, that the annais 
of the Church have been tame or uninterestv 
ing during his Primacy, but the Church kias 
at least been happy in this, that his own in- 
fluence on its controversies has always been 
exercised on behalf of moderation, forbearance, 
and charity. ‘‘I believe that the best men of 
the time have a dislike of all ‘ schools of theo~ 
logy.’ They desire a religion which shall 
serve them and their neighbours in life and in 
death, without tying them up to unnatural 
phrases, or locking up their feet, whether they 
will or no, in the stocks of some antiquated 
system of discipline.” These are some of the 
last words published by the late Primate, and 
they may fairly be taken as the keynote of his 
Archiepiscopal conduct and influence. Manly 
piety and unfailing kindliness of disposition, 
commanding intelligence and statesmanlike 
breadth of view, untiring industry in spite of 
bodily weakness and cheerful patience under 
heavy sorrows, a charity whieh knew no 
bounds and a fairness of mind which did full 
justice to all antagonists—these, combined 
with a judgment so trained in great affairs and 
grave responsibilities that it was very seldom 
at fault, are qualities rare in any man, and 
rarer still, perhaps, in an Archbishop of 
Canterbury. There have been, no doubt, 
more brilliant occupants of the Archiepiscopal 
throne. There have been men whose lives 
fill a more striking page in history. But Tait 
has stood at the helm in troublous times; he 
has steered the ship past many a storm, and 
he leaves it in comparatively tranquil waters. 
The Standard says:—By the decease of 
the Archbishop of Canterbury the Church of 
England has lost a ruler whom she will long 
remember with tenderness and esteem. If 
not at all points in harmony with the tradi- 
tions and doctrines of the old-fashioned An- 
glican orthodoxy, he was careful, as a general 
rule, to give no offence to those who repre- 
sented it; while his moderate and concilia- 
tory tone when called on to take a leading 
part in Ecclesiastical legislation, if it did not 
always gainits end, was worthy of his position, 
and becoming the Primate of a Church so to- 
lerant and comprehensive as the Church of 
England. He had great administrative abili- 
ties, and, conscious of his power, he never 
spared himself in the exercise of them, Both 
at Rugby and Carlisle, at London and at 
Canterbury, he was conspicuous for energy 
and activity. If he occupied a position which 
entailed on him many arduous duties, he 
liked it all the better. If-it entailed few, he 
created them for himself. When an under- 
graduate of Balliol, that distinguished Col- 
lege was already celebrated for its scholar- 
ship, and for the large share of Univer- 
sity honours which its members carried 
off. Even then hard work and compara- 
tive simplicity of life were the characteristics 
of the best Balliol men; and young Tait was 
thrown into a society which, no doubt, had 
material influence on his character in after 
life. It was his misfortune, indeed, while 
still a resident in the University, to allow 
himself to be mixed up with a now long-for- 
gotten controversy which inevitably caused 
him to be associated with extremo- Party 
views. Nor had he quite lived down the im- 
pression so created even to the hour of his 
death. But though Dr. Tait made no secret 
of his theological bias, and only did what he 
believed to be his duty in protesting against 
the views of the Tractarians, he was a very 
moderate controversialist, and did not exhibit 
at Rugby any tendency to propagate the 
opinions which he had recently espoused at 
Oxford. In this respect he offered a favour- 
able contrast to Dr. Arnold; for, though a 
loyal supporter of what came to be called 
“the Rugby tradition,” no one could ever have 
described him as a proselytiser; and the 
sonstant successof his pupils in the great 
classical competitions at Balliol and Trinity 
showed that his heart was where a 
schoolmaster’s ought to be—in Sophocles and 
Cicero. As Dean of Carlisle and as member 
of the Oxford University Commission, his 
energy and his abilities marked him out for 
still higher preferment ; and his advancement 
to the Sce of London gave England a Metro- 
politan to whom the English Church owes 
more than one deep debt of gratitude. His 
devotion to the work of his Diocese while 
Bishop of London had a serious effect on Dr. 
Tait’s health; and when, on the decease of 
Dr. Longley in the autumn of 1868, he was 
selected to fill the vacant Primacy, it was 
hoped that the change to a less arduous sphere 
of pastoral work would restore him to his 
former self. To some extent these hopes were 
realised. But Dr. Tait, as we have said, was 
not a man to take things easily in whatever 
pasition he was placed. Ile did all the work 
1¢ could possibly find to do in the Diocese of 
Canterbury, He organised the Pan-Anglican 
Synod, a notable event in the life of the 
Church of England, from which important 
consequences may hereafter follow; and he 
took an active part in the House of Lords in 
all the Ecclesiastical or semi-Ecclesiastical 
debates which have occurred within the last 
thirteen years. He was a dignified and ime 
pressive speaker; and it may be said, perhaps, 
that, next to Dr. Magee, he was the member 
of the Episcopal Bench to whom the louse of 
Lords listened with the deepest attention. 
teat! tet 


ILLNESS OF MR. FAWCETT, M.P. 

It will be seen from the bulletins referring 
to Mr. Fawcett’s condition issued on Saturs 
day night and Sunday that, while diphtheria 
is still present, the fever by which it has been 
accompanied has now assumed the typhoid 
character. Mr. Faweett’s symptoms had 
given cause for apprehension that typhoid 
might develope; and from the bulletin of 
Saturday evening, after a consultation held 
by Sir W. Jenner, Dr. Andrew Clark, and 
other medical attendants, it appears that a 
definite conclusion has been arrived at on 
this point, which naturally increases “the 
i egy d felt on Mr. Faweett’s behalf. In 
view, however, of the vigour of his constitu- 
tion, the prospects of his recovery are con- 
sidered hopeful. —His strength has down to 
the present time been well maintained, and 
everything that medical «skill and careful 
nursing can do is being done to keep it up. 
One of the medical men in charge of tho 
case remains at. the house in constant attend- 
ance on the patient, and holds frequent con- 
sultations with the other doctors. * Balletins 
are issued daily, and from these the public 
will obtain the latest and most authoritative 
information. No light has as yet beén thrown 
on the origin of the malady, which appears 
to have first manifested itself about the 23rd 


wt. tra , 
Numerousand repeated inquiries are daily 


| made with respect to Mr. Fawcett’s condition, 
' Her Majesty the Queen and the Prince and 


Princess of Wales telegraphed on Saturday 


| morning to express their sympathy, and to 


Mr. Gladstone, Lord 


ask forthe latest news. 


| Granville, Sir William Harcourt, and other 


members of the Government are assiduous in 


‘their inquiries, as are also Mr, Faweett's 


many friends and the officials connected with 
the department of which he is the, head. 
It may be mentioned that the employés.)of 
various post-offiees have telegraphed thoit 
sympathy. nh pines rai 
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ARABI ON HIS SENTENCE. 

We publish, says the Times, the most 
remarkable of the communications which 
Arabi Pacha has addressed to us. By 
an arrangement which had long been 
recommended in out columns and which 
Lord Dufferin, with the assent of the 
Queen’s Government, induced the Egyp- 
tian authorities to adopt, Arabi was al- 
lowed to plead guilty to the offence of 
rebellion against the Khedive, and of 
thereby contravening certain articles of the 
Ottoman Military Code; thegraver charges 
against him, relating to the massacre at 
Alexandria, being abandoned. His con- 
demnation to death and the commuta- 
tion of the sentence were told to the 
world on Monday. With extraordinary 
promptitude comes the appeal of the re- 
volutionary chief, who accepts his new 
position, and, with a skill and plausi- 
bility which have never deserted him, 
attempts to make the best of it. He 
places himself under the protection of 
England, to whose conscience he through- 
eut appeals, and in whose justico both to 
him and his country he asserts his full 
trust and confidence. He will cheerfully 
proceed to whatever spot England will be 
pleased to appoint as his residence. 
The abandonment of the charges 
of massacre and incendiarism has, 
he says, proved his innocence of 
them. But Arabi’s political suggestions 
form the most interesting part of the letter. 
We may say that, though they seem to 
display a certain dexterity of compliment, 
we believe them to be grounded in a con- 
viction which possesses a multitude of the 
most able Egyptians. Arabi fought us, 
but now that we have beaten him he has 
come tothe conclusion that we are the 
only people at once strong enough and 
honest enough to do a good work in the 
country. England cannot delay the re- 
forms which he and his struggled for, and 
among these the Anglo-French Control 
will be abolished, and ‘‘ Egypt will be no 
more in the hands of a myriad of foreign 
employés, filling every available post to the 
exclusion of Egyptians.” When England 
has given liberty and prosperity to the 
Egyptians, Arabi hopes that he may be 
allowed to revisit the country before he 
dies. He thanks those who have been 
considerate towards him, or have befriended 
him in his troubles, and expresses his 
confidence that England will ‘‘ never have 
cause to repent of the generosity and 
humanity she has displayed towards a man 
against whom she has fought.” It must 
certainly be admitted that this last com- 
munication of ‘‘ Arabi the Egyptian ” has 
much in it that is dignified and im- 
pressive. 
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ARCHBISHOP TAIT’S SUCCESSOR. 
The death of the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury has left a vecancy which it will be by 
no means easy to fill. Archbishop Tait 
created and satisfied so high a standard of 
work and policy that his successor cannot 
fall back into the habits of the easy-going 
Primates of older days without causing 
disappointment almost amounting to 
scandal. It will be expected of the new 
Archbishop of Canterbury that he shall 
possess not only piety, learning, and 
courtesy, but also something of that com- 
prehensive tolerance and that liberal states- 
manship which have for the last fourteen 
years drawn admiriag attention to Lam- 
beth. Though the choice of the Sovereign 
and the recommendation of the Prime 
Minister are technically unfettered, yet 
enstom necessarily brings into prominence 
the occupants of the higher sees. The sees 
now eatitled.to precedence over the rest 
are, besides the Archbishopric of York, the 
Bishoprics of London, Durham, and Win- 
chester. The present Archbishop -of 
York reached his lofty elevation 
with almost unexampled rapidity, 
but no one expects that Arch- 
bishop Thomson will receive any 
further ecclesiastical advancement. The 
Bishop of London, whose blameless life 
and orthodox principles are universally 
recognised, was born in the same year as 
the late Archbishop, and it cannot be sup- 
posed that Bishop Jackson would suddenly 
develop vigour and ascendency of character, 
which were never among his leading cha- 
racteristics. The Bishop of Winchester, 
whose age is also seventy-one, has won 
general respect and affection. His learn- 
ing is considerable, and his book on the 
Articles of Religion has become a standard 
work. As a Professor of Divinity at Cam- 
bridge, as Bishop of Ely, and as successor 
to Bishop Wilberforce at Winchester, Dr. 
Harold Browne has never made an enemy, 
and he has treated with equal justice and 
even courtesy all the conflicting parties in 
the Church. But his age may be held to 
unfit him for undertaking new and more 
arduous duties, while his moral virtues 
and mental endowments are not of the kind 
which Dr. Tait made so useful to the 
Church and to the country. If, however, 
the traditions of former days were followed, 
and the’new Primate were chosen not so 
much for positive merits as for the 
absence of defects, there is no one whose 
name would excite less opposition than 
the Bishop of Winchester’s. The Bishop 
of Durham is a man of different and of 
rarer stamp. As a classical scholar Bishop 
Lightfoot is inferior to very few living 
Englishmen. He is a preacher of great 


ower, who, if not gifted with Canon 
Liddon’s persuasive rhetoric or the Bishop 
of Peterborough’s commanding eloquence, 
abhors platitude, delights in argument, and 
is always rational, solid, and impressive. 
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His influence in the University of Cam- 
bridge, during the years when he was 
Regius Professor of Divinity, was pro- 
found, extensive, and unique. It Was not 
merely the result of learning and ability, 
but also of character, of allowance for 
what he considered error, of and intelli- 
gent appreciation of views which he did not 
share. When Dr. Lightfoot was appointed 
Bishop of Durham in 1879 over the heads 
of a score of Prelates, the sélection was 
regarded with almost universal approval. 
He is still in the prime of life, and 
probably no better successor to Dr. Tait 
could be found within the Church of 
England. The Bishop of Menchester (Dr. 
Fraser), whose courage, ability, and libe- 
rality it is impossible to praisé too 
highly, has perhaps scardely the reserve 
and discretion required by the conven- 
tional přoprieties in the very highest 
posts. The Bishop of Peterborough is 
among the foremost orators in England. 
His eloquence, his vigour, and his sar- 
castic facility are remarkable. But to 
borrow a military metaphor, Bishop 
Magee is a dashing ¢aptain rather than 
a prudent general. The Bishop of Truro 
(Dr. White Benson) who has been 
spoken of as a possible successor to 
Archbishop Tait, is sctaréely known to 
the public except as a successful school- 
master presented only five years ago 
to a newly-created see. The Bishop of 
Durham, unlike Dr. Tait in many ways, 
has the same largeness of view and the 
same serenity of temper.—Datly News. 


ee ee 
THE UNITED STATES AND FOREIGN 
POLITICS, 


For a countty which congratulates 
itself, with good cause, on its massive 
isolation, Foreign questions, says the 
Standard, occupy a large share of atten- 
tion in the President’s Message to Con- 
gress. The United States has given such 
bold effect to the doctrine that all who 
dwell within its confines—Aborigines ex- 
cepted—shall have full and equal rights, 
that it must, we suppose, be allowed the 
right of declaring who shall be admitted 
to be citizens or sojourners. The Chinese 
have been peremptorily excluded, and ar- 
rangements for carrying out the measure 
prohibiting yellow immigtation have been, 
the President announces, completed. 
Whether this will lead to a diplomatic 
rupture with Pekin is a question which, 
we believe, Celestial Statesmen are now 
considering. Mr. Blaine’s pretetitious 
policy of intervention and dominance in 
South America has been abandoned by the 
Executive and repudiated by public opi- 
nion. But the new United States Minister 
has been ever ready to offer the good 
offices of his Government in mediating 
between Chi!i and Peru—an offer which has 
not yet been availed of. The scheme of 
an International Peace Congress—in other 
words, of a Federation of South American 
States in subordination to the great power 
of the Northern Continent, is one which 
President Arthur justly remarks ought to 
result from the consideration of the na- 
tional Representatives, not from the se- 
cret councils of the President. The pro- 
spect of a Commercial Treaty with Mexico 
says something for the improved condition 
of that country, but its conclusion may be 
the beginning of much closer relations with 
its neighbour. For Englishmen, the 
great ‘‘ Dungeon Question ”—the arrest of 
so-called American citizens in Ireland—is 
of leading interest. What effect the tem- 
perate attitude of the Washington Cabinet 
in the matter may have had on the Irish 
vote in the recent Elections we cannot 
tell. It would probably, in any case, have 
gone Democratic. It is enough to note 
that the President appears to be satisfied 
both with his own representations and 
with the reception the Cabinet of St. 
James accorded to them. The voluminous 
correspondence on the subject transmitted 
to Congress will probably wake the slum- 
bering agitation. In connection with 
Foreign Policy it is worth remark that the 
Message recommends an improvement in 
the Navy, both as to ships and armament, 
and urges also an increase of the Army. 
Both branches of the Service have, in 
fact, been long far below the standard 
which the legitimate needs of the country 
demand. 

Pee ee 
NEWS FROM EGYPT. 

The Cairo correspondent of the Times 
telegraphing on Monday says :— 

I have received from Arabi Pacha an Arabic 
letter, which he has requested me to forward 
to London. The following is an accurate 
translation of it :— 

To rue Epiror or THE “ Times.” 

Sir,—I have followed the advice of my 
counsel, Messrs. Broadley and Napier, for 
whose devotion and zeal I can never sufli- 
ciently express my acknowledgments, and 
have pleaded guilty to a charge of rebellion 
against the Khedive. The English Ministers 
have often proclaimed me to be a rebel, and I 
cannot expect that they will suddenly change 
their opinion; nor, indeed, is it possible for 
them to do so at the present moment. I shall 
cheerfully proceed to any place which Eng- 
land may be pleased to appoint for my re- 
sidence, and remain there until the day comes 
when it will be possible for England to modify 
her opinion concerning me. I do not 
complain of my fate, nor of the sentence 
which has been pronounced against me, and 
which, at any rate, establishes my innocence 
of the charges of massacre and incendiarism 
—crimes in which I have never taken the 
slightest part, and which were absolutely 
contrary to our political and religious 
principles. I know that my future treat 
ment will depend on England and the genc- 
rosity of the British people. I leave Egypt 
with perfect tranquillity and confidence in the 
future, because I know that England cannot 
any longer delay the reforms which we have 
struggled for. In a short time the Anglo- 
French Control will be abolished ; Egypt will 
be no more in the hands of a myriad of 
foreign employés, filling every available post, 
to the exclusion of the Egyptians; our native 
courts will be purified of abuses ; codes of 
law will be enacted, and, what is more im- 
portant, carried out; a Chamber of Notables 
will be instituted, with a voice and a right of 
interference in the affairs of the Egyptian 
people ; the swarm of usurers in the villages 
will be driven out. ‘The English people, 
when they see all these things, will then be 
able to realise the fact that my rebellion had 
a very strong justification. ‘‘ The son of an 
Egyptian fellah, I tried, to the best of my 
hel to secure all these good things for the 

ear country to which I belong, and which I 
Jove. My ill-fortune did not allow of my 
carrying out these objects. I hope the Eng- 
lish’ people will complete the work which'I 
commenced. If England accomplishes this 
task, and thus really gives Egypt to the 
Egyptians, she will then make clear to 
the world the real aim and object of Arabi 
the rebel. All the Egyptian people were with 
me, as I was with Egypt, the country I shall 
love for ever. I hope k ypt will not forget 
me, when England anplas what I tried to 
begin. I say it again, [ do not complain of 
my fate. J am even happy and contented 


with it, because I know my misfortunes have 
been the means of securing for Egypt the 
liberty drid prosperity which it deserves to 
enjoy. When Engiand has carried out het 
good work she will, I feel certain, in her 
humanity and high sense of justice, permit me 
to return to my beloved country, and see with 
my own eyes the result of her humane and 
civilising work before I die. I am grateful to 
Mr. Gladstone and to Lord Granville for their 
interposition on my behalf; atid for haying 
savod me from so perilous a situation. They 
will . von learn that I was no rebe! when I 
set m self at the head of a people who wanted 
nothing but justice. I also thank Lord Duf- 
ferin and Sir Edward Malet for the kindness 
and genc sity they have shown me. I also 
owe a deb: of gratitude, which I can never 
repay, to my dearest friend Mr. Blunt 
who spared neither his efforts nor, 
his money to assist me in the hour of distress 
and need; when my Egyptian friends of 
happier days had one arid all forsaken me. 
I can never sufficiently acknowledge the noble 
and untiring efforts, and the zeal, loyalty, 
and devotion of Mr. Broadley and Mr. Napier 
on by behalf, and on behalf, of my fellow 
prisoners: I thank the British people, as I 
thank you, Sir, and the great English Press, 
which was unanimous in demanding that I 
should have a fair trial. I thank those mem- 
bers of the British Parliament who liave often 
and nobly spoken on my behalf, and I thank 
Sir Charles Wiison for the kind and vigilant 
care he has bestowed on me in the days of 
my captivity. I leave Egypt with the firm 
conviction that, as days pass by, the justice 
of our cause will become more and more 
apparent, and that England will never have 
cause to repent of the gencrosity and 
humanity she has displayed towards a man 
against whom she has fought:—AHMED ARADI, 
the Egyptian. 
ee 

THE SENTENCE ON ARABI. 

The Cairo correspondent of the Standard 
telegraphed on Monday night ;— 

The proceedings of the Court-martial yes- 
terday have produced here a profound sensa- 
tion: In official circles, améngst Ministers 
themselves, though it is reported that Riaz has 
fallen ill from suppressed indignation, the 
prevalent feeling is one of relief that the 
dangerous question which threatened to block 
all progress in other vital matters has been 
finally removed, 

Amongst the lower class natives the gencral 
impression is unquestionably satisfactory. 
There can be no doubt but that Arabi was 
accepted as the representative of a national 
idea—crude, perhaps, and premature, but 
genuine. Yesterday’s sentence, saving him 
from the unconcealed vindictiveness of an 
alien Oligarchy, has done more than all 
yroclamations and official assurances to show 
that the action of Einglatid lias been in- 
spired by no feelings of hostility 
towards Egypt and those who aspire to 
sec the Egyptians a nation. I happened this 
morning to meet the son of one of the chief 
prisoners, and the boy’s simple description of 
the joy and gratitude to England with which 
yesterday's glad tidings was received in his 
own home fully confirmed the reports reach- 
ing me from all quarters, and leading to the 
belief that there is scarcely an Egyptian house 
in Cairo which docs not share the same feel- 
ing. Arabi himself, as I learn from Mr. 
Broadley, on returning to his prison after the 
trial yesterday afternoon, first knelt devoutly 
to thank the Almighty for the mercy which 
has delivered him out of the hands of his 
enem‘es, then, embracing his counsel, ex- 
pressed to him in terms of deep and visible 
emotion his gratitude, not only for the inde- 
fatigable eal displayed by his advocates, but 
for the loyal and generous treatment he had 
received at the hands of the British authorities 
and people. Fairness and justice are virtues 
so rare in the East that it is not at all sur- 
prising that Arabi should consider their exer- 
cise on his behalf due to a direct interposition 
of Providence. 

Amongst Anglo-Egyptians I must in fairness 
say the prevailing feelings are very different, 
and I hear language of condemnation so 
strong that those who utter it would, in calmer 
moments, be probably sorry to find that it 
had been reported. It must be remembered 
that many of them suffered personally through 
recent events, and this sense of injury must 
be pleaded as an explanation of their bitter- 
ness. Meanwhile, the fact that feeling is very 
strong among them is incontestable. 

It is plainly declared that yesterday's de- 
cision was a deliberate sacrifice of justice to 
the exigencies of British Party politics. The 
British Government being resolved to save 
Arabi’s life at all costs, insisted on the with- 
drawal of all criminal charges, because, had 
he been tried on those issues, the prisoner 
could never have escaped the penalty of 
death. 

This is not accurate. Asa matter of fact, 
the prosecution was allowed complete liberty, 
almost amounting to unfair licence, in drawing 
up its case, and it was only after being ad- 
vised by competent authorities that the evi- 
dence collected failed to support the case for 
the accusers that the British Government 
brought influence to bear on the Egyptian 
Ministry to secure lenient treatment of a 
man whom it had become impossible to 
regard otherwise than as a purely political 
offender. 

The Alexandria correspondent of the 
same paper says :— 

The entire Christian population here is in a 
condition of the utmost indignation at Eng- 
Jand’s interference in the trial of Arabi Pacha, 
whose guilt in connection with the massacre, 
burning, and pillage at Alexandria is regarded 
as being beyond doubt. This afternoon, in 
the Rue des Sœurs, the scene of the butchery 
of the 11th of June, a native demonstration 
took place in honour of Arabi’s victory. The 
presedce of the Queen’s uniform is now re- 
garded as inevitable for years to come if the 
Christians are to be preserved from massacre 
and pillage. 
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LORD WOLSELEY ON THE EGYPTIAN 
CAMPAIGN. 

Lord Wolseley and other officers of the 
Egyptian Expedition were entertained at 
dinner by Sir W. Armstrong and the Insti- 
tute of Civil Engineers on Monday 
night :— 

In replying to the toast of his health the 
gallent General said he begged in the name 
of his comrades who had recently returned 
from Egypt and in his own name to thank the 
company most heartily for the honour that 
had bee done them. They had no claim to 
the gratitude of the English people except 
solely that, to the best of their ability, they 
had done their duty to their Queen and 
country. (Cheers.) He and his comrades 
there were proud of the part they had taken 
in the recent campaign, but, proud as they 
were of it, they were ready to admit that 
others not present were worthy to share in 
the honour which had been done them that 
evening. In the recent campaign English 
soldiers, for the first time since the Crimean 
War, had encountered a regular army. 


They had since the war with Russia 
encountered Zulus, Ashantees, Maoris, 


men who brought against them bows and 
arrows, assegais, and shields, who in many 
cases had no artillery at all, and when they 
had field guns did not know how to use them. 
But in the late war they met with a regular 
army. He saw it stated in some 
newspapers that the enemy they met with in 
Egypt were not worthy of the British 
steel. But, though far from saying that an 
Egyptian was opan toan Englishman—in- 
decd, he belonged to that old-fashioned school 
who believed that no man in the world was 
equal to an Englishman—(cheers)—he did 
not share in the opinion of those who from 
ignorance or envy would fain decry what had 
been done, and say that the enemy were nob 
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worth fighting against. The Egyptian army 
was well-found in all appliances of warfare 
tbat were essential to success. It had a fine 
Airtiflety—indeed, the guns were the same as 
had been used by the Gerntatts in the Franco- 
German war. He could not say the satite of 
the cavalry, for our men generally saw their 
becks. (A laugh.) But with regard to their 
infantry, they were excellently drilled, disci- 
pan, and armed; but their officers were 

adly educated and instructed and were drawn 
from the same class as the men themselves: 
But the Egyptians were pitted against an in- 
fantry the Pest in the world. (Cheers.) We 
had splendid soldiers commanded by splendid 
regimental officers. (Cheers.) He dia not 
agree with those who said that small 
wars taught us but little. He believed 
that from the small wars in which 
we had been engaged from time to time 
for the last twenty-five years we had 
vained great experienc, atid that we had 
been able to eliminate the good officers from 
the bad and to select the besi men. How 
different was the information possessed by 
the officers who landed at Ismailia from thet 
of the officers who landed in the Crimea. He 
was speaking in tlie presence of the highest 
scientific artillerymén in the world, and lic 
would say that the great superiority we had 
from firstto last over the Egyptianartillery was 
this, that our guns when in action were 
enabled to overpower twice their number. 
The Egyptian gunners were excellent shots, 
but the reason we defeated them was tlat 
while the Egyptians used tho old-fashion | 
common shell which they had obtained fron 
Messrs. Krupp, we adopted the shrapnel shell. 
The Egyptinn shells sank deeply into the ea: .h 
before they ezploded. That alone furnished 
a lesson which we ought to take to heart— 
namely, that no nation could afford to fall be- 
hind other nations in the inventions of the day 
and the nation which did had nothing befo-e 
t but disaster staring it in the face. (Ch°2 ;.) 
He could not conceive a greater folly than that 
a Government should stand st'll from motives 
of economy waiting until something better 
might be discovered and allow its army to be 
armed with an inferior rifle or an inferiorg 1n, 
when they krew that other nations possessed 
superior weapons. He knew no great r 
treason that could be committed by a Goverr - 
ment. (Cheers.) It would be very instructive 
for any one to take up an Army list of 1854 
and 1882 and compare the two. It would be 
generally admitted by any one who knew any- 
thing about the matter that in the Crimean 
Army tho men selected for commandor for the 
Staff were chosen on account of family or po- 
litical connexions. But if they turned to the 
army which had gone to Egypt they would 
find a very great difference. In the Crimea 
there was not a single officer belonging either 
to the Artillery or Engineers employed in 
command of a division or brigade: But how 
different was the case in the Egyptian expe- 
dition. On the Head Quarters Stafi there 
were 25 competent officers, and out of these 12 
were either Engincers or Artilleymen. (Cheers.) 
On his own personal staff, out of four Aides- 
de-Camp one was. an Engineer and another 
an Artilleryman. ‘The Chief of tho Staff was 
Sir J. Adye, who was sccond in command, 
and no general in the field was ever more 
ably and loyally seconded than he was by Sir 
J. Adye. (Cheers.) The brigade to which 
fell the brunt of all the fighting—‘‘ the fight- 
ing brigade "—as he might call it—was com- 
manded by an Engineer, Gencral Graham 
(cheers)—a very old friend of his—a man 
with the heart of a lion and the modesty of a 
young girl. (Cheers.) In short, they would 
find that a large portion of the men selected 
by his Royal Highness for high posts were 
chosen because they belonged to the two corps 
to which he had referred. In referring tothe 
rank and file, who, after all, were the back- 
bone of the Army, he felt he was treading on 
thin ice, because for many years past it had 
been a very common thing for men who dis- 
liked the great reforms introduced of recent 
years, but which, in his humble opinion, had 
made the Army what it was, to endeavour to 
make out that politics had entered into these 
reforms. Of all the cruel things ever said 
that was the most cruel, He had served 
under two Liberal and two Conservative 
War Ministers—under Lord Cardwell and 
Lord Cranbrook, Colonel Stanley and Mr. 
Childers; and if he were to go into the 
witness-box he could conscientiously say, if he 
were asked which of these four was the 

reatest Army reformer, that it was Colonel 
Dinala. (Cheers.) They were told by these 
who objected to these reforms that the Ar y 
would be destroyed, that it would be formed 
of the scum of the population, that its officers 
would no longer belong to the same class, 
and that it could not march and could not 
fight. He would advise the men who said the 
Army could not march to take a pack on their 
backs in July or August and march from 
Ismailia to Cairo, and then say whether the 
Army could not march. (Cheers.) And as 
for their fighting qualities, he would appeal 
to General Lowe, to Macpherson, to Graham, 
and ask them did not their soldiers charge 
homeand use their bayonets and their swords 
as well as the men of former days. (Ree 
newed cheers.) If our men when they got te 
Cairo had given way to the curse of our rece 
—intoxication—it would not have been very 
surprising, seeing the privations which they 
had undergone, and that they had often only 
dirty water to drink. But this he could say, 
that during the five weeks he had been in 
Cairo he had never seen a drunken soldier. 
(Loud cheers.) 
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SIR EVELYN WOOD AND THE 
EGYPTIAN ARMY. 

The correspondent of the Stardard at Cairo 
telegraphed on Monday night :—The Khedive 
was to-day informed that the British Govern- 
ment recommends General Sir Evelyn Wood 
for the command of the new Egyptian Army. 
The situation in the Soudan continues very 


can be organised, will be despatched to rein- 
gore Abdul Kader Pacha’s army. 
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FASHIONABLE NEWS. 


Castle on Monday afternoon on a visit to the 
Queen. Princess Beatrico, attended by Lady 
Biddulph and Colonel Sir J. M'Neill, met the 
Empress at the South-Western Station, 
Windsor, and accompanied her to the Castle, 
where she remains the guest of the Queen. 

The Duke of Edinburgh, accompanied by 
Prince Christian, left Charing-cross for East- 
well Park on Monday evening. 

The Duke of Westminster, who came to 
town expressly to attend her Majesty, as Master 


courts, and the Duchess left Grosvenor House 
for Eaton Hall on Monday evening. 


have left town for Cannes for the winter. 
The Earl and Countess of Mexborough and 


Wynnstay on a visit to Sir Watkin and Lady 
Williams Wynn. 

Lord Carlingford, Lord Privy Seal, left 
town on Saturday evening for The Priory, 
Chewton, Mendip. 

Sir F. A. Milbank, M.P., though still con- 
fined to Lis room, is recovering. 


been given to recruiting at 


A better class of men offer themselves 
enlistment, a large proportion being Irish- 


Ireland he will do go in England. 


serious. Eight battalions, as soon as they 


Tho Empress Eugénie went to Windsor 


of the Horse, at the opening of the new law 


The Earl and Countess of Donoughmore 


Lady Mary Savilo have left Methley Park for 


eae aati 
Recauine. — The Broad Arrow unaer- 
stands that a considerable stimulus has 


all our 
military stations by the late war in Egypt. 
or 


men. The fact is interesting in view ofa 
recent statement made in the House of Com- 
mons. If the Irish peasant won't take the 
‘¢ Queen’s shilling ” (to use an old formula) in 
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THE LATE PRIMATE. 

Besides the telegrams from the Queen and 
other members of the Royal family, messages 
of sympathy were received frort a number of 
distinguished persons in England and abroad 
on Monday morning. In one delivery there 
wets more than a hundred communications, 
including fifty telegrams—-some from America 
and Australia, all couched in terms of earnest 
sympathy. The Archbishop's remains will be 
interred in Addington Churchyard, where are 
already buried Mrs. Tait and the Primate’s 
son Crawford, e 1d where Archbishops Sutton, 
Sumner, arid Longley also lie, the family 
haying decided to decline respectfully the 
offer of a tomb in Westminster Abbey— 
which, it may be stated, was reccived on 
Saturday night—in deference to the wish of 
the deceased Primate. The inscription on the 
coflin is “Archibald Campbell ait, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. Born 21st December, 
1811; died 3rd December, 1882.” The funeral 
will take place on Friday next, at 12.30. 
Friends who desire to be present at ihe 
funcral are invited to communicate at ©: >’, 
by letter or telegram, with the Rev. Ran. Il 
T. Davidson, Addington Park, Croydon. 
Tickets admitting to the church and church- 
yard will be issued as far as the 
very limited, aceowmodation admits, con- 
sideration being given to the claims of close 
personal friendship or of official posi- 
tion. Addington-park is distant threé and a 
half miles from East Croydon Station, and 
particulars as to trains and other arrange- 
ments will be made public to-morrow or on 
Thursday. There have begn many applic tions 
to be present at the funeral. There will be 
no lying-in-state, and the funeral will be as 
simvola as possible, in accordance with the 
wish of the deceased and his friends. The 
body, which was placed in a leaden sl.ell on 
Monday evening, wili be borne to Adding’ on 
Churchyard on a hand-bier used at former 
burials at Addington Church. 

Until the appointment of a successor to the 
archbishopric the De: 1 of Canterbury will 
have the custody of the spiritualities of the 
See, the temnoraliti being in the hands of 
the Crown. «ny episcopal jurisdiction exer- 
cised in the diocese will be performed by one 
of the bishops of the province, who will be 
directed by the Queen to act. By the death of 
the arclibishop the Right Rev. Dr. Parry, 
archdeacon of Cantcrbury, ceases to be the 
Bishop of Dover. This is a feet which may 
not be gencrally known—that the appeint- 
ment of Suffragan Bishop, which Archbishop 
Tait revived after a lapse of three hundred 
years, lasts only during the lifetime of the 
Primate who makes the appointment. His 
successor may of course re-appoint Dr. Parry, 
and it is generally thought in Canterbury that 
this will be the case. 


—— 


SMITHFIELD CLUB SHOW. 

Victory lias returned to the shorthorns. 
Birmingham awarded the palm to a Hercford 
steer exhibited by Mf. Price, of Pembridge, 
Herefordshire, and at Monday’s competition 
the interest that always attends the selection 
of the champion beast of the show was 
deepened by the question whether this re- 
thatkably fine ox would hold his own against 
all comers. Tlie jttdges of cattle—Messrs. 
Samuel P. Newbery, Joseph Franklin, Josiah 
Pitcher, Charles ‘Howard, Hugh Aylmer, 
Joseph P. Terry, Benjamin Stimpson, Robert 
Bruce, J. M. Griffiths—had confessedly a 
hard task. Rarely, if ever, has all-round 
excellence called for such protracted delibera- 
tion, and thus it was that five o'clock had 
atrived before ‘he great and coveted honour 
of the show was declared. Mr. Price's fine 
ox, however, which scaled over 21 cwt., 
without a rival at the Bingley Hall, was not 
the victor at Smithficld. Though first in his 
own class, the cup for the Herefords went 
to the No. 60 of Mr. Lewis Lloyd, an 
animal that was not shown at Bir- 
mingham. Seven splendid animals were 
left in the competition for the Silver Cup for 
the best steer or ox, the guerdon being ulti- 
mately awarded, after a most careful seru” ay, 
to the stecr of Mr. Lewis Lloyd. Then! re 
followed the ascription of the Silver Cu to 
the best heifer or cow, no fewer than eight 
remarkably fire competitors remaining in 
the contest. Two of this lot excited 
general admiration, .he cross-bred of Mr. 
Clement Stephenson, almost perfect tn its 
compactness and symmetry, and the short- 
horn of Mr. Richard Str: tton, of perhaps still 
finer proportions. Public opinion was unani- 
mous in selecting these two as the best, and 
the judges were slow in arriving at a decision 
as to the greater merit; but at lengh they 
pronounced for the shor-horn, amid some 
cheering. This judgment determined the final 
issue, for here now remained only the 
Hereford steer and the shorthorn heifer, and 
with brief delay the red and green rosette, 
denoting the supreme honour, was hande | to 
Mr. Stratton’s representative, for the shorthorn 
Lilian, three years ten months old, sire Pro- 
tector, dam Lily. Inthe sheep classes, as with 
the cattle, the standar: of general excellence is 
high. The Champion Prize was won by Lord 
Walsingham. The 
at the Tall about three o'clock, and wié 
ceived by Mr. Walter, M.P., the predifent, 
and Sir Brandreth Gibbs, the hon. sec stary 
of the Smithficld Club, the Duke of Richnand 
and Gordon, and Lord Walsingham. Mis 
Royal Highness spent some time in inspect- 
ing the stock—the advent being, as it hap- 
ened, just at the timo the spacia prize 
easts were being tested. The Duke of 
Edinburgh spent some time in the Show 
earlier in the day, accompanied by Prince 
Augustus of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha. The Prince 
of Wales takes a first prize in the class for 
Devon cows. It is a striking proof, however, 
of the fallibility of human judgments and of 
the impartiality of those delivered at these 
shows, that her Majesty’s shorthorn heifer 
Lady Maud, a formidable competitor at Bing- 
ley Hall with the Hereford champion, is at 
Islington relegated to the fourth place with 
practically the same animals competing. The 
Queen also takes a third prize with a fine 
Scotch polled steer. 
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THE STATE OF IRELAND. 

Tho Commission for the Dublin Winter 
Assizes, including the County of Kildare, the 
Queen’s County, the County of Meath, tho 
County of the City of Drogheda, and the 
County of the City of Dublin, was opened on 
Monday. Mr. Justice O'Brien, in addressing 
the Grand Jury, said:—I regret extremely, 
on the first occasion on which I have the 
honour to preside as Judge in this Court, 
that I have to present to you a very grave 
and serious view of the extent of the duties 
you will have to perform, and of the condition 
of the different counties over which it is your 
duty to adjudicate. The returns that have 
been made by the constabulary from the 
several counties comprised in the Dublin 
Winter Assize District, leaving out of con- 
sideration the County of the City of Dublin, 
are significant indecd of the unhappy state of 
things that exists in a large part of this 
country, exhibiting as they do a long li. of 
offences of various kinds, directed agains. the 
person and property of individuals, and of 
such a nature as must necessarily be fatal to 
the prosperity and »avpiness of any commu- 
nity. These returns exhibit a very large 
decrease as compared with the corres- 
ponding eriod of last year in the number 
of the offences; but upon a more careful 
examination I discover that the decrease 
falls almost exclusively under one hea 
alone (the head of threatening letters an 
notices), and I am not at all satisfied that 
am justified in drawing from the decrease any 


. conclusion favourable to the increase of the 


peace of the country, because it may be that 
these threatening letters and notices havo 
been laid aside asa comparatively innocuous 
and ineffective weapon, and that under tho 
boldness inspired by impunity of crime re- 
course has been had to more serious offences. 
I observe that all the more sorious offences— 
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such as intimidation, violence to the person, 
firing of dweilings. and other cognate offences 
arising out of a ixighly-disturbed and dan- 
gerous condition of sov:ety—retain the same 
place in the calendar. liore is, however, 
some small diminution that may be incon- 
siderable in other respects, but may be suf- 
ficient to show that the force of crime has 
been arrested at a particular point. But how 
are we to deal with the large amount of un- 
detected crime that these returns exhibit, be- 
c use the number of offences in which the 
parties have been made amenable to justice 
form a most inconsiderable proportion of the 
crime committed? But even in that respect 
I think'I am justified in saying that the evil 
is less severe than in former times, and that 
it may be that a greater disposition exists to 
facilitate the operation of the law and to 
ass'si in the discovery of crime. I do not 
think it can be said that, with one exception, 
the list exceeds the ordinary amount of 
crime, or the ordinary enormity of crime, 
that may be usually expected to occur in this 
city. I say with one exception, because that 
exception is a most grave and conspicuous 
one, Lallude to the case in which a man 
named Delany is charged with an attempt to 
take away the life of Mr. Justice Lawson. 

the substance of the charge be established 
by the evidence, you will prom, consider 
it your duty not to interfere with the discre- 
tion of the law advisers of the Crown in refe- 
rence to the form or the different forms in 
which the charge has been laid. Unfortu- 
nately, as in the case of other parts of the 
Winter Assize Couniy, so in the city of 
Dublin, the cases to be submitted to you do 
not represent the entire extent and actual 
amount of crime committed, for we cannot 
close our eyes to the fact that rapidly suc- 
ceeding the event to which I have referr 
(the attempt on Mr. Justice Lawson (other 
events of the gravest and most serious chae 
racter have occurred in this city. Crimes 
have been committed of the most startling and 
appalling nature. In one of those cases an 
oflicer of the law—a fine young man, ad- 
vancing boldly to the performance of his duty 
—is shot down in the public street; in an- 
other instance a respectable citizen of this 
capital, who had performed the duty of a 
Juror at the last Commission, has his life 
openly assailed in the most dreadful manner, 
and tliat life is still in the batance. Facts of 
this kind occurring in a civilised community 
indicate, I need not say, a situation of extreme 
gravity, and one that requires all the force 
and strength of the law, all the vigilanco of 
authority, all the comb.nation of well-dis- 
posed and law-abiding citizens, to cope with 
it. Meanwhile this unhappy and deplorable 
state of things is telling visibly an plainly 
upon the fortunes of this capital. It is but 
too evident, too fatally evident, that decay is 
silently but speedily invading every interest 
which ont a upon the prosperity of this 
city. Trade languishes, if it be not entirely 
extinct. Houses—I may almost say streets— 
are deserted. Every person who can carry 
his fortunes elsewhere is fleeing from it as 
from a place infested by the plague, and 
destitution is settling down steadily and surely 
upon the humbler classes of the population— 
upon all those who depend upon employment 
for their daily living. I dare not express any 
hope as to how this unfortunate state of things 
will terminate, or as to when the clouds will 
be dispersed and the sun come out again, be- 
cause, unfortunately, such hopes, too often 
expressed, have been too often rapidly and 
rudely dispelled. Whatever remains of hope 
for the future and for improvement rests en- 
tirely and alone upon the due and firm exe- 
cution of the law. 

It is understood that a Commission, cone 
sisting of three Judges, will be appointed 
within the next few days to try the three men 
Devine, Poole, and Dowling, for the murder 
of Constable Cox in Abbey-street. This wilt 
be the first occasion on which the provision 
of the Crimes Act dispensing with the services 
of jury will be put into force. 

Particulars of a strange occurrence near 
Doon, in this county, were reported in 
Limerick on Monday. A party of police re- 
turning to barracks met some men on the 
road driving in the direction they were gomg, 
and were offered a seat on the car. The 
offer was accepted, but when the police 
reached barracks it was discovered that one 
if not two of their rifles were missing. The 
police immediately arrested a farmer on the 
charge of having stolen the firearms, and the 
farmer charged the police with assault, with 
the resuit that the matter is said to havo been 
reported to the authorities and a magisterial 
investigation ordered. + 

A large meeting of farmers resident in the 
eastern portion of the county was held in 
Limerick on Monday, when resolutions were 
adopted to the effect that they would not 
allow hunting over their lands. It is state 
that the circular convening the mecting had 
over three hundred signatures, 


—__-—_—__»—- -- —— 
OPENING OF THE ROYAL COURTS OF 
JUSTICE. 


“= ‘The Royal Courts of Justice were formally 


opened by the Queen on Monday, in the pre- 
sence of a large and distinguished company. 
The fogs of last week and the dismal weather 
which prevailed on Sunday gave ise to 
unpleasant forebodings as to the atmospheric 
conditions under which the ceremonial would 
take place. Happily, the spell of bad weather 
exhausted itself during Sunday night, and 
Monday morning broke with a comparatively 
clear sky and a cold and bracing air. From 
an eaily hour workmen were employed in 
completing the decorations in the vicinity of 
the bourts and in the Strand ; and a long time 
before the procession was due every point 
advantage along the route to be taken by the 
Queen in her journey from Paddington tail- 
way Station to the Royal Courts of Justice 
was taken possession of by spectators. At 
the railway station admirable arrangements 
had been made for the comfort and conve- 
nience of those who assembled to meet the 
Queen and take part in the procession. No 
attempt at decoration was made at that point, 
however, nor were many flags seen until 
Pall-mall was reached. In'the latter thorough- 
fare there was a liberal display of bunting ; 
while along the Strand there was a concen= 
tration of flags, banners, and mottoes, which 
gave the strect an exceedingly gay appearance. 
Stands for the accommodation of spectators 
were erected during last week at several 
commanding points in the Strand, and 
these were = occupied. A pavilion at 
the entrance leading to the quadrangle of the 
Courts extended across the footway into the 
road, westward of the City boundary, which 
was marked by a a spanning the thorough 
fare at the point where the Strand becomes 
Fleet-street. On the eastern side of this 
trophy the inscription ran thus: ** Municipal 
government—Its uses without abuses ; ” and 
on the western side was the motto, in referencs 
to the great object of the courts, “ Let right 
be done.” Soon after ten o'clock the troops 
selected to line the route taken by the Queen 
were ordered out, and took up their positions, 
and in the meantime numerous carriages set 
down at the various entrances to the Courts 
the persons privileged to be present at the 
ceremonial. i 

The ticket-holders among her Majesty's 
counsel learned in law began to arrive and 
take their seats on the raised benches. covered 
with scarlet cloth on either side of the hall. 
A considerable number of ladies were among 
the early arrivals, and their toilettes gave a 
variety and charm usually wanting to occasions 
when the legal element in full-bottomed wigs 
is largely predominant. The band of the 
Queen’s Grenadier Guards occupicd a gallery 
over the main entrance to the hall, and played 
a number of lively selections which proved the 
admirable acoustic properties of the hall and 
relicved the tediousness of waiting. .'The 
Queen’s counsel wore their dress wigs, reach- 
ing low down over their silk gowns, with knee 
breeches, black silk stockings, and dress shoes 
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ENGLAND, FRANCE, AND EGYPT. 


The Dual Control is at an end, and 
there is no thought of re-establishing it. 
But the Dual Control represented an at- 
tempt at a modus vivendi between the 
respective interests of England and France 
in Egypt, and as it has failed, it will hav e 
to be replaced by some more hopeful ex- 
pedient. It is, moreover, not merely the 
Control which is at an end; it is, as our 
Paris correspondent points out, the con- 
dominium of the two Powers. England 
will, of course, do nothing to impair the 
legitimate interests of France in Egypt in 
any measures she may take. Butas France 
declined to share the sacrifices which 
England made in the task of rescuing 
Egypt from anarchy, she is scarcely eu- 
titled to claim an equal voice in the future 
settlement of the country. It is thus 
merely the result of accomplished facts 
that England should be the Power to 
whom Egypt must look for guidance in 
the future management of her affairs. 
But this principle being admitted, the 
due security for the protection of all 
legitimate interests of France in Egypt 
to be offered by England to France be- 
comes a matter for negotiation, and the 
goodwill and good understanding subsist- 
ing between the two Governments and 
peoples should surely afford reasonable 
hopes of a speedy and satisfactory settle- 
ment. It is stated that the English 
Cabinet has offered to France the perma- 
nent Presidency of the Debt Commission— 
an arrangement by which nearly the whole 
management of the Egyptian revenues 
would be exclusively intrusted to France. 
It is hazardous to form a decided opinion 
on such a proposal until its details are 
more fully explained. But it is obvious 
that any such arrangement as is suggested 
ought to be carefully limited so as to guard 
against the introduction, either directly or 
indirectly, of a new condominium. So far 
as supervision is necessary in Egypt such 
supervision ought hereafter to be exercised 
by England, and by England exclusively. 
There is no reason why the interests of 
any other Power should suffer by such an 
arrangement; on the contrary, they would 
be promoted and secured pari passu with 
those of England herself. But England 
has avowedly greater and more vital in- 
terests in Egypt than any other Power, she 
has made greater sacrifices to maintain 
them, and their preponderance must for 
tthe future be recognised in any per- 
manent settlement of Egyptian affairs. 
Tt is not without some concern that we 
note a disposition to connect the 
negotiations between England and France 
on this delicate matter with certain other 
questions now pending between the two 
countries. There is a certain danger in 
bargaining, or even in the appearance of a 
bargain, when the interests of one of the 
parties to the transaction are so clearly 
defined, and the limits within which 
substantial concessions can be made are 
-so narrowly drawn as in the present case. 
It is not because we are willing to favour 
‘tthe caprices of France in Tunis or else- 
-where that we are asking for concessions 
in Egypt. The settlement of pending 
‘questions in Egypt can and must stand by 
‘itself. Our interests at that point are 
wital, as all our action has shown, and they 
cannot be set in comparison with our 
interests in other portions of Africa or in 
more distant quarters of the globe. All 
parties in England would welcome any 
‘acceptable mode of appeasing French 
susceptibilities in the matter, provided 
only that nothing impairs the preponde- 
rating influence whieh England has now 
established the right to exercise over 
Egyptian affairs. It matters little to our 
main purpose whether an Englishman ora 
Frenchman is appointed to preside over 
‘the Debt Commission, or over any other 
‘administrative department which re- 
quires European supervision, so long 
as England is entitled to initiate such 
financial improvements as may mate- 
rially lighten the burdens of the country. 
All European Powers, so far as they are 
interested in Egypt at all, would benefit by 
the material prosperity of the country, by 
the development of its resources, by the 
content of its people, and by the free 
growth ofits native institutions. England has 
no other object than to promote these ends 
and to render impossible in the future such 
a catastrophe as Egypt has lately under- 
gone. Whoever looks at the whole ques- 
tion with intelligence and impartiality 
must acknowledge the desirability of re- 
ducing the burden of debt. It would ob- 
viously be inexpedient and imprudent for 
England to undertake anything like a 
direct financial guarantee. But if it were 
clearly seen that England was prepared 
‘permanently to guard the true interests of 
Egypt in the manner defined in the Queen’s 
Speech, the financial condition of the 
country would speedily improve to such 
an extent that. a profitable conversion 
might be effected. We desire no inter- 
ference on the part of England in the in- 
ternal administration of Egypt beyond 
such as is imperatively required by the 
vital interests of the Empire. But we 
have seen how those interests may be 
jeopardized and by what sacrifices it has 
been necessary to secure them, and we 
cannot afford to neglect the lesson or to 
take the risk of having to do the work 
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THE TRIALS IN IRELAND. 


Mr. Davitt, Mr. Healy, and Mr. Quinn 
were summoned to the Queen’s Bench 


Division (Dublin) on Tuesday, not toanswer . 


a specific charge, but to give security to be 
of good behaviour towards the Queen and 
her subjects, or to show cause why such 
security should not be exacted. From the 
affidavits appended to the notices served 
on the Defendants they could learn what 
the facts were which made the proceedings 
necessary. But beyond the general alle- 
gation that speeches such as his tended to 
crime, toclass enmities, and to wide-spread 
lawlessness, there was nothing to disclose 
to Mr. Davitt that he and his co-Defendants 
had broken any law or were summoned 
under any Statute. The Attorney-General 
for Ireland had, it is true, asserted in the 
House of Commons that he was hesitating 
between two; but not till Mr. Davitt 
begged for information on the subject in 
Court was the secret revealed. TheCrown 
appeals to the inherent and original juris- 
diction of the Court as moulded by an Act 
passed inthe 10thand 11th yearofCharles1., 
and a corresponding Statute in England of 
James I. These certainly are not reigns 
to which a Liberal Government might be 
expected to revert for precedents and 
powers. We are not, of course, in a posi- 
tion to question the jurisdiction of the 
Court of Queen’s Bench in the matter. 
But the Judges themselves are of opinion 
that to invoke it is a wholly novel thing. 
In this uncharitable world, even Govern- 
ments have to think not only whether a 
given course is right, but whether it is 
seemly ; and the enemies of the Irish 
Executive will, we think, find it easy to 
represent what has now been done in a 
scandalous —or what, perhaps, is even 
more fatal, a ridiculous—light. Dublin 
Castle, it will be said, having exhausted 
invention in devising coercive legislation, 
has now strained the law in order to 
supplement it. The special Statutes of 
Victoria have not gone far enough in im- 
posing restraints on liberty ;. the musty 
rolls of the bad reigns of Charles and 
James are exhumed to furnish others till 
now undreamt of. Offences have been 
multiplied; it is not enough; men are 
called to give security for good behaviour 
when they have broken no law. This is 
what will be urged, and the Irish 
people will receive it as honest truth. 
And, it must be owned, the agitators 
have got a tempting text. While 
the first act in this drama was being 
gone through in the Queen’s Bench Di- 
vision, Mr, Justice O’Brien, who has 
opened the Dublin Commission, was en- 
gaged in sterner work. In January last, 
Lord Ardilaun’s bailiff and a boy who was 
with him were foully and cruelly mur- 
dered. Little by little the mystery which 
shrouded their fate has been dispelled, 
and on Tuesday three men were arraigned 
for the offence. The trial has, however, 
been postponed, in the interest of the 
Prisoners. The Grand Jury have also 
found true bills against the three men 
arrested in connection with the murder of 
Detective Cox, and against Delaney for 
the attempt on the life of Mr. Justice 
Lawson. There is no indication that a 
Commission of three Judges will be sub- 
stituted for the system of a Judge and 
Special Jurors, which has hitherto, so far 
as the claims of Justice are concerned, 
worked so well. Everyone feels that the 
period of these trials will be a crucial one 
in the struggle between Law and Conspi- 
racy. The employmentof Marines to sup- 
plement the ove.taxed Police is a ju- 
dicious measure, and has, we are glad 
to observe, been received in a reasonable 
and becoming spirit by organs of opinion 
which have hitherto seldom lost an oppor- 
tunity of misrepresenting the acts of the 
Executive. There is, indeed, a very 
strong practical reason why all who have 
any concern for the welfare of Dublin 
should desire to see the reign of violence 
and panic at an end. It is mere irrele- 
vance to plead that ordinary crime is not 
excessive. Extraordinary crime is, beyond 
question, rife, and the perpetual menace is 
even worse than the actual outbreak. Its 
effects are seen, as Mr. Justice O’Brien 
pointed out in his charge to the Grand 
Jury, in languishing trade and deserted 
streets. Unfortunately, the condition of 
the capital is not distinguishable from 
that of the provinces, In the five counties 
for which Mr. Justice O'Brien opened the 
Commission the statistics of grave agrarian 
crime are as bad as ever. The improve- 
ment that cheered the too sanguine spirit 
of Mr. Trevelyan was in threatening letter 
cases only, and these are fewer because 
they have ceased to be effective. The 
daily record of outrages elsewhere shows 
that what is true of the counties round the 
capital is true also of the country asa 
whole. The congestion at the centre has 
not relieved the extremities.—Slandard. 
—— 

Tue Work or tHe Benepicrives.—The 
lecture which Mr. Ruskin gave to an over- 
flowing audience at the London Institution on 
Monday afternoon was very characteristic, 
and certainly showed no loss of power. The 
subject originally announced was ‘‘ Crystal- 
lography,” but it had subsequently been 
changed to ‘‘ Cistertian Architecture,” and one 
of the papers had remarked that no doubt 
either title would do equally well. Mr. Rus- 
kin admitted that there was a good deal of 
truth in this remark; for in the proposed 
lecture on crystallography there would cer- 
tainly have been allusions to Cistertian 
architecture, while it had required all his 
powers of self-denial to keep crystallography 
out of the lecture he was actually delivering. 
He was not equally successful in including 
Cistertian architecture, and he was amused to 
find that his lecture was five-parts written be- 
fore any allusion to the architecture in ques- 
tion came in. However, stones had always 
been interesting to him only as expressing the 
minds of their builders; and the main part 
of the lecture was occupied with a delightful 
sketch of the principles and methods of the 
Benedictine a. with their good gospel of 
labour, andtheir good work in agriculture 
and letters. Then followed an equally charm- 
ing description (illustrated by diagrams) of the 
Monastery of Cluny, which was contrasted, in 
Mr. Ruskin’s manner, with a picture of our 
modern rural economy—with a parson look- 
ing on at the restoration of his church while 
the squire was busy with plans for agricultural 
machinery which would send the people off 
to America. The lecture was rich, too, in 
those personal digressions — diverticula 
amena—which are Mr. Ruskin’s favourite 
vehicle for his best pieces of humour.—Pall 
Mall Gazette. 

Lost on THE Cumpeatann Mountains.—The 
dead body of Jonathan Thompson, farm ser- 
vant, near Keswick, was found on Monday in 
a hollow near Saddleback. During a snow- 
storm on Saturday he went shepherding 
on Saddleback. Shortly afterwards the 
dog returned alone, and as it was feared 
that some accident had happened, a search 

arty was formed, and at length the dead 
eae was found. The deceased was a native 
of Borrowdale, and twenty-three years of 


age. 


COURT AND FASHIONABLE NEWS. 
Vinnsor Castie, Tuespay. 

The Queen walked and drove yesterday 
afternoon, attended by the Hon. Horatia 
Stopford. The Empress Eugénie, attended 
by Madame D’Arcos and the Duc de Bassano, 
arrived at the Castle yesterday afternoon. 
Princess Beatrice, attended by the Hon. Lady 
Biddulph and Major-General Sir J.C. M'Neill, 
K.C.B., weri to the railway station in Wind- 
sor and met the Empress and accompanied 
her to the Castle. Her Majesty, attended by 
the Ladies and Gentlemen in Waiting, re- 
ceived the Empress at the entrance. Major- 
General Sir Evelyn Wood, K.C.B., and the 
Hon. Lady Wood and Captain F. G. Slade, 
A.D.C., Royal Artillery, also arrived at the 
Castle. Her Majesty’s dinner party included 
the Empress Eugénie and Princess Beatrice, 
Lady Waterpark, Madame D’Arcos, the Duc 
de Bassano, the Earl of Dalhousie, Major- 
General Sir Evelyn and the Hon. Lady Wood, 
Major-General Sir John C. M'Neill, and 
Captain Slade. The Queen and Princess 
Beatrice walked and drove this morning. Sir 
Evely and the Hon. Lady Wood and Captain 
Slade have left the Castle. Lady Aber- 
cromby has succecded Lady Waterpark as 
Lady in Waiting. 


The Prince of Wales, attended by the Hon. 
H. Tyrwhitt-Wilson, left London on Tuesday 
afternoon on a visit to Colonel Tomline, at 
Orwell Park, Suffolk. 

The Austro-Hungarian Ambassador and 
Countess Karolyi have gone on a visit to Lord 
and Lady Aveland, at Normanton Park, till 
the end of the week. 

Earl and Countess Granville left Carlton 
House-terrace for Walmer Castle on Tuesday 
afternoon. 

The Earl and Countess of Kimberly and 
Lady Constance Wodehouse have left town 
for Kimberly Hall Norfolk. 

The Earl of Feversham has arrived in 
Belgrave-square from Yorkshire. 

The Countess of Caledon and Lady Jare 
Alexander have left town for Castle Caledon, 
Tyrone. 

Lord and Lady Mount-Temple have 
arrived at Broadlands from Babbacombe Cliff, 
Torquay. 

Lord and Lady Wimborne are entertaining 
visitors this week at their residence at Can- 
ford Manor, Dorset. The guests included the 
Duke and Duchess of Roxburghe, Lord and 
Lady Randolph Churchill, the Marquis of 
Bath, Lady Alice Thynne, Lord and Lady 
Scott, Lord Northampton, Lady Margaret 
Compton, Lord Rendlesham, Miss Thelluson, 
Lord Castlerosse, Lady Dorothy Neville, 
Lord and Lady Lovat, Sir Henry Drummond 
Wolff, Miss Wolff, Sir Arthur Scott, and 
Mr. H. Long, M.P. 

Lord and Lady Hothfield are entertaining 
this week for covert shooting at Hothfield 
Place, near Ashford, the Earl and Countess 
of Clarendon, Lord and Lady Capel, Col. the 
Hon. C. and Lady Cicely Gathorne-Hardy, 
Lord Henry Neville, Captain Tufion, and Miss 
Margaret Stracey. 

The Prime Minister, accompanied by Mrs, 
and Miss Gladstone, left Downing-streect on 
Tuesday afternoon, to spend a few days with 
the Home Secretary and Lady Harcourt at 
their residence in the New Forest. 

The Right Hon. Sir William Vernon and 
Lady Harcourt left London on Tuesday after- 
noon for their place in the New Forest. 

Lord and Lady Herries have arrived at 
Brown’s Hotel from Everingham Park. 


THE ILLNESS OF MR. FAWCETT. 


The general conditionof Mr. Fawcett has not 
materially altered. The diphtheria is slowly 
yielding to treatment, but the fever continues 
its course, and occasions still a good deal of 
anxiety. The strength of the patient is, how- 
ever, well maintained. The bulletin, which 
was unsigned, issued on Tuesday morning, 
stated that Mr. Fawcett had had some 
quiet sleep, and that there had been no 
change for the worse since the previous day. 
The bulletin dated six p.m. was as follows :— 
“ Mr. Faweet has passed a tolerably com- 
fortable day. ‘The diphtheritic condition 
continues to improve, but the typhoid 
fever, which pursues an irregular course, still 


gives cause for some anxiety. (Signed) 
“ Andrew Clark, M.D., Edward Wright, 


M.R.C.S., J. Ford Anderson, M.D., E. Gar- 
rett-Anderson, M.D.” 


— -o 


IRELAND. 


In the Dublin Queen’s Bench on Tuesday 
morning, before Chief Justice May, Mr. 
Justice Lawson and Mr. Justice Barry, the 
application against Messrs. Davitt, Healy, and 
Quinn came on for hearing. Elaborate police 
precautions were adopted in the vicinity of 
the Court House. Mr. Davitt arrived a few 
minutes before eleven o'clock, accompanicd 
by Mr. Sexton, M.P., and Mr. Alfred Webbe. 
Mr. Healy, M.P., arrived afterwards alone, 
and took his seat beside Mr. Davitt. A num- 
ber of the members of the late Ladies’ Land 
League occupied the grand jury box. Mr. 
Jenkinson, chief of the Criminal Investigation 
Department, occupied a seat beneath the 
Bench. Mr. T. D. Sullivan, M.P., and Mr. 
Quinn did not arrive until after eleven o'clock, 
when the general public were admitted. The 
Courthouse was then quickly filled. The 
doors of the Court were strongly guarded by 

olice and marines. The Attorney-General, 

M.P., the Solicitor-General, M.P., and Mr.» 
Naish, Q.C., lawadviser, and Mr. J. N. Ger- 
rard appeared on behalf of the Crown. The 
defendants were not professionally repre- 
sented. The Judges entered the Court at 
half-past cleven o'clock. The affidavits of 
Sub-Inspector Seymour and the constable 
who took a note of the speeches were re- 
sworn. The Attorney-General then formally 
made appeal that Mr. Davitt might be required 
to find bail for good behaviour, or in default 
that he be committed for whatever time the 
Court thought fit. Mr. Davitt, interrupting, 
said he had only received the notice at 
cleven o'clock on Saturday night. He had only 
had one day to prepare for the extraordinary 
legal proceedings which, as far as his know- 
ledge enabled him to speak, were without 
precedent. He had not had time to consider 
to what extent in the face of the elaborate 
affidavits a case had been made out against 
him, nor had he time to make an affidavit in 
reply, or to see to what extent he could meet the 
charges, past, present, and to come, contained 
in that romantic biography of the land move- 
ment and himself. He, therefore, applied for 
an adjournment for a week or ten days. The 
Attorney General said the application was 
reasonable. He did noth wish to take these 
gentlemen short. They should have ample 
time to meet the case. A conversation then 
took place as to the date to which the case 
had to be adjourned. Judge Barry said he had 
to leave town on Thursday to open the 
Winter Assizes. Judge Lawson intimated 
that ho had to leave town on Monday for a 
similar “ye The Attorney General 
thought that they should endeavour to get a 
judge from one of the other courts to sit in the 
Queen’s Bench. Judge Lawson was of 
opinion that in so novel a proceeding it would 
be well to have the court fully constituted. 
He never remembered such an application 
before. The Attorney General admitted the 
proceedings were novel, but the circumstances, 
so far as Mr. Davitt was concerned, were 
novel. An adjournment for ten days was 
agreed to. Mr. Davitt then asked under what 
statute they proceeded. The Attorney 
General replied that he appealed to the 
inherent and original jurisdiction of the 
Court, as moulded by the 10th and 11th of 
Charles I., chap. 10, and a corresponding 
chapter of James I. A similar adjurnment 
was granted in the other cases against Quinn 
and Healy, 


LONDON GOSSIP. 


“(From THE ‘ WorLp.”’) 

The opening of the Law Courts, so far as 
the arrangements of the Office of her Majesty's 
Works were concerned, was a great and de- 
served success. It was determined by Mr. 
Shaw-Lefevre and the indefatigable secretary, 
Mr. A. B. Mitford, that the occasion should 
be marked by a gathering, not merely of the 
fashionable company, a list of whom can be 
found after any big ball in the columns of the 
Morn ig Post, but of the really notable people 
of every profession, people whose names are 
associated with the intellectual progress of the 
age. This idea was thoroughly carried out, 
notwithstanding the fact that the number of 
tickets at the disposal of the Office was 
limited to a few hundred, among whom mem- 
bers of Parliamc xt and Benchers of the 
various Inns of Cov t claimed precedence. 

I saw Sir Herry Thompson, Sir James 
Paget in Court ¢:ess, Sir Oscar Clayton in 
uniform, Mr. Spencer Wells in a doctor's 
gown, and Dr. Priestly, as representatives of 
medical science; Professor Huxley in Court 
dress, and Professor Tyndall in plain clothes; 
Mr. Robert Browning, Mr. Matthew Arnold, 
Mr. F.C. Burnand, very difficult to recognise 
in his barrister’s wig, Sir Theodore and Lady 
Martin, Mr. E. L. Lawson, resplendent in 
scarlet, ‘‘the Arabian” disguised in horse- 
hair, Mr. E. Dicey, Mr. T. G. Bowles, Mr. 
Smalley, Mr. Greenwood, Mr. John Morley, 
representing literature ; Sir F. Leighion and 
Mr. Millais, for art. Mr. Burnand’s wig was 
not nearly so beautiful as that donned by Mr. 
Arthur a’Beckett. Mr. Burnand’s head- 
covering might have seen many years’ service 
on the back benches, while its owner was en- 
joying ‘‘ happy thoughts” uwuconnected with 
his profession; Mr. Arthur a’Beckett, who 
has a family connection with Mr. Briefless, 
had thatched his lively brain with a lovely 
peruke, white and crisp as a cauliflower, 

The dignity of the Bar was well expressed 
in the majestic figures andimposing demeanour 
of the Attorney and Solicitor General. There 
was a double ruck in the floorcloth, about 
half-way up the hall—a pitfall which nearly 
brought many celebrities to grief. Over it 
stumbled Sir Frederick Bramwell, looking 
like the patriarch Casby in Little Dorritt after 
his hair had been cut by Pancks; Mr. Ash- 
mead-Bartlett, M.P., in full regimentals, as 
fiery as the lion on the posters of his own 
England; Captain Shaw, as cool as he always 
is under fire; General Higginson, who in 
many quarters was mistaken for Lord Wolse- 
ley; and a warrior with a nodding plume, 
who was at first supposed to be the late Duke 
of Wellington off the arch at Constitution 
Hill, but who proved to be Sir Gabriel Gold- 
ney. The arrival of Mr. Henry Irving and 
Miss Ellen Terry created much excitement. 
The two giants in the Royal procession were 
not Gog and Magog, but Lord Alfred Paget 
and Fred Burnaby. 

Her Majesty seemed in excellent health and 
spirits, and was warmly welcomed. Many 
comments were made on the broken and care- 
worn appearance of Lord Chancellor; but his 
voice betrayed no sign of illness or fatigue. 

The friends and family of Sir Tatton and 
Lady Sykes have been taken by surprise at 
the announcement that both had embraced 
the tenets of the Roman Catholic Church, and 
been received as members. The first intelli- 
gence of the important event is said to have 
been conveyed by the little son and heir, 
young Mark Sykes, who the other day in- 
formed his astonished grand-aunt that he had 
been baptised that morning. Mr, George 
Cavendish Bentinck, father of Lady Sykes, 
left London the next day. The Duke of Nor- 
folk stood sponsor to Lady Sykes on the im- 
portant occasion of her being baptised into 
the Roman Catholic Church. 

The going over to Rome of Sir Tatton 
Sykes and his wife is the most important 
event of the kind that has occurred since the 
Marquis of Ripon became a“ vert.” Accord- 
ing to the new Doomsday-book, Sir Tatton 
owns arent-roll of some £36,000 a year in 
the East Riding of Yorkshire alone. Sir 
Tatton inherited this magnificent property in 
1863; and some cleven years afterwards sur- 

rised his friends by marrying the elder of 
Mr. Cavendish-Bentinck’s two daughters, the 
lady beng his junior by more than a quarter 
of acenary. It was, however, a ‘‘ marriage 
of affinity,” as may be judged from the fact 
that it is with one accord the happy pair have 
embraced the “old faith.” But it is enough 
to made auld Sir Tatton turn in his grave ; 
and as for Christophero—! The three pro- 
perties of Lord Herries, Sir Tatton Sykes, 
and Lord Ripon, now placed in Roman 
Catholic hands, will, together, constitute a 
stretch of country extending from Beverley on 
the east to the borders of Lancashire on the 
west, in the finest district in England. 

So impressed were the Indian Contingent 
with the gracious condescension of their 
Empress that they propose to make a present- 
ment to her Majesty, praying that she will be 
graciously pleased to appoint a special body- 
guard, to be selected from her Indian regi- 
ments, to serve a term of two years, till the 
rota has been thoroughly exhausted. With 
real esprit de corps these gallant soldiers 
have determined that, in case their prayer is 
answered, the cost will not come out of the 
Imperial Exchequer. 

I fear that the published accounts of Mr. 
Anthony Trollope’s state are too roseate a 
hue. From what I learn Mr. Trollope is in 
a most precarious condition, suffering from 
exceeding restlessness, and almost wholly 
unable to express himself articulately. 

The Queen has made it a special point, not- 
withstanding some opposition from the au- 
thoritics on the score of expense, that, before 
the troops leave for Egypt, they shall be sent 
in detachments up the Nile for a few days, 
believing most wisely that it will be very 
beneficial to their health. 

The late Earl of Beaconsfield’s vacant stall 
in the Chapel of St. George’s, Windsor, has 
not been refilled. The Queen, as a mark of 
respect for his memory, determined it should 
be unoccupied for a twelvemonth ; but nearly 
two years have passed since the death of the 


great Conservative leader, and her Majesty 


has not given away his blue ribbon. 

Lord Houghton has been most seriously ill 
during the last week, suffering from inflam- 
mation of the lungs, contracted by exposure 
to cold during the Royal Review. His lord- 
ship is better, but still not in a condition to 
free his friends from anxiety. 

The Royal party staying with Lord and 
Lady Walsingham at Merton the other day 
were contented to amuse themselves with 
very simple and ancient games. Dumb 
crambo, in which the Prince joined heartily 
and with zest, spelling words from a box of 
letters, and, one night, an impromets dance 
on a very limited scale, were the diversions 
of the three evenings of their visit. 

The sport at Gunton Hall was very good 
last week, Mr. Mundy and his friends shot 
a large quantity of pheasants and a good pro- 
portion of hares, though the bags were not 
so large as last year. Lord Claud Hamilton 
and Lord Berkeley Paget were amongst the 
guns. 

But the great bag of the year has been 
made at Croxteth, where Lord Sefton and his 
friends killed 7,674 head in five days, averag- 
ing 1,279 head for each of the six guns. Of 
these there were 5,543 pheasants and 1,250 
hares. The wild fowl made no small item in 
this enormous bag—440 wild ducks, besides 
snipe. Of woodcocks not many were seen, 
and only eight shdt in the five days. 

Tho brief frost we have had instilled great 
hopes in the breasts of the members of the 
National Skating Association, whose plans 
for the advancements of the art of skating 
were cruelly frustrated last winter. The 
Association is managed with such prompt- 
ness and determination, that an inch and a 
half of glacial surface is all that is required to 
insure a busy season. Gold, silver, and 
bronze badges are offered to amateurs who 
can accomplish a mile (with three turns) in 
three, four, and four and a half minutes re- 


spectively; andthe same rewards are held 
out to those who exhibit proficiency in figure- 
skating. 

It is not generally known that the original 
of Mr. J. E. Millais’s picture, ‘‘ Cinderella,” 
reproduced as the Christmas Supplement to 
the Illustrated London News, was Miss Trissie 
Buckstone, the youngest daughter of the late 
comedian. 

ae ee 
THE TRANSIT OF VENUS. 

The Astronomer Royal, writing to the 
Times, says:—This (Wednesday) afternoon 
the planet Venus will be seen to pass across 
the sun’s face as a small round spot, barely 
visible to the naked eye. There is nothing 
very striking in the phenomenon itself, but it 
is of great importance to astronomers, as 
affording one of the best means of determin- 
ing the distance of the sun, and it is, more- 
over, of such rare occurrence that a special 
interest attaches to it on that account. The 
planet Venus when she passes between the 
earth and the sun is usually a little above or 
a little below the sun, anc it is only by a rare 
combi ation of circumstances that she can 
appear to cross or transit his dise. There 
are usually a pair of transits of Venus every 
130 years, each being separated by an interval 
of eight years. The last transit occurred in 
1874, | efore sunrise in Europe, and there will 
not be another till the year 2004. The im- 
portance of not neglecting this rare oppor- 
tunity has been fully recognized by the 
Governments of all civilized countries, 
and parties of astronomers from Europe 
and America have been sent to distant 
lands, where the phenomenon can be 
favourably observed, with the object of 
fixing the sun's distance with all at- 
tainable accuracy. In regard to the 
selection of these observing stations a few 
words of explanation are necessary. The 
principle which underlies this method of find- 
ing the sun’s distance is that the planet Venus 
will appear to occupy different positions on 
the sun’s disc when viewed from opposito 
sides of the earth, the change of position, or 
parallax, as it is called, being a measure of 
the distance of the sun. But this change of 
position is, under the most favourable cir- 
cumstances, a very small quantity, being, in 
fact, a little less than the apparent diameter 
of Venus in transit, a quantity barely visible 
to the naked eye. The special advantage 
which transits of Venus possess is, that on 
these occasions, this small space may be 
measured by the time which the planet takes 
to traverse it in its slow movement across the 
sun’s face. Thus, if the planet as seen from 
a station on the east side of the earth were 
just about to enter onthe face of the sun, it 
would, as viewed from a station on the oppo- 
site side, be still at some distance from the 
sun, and the entry would not take place till 
some time later, when the planet’s motion 
had carried it over this distance. If the 
stations be so chosen as to get the maxi- 
mum cetfect, there will in this transit be a 
difference of sixteen minutes, or nearly 
1,000 seconds in the times of entry or ingress 
on the sun, and thus if the times could bo 
fixed within five seconds, the sun’s distance 
would be determined within 1-200th part. 
In order to get the greatest effect of parallax, 
the two stations should be in a line, which 
would throw Venus directly away from the 
sun's limb or edge. Thus if the planet enters 
on the south-east side of the sun, the two sta- 
tions should be in a south-easterly and north- 
westerly direction, the station from which 
the ingress is seen earliest being in the south- 
east, and that from which it is seen latest in 
the north-west of the ecarth’s face as presented 
to the sun and Venus at the time of ingress. 
At this time Rio Janciro, in South America, 
would have the sun nearly in the zenith, and 
would therefore appear in the centre of the 
earth's disc, as seen from the sun, and the 
point which would see the ingress earliest 
would be in the Southern Ocean, near Ker- 
guelen and Heard Islands, while latest ingress 
would be seen in the north-west, near Lake 
Winnipeg, in North America, But at these 
two points (even if they could be occupied) 
the sun would be in the horizon (just setting 
at the former, and just rising at the latter), 
and the experience of the transit of 1874 has 
shown that it is better to sacrifice something 
in the effect of parallax in order to obtain 
better chances of weather and higher eleva- 
tion of the sun above the horizon, so that the 
time of ingress may be more accurately ob- 
served. Accordingly Kerguelen Island has 
not been occupied, but several parties have 
been sent to Madagascar and the Cape Colony 
to observe early ingress, while in the north-west 
there are a number of observatories in the 
United States and Canada, as well as special 
expeditions to the West Indies and Bermuda, 
so that the phase of late ingress will be well 
provided for. The observations of this phase 
in Great Britain and Ireland would also be 
valuable, but the chances offthe weather in 
December make it very doubtful whether the 
phenomenon will be seen in this country. 
As regards egress, Venus passes of at the 
west-south-west part of the sun’s dise, and 
the positions for latest and earliest egress will 
be in the centre of Australia and in the North 
Atlantic Ocean, about midway between the 
West India Islands and Madeira. Late egress 
will be observed by numerous observers in 
the East of Australia and New Zealand, and 
the astronomers in the United States, 
together with the expeditions sent to the 
West Indies and Bermuda, will provide for 
early egress. 

It will be remarked that the deficiency of 
land in the Southern Hemisphere greatly 
limits the choice of stations for early ingress 
and late egress, and in view of the possibility 
of the loss of observations in the Cape Colony 
and Natal through cloudy weather a number 
of parties have been sent to South America, 
where both ingress and egress can be observed, 
though the effect of parallax is comparatively 
small. 


The following statement will give some idea 
of the distribution of observers of all countries 
and of the way in which the four phases of 
early and late ingress and early and late 
egress are provided for. England equips ten 
stations :—Madagascar, the Cape Observa- 
tory, Montague-road, and Aberdeen-road 
(Cape Colony), Straits of Magellan, Jamaica, 


Barbadoes, Bermuda, New Zealand, and 
Brisbane. Besides these, the Governments of 


Victoria, New South Wales, and South Aus- 
tralia have made provision for occupying a 
number of stations in Australia in connection 
with the Government observatories, and the 
Canadian Government has arranged for 
several parties of observers. The United 
States occupy the following positions :—Cape 
of Good Hope, Santa Cruz (Patagonia), San 
Antonio (Texas), Cedar Keys (Florida), Wash- 
ington Observatory, and New Zealand. A 
number of observatories in the United States 


„will also take part in the general scheme of 


observation. The French Government have 
sent out eight expeditions—to Port -au-Prince 
(Hayti), Mexico, Martinique, VFiorida, Santa 
Cruz, Chubert, and Rio Negro (Patagonia), 
and Chili. German expeditions have gone 
to Punta Arenas, Bahia Blanca, Aiken, and 
Hartford, and a Danish party to the island of 
St. Croix in the West Indies. Brazil oc- 
cupies St. Thomas (West Indies), Straits of 
Magellan, Pernambuco, and the Observatory 
of Rio Janeiro. In the Argentine Republic 
the transit will be observed at the Cordoba 
Observatory, and in Chili at Santiago Obser- 
vatory. 


Thus it will be seen that the observations 
of the English expeditions alone should, with 
ordinary luck as to weather, give a good de- 
termination of the sun’s distance, both from 
ingress and egress, and the same may be said 
of the American parties. The results ob- 
tained by other nations will supplement these, 
and will be very useful in case of bad weather 
in the Southern Hemisphere—a contingency, 
however, which is not much to be feared at 


midsummer. 


THE TUILERIES. 

Speaking of the recent sale of the ruins of 
of the Tuileries the Daily Telegraph says:— 
Thus must pass from sight and knowlege the 
latest relic of a building which was so full 
of grand recollections for France and her 
capital. Nearly four hundred years have sped 
since Francis I. bought the ‘ Tile-yard” 
which stood here, as a site of the Palace 
finally commenced by Catherine de Medicis. 
The large wing of the Quai was added by 
Henri Quatre, and Louis XIV. constructed 
that on the side of the Rue de Rivoli, as well 
as the centre and the porticoes. How the 
great Minister Colbert would have grieved if 
he could have forseen that the vast sums of 
money which he provided for the fancies of 
his magnificent master would end in a bid of 
thirty-two thousand francs for the fabric which 
was created with the King’s ‘‘ ordonnances au 
comptant”! Those were easy days for Royalty. 
The Grande Monarque wrote ona slip of pas 

er, ‘‘ Pay cash. [know the object of this dis- 
pursement ; ” and Colbert found the crowns, 
If the memory of those times was irksome 
to modern Frenchmen, who did not value 
the Tuileries more because the Louis, from 
the Thirteenth to the Sixteenth, dwelt there 
as residents or prisoners, the Revolution had 
sufficiently made it the people’s property. 
From October, 1789, to the days of the First 
Napoleon, the history of the Tuileries and 
that of the Revolution are one. Carlyle has 
told in language as wild as the scene how the 
“ Procession of the Black Breeches” swept, 
on June 20, 1792, into the Palace under 
Santerre, and forced the insulted King to put 
on the red cap, and to stand face to face in 
the Pavilion, now open to the sky, with the 
Sans-culottes, whose standard was a pair of 
the old silken garments which they did not 
wear. After this and the sittings of the 
National Convention, which used the Palace 
as a Parliament House, even Communists 
might have thought that the building was 
pretty well purged of its associations with 
Divine right and medizvalism. Moreover, 
Napoleon I. dwelt there, after having on ‘‘ the 
Day of Sections,” swept the Quais and the 
Rue de Rivoli with his grape shot; and 
when the lirst Empire passed and Louis 
Philippe was placidly installed, the mob 
of Paris again asserted their own un- 
divine right, and broke, as all the world 
knows, into the Palace. A party of 
thirsty patriots and Republicans esta- 
blished themselves on that occasion 
for ten days in the Royal apartments, and 
drank the cellars of wine empty. Five sepa- 
rate times had the Parisian roughs besieged 
and taken the historical building, before the 
Emperor Napoleon III. gave France eighteen 
years rape and made the ‘‘ Tile-yard ” the 
centre of his strong and watchful Rule. There 
were years during that period when tho 
Tuileries was the centre also of the European 
system, and when its silent, saturnine master, 
sitting in the Pavillon Marsan, could say with 
justice, ‘‘ When France is satisfied the Con- 
tinent is at rest.” But the fatal day arrived 
when these now-ruined walls heart the shout 
of the same foolish and restless people, ‘* A 
Berlin !” and with the war came defeat, con- 
fusion, anarchy, and the sway once more re- 
stored of the Sans-culotte. It is, however, 
unjust to compare Santerre, Legendre, and 
Huguenin with the assassins of the hostages 
and the destroyers of Paris, The old Revo- 
lutionists were made cruel by hunger and 
oppression, but they did not go mad against 
their own city. They pulled down the 
Bastille, but they spared the beautiful monu- 
ments of the past; for all Frenchmen, until 
the modern breed of low Parisians appeared, 
have had a touch of taste and grace, In 
1871, however, the Communists waged war 
on Paris herself; and for three nights and 
days petroleum was poured upon the floors 
and walls of the Tuileries, and powder-casks 
were rolled under its archways, until a great 
portion of the stately edifice was consumed 
or overthrown, and nothing but the swift ar- 
rival of General Douai with his troops saved 
the neighbouring Louvre. ‘‘ Beautiful Paris! 
Evil-hearted Paris!” Will the lesson be for- 
gotten, when the grim and shameful illustra- 
tion of it has been carted away, and they 
have reared maisonnettes for retired grocers 
at Batignolles and Asniéres with the stones 
which Louis XIV. laid and Napoleon in- 
habited? Twelve or thirteen hundred pounds 
sterling seems sadly little as the outcome and 
balance upon the municipal books in Paris of 
this Royal and splendid pile. It would hardly 
pay for a modest monument to be erected on 
some corner of the vacated soil, commemo- 
rating the fact that “the people of Paris on 
this spot, like children or lunatics, destroyed 
their own property, and made themselves 
ridiculous in history,” It is, however, unjust 
so to confound a furious minority of the 
French mob with the gay and gallant Pari- 
sian race, and every friend of France will 
hope that the disappearance of this monu- 
ment of temporary insanity is a proof that 
its warnings are no longer needed, The 
ten or twelve years which have passed since 
the glare along the Rue de Rivoli shot across 
the sea of humanity like the signal of a noble 
vessel sinking in fire and blood, exhibit once 
again a powerful, frec, and peaceful France, 
healed of her wounds, and only needing wis- 
dom, forbearance, and patriotism to resume 
her old place in Europe, at the head of civili- 
sation and of civilising influences. Her 
danger is as before within herself, and ariseg 
from that hot spirit of impatience which will 
not let time work, or institutiqgns develop 
themselves, Perilous, too, is that old passion 
with which she throws herself into the arms 
of this or that notable personage, be he a 
Napoleon, a Thiers, a Gambetta, or a Clé- 
menceau, unwarned by her own past annals 
that a nation must save itself, though it can 
be destroyed by delegation. These are, no 
doubt, somewhat grave and far-reaching re- 
flections to be evoked by the fall of an 
auctioncer’s hammer, selling building mate+ 
rials. Still, it is not every day that such a 
lot is knocked down as the remnants of a 
peters which represented the history of 
“rance for four centuries, and every stone 
and plank of which was linked with some 
memory, grand or striking, of the glories or 
trials, the triumphs or disasters, of that light- 
minded and pleasant metropolis where no one 
is a stranger. 
—— 
GALE AND SNOWSTORMS. 

During Monday night and Tuesday morning 
a strong south-easterly gale prevailed on the 
north-east coast, accompanied by blinding 
showers of hail. The sea was dangerously 
rough. On Tuesday morning the steamer 
Gladys, of Whitby, bound for Antwerp, was 
driven ashore to Hendon Dock. Owing, how- 
ever, to the energetic efforts of the Coast- 
guard the crew, numbering 22, and one pas- 
senger were rescued. The vessel is in a bad 
position owing to the force of the sea. 

The weather at Berwick has been stormy, 
and a very heavy sea is raging. Two vessels 
have gone ashore at Goswick, but no particus 
lars regarding either of them or their crews 
have yet been learnt. Two other vessels were 
in the bay on Tuesday morning, and doubts 
were expressed as to their fate. 

There was a further heavy fall of snow in 
Warwickshire and other parts of the Midland 
districts on Tuesday, the fall commencing at 
a very early hour in the morning, and lasting 
for some time. In some of the country dis- 
tricts the snow lay deep upon the ground, but 
rain had commenced falling. 

The brig Mary Jones, of Madoc, from Hel- 
singberg for Gloucester, with oats, was abane 
doned in the North Sea on Sunday night, in 
an unmanageable condition. The crew, eight 
in all, were rescued by the smack Aid, of 
Yarmouth, and landed at that port on Mons 
day. Several fishing-boats have arriyed at 
Yarmouth, and reported having lost hands 
during the recent heavy weather, 
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NOTICE. 

A Four-page Supplement is published 
with this day’s number of the MESSENGER, 
and will be delivered gratis with each copy 
of the paper. It contains our American 
news and an interesting variety of literary 
extracts. 
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LOUIS BLANC. 

The death of M. Louis Blanc, which 
took place at Cannes on Wednesday after 
a comparatively short illness, removes one 
more of that elder generation of Repub- 
lican statesmen which is fast passing 
away. M. Louis Blanc occupied a peculiar 
and almost unique placein French politics. 
He was in no sense a popular speaker, and 
his writings, though they had a revolu- 
tionary reputation and flavour, were of a 
philosophical cast. He was himself essen- 
tially a moralist anda philosopher. An 
exile in England during the Imperial 
régime, he gained in this country universal 
esteem. He was a welcome visitor in 
social circles where no sympathy was felt 
for his views on the constitution of society ; 
but where his accomplishments, his viva- 
city, and his high-mindedness were cor- 
dially recognised. His short figure be- 
came at one time somewhat fami- 
liar on the platforms of institutions in our 
large towns. His mastery of the English 
language, which he spoke accurately, 
though always with something of effort, 
and his complete knowledge of French 
history and politics, made his lectures 
valuable in promoting a better under- 
standing of our neighbours and their 
problems. As a politician he was a 
thinker rather than an actor. His ideal 
was too high for realisation. . It assumed 
in all men a disinterestedness not much 
inferior to his own. The Organisation of 
Labour which he preached was based on 
the idea of substituting co-operation for 
competition, of persuading men to labour 
forthe community instead of for them- 
selves, or for themselves not as units but 
as parts of the great whole. Individualism 
was to M. Louis Blanc the source of most 
of the evils from which modern commu- 
nities suffer. The cure he believed to be, 
in his own words, ‘‘in the absorption of 
the individual in a vast solidarity in 
which each one should receive according 
to his wants, and should contribute ac- 
cording to his faculties.” The idea is 
visionary, but M. Blanc never abandoned 
it. The revolution was hardly three 
months old when M. Louis Blane was the 
object of a hostile demonstration, from 
which he had to take refuge in the house 
of a political opponent, and at length 
to escape to Belgium, and thence to 
England. He remained in England till 
the revolution of 1870 re-opened France to 
him, and the Government of the National 
Defence would have sent him to ask Eng- 
lish aid for France if he had been allowed 
to pass out through the Prussian lines. 
He probably sympathised with the pro- 
posal for a Federal instead of a Centralised 
Republicin France, but he supported M. 
Thiers. Since the formal establishment 
of the Republic he has remained a member 
of the Chamber of Deputies, the darling 
of the French working classes, one of the 
leaders of the minority of the Extreme 
Left, but not an intransigeant or irrecon- 
cilable, though disqualified by nature for 
the acceptance, perhaps even for the full 
understanding, of the opportunism which 
M. Gambetta has made a powerful element 
in French politics. He had not Ledru- 
Rollin’s power. He was gentler, quieter, 
more reticent, less of a politician, and 
more of a philosopher. In no sense did 
he answer to the typical revolutionist, yet 
his views, held tenaciously and with the 
noblest motives behind them, were more 
revolutionary than those of any of his 
political friends. He was marked out by 
his popularity with the working classes as 
a member of the Provisional Government 
in 1848. Had he been animated at this 
time by mere personal ambition instead of 
enthusiasm for what he regarded 
as a great cause, he might 
have made himself, for a time 
at least, Dictator of Paris. Itwas at this 
crisis of his life that the strength of M. 
Louis Blanc’s character came out in the 
most striking manner. His first step was 
to procure the immediate abolition of ca- 
pital punishment for political offences. 
His second proposal was the creation of a 
Ministry of Progress. His colleagues re- 
fused to act on this suggestion, but granted 
him a Workmen’s Commission, of which he 
was the President. This Commission sat 
in the Old Peers’ Chamber at the Luxem- 
bourg, and he called them the Peers of 
Labour. It was not he, but some of his 
colleagues, who set upthe National Work- 
shops. They took this step by way of 
answer to the exaggerated hopes on one 
side and the fears on the other which the 
Luxembourg meeting aroused. The work- 
shops failed, as M. Blanc himself expected. 
They were established in opposition to his 
advice, and their complete breakdown in 
no way involved any of his own theories 
of social reform. Partly in consequence 
of this mistake of his colleagues he 
was obliged himself to disappoint his 
friends. The socialistic workmen who had 
learned his theories, but not his patience 
and self-control, were in a hurry to effect 
the organisation of labour by further revo- 
lution. M. Louis Blanc restrained them. 
He used his whole influence to maintain 
order, and it passed away to more violent 
men. Inthe midst of the troubles which 
broke out in May he nearly fell a victim to 
both sides, and was obliged to fly from 
France. The history of his connection 
with the Revolution of 1848 was only 
gradually understood. He came here 
under the unfounded suspicion which had 
pursued him in Paris, of complicity in the 
Communistic rising. A similar suspicion, 
equally baseless, arose respecting him in 
gome alarmed minds in 1871. M. Louis 
Blanc, however, was a revolutionist only 
in his principles. He would not in any case 
have resorted to violence to establish the 
new social order he wished to found. He 
‘would have brought it about by a force of 
ideas alone. He was a propagandist of the 
pen and not of the sword.—Daily News. 
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ILLNESS or Lorn Cotentnce.—In consequence 
of the indisposition of Lord Coleridge, and 
the other judges being engaged in their diffe- 
rent courts, the court which usually sits in the 
Queen’s Bench Court had to adjourn before 
@leven o'clock on Tuesday morning. 
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BURNING OF THE ALHAMBRA 
THEATRE. 

About one o'clock on Thursday morning 
the Alhsmbra Theatre in Leicester-square 
was discovered to be on fi.e, and information 
was at once despatched to the police and fire 
brigades in all the districts. Down to two 
o'clock it was impossible to get accurate in- 
formation as to how the fire originated. The 
theatre had been closed as usual after the 
evening performance, and everything was 


left apparen ly safe. The first symptoms of. 


danger seem to have been observed about 
one o'clock on Thursday morning, and the 
alarm was at once sent in every direction. 
In an amazingly short space of time the 
building was full of flame, which burst through 
windows and roof with incredible rapidity. 
The materials of the interior were well cal- 
culated to yield readily to the flames, and 
once they got hold of the roof the side wind 
which was blowing rapidly fanned them into 
a glowing furnace. A strong force of police 
was soon in Leicester-square, keeping back 
the public, who already began to crowd 
the thoroughfares leading to the place, 
from possible danger, and allowing the 
firemen room for their operations. Within 
half an hour the roof of the theatre 
yielded to the flames, which then burst up 
high into the air, followed by myriads of bril- 
liant sparks, and accompanied by volumes of 
grey smoke. The square was lighted up with 
a noonday brilliancy, and a ruddy glow was 
cast over the whole of the densely populated 
district of Soho. Thousands of people con- 
gregated from all parts, but they were kept 
far away from the burning building by strong 
cordons of police placed at the streets leading 
into Leicester-square. The greatest excite- 
ment prevailed, the locality being one of the 
most densely populated in the metropolis, 
and the streets very narrow. The Alhambra 
itself is flanked on each side by dwelling- 
houses, hotels, and schools, while behind it, 
extending from Cranbourne-street down St. 
Martin’s-lane, are huge blocks of property 
used as dwelling-houses, and many of them 
let out in tenements. At one time it seemed 
as if the whole of the cast side of Leicester- 
square would be destroyed, but the efforts of 
the well-disciplined fire brigade were 
successful in limiting the flames to a space 
much less than could have been expected. 
The Alhambra itself is gutted and the building 
destroyed. At 2.45 a.m. the fire was still 
burning. 

Another account says :—About one o’clock 
on Thursday it was discovered that the 
Alhambra Theatre was on fire. The pei- 
formance of the Merry War, the opera which 
was being played at this theatre, had con- 
cluded shortly after 11 o'clock, and the 
different assistants had left the house, as 
they imagined, in a state of security. The 
fire first broke out in the large saloon at the 
back of the second circle, and by the time it 
was discovered had obtained a firm hold of 
the premises. The alarm was quickly given to 
the different fire-stations; but it was some 
time before the engines could arrive, and the 
inflammable nature of the burning building 
enabled the flames to spread rapidly. An 
enormous crowd collected, and it was with 
great difficulty that the police could keep the 
square cicar for the engines. Ultimately about 
a dozen steam engines and six ‘‘ manuals” 
were brought to play upon the burning build- 
ing, and by two o'clock the flames were 
visibly decreasing, although it was clear that 
the whole theatre was wrecked, Some houses 
at the back in Castle-street had also caught 
light, and distressing scenes were witnessed as 
the poor people living in these made every effort 
to remove their worldly possessions. Capt. 
Shaw arrived on the scene shortly after the 
alarm had been givon, and actively superin- 
tended the action of the firemen. At 2.30 the 
fire was s'ill raging with great fury, and it 
was expected every minute that the two towers 
that capped the front of the building oneither 
side would fall in. Amongst those who were 
attracted to the scene were to be noticed a 
large number of actors and persons engaged 
in theatrical business generally, and £ nong 
these expressions of regret were prevalent on 
account of the great loss the fire will cause 
to all those of the profession who were en- 
gaged for the Christmas piece. This piece 
was to have been mounted on a very big scale, 
and it is estimated that at least 300 persons 
will be thrown out of employment at the very 
worst season of the year. 

The building which has thus been de- 
stroyed by fire was not a very old one, but it 
may be noted that it stood almost exactly on 
the site of the Anatomical Museum of John 
Hunter, the celebrated surgeon, now trans- 
ferred to the College of Surgeons in Lincoln's 
Inn-fields. The structure was in the 
Moorish or Arabesque style of architecture, 
and was opencd in 1852, not as a theatre, but 
as a place of popular instruction, something 
of the same character as the Polytechnic. It 
was named “ The Royal Panopticon of Science 
and Art,” and was the suggestion of several 
philanthropic individials anxious to combine 
something of amusement with instruction. The 
building was lar:,e, and the interior decora- 
tions and appointments were very complete ; 
but the speculation did not succeed, and the 
joint-stock company formed to start it broke 
up in a very few years. The house was for 
a time closed, but was re-opened under the 
name of the Alhambra as a place of amuse- 
ment alone. It was intended to combine the 
music-hall with the theatre; but it has of 
late years been devoted wholly to theatric-] 
entertainments. For long it has been known 
as the home of spectacle, opera bouffe, or 
burlesque, and the spacious stage gave ample 
scope for picturesque scenic effect, and the 
massing fogether of large numbers of per- 
formers. The auditorium was one of the 
finest in London, with three tiers of lofty 
galleries, and was admirably adapted both 
for seeing and hearing. Architecturally the 
building altogether was magnificent. The 
facade was flat, with lofty minarets at the 
corners; and the vast central dome, with 
its coloured decorations, made it a conspi- 
cuous and striking object. A great organ 
was specially built for the Panopticon, and 
this, at the break-up of the company, was 
purchased for St. Paul's Cathedral, but has 
since been removed to Clifton. The loss of 
the Alhambra will be keenly felt by vast 
numbers, not only in London but in the pro- 
vinces, for it was one of the most popular 
places of amusement in the metropolis. 

— -M 


LONDON GOSSIP. 


(FROM ‘‘TRUTH.”) 

The luncheon at the Middle Temple on 
Monday was very well done, but great dis- 
appointment was caused by the Prince not 
being able to partake of it, owing, it is said, 
to Royal Command, in consequence of the 
death of the Archbishop of Canterbury. With 
his usual affability, however, his Royal High- 
ness did not absent himself altogether, but 
made a tour of the large luncheon tent as 
previously arranged, and then consoled him- 
self by paying a visit to the Cattle Show. The 
tables were very prettily decorated with 
flowers, including some fine orchids and other 
choice plants, which were lent for the occasion 
by some of the Benchers. I regret to have 
to record, however, that not only the cut 
flowers, but even the rarer specimens, were 
ruthlessly appropriated by some of the lady 
guests, who even went to the length of pul- 
ling up plants by the roots, regardless of the 
remonstrances of the attendants. 

How strange it is that upper strata ladies 
never can keep their hands frois picking and 
stealing flowers, while lower-strata fadies 
frequent the parks without ever goin in 
kleptomania! So, too, it is with umbrellas. 
A poor man, unless one of the criminal 
classes, never thinks of appropriating one 
that does not belong to him; whilst a gentle- 
man seems to regard umbrellas, like game, as 
no man’s absolute property. (I will thank 
the gentleman who stole my umbrella last 
week to return it to me at his earliest con- 
venience.) ; 
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PARIS, FRIDAY, DECEMBER 8, 


Many people aro surprised that the Grand 
Duke and Duchess Vladimir should be such 
wanderers on the face of the earth. The fact 
is the Grand Duchess, who is young and im- 
prudent, has long been amusing herself by 
making merry at the expense of the ladies of 
the St. Petersburg Palace, and even of her 
Imperial female cousins. A letter, addressed 
by her to a Russian Princess living in Paris, 
and in which she roasted most unmercifully 
the “cat,” the ‘‘ mouse,” the ‘ toad,” and 
the ‘‘ glow-worm ” (nicknames which desig- 
nate some of the aforesaid ladies), was inter- 
cepted by one of the Generals attached to the 
Cabinet Noir, who handed it over to the Czar. 
Tho Empress was terribly angry, and insisted 
on the Grand Duchess Vladimir being sent 
for some time out of the country. 

Lady Ellesmere and Lady Brownlow have 
lately been ‘‘ invested ” with the ribbon. The 
number of temperance pledges is astonishing, 
but I fear they are taken and broken with 
equal levity. I know of four out-doorservants 
in a country house where I stayed recently, 
all of whom signed promises to abstain, an 
forthwith commenced to wear the ribbon; but 
in less than three weeks three out of the four 
were taking their beer as usual. No doubt 
one would hear of similar cases in every vil- 
lage which has been invaded by the Army, so 
its statistics must be accepted with consider- 
able qualification. Nevertheless, there is no 
doubt that the sale of alcoholic liquors is 
diminishing—to the disadvantage of the re- 
venue, but to the advantage of the community. 
If, huwever, the movement is to be perma- 


nent, lager beer—a healthy, invigorating, and - 


non-intoxicating beverage—should be brought 
into general use. Why should not a squire 
who owns a parish establish a lager beer 
house in it? Were he to do so, he would do 
more to put an end to inebriety than all the 
efforts of the tectotallers. 

Lovers of scandal will, early in the year, 
he regaled with the piquant details of the di- 
vorce of the English couple whose separation 
in Paris was so much talked of last summer. 

There is reason to fear that the susceptibi- 
lities of our Indian visitors; who have just 
taxen their departure, were unwittingly out- 
raged now and again by various little inci- 
dents of their visit here. For example, se4 
veral of them whose religion forbids them to 
look upon a picture, were taken to the Na- 
tional Gallery. It is not surprising that even 
the cloquence of that eminent art critic, Sir 
Frederick Haines, who acted as cicerone on 
the occasion, failed to inspire them with ad- 
miration for Turner’s eccentric masterpicces, 

The amount of hand-shaking they had to 
endure was another drawback, for this method 
of salutation is quite contrary to their cus- 
toms. Fussy strangers were perpetually 
coming up to them, and insis.ing upon shaking 
hands, like the elderly shabby genteel indivi- 
dual who accosted a party of them at one o 
the railway stations. ‘‘ Are these the Indians 
who have just arrived from Egypt?” he in- 
quired of the officers who accompanied them, 
adding, condescendingly, ‘* Do you think they 
would like me to shake hands with them?” 
“ No, I don’t,” was the answer; ‘‘ but if you 
want to, they will probably raise no objec- 
tion.’ 

They were frequently embarrassed at being 
confronted with ladies, in whose society they 
were always ill at ease. In their own country 
they are accustomed to shut their women up, 
as everybody knows, and they could never 
accommodate themselves to our magnanimity 
in this respect. When they went to the 
Tower some ladies sat down at the same 
table with them to luncheon, upon which 
several of the Indians gravely rose and seated 
themselves apart at a side table. Another 
awkward contretemps occurred at Ilengler’s 
Circus when a performing pig made its ap- 
pearance in the ring. Now a pig is an abo- 
mination in the eyes of our Jate visilors, and 


many of them would, under ordinary circum- 


stances, have felt constrained to turn aside at 
such a loathsome spectacle, or spit upon the 
ground. The gentleman in charge of the 
party, fearing that the introduction of the 
innocent pig might be regarded as an insult, 
and wishing to avert any unpleasantness, 
whispered significantly that the animal was a 
French dog. This explanation was gravely 
accepted by the Indians, whose politeness 
enabled them to restrain their feelings and to 
sit out the performance, without any outward 
manifestation of disgust. 

The refreshing rest which the Indians wil 
enjoy on their homeward voyage will seem 
like a blessed awakening from a delirious 
nightmare, for the fact is they were overdone 
with sight-seeing, and were simply bored to 
death. Nothing really interested them except 
Woolwich Arsenal, which made more im- 
pression upon them than all the rest of their 
experiences put together, Old Anglo-Indians 
consider that it was a great mistake to take 
the men to see a ballet at the Alhambra, for 
such a spectacle was calculated to lower their 
high respect and reverence for white women. 
However, there can be no question that our 
visitors were deeply touched and flattered by 
the cordial reception they received from all 
classes of the community, and consequently 
it is probable that the experiment of bringing 
them over will have beneficial results. 

The Queen had fully intended visiting the 
Archbishop at Addington last week, but it 
was represented that the ‘‘ fuss” inevitable 
to such an advent would be most’ injurious to 
the patient, and the painful excitement of 
such an, interview might have seriously 
affected her Majesty’s own health, especially 
at this time of year, when the anniversary of 
‘ye Prince Consort’s illness and death pro- 
duces a disposition to morbid gloom. 
<- I cannot help thinking that the Dublin 
Police is not exactly what it ought to be. 
Even in Russia the Nihilists are tracked out 
and caught; but in Dublin, it would seem, 
murder and murderous assault can be perpe- 
trated with perfect impunity. Probably those 
concerned in them are few in number, but a 
good many people raust have an inkling who 
the miscreants are ; and yet no revelations 
are made, notwithstanding that enormous 
rewards are offered. What is wanted is to 
hinder crime by timely precautions. Why 
should not a few clever detectives live amongst 
those who are suspected of being concerned 
in it, discover their secrets, and then hand 
them over to justice? It is said that the Irish 
Government has a shrewd suspicion as to who 
one of the murders of Lord Frederick Caven- 
dish is, and that he is residing in Dublin. Is 
his house watched? Are his steps dogged ? 
Lord Mayor Dawson offered to be responsible 
for the safety of life and property in Dublin. 
Why is his offer not taken? The present 
system is an obvious failure. No one ima- 
gines fora moment that Mr. Dawson would 
not do his best, and I would most strongly 
suggest that instead of keeping the Dublin 
municipality at arm’s length, the Castle should 
at least take it into its councils. 


——————————— 


THE ILLNESS OF MR. FAWCETT. 


There was no decided change on Wednes- 
day in Mr. Faweett’s condition. While the 
diphtheria hassubsided, the typhoid symptoms 
continue very pronounced, and some days 
must necessarily elapse before the critical 
stages of the fever are passed, frequent 
fluctuations in the patient’s condition in the 
meantime being a characteristic of the disease. 
Instead of Mr. Fawcett’s illness being caused 
by an attack of diphtheria, it seems now to be 
the opinion of his medical attendants that the 
case was one of true typhoid fever from the 
outset, complicated with diphtheria. Mr. 
Fawcett’s splendid physique enables him to 
combat the disease well; but it cannot be said 
as yet that there is no ground for appre- 
hension as to the result. The medical bul- 
letin issued on Wednesday evening, which 
was signed by Drs. Andrew Clark, J. Ford 
Anderson, E. Garrett Anderson, and Mr. 
Edward Wright, M.R.C.S., wasas follows :— 


“t Mr, Fawcett has had some quiet sleep; and 


isnow in a moro satisfactory condition than 
he was yesterday.” 


x 


1882. 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


Our readers will hear with deep regret of 
the: death of Mr. Anthony Trollope. Seized 
suddenly at the dinner table, only a few 
weeks ago, with something in the nature of a 

rt attack, from the first anxiety was 
elt as*to his. recovery. He rallied more or 
less. and from time to time, thanks to a 
naturally vigorous constitution, but he cannot 
be said to have ever recovered either speech 
or perfect consciousness. Within the last 
day or two it had become evident that the end 
was drawing near, and he died at 6 o'clock 
on Wednesday evening. The circumstances 
being as they were, this was hardly to be re- 
gretted. Had he lived or lingered on, the 
brilliant novelist would probably never again 
have been himself; and we can imagine no 
sadder. fate to a man of his intellect and 
energy than renouncing the pursuit which had 
brought him both fame and fortune. As it is, 
he was removed in a lusty maturity, and 
before decay had begun to cripple his inde- 
fatigable industry or dull the brighanes of 
his versatile fancy. 

Mr. Trollope, was far from being an old 
man, and might well have looked forward to 
further years of activity. He was born on 
the 24th of April in the famous ‘‘ Waterloo 
year,” and was a son of the gifted lady who 
wrote ‘‘ Widow Barnaby,” and whose obser- 
vations on the manners of our Transatlantic 
kinsfolk caused such dire indignation to the 
citizens of the Union. He had been edu- 
cated at Winchester and Harrow; and 
shortly after leaving school, was ap- 
pointed to a clerkship in the Post 
Office. As he brought the strictest business 
habits to the constructions of his fictions, so 
he threw himself with characteristic earnest- 
ness into his official occupations. So much 
so, that in his later life, he was repeatedly 
chosen to negotiate delicate international 
postal arrangements with different Continental 
Governments. But although Trollope went 
steadily in official harness, the bent of his 
literary instincts was irresistible, and he 
yielded to it very carly by way of distraction. 

|. We.b&Hevé'that the first of his acknowledged 
and republished novels were ‘‘ The Macder- 
molls of Ballycloran,” issted in 1847, and 
the more lively “ Kellys and O’Kellys,” which 
made its appearance in the following yoar. 
But we have Mr. Trollope’s own authority for 
saying that ho had written other novels before 
these, which, we presume, he had subse- 
quently recognised as comparative failures. 
We can still read the melancholy story of the 
Macdermotts with interest, while there is a 
great deal of genuine Hibernian drollery in 
the lively social sketches contained in ‘‘ the 
O’Kelly’s.” Having felt his strength and dis- 
covered his vein, thenceforth Mr. Trollope 
has poured forth from his teeming brain an 
inexhaustible stream of popular fictions. The 
actual quantity of paper which he has covered 
must have been marvellous, putting quality 
out of the question. Te usedto boast, and 
we doubt not with reason, that he was the 
most prolific novelist of his day—which prob- 
ably means the most prolific novelist this 
country has seen. Of.the quality of his work 
we shall have to say a word or two by-and- 
by. And all the time, or at least until about 
eight years ago, when he resigned the ap- 
pointment, he was ticd day after day to his 
desk in the Post Office. Nothing could have 
carried him through the amount of labour he 
undertook, save a singularly happy combina- 
tion of circumstances. lle had an admirable 
constitution; he had an easy nature; he was 
the most methodical romance writer of whom 
we have ever heard, Mr. Charles Reade him- 
self not excepted. Above all, he was blessed 
with the most remarkable litcrary tempera- 
ment which has come within the range of our 
knowledge or experience. He had literally a 
“five o'clock in the morning genius,’ to pa- 
rody the memorable saying of Napoleon; and 
setting himse` ` down to certain hours of what 
might have seemed daily drudgery, he conld 
fairly rely upon the average merits of his 
work. As a rule, he rose carly and worked 
on till 14. Then, at the stroke of the clock, 
the pen was laid down, however lightly it 
might be turning off the sentences or though 
it might be working up to the climax ofa 
sensational scene. What is remarkable, taken 
in connection with our knowledge of his 
manner of work, is the wonderful uniformity 
of quality in each of his novels. Some 
were hetter; others very decidedly worse ; 
but cach was very much the same through- 
out. It appeared that when he had 
hit upon a happy idea or a constella- 
tion of good ideas, he might be trusted to 
turn them to excellent purpose. When he 
had been unfortunate in striking out the main 
scheme of a plot, or had been unlucky in his 
crude conceptions of his characters, no sub- 
sequent skill or efforts could retrieve the 
original mistakes. It may have been this 
which induced him to keep to those characters 
which had best pleased their creator and 
made the deepest impression on the public, 
Nay, we understand that hoe carried precision 
of idea and expression so far that he could 
write upon cither side of each page, and that 
the very number of the words on the folio 
werg duly counted and noted. But the work 
in the Post .Office would hardly have gone 
forward so well, considering the briskness of 
the daily novel manufacture, had it not been 
for his hearty enjoyment of recreation. Mr. 
Trollope liked society, he delighted in his 
rubber at whist, but he was still more devoied 
to hunting. For long he had his residence in 
the country; for years he continued to hunt 
his three days in the week ; and welter weight 
as ho was, he managed to be well mounted. 
He turned his hunting experience and his 
knowledge of horse flesh to profitable pur- 
pose, as he did everything else. They re- 
sulted in a series of picturesque hunting 
sketches, and in innumerable touches 
true to the life which are scattered 
broadcast through all his novels. Bè- 
sides all that, he found time to travel, 
generally when his strength needed recruiting. 
His volumes on America, on Australia and 
South Africa were serious contributions to 
our acquaintance with those countries; and 
we need hardly say that the genial novelist 
was a welcome visitor wherever he went. But 
by far the best and most spirited of his books 
of travel was his little volume on the ‘‘ West 
Indies and the Spanish. Main.” Nowhere do 
we remember to have seen more brilliant 
pictures of those islands in their decay, which 
the author of ‘Tom Cringle” had described 
in their glory. In our opinion, they throw 
those in Kingsley’s ‘‘ At Last” altogether into 
the shade ;: while his social sketches taken 
among the planters and his slightly caricatured 
portraits of the blacks, in their several ways 
are inimitable. -Besides his books of travel, 
he found time to write, with more or less suc- 
cess, the biographies of Julius Cæsar and of 
Cicero; while among his latest pr 
is the little memoir of Lord Palmerston, 
which has received almost universal commen- 
dation from critics of very opposite politics. 

But it is by his novels, after all, that he 
will live aud must be judged; and of his 
novels wo must say something more before 
concluding. Their general level throughout 
remained much the same. He was never 
guilty of the deadly mistake of becoming dull 
by aiming at being over-deep or metaphysi- 
cal, and he had carefully cullivated the faculty 
of being entertaining. And within certain 
definite limits, though the limits were 
by no means narrow, the range of 
versatility was wonderful. The books that 
first brought him substantial -profit and fame 
were ‘The Warden,” and ‘‘ Barchester 
Towers,” novels which are ecclesiastical 
rather than religious. Weamight have fancied 
that the author had been swaddled in sur- 
plices and cradled to the cawing of the rooks 
in some shady cathedral close. When asked 
how he managed to make himself so tho- 


roughly at home among the clergy, ho- 


answered that he had trusted: less to know- 
ledge than to invention. If it were so, we 
can only say that his speculations are worth 
the best information of most other writers. 


m ' 
Then, if we pass from cathedral chapters or 
divinity to law, we have only to assist at 
the famous trial in ‘‘Orley Farm” to be half 
persuaded that the author must be a prac- 
tising barrister or a solicitor notorious in the 
Criminal Courts. As for his doctors, he more 
seldom needs to go into the technicalities of 
physic; but what can be better than his 
representations of consultations and death- 
bed scenes, with their Filgraves and Thornes 
and Sir Omicrom Pies. The inimitable Dr. 
Thorne is, of course, a personage by him- 


| self; and is familarised to us by the very de- 


cided idiosyncrasy which is merely coloured 
by his professional Pursuits. And talking of 
Dr. Thorne leads us to remark that Trollope 
can boast of one rare distinction which is a 
conclusive proof of his standing in his 
cralx. He has enriched our English fiction 
with characters destined to survive. As 
to how many of these there may be, 
no doubt there will be differences of 
opinion, but we can dare to name several 
whose titles are altogether incontestable. 
To begin with, there is that venerable 
Warden of Hiram’s Hospital; with the soft- 
ness and firmness so blended in his nature, 
and the gentle spirit that was nevertheless 
too high to stoop to anything that might 
trouble his sensitive conscience. There is 
that very different type of clergyman—though 
a scarcely less admirable one—the Rev. Mr. 
Crawley, learning, in the depths of his des- 
pondent and much enduring misery, the 
lesson from the bricklayer that ‘‘it is dogged 
that does it.” There is that most autocratic 
among ecclesiastical dignitaries, the Rev. Mrs. 
Proudic, the very much better half of the 
Bishop of Barchester. Next we have the 
motley group of Statesmen and politicians, 
with Plantagenet Palliser at their head, be- 
come Duke of Omnium and Premier, and 
the consistency of whose attributes is so ex- 
cellent developed and preserved in that com- 
paratively recent novel of “The Duke’s 
Children.” There are fascinating scamps 
like Mr. Sowerby, and commercial travellers 
like Moulder; there are nouveausz riches like 


Scatcherd, and strong-minded Serine like | 


Miss Dunstable; and such embodiments of 
maidenly beauty and good-humoured inno- 
cence as Lucy Robartes and Grace Crawley 
and Lily Dale, which surprise us as being 
realised ra her than idealised by a middie- 
aged gentleman. In our opinion and, we 
believe, in his own, the most perfect novel 
Mr. Trollope ever wrote was his ‘ Last 
Chronicle of Barset,” and its chief defect was 
the introduction of a subsidiary story to spin 
it out to the regulation three-volume length. 
Mr. Trollope has gone, and it will be hard to 
fill his place as the brightest among the con- 
tributors of fiction to our most popular perio- 
dicals, But those who will miss him most 
are the many personal friends to whom he 
was endeared by his kindly nature and his 
genial manners; and we cannot resist a 
melancholy suspicion that if he had relaxed 
a little sooner he might have been spared to 
us the longer. Anxiety rather than actual 
work may have been injurious, when he 
began to grow nervous under the strain of 
keeping engagements against time.—Times. 
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COURT AND FASHIONABLE NEWS. 
Winpsor CaAsTLE, WEDNESDAY. 

The Queen and Princess Beatrice drove 
yesterday afternoon, attended by the Hon. 
Evelyn Pagct. General Sir Lintorn Sim- 
mons, G.C.B., arrived at the Castle. Her 
Majesty's dinner party included the Empress 
Eugénie and Princess Beatrice, Lady Aber- 
cromby, Madame d’Arcos, the Duc de Bas- 
sano, Gencral Sir Lintorn Simmons, General 
the Right Hon. Sir Henry and the Hon, Lady 
Ponsonby, the Hon. Evelyn Paget, Captain 
Edwards, C.B., and the Master of the House- 
hold. The Queen walked this morning, 
attended by the Hon. Horatia Stopford. The 
Princess Eugénie took leave of her Majesty 
and Princess Beatrice this morning, and, 
attended by Madame d’Arcos and the Duc de 
Bassano, Icft the Castle shortly after 10 a.m. 
for Farnborough Hill. Colonel the Hon. W. 
Carington (Equerry in Waiting) attended the 
Empress to the Great Western Railway Sta- 
tion in Windsor. General Sir Lintorn Sim- 
mons, G.C.B., has left the Castle. 

The Duchess of Albany left Esher for 
Windsor on Wednesday afternoon on a visit 
to the Qucen. 

The Maharajah and the Maharance Duleep 
Singh and family have left Elveden Hall, 
Suffolk, and gone to reside permanently at 
53, Holland-park, Kensington. 

The Lord Chancellor and Lady Selborne 
had a dinner party on Tuesday evening at 
their residence in Portland-place. 

General Lord and Lady Wolseley have left 
town on a visit to the Earl and Countess of 
Lovelace at Horsley Towers, Leatherhead. 

Colonel. the Right Hon. F. A. Stanley, 
M.P., and Lady Constance Stanley have left 
town for Witherslack Hall, Lancashire. 

The Ion. Louisa Carleton and the Hon. 
Darea Curzon are among the latest arrivals 
at Bournemouth. 

A marriage is arranged and will shortly 
take place between Mr. Tremayne Miles, 18th 
Hussars, eldest son of Mr. Edward Miles, of 
Stainsbridge, Malmesbury, and Miss Anna 
Coralie Sellar, second daughter of Mr. 
Thomas Sellar, of Hallgrove, Bagshot. 

The death is announced of Elizabeth, Lady 
Johnson, wife of Sir John Henry Johnson, of 
St. Osyth’s Priory, Essex, from an attack of 
typhoid fever. Lady Johnson was the 
daughter of Captain Foster, of Scarborough, 
and married in 1868 Mr. Johnson, who was 
Sheriff of London and Middlesex in 1874, 
when he received the honour of knighthood 
on the occasion of the visit of the Emperor of 
Russia to the city after the marriage of the 
Duke of Edinburgh. 

— e -——— 
GREAT SNOWSTORM. 

Dublin was visited by a heavy snowstorm 
on Wednesday morning. In the city the 
snow lay several inches in depth, and traffic 
was scriously impeded. Extra horses were 
attached to the tramears, and in some of the 
suburbs the tramway traflic had to be tempo- 
rarily suspended. The English mails were 
late, and the trains on the railways were de- 
layed, and some of them brought to a stand- 
still. Snowballing was indulged in by the 
students of the city. On Wednesday after- 
noon a serious snowballing disturbance took 
place in College-green, Dublin, between the 
university students and others. A policeman 
was violently assaulted, and another man had 
his nose broken. Four arrests were made. 
The magistrates were engaged all the after- 
noon hearing charges of snowballing. 

An Aberdeen correspondent wrote on 
Wednesday afternoon:—The snowstorm in 
the North continues. The gale has toa con- 
siderable extent abated, but early this morn- 
ing it blew fiercely, accompanied by showers 
of hail and snow, the hailstones being of ex- 
traordinary size. Throughout the forenoon 
snow has fallen continuously and heavily, 
and now lies to a considerable depth. There 
is, however, an absence of drifting, and there 
are no blocks on the railways. The trains 
are considerably behind time, and the tram- 
way traffic in Aberdeen is stopped. It is 
feared the heavy storm will have the effect 
of greatly delaying transit of cattle to the 
London Christmas Market, the roads being in 
such a condition that the animals cannot be 
taken to the stations. Only one train of six- 
teen waggonswith cattle arrived at Aberdeen 
to-day. It has been arranged that two hun- 
dred waggon loads will be forwarded to- 
morrow if the state of the weather permits. 

The first train from Edinburgh due at Glas- 
gow Central Station at nine on Wednesday 
morning was three hours and a half late, the. 
train having been blocked up by snow at 
Fauldhouse. The subsequent trains were 
equally late. The first train from Glasgow 
arrived at Lockerbie late, having been blocked 
by snow at the summit of the Caledonian 
Line, north of Beatlock. Snow. fell steadily 
at Windsor on Wednesday. A heavy snow- 


“these circumstances 
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storm passed over Scarborough on Wednes 

day. The gale had not subsided. Winte? 
weather has commenced early in the Channel 
Islands. Heavy snow and hail have fallen all 
over the Islands. Reports of heavy falls o 

snow have come from several districts of 
Wales and West Berkshire, where the ground 
is thickly covered with snow. 

John Williams, of Cardiff, fishguard, and 
George Jenkins went out in a boat on Tues- 
day evening to attempt to save herring nets, a 
fresh gale, with heavy broken sea, being on 
at the time. They had got some nets up, 
when the boat capsized, and both were 
drowned. On Wednesday morning a large 
vessel, supposed to be a three-masted 
schooner, went ashore at Goswick Sands. The 
crew took to the foremast, but this gave way, 
and it is feared that all the men are drowned. 
The Holy Island rocket apparatus was at the 
wreck, but the lines could not reach the ship. 
A latter message states that the vessel which 
went ashore is the Italian barquentine Siro, 
of Castellamare, from Newcastle to Bari, with 
coals. She had a crew of eleven men and a 
North Sea pilot on board, and only two of 
them have been saved—an Italian and a 
Swede, who were washed ashore. 


Later information states:—At Oldham the 
snow was carried by a strong wind, and in 
some places was above a yard deep. In 
Henshaw-street a child fell into a drift, and 
would probably have been suffocated had it 
not been saved by a policeman on duty in the 
neighbourhood. Several children were re- 
ported missing, and fears are entertained for 
their safety. At Accrington and throughout 
East Lancashire the storm was very severe. 
The roads were almost impassable, snow in 
some places being several feet deep. Between 
Accrington and Haslingden two boys were 
found by the roadside, one of them being 
almost starved to death. IrfSouth Yorkshire 
the storm caused many interruptions to rail- 
way traffic, and compelled colleries to 
suspend all surface operations, the snow in 
many places being over a yard deep. The 
Manchester train due at Barnsley at half-past 
four on Wednesday arrived at seven o'clock, 
being snowed up for two hours at Dodworth. 
In Sheffield the snowstorm lasted the entire 
day. Traffic onthe tramways was very diffi- 
cult, the line having to be repeatedly cleared 
with the snow ploughs. A train coming from 
Barnsley to Sheffield was snowed up at Bird- 
well, and a collision occurred on the Man- 
chester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire line near 
Penistone, but without serious injury to the 
yassengérs. The snowfall was one of the 
ape ever experienced in North Wales, 
and was accompanied by a strong gale. Rail- 
way and vehicular traffic have“been preatly 
delayed, and in many cases completely stopped. 
The down train which left Chirk with volun- 
teers and others who had taken part in the 
demenstration of welcome to General Sir 
Drury-Lowe came to a stand, and remained 
for nearly two hours until an extra engine had 
been obtained. 


Lloyd’s telegrams from Somercotes and,- 


Saltfleet announce that a vessel went to pieces 
on the Hale Sand on Wednesday. All hands 
are supposed to be drowned. Wheat and 
thin deck planking are washing ashore at 
North Somercotes, and a letter directed 
“John M‘Master, ship Fiona, of Glasgow, 
Captain Rhodes,” with other wreckage marked 
Fiona, has washed ashore at Saltfleet. The 
Fiona, a ship of 1,450 tons, built at Glasgow 
in 1878, and owned in Glasgow, classed 100 
A 1 at Lloyd's, commanded by Captain 
Rhodes, and bound from San Francisco to 
Hull, with wheat, sailed from Falmouth abou 
Dec. 3. 

A Norwegian brig, named the Figuier, has 
gone ashore at Berwick Lighthouse, and is a 
total wreck. The crew, eight in number, were 
saved by the rocket apparatus. 

On Wednesday afternoon, during a fearful 
gale and snowstorm, the brig Star of Hope, in 
ballast, from Dieppe for Newcastle, belonging 
to Mr. Knott, of the latter port, was driven 
ashore on Whitby beach, and is likely to be 
a total wreck. The crew of six hands were 
saved by the Royal National Institution's life- 
boat. 

On Wednesday afternoon, the French 
schooner Ecuriel, from Calais to Warkworth, 
was observed driving ashore near the lileboat- 
house at IIartlepool. The coastguard threw 
a line over her, but the crew making no use 
of it, a coastguardman essayed to swim out 
with a hand line ; in the meantime, however, 
the lifeboat was launched, and, pulling along- 
side, succeeded in rescuing the crew of five, 


SS 


The Daily News says:—London had up to 
Wednesday night escaped the full vigour of 
the terrible storm which has been raging 
further north. Snow fell, but without deci- 
sion; in fact so few were the flakes that the 
surliness of the weather might have been 
leniently described as ‘‘ only manner,” to 
quote a contemporary humourist, and way- 
farers could scarcely feel certain that it was 
snowing at all. But in other parts of the 
island there was no doubt about the intentions 
and performances of the weather. In Durham 


snow is lying three feet deep, and the roads ` 


are stopped. Similar reports come from Che- 
shire, Warwickshire, Yorkshire, Derbyshire, 
and Lincolnshire. More snow is said to have 
fallen in the northern counties of Scotland 
than during the whole of last winter. Indeed 
last winter (though it endured almost into 
harvest) was tolerably open, and the sheep- 
farmers, of late so unfortunate, cannot have 
lost many sheep in the snow. A more 
wretched sight than a bleak Scottish valley, 
with its sour green hills and cold steel- 
grey burn, flowing in early spring past 
skeletons and carcases of dead sheep, 
can hardly be imagined. Such sights, 
two springs since, were only too common, 
but this winter, if the snow holds to its pros 
mise, the stock-farmers must expect a weary 
time, perhaps keeping three sheep alive at 
the cost of one, and losing many in spite of 
all their expense and labour. A hard life is 
that of the sheep-farmer in Sutherlandshire 
or Ross-shire, with his long visits through 
choked up glens, and a scenery of which all 
the familiar features are obliterated, to the 
sheep of some starving upland farm. In 
Fifeshire the snow has been lying twelve 
inches deep, and it was cight inghes deep 
further south, among the chilly moorlands 
through which Teviot winds her way to the 
wider and richer lowlands. The Scotch towns 
have suffered almost as much as London did 
nearly two years ago in that driving storm of 
snow as fine as dust which no one who had 
to face it is ever likely to forget. In Aber- 
deen and Dundee the picturesque sledge 
has usurped the place of the unlovely 
tramway cars. People who are obliged 
to undertake railway journeys are pro- 
bably providing themselves with several 
thicknesses of raiment, with provisions enough 
fora siege, not, we trust, without whisky. 
Scotch trains, even more than English trains, 
are apt to be suddenly brought to a stand- 
still in a snow wreath. Two years ago many 
a don, unused to discomfort, suffered like the 
French in the Retreat from Moscow, when 
trains were stopped by snow not far from 
Didcot. People have had to wait much 
longer on the high crests that the railway 
crosses near Dalwhinnie, and on the freezing 
heights where the Gala takes its rise. In 
to be without meat, 
drink, tobacco,.and plenty of rugs and great- 
coats is to incur very serious danger. Indeed, 
people in outlying manors and rectories 
were not very much better off in Devonshire 
during the last great storm of snow, 
had a roof over their heads, but provisions- 


ran uncommonly short, and households were . 


put on a stinted allowance of coal. 


was the winter when history or fable. says. 


that the only means of communication were 
ue frozen hedge-tops above the snow-choked_ 
anes. 5 t 
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THE WEATHER IN ENGLAND. 


The snowstorm, which for a week past 
has been slowly travelling southward, has 
at last reached London, and the Metropolis 
is now encircled by agirdle of more or 
less unsullied whiteness. The fallhas been 
widespread. 'Tke telegrams which we print 
elsewhere show that it has extended over 
the entire extent of the British Islands, 
while the more northern parts of the Con- 
tinent have been visited by it to such a 
degree as to block the roads and bring 
traffic toa standstill. Where the storm 
has been accompanied by severe frosts, as 
in Denmark and Finland, it has caused the 
closing of the Baltic and the suspension of 
all communication between the Island of 
Zeeland and the neighbouring shores. 
Happily, in our latitudes the frost is never 
so intense as to impede maritime naviga- 
tion, and rarely even the traflic on canals, 
rivers, aud lakes. But in Scotland and 
the North of England we hear of 
railways being blocked, of country 
roads being impassable, and of 
the telegraph lines being broken by 
tho heavy load of snow or by the 
drifts which the wind has piled against 
them. The storm threatens to continue, 
and if hard weather sets in, we may expe- 
rience something of the doubtful pleasure 
implied by an ‘‘ old-fashioned Christmas.” 
However, such is the fickleness of the 
English climate, that before another day 
elapses the misery of a thaw may be upon 
us, with all the slush, damp feet, coughs, 
colds, and pulmonary wretchedness that 
follow in its train. This changeableness 
of the weather is one of the principal rea- 
sons why we find either much heat or un- 
usual cold so trying. In this country we 
are not prepared for either. Every summer 
we have a few extremely hot days, and oc- 
casionally a week characterised by a sun 
as torrid as that of Calcutta, though, 
owing to the comparative dryness of the 
air, not quite so exhausting. Yet we make 
no preparation for it, hoping that it is 
only an exception to the rule that our 
Julys and Augusts should be temperate 
when compared with the summers of 
equatorial regions. Again, as was the 
case in January, 1881, the entire 
country is swaddled up in snow al- 
most as thick as that which covers 
Canada during the winter months, and we 
shiver under a sky as inhospitable as that 
which drives-the Russian to his furs. But 
both the hot July and the cold January 


come upon us, and find us without adequate 


protection or defence. Our houses are 
fitted for average weather, our clothes for 
‘average seasons, and our municipal ar- 
rangements, framed with no such contin- 
gency as a snowstorm 1n view, break down 
completely under the extra pressure put 
upon them. The streets are impassable, 
the cabs, omnibuses, and tramway cars are 
stopped, and London is saved the horrors 
of a blockade solely owing to the fact that 


the Railway Companies are better able to 


rout the Snow King, before whom 
Common Council and Common Carrier 
alike succumb. Winter, however, finds 
the Further North not only prepared for 
it, but ready to welcome its advent as a 
happy relief from sultry days, rutty, roads, 
-and the plague of mosquitoes. It 1s ter- 
-rible to imagine wnhat would be the sanitary 
-condition ofa score of Russian villages were 
they never visited bya fall of snow. All the 
‘refuse of the household and the slaughter- 
house is tossed outside the doors and per- 
mitted to fester where it falls, until the 
“t Kjokken modding ” assumes proportions 
‘which would givea scientific nightmare to 
‘any sound hygienist. Fortunately, how- 
ever, just as the pile is beginning to breed 
typhoid and the other ills that dirt 1s heir 
to, thesnow arrives and Nature s antiseptic 
covers every thing with a mantle through 
which zymotic germs can never penetrate. 
In a few months more the thaw comes, and 
the rivers of melting slush course over the 
‘ground, carrying with them the foul refuse 
heaps, so that by May or June the moujik 
may begin his easy-going domestic ecc- 
‘nomy in the old routine. Russia 1s still a 
land of few railways, and of roads which | 
can only be called so by courtesy. Yet the 
first fall of snow converts the worst forest 
-track over which a tarantass ever stu mbled, 
into a surface as smooth as the Nevski 
Prospect. The rude carriage which makes 
<‘ travel the fool’s paradise” is dismounted, 
-and for the next five months runs on the 
noiseless sleds. ‘Towns which only com- 
municate by means of pack-horses are 
now busy exchanging courtesies and 
commodities over the snow, and the 
weary way from Tobolsk to the Cis-Ouralic 
ewastes is alive with streams of sledges 
‘passing and repassing, despite the short 
cáays and the iron sky. Social intercourse 
is renewed in the country, and the gay 
#ity season begins. The snow, therefore, 
whied in the South severs mankind, unites 
them in the North, and, instead of dislo- 
cating the fabric of Society, binds it to- 
gether m.ore firmly than before. Itis the 
same, in a greater or less ‘ degree, in 
Canada, in the Western and New England 
States, in Denmark, in Sweden, in Nor- 
way, and even m Northern Germany and 
Poland. In the still further North, in 
Greenland and Labrador, and among the 
lonely fur-trading forts that dot the 
country still lovingly known as Ruperts 
‘Land, the winter is never dreaded, though 
sit is just possible that, like other genial 
ivisitors, it grows painfully monotonous 
4hefore the June sun dissipates the last of 
tthe snow, which lingers in the shady 
laces along the bleak rocks where the 
ye low poppy and the dwarf willow creep 
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among the dismal cover of tripe de roche. 
In Greenland the men or women who can- 
not sail in a leather boat must stay at 
home as soon as the ‘‘ us-fod ” disappears 
and the mollemoke makes noisy the 
cliffs bordering the lonely fjords. But the 
September snow is the signal for pleasant 
feasting and merrymaking. The dog sledge 
skims along the surface of the snow- 
covered frozen sea; the seal arrives on 
the coast ; the reindeer and the ptarmigan 
are driven down to the lowlands, and life 
is made all the more tolerable that food is 
abundant, and some means of amusement 
possible in a country which, even if it 
be at the back of the north wind, the old 
Moravian priest considered one of the most 
cheerful in the world—‘‘ for there wgs 
always something to vary the sameness of 
life.” Unfortunately for the due apprecia- 
tion of snow, we are not ail Eskimo, 
Greenland Danes, or Laps, and have 
neither ungainly reindeer nor wolfish dogs 
to draw our sledges (if we had them), nor, 
like the Hyperboreans, flocks of reindeer 
to slay at will for food, light, and raiment. 
Hence the storm which is at present a 
qualified delight to a great number of people 
is to a multitude more an unredeemed 
misery. They neither sleigh, nor skate, nor 
snowball. Their associations connect Christ- 
mas with the old-fashioned cold,and the lack 
of food which is the oldest of their wants. 
To them a fall of snow means neither 
sociality nor a break in the continuity of 
a smooth-going life; it implies only a 
sudden scarcity of employment, dear pro- 
visions, an empty larder, the soup kitchen, 
the Dorcas Society, or the workhouse. 
Even in the best of weather and the most 
prosperous of seasons these poor people 
are verging on want, and are rarely 
troubled with a superfluity of clothing or 
a surplus house accommodation. Such a 
storm as that which has now visited us 
will throw them out of work; and compel 
the homeless to seek the cold shelter 
which the State ordains for such as they. 
There are three other classes for whom 
“a fine old-fashioned ” December can 
bring but indifferent joy. These are the 
very old, the very young, and the invalid. 
Aged people and young children are like 
tender plants; carefully nurtured, the 
latter may survive to maturity, and the 
former may reach beyond the alloted span 
of ordinary life. Yetthe moment they are 
exposed to a cold snap their sensitive 
frames feel it, and the length of onr 
obituary columns is visibly swelled. The 
invalid never finds the English climate 
much to his mind, and he dreads 
the approach of winter. The wealthy may 
escape to warmer climates, and there 
change their sky and escape the chill 
blast and whitened meres which Kingsley 
so loved and sung. Ina few hours the 
consuinptive may be in a region where 
there is sunshine while our skies are black 
and cold, or in the course of a few days he 
may voyage to a land where there is 
neither hail, nor rain, nor any snow. Al- 
ready hundreds of these fortunate ones 
have escaped into self-exile. At Madeira, 
in the Hesperides, on the shores of the 
Riviera, amid the orange groves of Tangier 
they live a new life. There it is needless 
ultering the meteorological conventionality 
about the day being fine, for the sky is 
always blue. Yet never can the shivering 
Britons sigh more ardently for summer 
than do their expatriated countrymen for the 
chilly blasts, the ice-covered lakes, and 
the whitened fields of the isles of winter. 
The languid life of the snowless land is to 
an Englishman tiresome and enervating ; 
for if he lives for aseason to eat the Lotus, 
he longs, also, for a time when he will 
bend himself to the oar.—Standard. 
2 DA A 

ENGLAND'S INFLUENCE ABROAD. 

Negotiations between England and 
France on the subject of Egypt will, says 
the Standard, never be conducted in a 
practical spirit, or with any chance of a 
satisfactory issue, unless it be recognised 
on both sides that England is the protector 
of Egypt, and that if it admits any other 
Power to a share in that protection, even 
ostensibly, it will oaly be because England 
ralues its friendship and goodwill :— 

The friendship and goodwill of France are 

not underrated in this country, but even they 
are not so important as the certainty that 
Egypt must not again become, first a public 
scandal and next a public peril. Many per- 
sons, doubtless, observed a telegram from our 
correspondent in Athens yesterday, in which 
it is recorded that the foreign merchants and 
priyate persons residing in Egypt, in writing 
to their friends at home, dwell upon the bles- 
sing England has already conferred upon the 
country by its presence, and testify how 
ardently the trading and industrial classes 
desire that English rule and English admini- 
stration should not be withdrawn.  ‘‘ Intelli- 
gent natives, as well as the majority of the 
foreign settlers in Egypt, desire nothing so 
fervently as the prolonged rule—the indefi- 
nitely prolonged rule of the British. In any 
case, to desert Egypt before its peaceful and 
orderly government is thoroughly assured—and 
this must necessarily be awork of time—would 
be nothing less than a crime against 
civilization.” ‘These are the opinions of men 
who have lived in Egypt, and laboured at 
once for its and their own advancement, The 
same view is expressed in even stronger 
language by M. de Lavaleye in the current 
number of the Fortnight/y Review; and when 
we remember that the writer is a Conti- 
nental Liberal of Liberals, who has been 
preaching the virtue of self-government in 
season and out of scason, it is diflicult to resist 
the conclusion that a duty lies before this 
country such as has rarely been presented to 
it, and one from which it would be criminal 
to sh rink. Whether Sir Evelyn Wood or 
some other English soldier of distinction be 
chosen to organise and command the Khedive’s 
Army, certain it is that, outside English 
assistance, there is no permanent salvation 
for Egypt. Our own share of interest in its 
stability and progress is even greater; since 
to the Fellaheen their rice and cotton fields, 
and the annual overflow of the Nile would in 
any case remain, whilst we have a mighty 
Empire at stake, the two main points of which 
are about equi-distant from Cairo. By all 
means let everything be done that can be 
done reasonably and safely to meet the wishes 
and to save the interests of France. But the 
French people should remember that wher- 
ever they mect us outside Europe they meet 
us on unequal terms. We do not want to 
be ungenerous. But we must be just to 
ourselves. 
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Fara Fine near Hattrax.—Shortly before 
midnight a fire of an alarming character broke 
out at Barkersland Mill, near Halifax, owned 
by Messrs. Sutcliffe, and partly occupied by 
themselves and partly by Messrs. Bottomley. 
It originated in the top room but one, while 
the mill was working, for it works by day and 
night. Owing to the great snowstorm a fire- 
engine could not be obtained before the mill 
was completely gutted. One man, named 
Jagger, was killed by a falling wall, and some 
of the workpeople were injured, one having 
an arm broken in escaping from the burnin 
‘mass. The mill was an extensive one, an 
aaa damage done will be very consider- 
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FIRES IN THEATRES. 

The destruction of the Alhambra Theatre 
by fire is an event which should greatly 
strengthen the hands of the Metropolitan 
Board of Works, and of the Lord Chamber- 
lain in insisting upon the provision of ample 
means of egress from all places of public en- 
tertainment. Asin so many other instances in 
London, the fire did not break out until long 
after the departure of the audience ; so that 
the only lives imperilled were those of the 
firemen who were engaged in endeavouring 
to subdue the flames, and of whom five were 
slightly, and two very seriously iujured. It is 
manifest, however, that a continuance of such 
good fortune as this is not to be reckoned 
upon, for the causes of accidental burning 
must be more active during theatrical per- 
formances than after their termination; and 
when we consider that only a few minutes 
elapsed between the discovery of the fire and 
its complete mastery of the building, we can- 
not but perceive that so short a time would 
have given no possibility of safe exit to a 
large and excited audience. This rapidity of 
combustion must, almost of necessity, occur 
in all theatres which are not divided into 
practically separate parts by fire-proof parti- 
tions; inasmuch as the dryness produced 
by the heat of the gas habitually consumed, 
and the- highly inflammable nature of the 
scenery, properties, and decorations, pro- 
vide the most favourable possible circum- 
stances for the promotion of active combus- 
tion. The value of Captain Shaw’s recom- 
mendation that theatres should be thus di- 
vided is well illustrated by the fact that the 
painting-room at the Alhambra is reported to 
have escaped in consequėnce of itsbeing pro- 
vided with iron folding-doors, which shut 
out the flames. In other parts, so rapid was 
their ascendancy that the head fireman on 
duty, after a minute or two spent in the ad- 
justment of hydrants, had difficulty in con- 
veying his wife and child out of the building; 
and, if the fire had commenced a few hours 
earlier, there can be no doubt that it would 
have occasioned a loss of life parallel to that 
at the Ring Theatre of Vienna, the theatre at 
Nice, or at the Brooklyn Theatre, New York. 
About the cause of the outbreak it is not pro- 
bable that any certainty will ever be obtained. 
A theatre at Belleville was destroyed by the 
ignited wad of a pistol which had been fired 
upon the stage, and which lodged unseen 
beneath some decorations, where it 
smouldered for some time before burst- 
ing into flame. In the case of the 
Alhambra the fire was first discovered 
in the auditorium, inthe dress-circle or in 
the balcony, and it is, therefore, possible that 
it may have been connccted with the audience. 
A fallen cigar match may have been ignited 
by trampling feet, and may have smouldered 
after the manner of the pistol wad; but, of 
course, there is not, and from tho nature of 
the circumstances never can be, any positive 
knowledge upon the point. 

The important practical fact, however, is 
that the occasional burning of a theaire is 
hardly to be regarded as an accident, but as 
an almost inevitable result of the proceedings 
conducted within the walls. Given the high 
degree of combustibility already referred to, 
the habitual use of many gas flames, of fire- 
arms, of explosive compounds, of coloured 
lights for scenic purposes, and add to these 
conditions the inevitable carelessness of human 
nature in the face of accustomed conditions 
however dangerous, and the nightly gather- 
ing together of large audiences, many among 
whom will be preparing to smoke as they 
leave the building, and we have a combina- 
tion in which so many elements of risk are 
brought together that there is scarcely 
a possibility of continued escape. The 
correctness of this view of the case is abun- 
dantly shown by statisiics. Captain Shaw 
enumerates 53 theatres which were destroyed 
hy fire in the twenty years between 1856 and 
1875; and since then the fires we have al- 
ready referred to have occurred, and the Park 
Theatre has been burned in London. There 
have probably been many others, but these at 
once suggest themselves to the recollection. 
Captain Shaw’s list for the twenty years com- 
prises a second burning of Covent Garden 
Theatre, three of the Namur Theatre, a second 
of the Glasgow Theatre, a second of the Sur- 
rey Theatre, a second -of Her Majesty’s 
Theatre, a second of the Hull Theatre, a 
fourth of one Opera House in Paris, anda 
fifth ofanother. It does not include instances 
in which theatres have been damaged by fire 
without being destroyed; and it errs, if at 
all, on the side of being incomplete. Captain 
Shaw adds to it figures which bring into 
great prominence the frightful danger to life 
which such fires occasion when they occur 
during performances, and also the danger to 
adjacent property which they occasion at ali 
times, in consequence of the intense heat 
developed by the rapid combustion, and of 
the tendency thusgiven to the flames to spread. 
At the Drury-lane fire of 1672, 60 houses were 
destroyed in addition to the theatre; in the 
Saragossa fire of 1778 more than 600 persons 
lost their lives; and 104 perished at the 
Carlsruhe Theatre in 1847, At the Ring 
Theatre the number that perished was esti- 
mated at 500, and at the Brooklyn Theatre it 
was over 200; while in both these instances, 
from the audiences being largely composed 
of persons in humble life, who may easily 
pass out of view without much notice in great 
cities, it is believed that the official returns 
gave only an inadequate notion of the truth. 
At Brooklyn, for example, a body 
altered past recognition was taken from 
among many for post mortem examination, 
in order to enable a medical witness to give 
an opinion at the inquest as to whether the 
deaths had been caused by burning or by 
suffocation. The body was identified by an 
anatomical peculiarity which a labourer in 
the city was known to present; and, on in- 
quiry after this labourer, it was found that 
he had been missing from the date of the fire, 
but the people with whom he lodged had not 
taken the trouble to inquire about him, so 
that the cause of his disappearance would 
have remained unknown if it had not been for 
the circumstance referred to. In London we 
have hitherto been exempt from such frightful 
catastrophes ; but who can foresee the dura- 
tion of our immunity? If fires in theatres 
are to some extent inevitable, it must also bo 
inevitable that they will sometimes occur 
when audiences are present.—Times. 
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THE HEALTH OF MR. FAWCETT. 

The British Medical Journal says :—‘‘ Mr. 
Fawcett’s serious illness presents several 
points of much interest to the medical profes- 
sion. It is an instance of the rare co-existence 
of Jdiphtheria and typhoid fever, which Dr. 
Murchison, in his large experience, appears 
to have met with only once, and whichis only 
occasionally mentioned by other authors, 
chiefly foreign, who lay much stress on tho 
gravity of the complication. Mr. Fawcett 
first fell ill on November 23, with general 
malaise, feverishness, and sore throat. The 
throad was red and glistening, and, four days 
subsequently, true diphtheritic patches were 
found on the uvula and the left tonsil, after- 
wards extending to the roof of the mouth. 
There was no enlargement of the cervical 
glands. Under appropriate treatment the 
patches on the throat became loose, and sc- 
parated on December 2. Sirce that date the 
diphtheritic symptoms have no: beenso urgent, 
although the exudation reappeared for a few 
days, and even still the throat shows traces of 
the disease. It isworthy of note that there 
was also an erysipelatous redness on the face, 
and the presence of albuminuria was noted as 
early as the first week of the attack. The 
medical attendants first felt justified in an- 
nouncing the presence of typhoid fever on De- 
cember 2, although its co-existence with the 
diphtheria had been suspected almost from the 
‘first. Since the 2nd of Decemberseveral of the 
symptoms of typhoid fever—such as the 
‘state of the tongue, the rash on the skin, the 
enlargement of the ar the congestion of 
the lungs, and the abdominal symptoms—have 


‘ 


been typical. Other important systems, cha- 
racteristic of typhoid fever, have also been 
present. Thus, the temperature, which has 
varied from 102deg. to 103°8deg., has not 
shown the usual temperature curve of typhoid 
fever. Instead of the evening rise and morning 
fall of temperature, typical of typhoid fever, 
the thermometer has, on several occasions, 
been stationery the whole twenty-four hours, 
and on others has risen in the morning and 
fallen in the evening. The pulse has never 
risen above 104, and the signs of nervous dis- 
turbance have been excessive, and out of pro- 
portion to the vascular excitement. Roughly 
speaking, then, for the first ten days, the 
diphtheria was the dominant disease, and 
subsequently the signs of enteric fever have 
prevailed, although many of the usual signs 
of both discases have heen either modified or 
altogether absent. We confine ourselves to 
this short general outline of Mr. Fawcett’s 
case, which is most instructive, quite apart 
from the personality of the distinguished 
patient. His condition must necessarily con- 
tinue to cause anxiety for some time ; but we 
are glad to announce that, up to the hour of 
going to press, the symptoms were encou- 
raging.” 
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THE SNOW - STORMS. 
RAILWAYS BLOCKED. 


Reports received from the north state that 
the snow-storms continue with great severity. 
Traffic on the roads is suspended in many 
places, trains are delayed in some cases, and 
in others are altogether stopped. The Tele- 
graph Department of the General Post Office 
states that there is considerakle delay in 
transmitting messages to and from the north 
of England generally, and to Scotland and 
Ircland. Snow began to fall in London soon 
after eleven o'clock on Thursday morning; 
but in the city it meltedas it fell. There has 
been a very heavy fall of snow in Dartmoor 
and South Devon this morning. On the 
moors snow is nearly two feet deep. In 
Yorkshire snow fell almost incessantly on 
Wednesday, and was drifted to such a depth 
by the high wind as completely to stop traffic 
in many of the more exposed districts. The 
railway service over the North-Eastern line 
is interrupted at several points. No train 
has reached Barrsley from Sheffield or Man- 
chester since Wednesday night, and only one 
train has*succecded in getting through from 
Penistone. On the Manchester and Sheffield 
line several trains have been snowed up all 
night. A train which left Manchester at five 
on Wednesday night, only reached Sheffield 
at half-past ten on Thursday morning. 
Great destruction has been wrought among 
the overhead telegraph-wires at Manchester. 
One of the heaviest snowstorms ever expe- 
rienced commenced in Cheshire on Wednes- 
day night. The snow was drifted to a con- 
siderable depth by a violent gale. The 
Great Western railway officials were busy all 
Wednesday night endeavouring to maintain 
traffic on their main lines. Trains were 
snowed up and delayed on several points be- 
tween Chester and Shrewsbury. On the 
London and North-Western line between 
Chester and Holyhead the traffic was only 
kept open with great difficulty. 

In Scotland the weather is now very severe, 
and snow has been falling almost continuously 
for several days. The results are becoming 
serious. Most of the country roads through- 
out Forfarshire, Kincardineshire, and East 
Perthshire are blocked, and all traffic is sus- 
pended. In some districts carters, van- 
drivers, and others, caught in the earlier 
stages of the snowfall, left their vehicles on 
the road and made for the nearest towns. In 
Dumfriesshire and the south of Lanarkshire 
so much drifting has occurred that railway 
traffic has been greatly impeded. On Wednes- 
day it was with great difliculty that the Cale- 
donian Railway could be kept open between 
Beattock Summit, and Carstairs. Snow- 
ploughs and gangs of men were at work all 
day; but, owing to the drifting, the lines 
almost immediately became blocked again. 
The wreaths are gencrally six to seven feet 
deep. Several places are cut off from com- 
munication with the rest of the world, except 
by telegraph, and the villages of Leadhills 
and Wanlockhead have been isolated since 
Monday. The snowstorm has almost totally 
interrupted telegraphic communication be- 
tween Glasgow and London. Upon nearly 
all the branch lines of the Caledonian Rail- 
way trallic is suspended, and the efforts of 
the company are being directed to keeping 
the main line clear. All the lochs in the 
neighbourhood are frozen over. 

Throughout South Wales on Wednesday 
and Thursday there were serious interrup- 
tions in the railway traffic caused bythe snow- 
drifts. A passenger train upon the Festiniog 
railway is supposed to Have been buried, as 
nothing has been heard of it since it started 
for Bala. A snow-plough has been sent in 
search of it. Gangs of men men are em- 
ployed upon the line, the snow having drifted 
to an enormous depth in tho Vale of Llan- 
gollen. Many of the roads are entirely 
snowed up, the hedgerows being buried; and 
vehicle traffic is suspended. Several persons 
are missing, and one woman is’ reported to 
have perished in the snow. A later telegram 
says that the missing train has been found 
embedded in a snowdrift. The passengers, 
twelve in number, had suffered much from 
cold end fatigue. Steps were promptly taken 
to release the train. 


The Daily News says:—In the course of 
Thursday London experienced a taste of the 
snow which has fallen so heavily in many 
parts of the country, and fora time at least 
the streets of the metropolis were completely 
hidden by the proverbially spotless covering. 
To those uninitiated in the mysteries of 
modern weather knowledge it may appear 
strange that the southerly winds and mild 
weather of Sunday last and the bitter easterly 
gales and snows that have since prevailed 
should both have been due to the action and 
movements of the same barometrical depres- 
sion. So long ago as Saturday, when London 
was covered with a thick cold fog, and the 
barometer in this part of the country was 
rising steadily the first signs of the approach 
of a depression were visible at the Irish and 
Scotch stations, where the mercury was be- 
ginning to fall quickly, with southerly winds, 
an increasing temperature, and rain. By 
Sunday the centre of the advancing distur- 
bance was found to the north-westward of 
Scotland, and a decided current of air from 
the southward or south-westward had set in 
over the entire Kingdom. In England the 
thermometer had risen very rapidly, and the 
readings of Sunday morning were in some 
instances as much as 17 or 18 degrees higher 
than those of Saturday. During the whole of 
Sunday the depression seems to have re- 
mained almost motionless off the Hebrides, 
but in the course of the ensuing night 
its centre travelled quickly in asouth-easterly 
direction, and by Monday morning the 
principal part of the disturbance was found 
off the coast of Berwickshire. In consequence 
of this change the wind, which always flies 
round these low pressure systems, veered to 
the north-eastward on the western and 
southern coasts, and blew rather strongly in 
some places, while in the north of Scotland it 
backed to the south-eastward and increased to 
a gale. Rain was reported from many parts 
of the couniry, but snow had not yet set in at 
any but a few of the Scotch stations. By Mon- 
day evening the ceatre of the depression was 
seen to he still moving in a north-westerly 
direction, but much more slowly than o1 the 

revious night, and as a brisk rise of the 

arome’er had begun to take place in the 
north of Sco.land there were soon consider- 
able differences at our more northern stations, 
and the gale consequently increased in 
strength, with heavy squalls of sleet and 
snow. In Scotland, the main portion of the 
heavy snowfall was experienced on Tuesday. 
The depression, which had by this time 
feached the mouth of the Wash, continued to 


travel very slowly, and as the barometer still 
rose briskly in the north, the gales gradually 
extended to the northern parts of England and 
Ireland. In direction the wind was generally 
north-easterly or easterly, and a very heavy 
sca was consequently running off the 
east of Scotland and north-east of 
England. Snow now fell continuously in 
Scotland, Wales, and the north of England, 
and was in many places drifted by the strong 
wind into wreaths and banks of considerable 
depth. On Wednesday the low pressure 
system lay between the coasts of Norfolk and 
Holland, and seemed inclined to disperse. 
Snow still fell in all the ‘northern districts in 
the morning, but the gales in Scotland had 
subsided, and as the day advanced the sky 
there cleared considerably, and the snow also 
ceased. In other parts of the country it con- 
tinued all Wednesday, and also throughout 
the greater part of Thursday. 

In reading of heavy snowfalls the mind na- 
turally wanders back through the vistas of 
memory and the records of history in search 
of similar occurrences. In these recollections, 
with the fearful storm of January, 1881, fresh 
in our minds, we have not far to look for as 
heavy a snowfall as any on record. Their 
miseries of that day are so well known that 
it is quite unnecessary to do more than re- 
mark how business in the great metropolis 
was entirely suspended for many hours, while 
obscure parts of the ‘country were inacces- 
sible for days. The serious effects of the storm 
were of course greatly increased by the violence 
of the easterly gale prevailing at the time. Of 
remarkable snowfalls of the present century 
the principal were those of the years 1812, 1814, 
1820, and 1836. The most violent of these oc- 
curred on the 24th and 25th of December, 1836. 
After ithad been snowing heavily for two days 
a great gale sprang up, and caused drifts of 
20, 30, and even 50 feet in depth. One writer 
remarks :—‘‘ Several lives were lost in the 
snow, which was equally great all the island 
over.” Inthe eighteenth century there were 
several hard frosts and one or two bad snow- 
storms, the most notable being those of 1709, 
1762, 1784, and 1799. In January, 1709, snow 
fell for several days in succession early in 
January, and a contemporary writer complains 
that there was a ‘‘ very hard frost for a long 
tyme, besides snow very often, and all thinges 
very deare, so that a halfepeny rowle weighed 
just a crownpiece.” In the seventeenth cen- 
tury we find severe snowstorms recorded in 
the years 1606, 1607, 1674, and 1683-4. The 
winter of 1683-4 was one of the occasions 
when the Thames was frozen over, and ina 
record written by an early Fellow of the 
Royal Society, we read, ‘‘ The winter of this 
yeare proved very seveare. East wind, frost 
and snow continued 3 moncths, so yt ships 
were starved in ye mouth of ye Channel, and 
almost all ye cattle famisht. Ye birds of ye 
aire died numerously.” The sixteenth century 
contained many severe winters, but although 
the old records mention frosts, they say little 
about snow. Any attempt to go further back 
in our search for heavy falls lands us in the 
region of tradition or doub {vl history, and 
the only other well-authenticated snowstorm 
occurred in the winter of 1141, when again 
the Thames is reported to have been frozen 
over. 

The following telegrams were published in 
London on Friday morning :— 


Accrincton.—Some Yorkshire trains due at 
Accrington at 10.30 arrived at 1 o’clock yester- 
day. Three goods waggons left the metal at 
Gannow, near Burnley, and stopped the 
traffic entirely one one line. The railway 
tunnel at Bacup was blocked. A slight thaw 
prevailed yesterday. 

Barns_ey.—Last night the members of the 
Barnsley Salvation Army narrowly escaped a 
shocking end, owing to the sudden collapse 
of their barracks, which six or seven years 
ago were constructed o% a large skating rink, 
capable of accommodating four thousand 
persons. The building was about 200 feet 
long and 50 feet wide, and was built with 
scanty brick walls anda large half-circular 
zinc roof, without pillars inside. A large 
mass of snow, about a yard in thickness, 
resting on the roof, caused this to press out 
the outer walls, and the whole suddenly 
collapsed. An hour later a large company 
would have been in the building. 

Binerorn.—A_terrifflic gale prevailed in 
Bideford Bay on Wednesday night, accom- 
panied by snow. The whole herring fishing 
craft of Clovelly were caught in it; and it is 
reported no less than 20 boats were driven 
ashore, and stove in, with loss of gear. One 
boat was sunk, and two men named Richard 
Harris and James Jewell, a widower with 
four children, were drowned. 

Bricnron.—There was a continuous. fall of 
snow throughout yesterday at Brighton, the 
first of any amount this year. In the centre 
of the town the snow melted as it fell, but on 
the slopes it lay to a depth of several inches. 
At sunset there was no appearance of its 
ceasing. The weather was calm. 

Burnitey.—The streets were almost impass- 
able in Burnley, the snow being several inches 
deep. Vehicular traflic was very seriously 
impeded; the trains could not run, and tele- 
graphic communication was entirely stopped 
for about eight hours, The postal delivery 
was delayed over two hours. 

CaruisLeE.—The snow block on the Midland 
Railway was cleared yesterday afternoon by 
gangs of labourers working from each end of 
the snowdrift, and the two trains which had 
been snowed up all night reached Carlisle 
safely. The first to arrive was the Leeds ex- 
po; which was twenty hours behind time. It 
aad been blocked all night, about three miles 
north of Dent. The Pullman express, due in 
Carlisle at six o'clock on Wednesday evening, 
arrived at ten minutes past four yesterday 
afternoon. The night had been spent near 
Dent station, three miles behind the other 
express. The Pullman car was set apart for 
the ladies during the night, and the culinary 
resources of the station-master were taxed 
to the utmost to provide food for the belated 
travellers. The weather during the night was 
fearfully wild and stormy. The North British 
line is still blocked between Carlisle and 
Edinburgh, only one train having come through 
during the day. A later telegram states :— 
All the t hree Scotch lines from Carlisle are 
now blocked. There has been no train by 
North British since the forenoon, except local. 
The Caledonian is blocked north of Beatlock, 
and no train has arrived from further north 
since that due at one o'clock. The Glasgow 
and South-Western is this evening blocked at 
Sanquhar. 

Consett.—The weather is intensely severe 
in the Consett district, and the snow is four 
fect deep, drifting in places to seven feet high. 
Many roads in the neighbourhood are com- 
pletely blocked. The train service between 
Saltburn and Consett has been stopped, and 
no train has reached the latter place for two 
days. On Thursday night the whole of the 
Consett Ironworks with its collieries laid off 
till the storm subsides. Nearly eight thousand 
hands are thus thrown idle. ` 

Cuester.—Our Chester correspondent tele- 
graphs :—The Great Western Railway officials 
have found the train which started on Wed- 
nesday night at six o’clock from Festiniog for 
Bala embedded in fourteen feet of snow on the 
hills between Trawsfnydd and Arenig stations. 
The railway officials, amid the most tremendous 
difficulties, cut their way through the deep 
snow to Arenig station by means of a steam 
plough. They there ascertained that the lost 
train was securely embedded in the snow-drift 
a mile beyond, and that in addition to the 
driver, stoker, and guard there were two un- 
fortunate passengers, who had been in- 
carcerated in the carriages without food 
all night. After great difficulties com- 
munication was. established with tho 
train, and food and warm clothing were 
forwarded. The rescuing party are now 
pluckily engaged cutting their way through 
the snow to rescue the belated travellers, and 
it is confidently hoped they-will be dug out 
to-night by the steam plou h and the willing 
co-operation of the people of tho district, 
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Such a fearful storm as that of last night has 
not been experienced throughout North Wales. 
for many years. One of the passengers is 
stated to have suffered so severely from the 
exposure that his life is in danger. 

LITHEROE.—The violence of the snowstorm 
and the delay occasioned by it at Clitheroe 
yesterday and the previous night are altos 
gether unprecedented. . Three Scotch express 
trains were snowed up, and two of them were 
delayed eight hours and another five hours. 
One train which should have arrived at half- 
past ten last night steamed into the station at 
twenty minutes past six yesterday morning. 
The trains were seriously delayed yesterday, ` 
and telegraphic communication and vehicular 
traffic greatly impeded. The snow has in 
places drifted to a depth of six feet. 

Dartincton.—The passenger train from 
Teesdale, due here Wednesday evening, ar- 
rived yesterday afternoon. The through line 
to Manchester by Kirkby Stephen over the 
Westmoreland Fells is stopped and traffic be- 
tween the east and west coasts has to go vid 
Leeds. It will take a day or two in some 
cases to get the lines clear unless the thaw” 
which set in last night, accompanied by rain, 
should act rapidly. 

Darwen.—At Darwen, owing to the heavy 
fall of snow, tram traffic has been entirely 
suspended. Relays of men were employed all 
day clearing the track, which extends to 
Blackburn. 
districts the fall has been exceptionally kai 
and many of the roads are blocked up. At 
Cloughforld House Farm a flock of sheep 
were buried under the snow, and yesterday 
morning a number were extricated alive, but 
several still remain buried under a drift. 

DriFFIELD.—The dead bodies of two un- 
known men were found in a snowdrift on the 
highway between Driffield and Bridlington, 
East Yorkshire, yesterday morning. They 
were huddled together, and must have 
perished in the fearful storm of Wednesday. 

DUNFERMLINE.—Last night the snowstorm in 
Fife and Clackmannan equalled in severity 
that of 1881. Wreaths on the railways were 
in some places 16 feet deep, and icicles nearly 
three feet long depended from the eaves of 
houses. Some houses about 14 miles to the 
east of Dunfermline were completely buried 
in snow, and the inmates were dug out last 
night with great difficulty. 

“LAMBOROUGH Heap.—The ship Chevalier 
Irbis, Guernsey, Captain Marriott, foundered 
near Flamborough Head, on the Yorkshire 
coast yesterday, and the captain and four of 
the crew were drowned. The steamer Black 
Diamond, of Sunderland, went ashore near 
the same place. All the crew were saved by 
the rocket apparatus. 

Hartiepoot. — Throughout Wednesday 
night the gale continued with unbated fury at 
the Hartlepools. No casualty occurred until 
three o’clock yesterday morning, when the 
Danish schooner Edmund, from Oscarshamn, 
laden with battens and poles, for London, 
drove ashore on Middleton beach. The 
Coastguard Rocket Brigade were speedily on 
the spot, and fired a line over her, but the 
National lifeboat John Clay Barlow coming 
alongside simultaneously, seven of the crew 
were saved by the latter. Owing to the 
sandy nature of the beach the Edmund sus- 
tained so little injury that she was towed off 
by three tugs at yesterday afternoon’s tide. 

HuLrL.—At Hull yesterday several smacks 
arrived in a more or less damaged condition. 
One of them, the Sirens, owned by Mr. C., 
Ansell, reports having lost the third hand 
overboard during the storm of Tuesday. 
Another of the smacks reported that the 
Wilson Line steamer Cata was disabled, 
about 30 miles from Spurn, her engines 
having broken down on Monday. A couple 
of tugs were sent out in search of the disabled 
vessel. 

NewcastLE-on-Tyne.—Information was re- 
ceived here yesterday that shortly after twa 
o'clock in the morning the schooner Fakes 
dicke, bound from the Tyne to Harburg, wert 
ashore half a mile to the north of the North 
Pier, at Amble, near Warkworth, on the 
Northumbrian coast. A life brigade, which 
has for some years been organised at Amble, 
was summoned, and the brave men were 
speedily at the scene of the disaster. It was 
found that the schooner had five hands, 
all told. During the operations of the bri- 
gade an incident of a touching character was 
witnessed. As the benumbed sailors were 
being hauled ashore in the cradle, the captain 
got entangled in the bulwarks just as he was 
leaving the vessel, and was immersed in the 
sea for nearly ten minutes before he was re- 
leased. He expired almost immediately after 
being landed. The mate and another of the 
crew were sons of the captain. 

Penzance.—The schooner Mathew Wignall, 
of Fleetwood, from Plymouth for Fleetwood, 
and the barquentine Fonthill, from Southamp- 

on to Cardiff, came into collision on Wednes- 
day night off Land’s End. The crew of the 
Mathew Wignall were taken on board the 
Fonthill, and the former vessel was yesterday 
morning washed ashore, bottom up, near St, 
Just, The Fonthill made for Mount’s Bay, and 
afterwards got ashore near Cudden Point. 
The crew of the Mathew Wignall landed, but 
later on the crew of the Fonthill, with assis- 
tance from the shore, succeeded in getting 
their vessel off, and ultimately brought her 
into the roadstead. 

SHEFFIELD.—The snowstorm and a slight 
accident to a luggage train led to a most 
serious block on the line between Sheffield 
and Manchester. Early on Wednesday after- 
noon two waggons and an empty goods train 
left the rails near Penistone, which is about 
midway between Sheffield and Manchester, 
Not long afterwards, it is believed in conse- 
quence of the signals being obscured by the 
snow, a passenger train from Manchester ran 
into the goods train. The force of the 
collision was broken by an immense embank- 
ment of snow which had been drifted against 
the rear of the luggage train, and hardly any 
personal injuries were sustained. Soon after- 
wards the other line became blocked by 
enormous snow drifts, and traffic thus became 
suspended on both lines. Notwithstanding 
this, trains, both goods and passengers, were 
sent from Manchester and Sheffield, and the 
result was that the passengers had to spend 
the whole of the night in their carriages or at , 
the refreshment rooms at the Penistone 
Station. Some, indeed, were unable to leave 
their carriages for the snow, and had to re- 
main inthem. By yesterday morning there 
were some miles of trains on the up and down 
lines waiting to goon. One of the lines was 
cleared at nine o'clock, and theother between 
five and six last evening. A train which left 
Manchester at five on Wednesday night did 
not reach Sheffield till half-past ten yesterda: 
morning. The passengers describe their 
journey as being bitterly cold. Where the 

lock took place is on the borders of the 
Derbyshire moors, and the wind blew the 
snow in large clouds. It must be some days 
before the traffic can be fully] restored. A later 
telegram states that as the result of. the 
exertions of the break-down gang, continued 
during the whole of yesterday, the line “was - 
cleared last evening, and the traffic is now 
being fully resumed. It must be some time, 
however, before the whole of the trains which 
have been standing since Wednesday night 
can be all despatched. i 


COURT AND FASHIONABLE NEWS. 
Winpsor Castie, Dec. 7. 
The Queen and Princess Beatrice drove 
yesterday afternoon, attended by Lady Aber- 
cromby. : ’ 
The Duchess of Albany, attended by. Lady 
Knightley, arrived at the Castle yesterday; 
afternoon. 
Prince Leopold, Duke of Albany, arrived 
later, his Bozal Highness having presided. 
yesterday at Salisbury at a meeting in con-. 
nection with the Royal College of Music, - 
Maeror apres of aswig-Holsteix 
ned with the Queen and the Royal Family. 
Her Majesty, with Princess Beatrice, walked 
and drove this morning, 5 st 
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LONDON, DECEMBER 7—8, 1882. 


THE VSATHER IN ENGLAND. 

The snowstorm, which for a week past 
has been slowly travelling southward, has 
at last reached London, and the Metropolis 
is now encircled by agirdle of more or 
less unsullied whiteness. The fallhas been 
widespread. 'The telegrams which we print 
elsewhere show that it has extended over 
the entire extent of the British Islands, 
while the more northern parts of the Cons 
tinent have been visited by it to such a 
degree as to block the roads and bring 
traffic to a standstill. Where the storin 
has been accompanied by severe frosts, as 
in Denmark and Finland, it has caused the 
closing of the Baltic and the suspension of 
all communication between the Island of 
Zeeland and the neighbouring shores. 
Happily, in our latitudes the frost is never 
so intense as to impede maritime naviga- 
tion, and rarely even the traffic on canals, 
rivers, aud lakes. But in Scotland and 
the North of England we hear of 
railways being blocked, of country 
roads being impassable, and of 
the telegraph lines being broken by 
the heavy load of snow or by the 
drifts which the wind has piled against 
them. The storm threatens to continue, 
and if hard weather sets in, we may expe- 
rience semething of the doubtful pleasure 
implied by an ‘‘ old-fashioned Christmas.” 
However, such is the fickleness of the 
English climate, that before another day 
elapses the misery of a thaw may be upon 
us, with all the slush, damp feet, coughs, 
colds, and pulmonary wretchedness that 
follow in its train. This changeableness 
of the weather is one of the principal rea- 
Sons why we find either much heat or un- 
usual cold so trying. In this country we 
are not prepared for either. Every summer 
we have a few extremely hot days, and oc- 
casionally a week characterised by a sun 
as torrid as that of Calcutta, though, 
owing to the comparative dryness of the 
air, not quite so exhausting. Yet we make 
no preparation for it, hoping that it is 
only an exception to the rule that our 
Julys and Augusts should be temperate 
when compared with the summers of 
equatorial regions. Again, as was the 
case in January, 4881, the entire 
country is swaddled up in snow al- 
most as thick as that which covers 
Canada during the winter months, and we 
shiver under a sky as inhospitable as that 
which drives the Russian to his furs. But 
both the hot July and the cold January 
come uponus, and find us without adequate 
protection or defence. Our houses are 
fitted for average weather, our clothes for 
average seasons, and our municipal ar- 
rangements, framed with no such contin- 
gency as a snowstorm in view, break down 
completely under the extra pressure put 
upon them. The streets are impassable, 
the cabs, omnibuses, and tramway cars are 
stopped, and London is saved the horrors 
of a blockade solely owing to the fact that 
the Railway Companies are better able to 
rout the Snow King, before whom 
Common Council and Common Carrier 
alike succumb. Winter, however, finds 
the Further North not only prepared for 
it, but ready to welcome its advent as a 
happy relief from sultry days, rutty roads, 
and the plague of mosquitoes. It is ter- 
rible to imagine wnhat would be the sanitary 
condition ofascore of Russian villages were 
they never visited bya fall of snow. All the 
refuse of the houschold and the slaughter- 
house is tossed outside the doors and per- 
mitted to fester where it falls, until the 
‘*Kjokken modding ” assumes proportions 
which would givea scientific nightmare to 
any sound hygienist. Fortunately, how- 
ever, just as the pile is beginning to breed 
typhoid and the other ills that dirt is heir 
to, thesnow arrives and Nature’s antiseptic 
covers every thing with a mantle through 
which zymotic germs can never penetrate. 
In a few months more the thaw comes, and 
the rivers of melting slush course over the 
ground, carrying with them the foul refuse 
heaps, so that by May or June the moujik 
may begin his easy-going domestic eco- 
nomy in the old routine. Russia is still a 
land of few railways, and of roads which 
can only be called so by courtesy. Yet the 
first fall of snow converts the worst forest 
track over which a tarantass ever stumbled, 
into a surface as smooth as the Nevski 
Prospect. The rude carriage which makes 
‘* travel the fool’s paradise” is dismounted, 
and for the next five months runs on the 
noiseless sleds. Towns which only com- 
inunicate by means of pack-horses are 
now busy exchanging courtesies and 
commodities over the snow, and the 
weary way from Tobolsk to the Cis-Ouralic 
wastes is alive with streams of sledges 
passing and repassing, despite the short 
days and the iron sky. Social intercourse 
is renewed in the country, and the gay 
city season begins. The snow, therefore, 
which in the South severs mankind, unites 
them in the North, and, instead of disloe 
cating the fabric of Society, binds it to- 
gether more firmly than before. It is the 
same, in a greater or less degree, 
Canada, in the Western and New England 
States, in Denmark, in Sweden, in Nor- 
way, and even in Northern Germany and 
Poland. In the still further North, in 
Greenland and Labrador, and among the 
lonely fur-trading forts that dot the 
country still lovingly known as Rupert’s 
Land, the winter is never dreaded, though 
it is just possible that, like other genial 
visitors, it grows painfully monotonous 
before the June sun dissipates the last of 
the snow, which lingers in the shady 
places along the bleak rocks where the 
yellow poppy and the dwarf willow creep 
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among the dismal cover of tripe de roche. 
In Greenland the men or women who can- 
not sail in a leather boat must stay at 
home as soon as the ‘‘ us-fod ” disippears 
and the mollemoke makes noisy the 
cliffs bordering the lonely fjords. But the 
September snow is the signal for pleasant 
feasting and merrymaking. The dog sledge 
skims along the surface of the snow 
covered frozen sea; the seal arrives on 
the coast ; the reindeer and the ptarmigan 
are driven down to the lowlands, and life 
is made all the more tolerable that food is 
abundant, and some means of Amusement 
possible in a country which, even if it 
be at the back of the north wind, the old 
Moravian priest considered one of the most 
cheerful in the world—‘‘ for there was 
always something to vary the sameness of 
life.” Unfortunately for the due apprecia- 
tion of snow, we are not all Eskimo, 
Greenland Danes, ot Laps, and have 
neither ungainly reindeer nor wolfish dogs 
to draw our sledges (if we had them), nor, 
like the Hyperboreans, flocks of reindeer 
to slay at will for food, light, and raiment. 
Hence the storm which is at present a 
qualified delight to a great number of people 
‘is to a multitude more an unredeemed 
misery. They neither sleigh, nor skate, nor 
snowball. Their associations connect Christ- 
mas with the old-fashioned cold,and the lack 
of food which is the oldest of their wants. 
To them a fall of snow means neither 
sociality nor a break in the continuity of 
a smooth-going life; it implies only a 
sudden scarcity of employment, dear pro- 
visions, an empty larder, the soup kitchen, 
the: Dorcas Society, or the workhouse, 
Even in the best ef weather and the most 
prosperous of seasons these poor people 
are verging on want, and are rarely 
troubled with a superfluity of clothing or 
asurplus house accommodation. Such a 
storm as that which has now visited us 
will throw them out of work, and compel 
the homeless to seek the cold shelter 
which the State ordains for such as they. 
There are three other classes for whom 
‘a fine old-fashioned ” December can 
bring but indifferent joy. These are the 
very old, the very young, and the invalid. 
Aged people and young children are like 
tender plants; carefully nurtured, the 
latter may survive to maturity, and the 
former may reach beyond the alloted span 
of ordinary life. Yetthe moment they are 
exposed to a cold snap their sensitive 
frames feel it, and the length of our 
obituary columns is visibly swelled. The 
invalid never finds the English climate 
much to his mind, and he dreads 
the approach of Winter. The wealthy may 
escape to warmer climates, and there 
change their sky and escape the chill 
blast and whitened meres which Kingsley 
so loved and sung. Ina few hours the 
consumptive may be in a region where 
there is sunshine while our skies are black 
and cold, or in the course of a few days he 
may voyage to a land where there is 
neither hail, nor rain, nor any snow. Al- 
ready hundreds of these fortunate ones 
have escaped into self-exile. At Madeira, 
in the Hesperides, on the shores of the 
Riviera, amid the orange groves of Tangier 
they live a new life. There it is needless 
uttering the meteorological conventionality 
about the day being fine, for the sky is 
always blue. Yet never can the shivering 
Britons sigh more ardently for summer 
than do their expatriated countrymen for the 
chilly blasts, the ice-covered lakes, and 
the whitened fields of the isles of winter. 
The languid life of the snowless land is to 
an Englishman tiresome and enervating ; 
for if he lives for a season to eat the Lotus, 
he longs, also, for a time when he will 
bend himself to the oar.—Standard. 
—— 


ENGLAND'S INFLUENCE ABROAD. 
Negotiations between England and 
France on the subject of Egypt will, says 
the Standard, never be conducted ina 
practical spirit, or with any chance of a 
satisfactory issue, unless ‘it be recognised 
on both sides that England is the protector 
of Egypt, and that if it admits any other 
Power to a share in that protection, even 
ostensibly, it will oaly be because England 
values its friendship and goodwill :— 

The friendship and goodwill of France are 
not underrated in this country, but even they 
are not so important as the certainty that 
Egypt must not again become, first a public 
scandal and next a public peril. Many per- 
sons, doubtless, observed a telegram from our 
correspondent in Athens yesterday, in which 
it is recorded that the foreign merchants and 
private persons residing in Egypt, in writing 
to their friends at home, dwell upon the bles- 
sing England has already conferred upon the 
country by its presence, and testify how 
ardently the trading and industrial classes 
desire that English rule and English admini- 
stration should not be withdrawn. * Intelli- 
gent natives, as well as the majority of the 
foreign settlers in Egypt, desire nothing so 
fervently as the prolonged rule—the indefi- 
nitely prolonged rule of the British. ` In any 
case, to desert Egypt before its peaceful and 
orderly government is thoroughly assured—and 
this must necessarily be awork of time—would 
be nothing less than a crime against 
civilization.” These are the opinions of men 
who have lived in Egypt, and laboured at 
once for its and their own advancement. The 
same view is expressed in even stronger 
language by M. de Lavaleye in the current 
number of the Fortnightly Review; and when 
we remember that the writer is a Conti- 
nental Liberal of Liberals, who has been 
preaching the virtue of self-government in 
season and out of season, it is dificult to resist 
the conclusion that a duty lies before this 
country such as has rarely been presented to 
it, and one from which it would be criminal 
to shrink. Whether Sir Evelyn Wood or 
some other English soldier of distinction be 
chosen to organise and command the Khedive’s 
Army, certain it is that, outside English 
assistance, there is no permanent salvation 
for Egypt. Our own share of interest in its 
stability and progress is even greater; since 
to the Fellaheen their rice and cotton fields, 
and the annual overflow of the Nile would in 
any case remain, whilst we have a mighty 
Empire at stake, the two main points of which 
are about equi-distant from Cairo. By all 
means let everything be done that can be 
done reasonably and safely to meet the wishes 
and to save the interests of France. But the 
French people should remember that wher- 
ever they meet us outside Europe they meet 
us on unequal terms. We do not want to 
be ungenerous. But we must be just tọ 
ourselves, 


Fatat Fire near Hatirax.—Shortly before 
midnight a fire of an alarming character broke 
out at Barkersland Mill, near Halifax, owned 
by Messrs, Sutcliffe, and artly occupied by 
themselves and partly by Messrs. Bottomley. 
It originated in the top room but one, while 
the mill was working, for it works by day and 
night. Owing to the great snowstorm a fire- 
engine could not be obtained before the mill 
was completely gutted. One man, named 
Jagger, was killed by a falling wall, and some 
of the workpeople were injured, one having 
an arm broken in escaping from the burning 
mass. The mill was an extensive one, and 
bess damage done will be very consider- 
able. 
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FIRES IN THEATRES. 


The destruction of the Alhambra Theatre 
by firé is aii evént Which should greatly 
Pi bere the hands of the Metropolitan 
Board of Works, and of the Lord Chamber- 
lain in insisting upon the provision of ample 
means of egress from all places of public en- 
tertainment. Asin so many other instances in 
London, the fire did not break out until long 
after the departure of the audience ; so that 
the only lives imperilled were those of the 
firemen who were engaged in endeavouring 
to subdue the flames, and of whom five were 
slightly; and tWo véry seriously injured. It is 
manifest, however, that a continuance of such 
good fortune as this is not to be reckoned 
upon, for the causes of accidental burning 
must be more active during theatrical per- 
formances than after their termination; and 
when we consider that only a few minutes 
elapsed between the discovery of the flre and 
its complete mastery of the building, we čan- 
not biit perceive that so short a time would 
have given no f pokri of safe exit to a 
large and excited audience. This rapidity of 
combustion must, almost of necessily, occur 
in all theatres which are not divided into 
practically separate parts by fire-proof parti- 
tions; inasmuch as the dryness produced 
by the heat of the gas habitually ċonsumêd, 
and the highly inflammable nature of the 
scencry, properties, and decorations, pro- 
vide the most favourable possible circum- 
stances for the promotion of active combus- 
tion. The value of Captain Shaw’s recom- 
mendation that theatres should be thus di- 
vided is well illustrated by the fact that the 
painting-room at the Alhambra is reported to 
have escaped in consequence of itsbeing pro- 
vided with iron folding-doors, which shut 
out the flames. In othef parts, so rapid was 
their ascendancy that the head fireman on 
diity, after a minute or two spent in the ad- 
justment of hydrants, had difficulty in con- 
veying his wife and child out of the building; 
and, if the fire had commenced a few hours 
earlier, there can be no doubt that it would 
have occasioned a loss of life parallel to that 
at the Ring Theatre of Vienna, the theatre at 
Nice, or at the Brooklyn Theatre, New York. 
About the cause of the outbreak it is not pro- 
bable that any certainty will ever be obtained, 
A theatre at Belleville was destroyed by the 
ignited wad of a pistol which had been fired 
upon the stage, and which lodged unseen 
beneath some decorations, where it 
smouldered for some time before burst- 
ing into flame. In the case of the 
Alhambra the fire was first discovered 
in the auditorium, inthe dress-circle or in 
the balcony, and it is, therefore, possible that 
it may have been connected with the audience. 
A fallen cigar match may have been ignited 
by trampling feet, and may have smouldered 
after the manner of the pistol wad; but, of 
course, there is not, and from the nature of 
the circumstances never can be, any positive 
knowledge upon the point. 

The important practical fact, however, is 
that the occasional burning of a theatre is 
hardly to be regarded as an accident, but as 
an almost inevitable result of the proceedings 
conducted within the walls. Given the high 
degree of combustibility already referred to, 
the habitual use of many gas flames, of fire- 
arms, of explosive compounds, of coloured 
lights for scenic purposes, and add to these 
conditions the inevitable carelessness of human 
nature in the face of accustomed conditions 
however dangerous, and the nightly gather- 
ing together of large audiences, many among 
whom will be preparing to smoke as they 
leave the building, and we have a combina- 
tion in which so many elements of risk are 
brought together that there is scarcely 
a possibility of continued escape. The 
correctness of this view of the case is abun- 
dantly shown by statistics. Captain Shaw 
enumerates 53 theatres which were destroyed 
by fire in the twenty years between 1856 and 
1875; and since then the fires we have al- 
ready referred to have occurred, and the Park 
Theatre has been burned in London. There 
have probably been many others, but these at 
once suggest themselves to the recollection. 
Captain Shaw’s list for the twenty years com- 
prises a second burning of Covent Garden 

heatre, three of the Namur Theatre, a second 
of the Glasgow Theatre, a second of the Sur- 
rey Theatre, a second of Her Majesty's 
Theatre, a second of the Hull Theatre, a 
fourth of one Opera House in Paris, anda 
fifth of another. It does not include instances 
in which theatres have been damaged by fire 
without being destroyed; and it errs, if at 
all, on the side of being incomplete. Captain 
Shaw adds to it figures which bring into 
great prominence the frightful danger to life 
which such fires occasion when they occur 
during performances, and also the danger to 
adjacent property which they occasion at ali 
times, in consequence of the intense heat 
developed by the rapid combustion, and of 
the tendency thus given to the flames to spread. 
At the Drury-lane fire of 1672, 60 houses were 
destroyed in addition to the theatre; in the 
Saragossa fire of 1778 more than 600 persons’ 
lost their lives; and 104 perished at the 
Carlsruhe Theatre in 1847, At the Ring 
Theatre the number that perished was esti- 
mated at 500, and at the Brooklyn Theatre it 
was over 200; while in both these instances, 
from the audiences being largely composed 
of persons in humble life, who may easily 
pass out of view without much notice in great 
cities, it is believed that the official returns 
gave only an inadequate notion of the truth. 
At Brooklyn, for example, a body 
altered past recognition was taken from 
among many for post mortem examination, 
in order to enable a medical witness to give 
an opinion at the inquest as to whether the 
deaths had been caused by burning or by 
suffocation. The body was identified by an 
anatomical peculiarity which a labourer in 
the city was known to present; and, on in- 
quiry after this labourer, it was found that 
he had been missing from the date of the fire, 
but the people with whom he lodged had not 
taken the trouble to inquire about him, so 
that the cause of his disappearance would 
have remained unknown if it had not been for 
the circumstance referred to. In London we 
have hitherto been exempt from such frightful 
catastrophes ; but who can foresee the dura- 
tion of our immunity? If fires in theatres 
are to some extent inevitable, it must also be 
inevitable that they will sometimes occur 
when audiences are present.—Times. 

et ae ee 

THE HEALTH OF MR. FAWCETT. 

The British Medical Journal says :—‘ Mr, 
Fawcett’s serious illness presents several 
points of much interest to the medical profes- 
sion. It is an instance of the rare co-existence 
of diphtheria and typhoid fever, which Dr. 
Murchison, in his large experience, appears 
to have met with only once, and which is only 
occasionally mentioned by other authors, 
chiefly foreign, who lay much stress on the 
gravity of the complication. Mr. Fawcett 
first fell illon November 23, with general 
malaise, feverishness, andsore throat. The 
throad was red and glistening, and, four days 
subsequently, truc diphtheritic patches were 
found on the uvula and the left tonsil, after- 
wards extending to the roof of the mouth. 
There was no enlargement of the cervical 
glands. Under appropriate treatment the 
patches on the throat became loose, and se- 

arated on December 2. Since that date the 

iphtheritic symptoms have not beenso urgent, 
although the exudation reappeared for a few 
days, and even still the throat shows traces of 
the disease. It is worthy of note that there 
was also an erysipelatous redness on the face, 
and the presence of albuminuria was noted as 
early as the first week of the attack. The 
medical attendants first felt justified in an- 
nouncing the presenco of typhoid fever on De- 
cember 2, although its co-existence with the 
diphtheria had been suspected almost from the 
first. Since the 2nd of Decemberseveral of the 
symptoms of typhoid fever—such as the 
state of the tongue, the rash on the skin, the 
enlargement of the spleen, the congestion. of 
the lungs, and the abdominal symptoms—have 


been typical. Other important systems, cha- 
racteristic of typhoid fever, have also been 
preserit. Thus, the temperature, which has 
varied from 102deg. to 103-8de¥., has not 
shown the usual temperature curve of typhoid 
fever. Instead of the evening rise and morning 
fall of temperature, typical of typhoid fever, 
the thermometer has, on several occasions, 
been stationery the whole twenty-four hours, 
and on others has risen in the morning and 
fallen in the evening. The pulse has never 
risen above 104, and the signs of nervous dis- 
turbancé have been excessive, and out of pro- 
portion to the vascular excitement. Roughly 
speaking, then, for the first ten days, the 
diphtheria was the dominant disease, and 
duksociiitiy the signs of enteric fever have 
prevailed, although many of the usual signs 
of both diseases have been either modified or 
altogether absent. We confine ourselves to 
this short general outline of Mr. Fawcett’s 
case, which is most instructive, quite apart 
from the persénality of the distinguished 
patient. is condition must necessarily con- 
tinue to cause anxiety for some time ; but we 
are glad to announce that, up to the hour of 
going to press, the symptoms were encou- 
raging.” 
—_——_———»>____ — 


THE SNOW - STORMS. 


An almost general improvement in the 
weather was reported on Friday morning. 
The cold continues severe; but the snow, 
with the exception of intermittent falls in a 
few districts, has ceased. In the north of 
London on Thursday night there was a hard 
frost. In the City and in the southern dis- 
tricts the traces of the snow had almost dis- 
appeared: Snow, however, still lies to a 
great deptli in some places in the country, and 
traffic is seriously impeded. Efforts arc pce 
made to open up traffic on the interrupte 
railways, and communications are being re- 
stored. The newspapers from Leeds, how- 
ever, did not reach London on Friday morn- 
ing. In Scotland the cold is intense, and fears 
are entertained for the safety of the shepherds 
and their flocks on the hills. Dundee and 
other towns north of the Tay are this morring 
completely isolated from the south. No Lon- 
don mails have arrived, and communication 
with England by railway is entirely cut off. 
Cattle of about £100,000 value are now on 
their way to English markets, and dealers 
are not a little anxious as to the safety of their 
consignments. The mail train from London, 
due at Glasgow at five o'clock on Thursday 
night, did not reach there until eight o'clock 
on Friday morning, having been detained 15 
hours by snowdrifts. The passengers suffered 
severely. The gales around the coasts have 
abated. The English mail to Dublin did not 
arrive at Kingstown until after nine o'clock 
on Thursday evening, the train having been 
delayed by the severe snowstorm. The mail 
was again late on Friday morning. Mr. Mack- 
intosh, chief engineer of the Festiniog line, 
and Mr. Davies, a farmer of Festiniog, the two 
passengers by the showedesup train, were con- 
veyed over the snow to a relief train at four 
o'clock on Friday morning and brought to 
Bala. The buried tin, consisting of an en- 
gine and four coaches, left Festiniog for Bala 
at six o’clock on Wednesday night with two 
passengers, two guards, and two engine- 
drivers. They had proceeded about eight 
miles when the engine stuck im the snow, and 
the fire was put out. Snow drifted upon them 
in immense heaps, and the train became coms 
pletely buricd. It was not until noon next 
day that help could be afforded them and food 
provided. The passengers were buried with 
the train about thirty hours. It is stated that 
the passengers are suffering much from the 
exposure. The work of removing the snow 
was continued throughout Thursday night, 
nearly two hundred men being employed, and 
on Friday morning the snow-ploughs were 
within two miles of the train, 


The Daily News says:—In the course of 
Thursday London experienced a taste of the 
snow which has fallen so heavily in many 
parts of the country, and fora time at least 
the streets of the metropolis were completely 
hidden by the proverbially spotless covering. 
To those uninitiated in the mysteries of 
modern weather knowledge it may appear 
strange that the southerly winds and mild 
weather of Sunday last and the bitter easterly 
gales and snows that have since prevailed 
should both have been due to the action and 
movements of the same barometrical depres- 
sion. So long ago as Saturday, when London 
was covered with a thick col@ fog, and the 
barometer in this part of the coutitry was 
rising steadily the first signs of the approach 
of a depression were visible at the Irish and 
Scotch stations, where the mercury was be- 
ginning to fall quickly, with southerly winds, 
an increasing temperature, and rain. By 
Sunday the centre of the advancing distur- 
bante was fourd to the north-westward of 
Scotland, and a decided current of air from 
the southward or south-westward had set in 
over the entire Kingdom. In England the 
thermometer had risen very rapidly, and the 
readings of Sunday morning were in some 
instances as much as 17 or 18 degrees higher 
than those of Saturday. During the whole of 
Sunday the depression seems to have re- 
mained almost motionless off the Hebrides, 
but in the course of the ensuing night 
its centre travelled quickly in asouth-easterly 
direction, and by Monday morning the 
principal part of the disturbance was found 
off the coast of Berwickshire. In consequence 
of this change the wind, which always flies 
round these low pressure systems, veered to 
the north-eastward on the western and 
southern coasts, and blew rather strongly in 
some places, while in the north of Scotland it 
backed to the south-eastward and incieased to 
a gale. Rain was reported from many parts 
of the country, but snow had not yet set in at 
any but a few of the Scotch stations. By Mon- 
day evening the centre of the depression was 
seen to be still moving in a north-westerly 
direction, but much more slowly than on the 
previous night, and as a brisk rise of the 
barometer had begun to take place in the 
north of Scotland there were soon consider- 
able differences at our more northern slations, 
and the gale consequently increased in 
strength, with heavy squalls of sleet and 
snow. In Scotland, the main portion of the 
heavy snowfall was experienced on Tuesday. 
The depression, which had by this time 
reached the mouth of the Wash, continued to 
travel very slowly, and as the barometer still 
rose briskly in the north, the gales gradually 
extended to the northern parts of England and 
Ireland. In direction the wind was generally 
north-easterly or easterly, and a very heavy 
sca was consequently running off the 
east of Scotland and north-east of 
England. Snow now fell continuously in 
Scotland, Wales, and the north of England, 
and was in many places drifted by the strong 
wind into wreaths and banks of considerable 
depth. On Wednesday the low pressure 
system lay between the coasts of Norfolk and 
Holland, and seemed inclined to disperse. 
Snow siill fell in all the northern districts in 
the morning. but the gales in Scotland had 
subsided, and as the day advanced the sky 
there cleared considerably, and the snow also 
ceased. In other parts of the country it con- 
tinued all Wednesday, and also throughout 
the greater part of Thursday. 

In reading of heavy snowfalls the mind na- 
turally wanders back through the vistas of 
memory and the records of history in search 
of similar occurrences. In these recollections, 
with the fearful storm of January, 1881, fresh 
in our minds, we have not far to look for as 
heavy a snowfall as any on record. Their 
miseries of that day are so well known that 
it is quite unnecessary to do more than re- 
mark how business in the great metropolis 
was entirely suspended for many hours, while 
obscure parts of the country were inacces- 
sible for days. The serious effects of the storm 
were of course greatly increased by the violence 
of the easterly gale prevailing at the time. Of 
remarkable snowfaļls of the present century 
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the principal were those of the years 1812, 1814, 
1820, and 1836. The most violent of these oc- 
curred on the 24th and 25th of December, 1836. 
After ithad been snowing heavily for two days 
a great gale sprang up, and caused drifts of 
20, 30, and@ven 50 feetindcpth. One writer 
remarks :—‘‘ Several lives were lost in the 
snow, which was equally great all the island 
over.” Inthe eighteenth century there were 
several hard frosts and one or two bad snow- 
storms, the most notable being those of 1709, 
1762, 1784, and 1799. In January, 1709, snow 
fell for several days in succession early in 
January,and a contemporary writer complains 
that there was a ‘‘ very hard frost for a long . 
tyme, besides snow very often, and all thinges 
very deare, so that 4 halfepeny rowle weighed 
just a crownpiece.” In the seventeenth cen- 
tury we find severe snowstorms recorded in 
the years 1606, 1607, 1674, and 1683-4. The 
winter of 1683-4 was one of the occasions 
when the Thames was frozen over, and ina 
recotd written by an early Fellow of the 
Royal Society, we read, “ The winter of this 
yeare proved very seveare. East wind, frost 
and snow continued 3 moneths, so yt ships 
were starved in ye mouth of ye Channel, and 
almost all ye cattle famisht. Ye birds of ye 
aire died numerously.” The sixteenth century 
contained many severe winters, but although 
the old records mention frosts, they say little 
about snow. Any attempt to go further back 
in our search for heavy falls lands us in the 
region of tradition or doubtful history, and 
the only other well-authenticated snowstorm 
occurred in the winter of 1141, when again 
the Thames is reported to have been frozen 
over, 

The following telegrams were published in 
London on Friday morning :— 

Accrincton.—Some Yorkshire trains due at 
Accrington at 10.30 arrived at 1 o’clock yester- 
day. Three goods waggons left the metal at 
Gannow, near Burnley, and stopped the 
traffic entirely one one line. The railway 
tunnel at Bacup was blocked. A slight thaw 
prevailed yesterday. 


Barnstey.—Last night the members of the 

Barnsley Salvation Army narrowly escaped a 
shocking end, owing to the sudden collapse 
of their barracks, which six or seven years 
ago were constructed on a large skating rink, 
capable of accommodating four thousand 
ersons. The building was about 200 fect 
ong and 50 feet wide, and was built with 
scanty brick walls anda large half-circular 
zinc roof, without pillars inside. A large 
mass of snow, about a yard in thickness, 
resting on the roof, caused this to press out 
the outer walls, and the whele suddenly 
collapsed. An hour later a large company 
would have been in the building. 


Biverorp.—A terrific gale prevailed in 
Bideford Bay on Wednesday night, accom- 
panied by snow. The whole herring fishing 
craft of Clovelly were caught in it; and it is 
reported no less than 20 boats were driven 
ashore, and stove in, with loss of gear. One 
boat was sunk, and two men named Richard 
Harris and James Jewell, a widower with 
four children, were drowned. 


Briguton.—There was a continuous fall of 
snow throughout yesterday at Brighton, the 
first of any amount this year. In the centre 
of the town the snow melted as it fell, but on 
the slopes it lay to a depth of several inches. 
At sunset there was no appearance of its 
ceasing. The weather was calm. 

BrrsLEY.— Tke streets were almost impass- 
able in Burnley, the snow bcing several inches 
deep. Vehicular traffic was very seriously 
impeded; the trains could not run, and tele- 
sraphic communication was entirely stopped 

or about eight hours, The postal delivery 
was delayed over two hours. 

CariisLe.—The snow block on the Midland 
Railway was cleared yesterday afternoon by 
gangs of labourers working from each end of 
the snowdrift, and the two trains which had 
been snowed up all night reached Carlisle 
safely. The first to arrive was the Leeds ex- 

ress, which was twenty hours behind time. It 
aad been blocked all night, about three miles 
north of Dent. The Pullman express, due in 
Carlisle at six o'clock on Wednesday evening, 
arrived at ten minutes past four yesterday 
afternoon. The night had been spent near 
Dent station, three miles behind the other 
express. The Pullman car was set apart for 
the ladies during the night, and the culinary 
resources of the station-master were taxed 
to the utmost to provide food for the helated 
travellers. The weather during the night was 
fearfully wild and stormy. The North British 
line is still blocked between Carlisle and 
Edinburgh, only one train having come through 
during the day. A later telegram states :— 
All the three Scotch lines from Carlisle are 
now blocked. There has been no train by 
North British since the forenoon, except local. 
The Caledonian is blocked north of Beatlock, 
and no train has arrived from further north 
since that due at one o'clock. The Glasgow 
and South-Western is this evening blocked at 
Sanquhar. 

Consert.—The weather is intensely severe 
in the Consett district, and the snow is four 
feet deep, drifting in places to seven feet high. 
Many roads in the neighbourhood are com- 
pletely blocked. The train service between 
Saltburn and Consett has been stopped, and 
no train has reached the latter place for two 
days. On Thursday night the whole of the 
Consett Ironworks with its collieries laid off 
till the storm subsides. Nearly eight thousand 
hands are thus thrown idle. 

Cuester.—Our Chester correspondent tele- 
graphs :—The Great Western Railway officials 
have fourd the train which started on Wed- 
nesday night at six o’clock from Festiniog for 
Bala embedded in fourteen feet of snow on the 
hills between Trawsfnydd and Arenig stations. 
Therailway officials, amid the most tremendous 
difficulties, cut their way through the deep 
snow to Arcnig station by means of a steam 
plough. They there ascertained that the lost 
train was securely embedded in the snow-drift 
a mile beyond, and that in addition to the 
driver, stoker, and guard there were two un- 
fortunate passengers, who had been in- 
careerated in the carriages without food 
all night. After great difficulties com- 
munication was established with the 
train, and food and warm clothing were 
forwarded, The rescuing party are now 
pluckily engaged cutting their way through 
the snow to rescue the belated travellers, and 
it is confidently hoped they will be dug out 
to-night by the steam plough and the willing 
co-operation of the people of the district. 
Such a fearful storm as that of last night has 
not been experienced throughout North Wales 
for many years. One of ihe passengers is 
stated to have suffered so severely from the 
exposure that his life is in danger. 

CLITHEROE.—The violence of the snowstorm 
and the delay occasioned by it at Clitheroe 
yesterday and the previous night are alto- 
gether unprecedented. Three Scotch express 
trains were snowed up, and two of them were 
delayed eight hours and another five hours. 
One train which should have arrived at half- 
past ten last night steamed into the station at 
twenty minutes past six yesterday morning. 
The trains were seriously delayed yesterday, 
and telegraphic communication and vehicular 
traflic greatly impeded. The snow has in 
places drifted to a depth of six feet. _ 

Daruincron.—The passenger train from 
Teesdale, due here Wednesday evening, ar- 
rived yesterday afternoon. The through line 
to Manchester by Kirkby Stephen over the 
Westmoreland Fells is stopped and traffic be- 
tween the east and west coasts has to go vid 
Leeds. It will take a day or two in some 
cases to get the lines clear unless the thaw 
which set in last night, accompanied by rain, 
should act-rapidly. 

Darwen.—At Darwen, owing to the heavy 
fall of snow, tram traflic has been entirely 
suspended. Relays of men were employed all 
day clearing the track, which extends to 
Blackburn. In the Turton and Edgeworth 
districts the fall has been exceptionally heavy, 
and many of the roads are blocked up. At 
Cloughforld House Farm a flock of sheep 
were buried under the snow, and yesterday 
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morning a number were extricated alive, but 
several still remain buried under a drift. 

Drirryietp.—The dead bodies of two uns 
known men were found in a snowdrift on the 
highway between Driffield and Bridlington, 
East Yorkshire, yesterday morning. They 
were huddled together, and must have 
perished in the fearful storm of Wednesday. 

DUNFERMLINE.—Last night the snowstorm in 
Fife and Clackmannan equalled in severity 
that of 1881. Wreaths on the railways were 
in some places 16 feet deep, and icicles nearly 
three feet long depended from the eaves of 
houses. Some houses about 14 miles to the 
east of Dunfermline were completely buried 
in snow, and the inmates were dug out last 
night with great difliculty. 

InamporoucH Heav.—The ship Chevalier 
Irbis, Guernsey, Captain Marriott, foundered 
near Flamborough Head, on the Yorkshire 
coast yesterday, and the captain and four of 
the crew were drowned. The steamey Black 
Diamond, of Sunderland, went ashore near 
the same place. AN the crew were saved by 
the rocket apparatus. 

Hanttepoot, — Throughout Wednesday 
night the gale continued with unbated fury at 
the Hartlepools. No casualty occurred until 
three o'clock yesterday morning, when the 
Danish schooner Edmund, from Oscarshamn, 
laden with battens and poles, for London, 
drove ashore on Middleton beach. The 
Coastguard Rocket Brigade were speedily on 
the spot, and fired a line over her, but the 
National lifeboat John Clay Barlow coming 
alongside simultaneously, seven of the crew 
were saved by the latter. Owing to the 
sandy nature of the beach the Edmund sus- 
tained so little injury that she was towed off 
by three tugs at yesterday afternoon's tide. 

Huri.—At Hull yesterday several smacks 
arrived in a more or less damaged condition. 
One of them, the Sirens, owned by Mr. C. 
Ansell, reports having lost the third hand 
overboard during the storm of Tuesday. 
Another of the smacks reported that the 
Wilson Line steamer Cata was disabled, 
about 30 miles from Spurn, her engines 
having broken down on Monday. <A couple 
of tugs were sent out in search of the disabled 
vessel. 

NewcastLe-on-Tyxe.—Information was res 
ceived here yesterday that shortly afler two 
o'clock in the morning the schooner Foke- 
dicke, bound from the Tyne to Harburg, went 
ashore half a mile to the north of the North 
Pier, at Amble, near Warkworth, on the 
Northumbrian coast. A life brigade, which 
has for some years been organised at Amble, 
was summoned, and the brave men were 
speedily at the scene of the disaster. It was 
found that the schooner had five hands, 
all told. During the operations of the bri- 
gade an incident of a touching character was 
witnessed. As the benumbed sailors were 
being hauled ashore in the cradle, the captain 
got entangled in the bulwarks just as he was 
leaving the vessel, and was immersed in the 
sea for nearly ten minutes before he was re- 
leased. He expired almost immediately after 
being landed. The mate and another of the 
crew were sons of the captain. y 

Pexzaxce.—The schooner Mathew Wignall, 
Of Fleetwood, from Plymouth for Fleetwood, 
and the barquentine Fonthill, from Southamp- 

on toCardilf, came into collision on Wednes- 
tday night off Land’s End. The crew of the 
Mathew Wignail were taken on board the 
Fonthill, and the former vessel was yesterday 
morning washed ashore, bottom up, near St. 
Just. The Fonthill made for Mounts Bay, and 
afterwards got ashore near Cudden Point. 
The crew of the Mathew Wignail landed, but 
later on the crew of the Fonthill, with assis- 
tance from the shore, succeeded in getting 
their vessel off, and ultimately brought her 
into the roadstead. 

SHEFFIELD.—The snowstorm and a slight 
accident to a luggage train led to a most 
serious block on the line between Shellield 
and Manchester. Early on Wednesday after- 
noon two waggons and an empty goods train 
left the rails near Penistone, which is about 
midway between Sheffield and Manchester. 
Not long afterwards, it is believed in conse- 
quence of the signals being obscured by the 
snow, a passenger train from Manchester ran 
into the goods train. The force of the 
collision was broken by an immense embank- 
ment of snow which had been drifted against 
the rear of the luggage train, and hardly ‘any 
personal injuries were sustained. Soon afters 
wards the other line became blocked by 
enormous snow drifts, and traffic thus became 
suspended on both lines. Notwithstanding 
this, trains, both goods and passengers, were 
sent from Manchester and Sheffield, and the 
result was that the passengers had to spend 
the wlole of the night in their carriages or at 
the refreshment rooms at the Penistone 
Station. Some, indeed, were unable to leave 
their carriages for the snow, and had to re- 
main inthem. By yesterday morning there 
were some miles of trains on the up and down 
lines waiting to goon. One of the lines was 
cleared at ninc o'clock, and theother between 
five and six last evening. <A train which left 
Manchester at five on Wednesday night did 
not reach Sheffield till half-past ten yesterday 
morning. The passengers describe their 
journey as being bitterly cold. Where the 
block took place is on the borders of the 
Derbyshire moors, and the wind blew the 
snow in large clouds. It must be some days 
before the traffic can be fully restored. A later 
telegram states that as the result of the 
exertions of the break-down gang, continued 
during the whole of yesterday, the line was 
cleared last evening, and the traffic is now 

being fully resumed. It must be some time, 
however, before the whole of the trains which 
have been standing since Wednesday night 
can be all despatched. 
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COURT AND FASIIIONABLE NEWS, 


Wrypsor Castle, Dec. 7. 

The Queen and Princess Beatrice drove 
yesterday afternoon, attended by Lady Aber- 
cromby. 

The Duchess of Albany, attended by Lady 
Knightley, arrived. at the Castle yesterday 
afternoon. 

Prince Leopold. Duke of Albany, arrived 
later, his Royal Highness having presided 
yesterday at Salisbury at a meeting in con- 
nection with the Royal College of Music. 

Princess Christian of Schleswig-Holstein 
dined with the Queen and the Royal Family. 

Her Majesty, with Princess Beatrice, walked 
and drove this morning. 

The Queen held an investiture of the Or- 
ders of the Bath and St. Michael and St. 
George. Her Majesty proceeded to the White 
Drawing Room at three o'clock, accompanied 
by her Royal Ilighness Princess Beatrice and 
his Royal Highness Prince Leopold, Duke of 
Albany, K.G.: and the gentlemen who have 
heen designated for that honour in connection 
with the opening of the new Law Courts were 
knighted. 


The Italian Ambassador, General Menabrea, 
and the Marchesa Menabrea di Valdora, had 
the honour of dining on Thursday with the 
Queen at Windsor. The Italian Ambassador 
will return to Windsor. on Tuesday next to 
present to the Queen his letters of recall, and 
will start before the end of the week for 
Paris. 

The Earl of Northbrook and Lady Emma 
Baring are among the guests of Lord and Lady 
Lecontield at Petworth. i 

Sir F. W. Milbank, M.P., has now reco- 
vered from his illness, and has left Wemmer- 
gill Lodge for London. 


— A - 


SHoorixG Acciext.—Mr, T. C. P. Calley, 
of tke Ist Life Guards, was severelv injured 
on Wednesday by a gunshot wound whilst 
shooting on his estate at Burderop Park, 
Swindon. Mr. Calley passed unscathed 
through tho Egyptian campaign. By a re- 
markable coincidence his late father was shot 
in the groin while shooting on the same 
preserves some years ago. 
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FRANCE AND ENGLAND. 


Either the French newspapers misre- 
present popular opinion on the other side 
of the Channel when they discuss the 
Egyptian question, and, what is more, are 
almost without exception at variance with 
the Government, or we are likely to come 
to loggerheads with France in the Nile 
Valley. War we do not mean: though it 
is becoming more and more evident that if 
our allies were not hampered in their re- 
lations with other Powers we should find 
the words casus belli pretty often just 
now in French despatches as well as in 
French newspapers. Indeed, that very 
important journal the République Fran- 
caise goes as near to the menace of war 
as can be done without running some risk 
of the ridiculous. The editor of M. Gam- 
betta’s paper says :—‘* We shall not go to 
war with England because of her seeking 
to appropriate the share of influence in 
Egypt which belongs to us; but we shall | 
endeavour to preserve it by what may 
seem the fittest means. There can no 
longer, therefore, be any question of an 
Anglo-French understanding. The British 
Government deems itself empowered to 
pursue a purely selfish and personal po- 
licy, to the detriment of French interests. 
We shall use the liberty given us for the 
purpose of safeguarding them to the 
best of our power,” The spirit here 
displayed is also seen in such 
journals as the Temps and the Débats. 
What we arefto clearly understand is 
that to talk of compensations is to talk in 
vain. If France seeks extension of empire 
and trade in Tunis, in Madagascar in 
Tong-king, and elsewhere, she does so by 
virtue of independent right, which it is 
not for England to interfere with under 
any circumstances. The rights of France 
in Egypt stand apart; and though she 
may be compelled to submit for the 
moment to being robbed of them, they 
will still remain hers, and there must be 
an end to all pretence of an Anglo-French 
alliance till they are surrendered. This is 
to state the claims and the menaces of the 
French in the least exaggerated forin; and 
what we are inclined to say about them is, 
that the better course would be to lose as 
little time as possible in rejecting the one 
explicitly, and in showing off-hand that we 
are not intimidated by the other. For 
ourselves, we feel all the more free to re- 
commend that line of conduct because we 
have always maintained that the French 
have a perfect right to gain for themselves, 
if they can do so without paying too high 
a price for it, not only an equal share of 
authority with England in the Nile Valley 
but sole control. But it is none the less 
our business to prevent their doing either ; 
and besides, success in the contest 
means a vast deal more for us than 
it could possibly mean for the French. 
Further, our allies take false ground 
when they pretend that we either 
have robbed them or propose to rob them 
of their rights and interests in Egypt. The 
condominium, when it was established, 
was never meant to give to France a share 
in that political preponderance over the 
affairs of Egypt which all Europe, includ- 
ing France, has acknowledged to be of the 
highest importance for the safety of the 
British Empire; and if this same condo- 
minium were to be superseded to-morrow 
by a British protectorate, all that the Dual 
Control was intended to secure to France 
‘would be yet more strongly safeguarded 
than ever. It was never pretended till 
now, and las never been acknowledged at 
all; that the French have need of protec- 
tion in Egypt for any but their financial 
interests. No doubt those interests are 
‘very great (but so are those of Italy, for 
that matter); and it was because they 
‘were so great, and because of a desire to 
conciliate the French as closely as possible, 
that they were admitted with equal autho- 
rity to a Dual Control from which all poli- 
tical questions were excluded. And they 
know full well that if Egypt were placed 
formally as well as in fact under the 
Government of England those interests 
would not only be as safe as ever but 
greatly enhanced. To admit the claims 


now advanced by France would be fatal. 


—St. James’s Gazette. 
——— 


"THE ARCHBISHOPRIC OF 
BURY. 

The Spectator says :—We should sce 
‘with pleasure a further deviation from the 
eutmpion precedent in the elevation of the 
Dean sf St. Paul’s to the Primacy. We 
say this, not because we ourselves concur 
in the special theological opinions of the 
Dean—we suspect we should agree better 
in those of the Primate we have just lost— 
but because we doubt whether there be 
-among the bishops of the present day one 
at once so thoroughly courageous, so 
thoroughly independent, so full of the 
profound belief that England may be 
-‘Christianised, and of the determination to 
.do all in his power to Christianise it, and 
yet so accomplished as a man of literature 
and therefore able to estimate the full 
„strength of the world’s views, as Dean 
Church. His great reserve, his modesty, 
and even shyness, far from being dis- 
„advantageous, would, we are persuaded, 
-when combined with a sense of duty and a 
‘glowing courage like his, be positive ad- 
"vantages to an Archbishop. Nothing great 
‘has ever been done without the fervour of 
:a musing mind, and such a mind is the 
iDean of St. Paul’s. If the Churchof Eng- 
jland is to do great things in the coming 
ttimes of wkich the late Archbishop speaks 
sas times of great change both in Church 
:and State, it is a mind somewhat solitary 
in its habits, and full of glowing thoughts, 
‘like Dr. Church’s, which may best be 
.trusted to lead the way. 

The Economist says :— Our principal 
„care about his successor is that, who- 

ever he is, and to whatever party he be- 
‘longs, he should possess, like Dr. Tait, 
the quality of statesmanship. He is, in 
fact, perpetual chairman of that committee 
-of the Church which exercises the power 
most nearly like that of governing. It is 
-essential, therefore, that he should be a 
-statesman; and this was the special cha- 
racter of Dr. Tait. An Archbishop of 
‘Canterbury who was a strong partisan 
“would first dissolve the Church into sepa- 
rate dioceses, each bishop taking his own 
“way, and then render his party so elate 
-and intemperate that the other one might 
secede. An impracticable Archbishop, 
‘again, might irritate the statesmen, and 
make them favourable to disestablish- 
ment, while a weak one would induce 
‘them to go on their course irrespective of 
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the Church’s opinion. It is acool-headed, 
clear-thinking statesman, rather than a 
great ecclesiastic, who is required, and if 
the Premier cannot find one on the Bench 
—which we by no means affirm—he should 
follow old precedents, and venture to look 
lower down. 


The Times says:—The Primate must 
have some dignity of person, expression, 
and carriage, though kindness and urbanity 
may go far to make up for some little 
shortcoming in this matter. He must have 
had some experience in the management 
of men. He must have had some profes- 
sional experience, for he has to govern 
bishops, and should, therefore, have learnt 
to see questions from their point of view, 
and to understand their difficulties. By 
the same rule he ought to have discharged 
for some time the duties of a parish priest, 
or to have become familiar with those 
duties in the lives of those about him. He 
ought to have the manners and the con- 
versational powers of the best society, for 
he has te hold his ground, and what may 
be called the Church’s ground, among the 
greatest, the ablest, and the most highly 
edueated in the land. He ought*not to be 
behindhand in the requirements of the age, 
and should be able to contribute his quota 
to any discussion. He is bound to be 
enough of a lawyer to conduct safely as 
much of his old ecclesiastical jurisdiction 
as the Legislature has left in his hands, 
and to be a match for those of the clergy 
who make this their business, or their 
amusement. He has to be a scholar, if 
possible of the ripe old sort, and enough 
of a theologian to inspire respect for his 
teaching, and for his personal authority. 


——— —. m 


THE LIBERAL VICTORY AT 
LIVERPOOL. 

The Times says :—Broadly regarded, 
there cannot be a doubt that the result of 
the Liverpool election is a signal victory 
for the Ministerial party. The Govern- 
ment has largely recovered its popularity 
of late, and the authority and influence of 
the Opposition are on the wane. In order 
to oust its opponents a party in a minority 
must have a policy of its own, and must 
be ready on oceasion to expound, explain, 
and enforce it. If it cannot do this, or 
if it will not do it, its fate as a party is 
sealed. Weare convinced that the rational 
Conservatism of the country is wholly out 
of harmony with the purely negative and 
critical policy of the leaders of the Tory 
party. We believe that on the whole the 
country is in a progressive rather than a 
stationary mood, and the strength of the 
Government lies in the recognition of this 
fact. 

The Daily Telegraph says:—The day, 
we may hope, is now not far distant when 
the great question of social legislation 
will be viewed everywhere in its true pro- 
portions, and everywhere assume the com- 
manding place which belongs to it of 
right. The social problem in our own 
country, even more than in others, is fast 
taking the place of the older political 
issues. The claim of the poor is not for 
work that they may live, but for life that 
they may work. Temperance is difficult, 
thrift a mockery, self-improvement impos- 
sible in such dens as they inhabit. The 
Liverpool clection has largely turned on 
the sudden recognition of these great and 
pressing facts. Liverpool feels that it is 
by the state alone that the poor can be 
rescued, and it is to the State that her 
people appeal. It is a hopeful sign of the 
times when the demand for legislation on 
behalf of the suffering classes takes pre- 
cedence of all other issues at a contest in 
one of the greatest constituences in Eng- 
land. It is, necessary, however, that this 
—the true meaning and moral of the 
Liverpool election—should be taken to 
heart by men of “light and leading ?” 
We have had enough of legislation in the 
air and the abstract. The country wants 
the problems of common social life taken 
in hand, and will elect the candidates wh > 
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are for social amelioration quickly, simply, 


and substantially. 

The Standard says :—The political mo- 
rality of the ‘‘ Tory Democracy,” to which 
Mr. Forwood appealed, revolted against the 
introduction of the practices of a Dutch 
auction into political affairs. If party go- 
vernment exists in England, party lines 
should be adhered to. Sofar from there 
being anything to discourage the Con- 
servative party in the issue of the polling 
on Friday, there is rather good reason to 
be satisfied with it. It will, at least, teach 
Conservative candidates that itis a suicidal 
course to play fast and loose with principles. 
The full responsibility of Mr. Forwood’s 
rejection does not rest with himself alone ; 
it must be shared by the local managers of 
the Couservative party. They had no 
right to aliow such a representative of 
Cons¢rvatism to contestthe seat. He was 
an unpopular candidate with an unpopular, 
and, we may add, an unprincipled pro- 
gramme. For these reasons, and no other, 
he was beaten by Mr. Smith. This is the 
real moral of the Liverpool election, and it 
is one that ought not to be either ignored 
or neglected. 


LORD WOLSELEY ON THE ARMY. 

Lord Wolseley has every right to speak 
well of the British army, declares the 
Saturday Review, It has justified the con- 
fidence he placed in it, and shown that it 
can do all that the most sanguine general 
can expect of it. On Tuesday Lord Wol- 
seley exercised this right to the full :— 

Count Moltke could hardly have displayed 
more enthusiasm in describing the wonderful 
instrumert with which he conquered France. 
Englishmen will be properly ready to believe 
that the troops with which Lord Wolseley 
defeated Arabi deserve all that he said of 
them ; but they will hardly escape an uneasy 
consciousness that to the soldiers of other 
nations the praise may seem a little exagge- 
rated. As regards the force lately sent to 
Egypt, the spirit of the regulation under 
which a certain number of regiments are 
always kept on a war footing was not adhered 
to; for, though the men sent out were all that 
they ought to be, this was only attained by 
making liberal drafts on the Reserve. We 
are willing to believe that this will never be 
the case again ; but a Secretary of State is 
under so many temptations to break a promise 
of this kind that there will be more room for 
confidence when it has once been actually 
kept. Nothing can well be plainer than that 
a Reserve which has to be brought into use 
at the very beginning of the first campaign 
does not serve any of the purposes for which 
reserves are ordinarily intended, In the early 
days of short service the promise ran that the 
Reserve would give us a second army. The 
army with the colours could not be trusted to 
go into action until the Reserve had been 
added to it. No doubt, if we judge by the 
result in this particular instance, the plan may 
be said to have answered. In point of fact, 
every change which las been made in the 
short-service system has injured the Reserve 
as much as it has benefited the army with the 
colours. ‘The military problem that next 
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awaits treatment is how to create a Reserve 
which shall give us some portion of the secu- 
rity which comes from compulsory service 
without the economical mischiefs which com- 
pulsory service necessarily brings with it. 


EGYPT: A SUGGESTION. 

The Spectator, at the risk of being ridi- 
culed, offers a suggestion which it thinks 
might remove many difficulties with regard 
to Egypt. The great obstacle to a final 
settlement is the Sultan’s suzerainty, and 
it is quite possible that the Sultan cannot, 
in the face of the old Turkish party, either 
transfer his right or grant to Egypt any 
further nominal independence :— 

That seems an impasse; but has it not been 
understood all through these negotiations that 
whenever the Sultan is allowed by Europe to 
send a * Commissioner” to Egypt that Com- 
missioner exercises the Sultan's full powers ? 
The Spectator conceives that Dervish Pacha 
was lozally the Sultan’s representative, and 
could even have dismissed and superseded 
the Khedive, as was indeed done when Ismail 
was removed. If that is so, might not a so- 
lution be found in a European agreement that 
the British “agent” in Cairo should be sole 
Controller, and permanent ‘ Commissioner” 
on behalf of the Sultan, who wants his tribute 
and his dignity, and not direct power? As 
the Sultan’s Commissioner Lord Dufferin 
could direct and sanction, with indisputable 
authority, changes, and reforms nearly as far- 
reaching as he could if Queen Victoria were 
the suzerain; while the crux of the difficulty 
—the Sultan's nominal sovereignty—wonld 
remain unimpaired, to await, like his ‘‘ right” 
in Cyprus, that final moment when, if history 
may be trusted, his dynasty will obey the law 
of its being, and perish, as it rose, amidst the 
flames of Constantinople. 

HETTER SOCIALISTS OF 
CONTINENT. 

M. Louis Blanc, remarks the Spectalor, 
was an able, though limited man, who 
wrote history after a brilliant, pictorial 
fashion, and who had sympathies wide 
enough to comprehend a people so little 
like himself as the English; but it is not 
as a littérateur that his personality pos- 
sesses interest :— 

He was, perhaps, tho best representative of 
a class of men; numerous on the Continent, 
though nearly unknown here, who give 
political vitalily to the set of half-formed 
ideas described and condemned in England 
as “ Socialism.” To most Englishmen, the 
word “ Socialist” only describes a class of 
intending insurgents, mostly pale, thin men, 
with beards, who rezard the arrangements of 
society with a mixture of scornand hate ; who 
hold dignitaries to be enemies of mankind, 
and, merely on account of their dignities, 
worthy of death ; and who will risk execution, 
if they can see a fair chance of redistributing 
property by force. No man ever scemed so 
gentle as Louis Blane, unless it were Benni, 
the Russian Revolutionist who died at Men- 
tana, and who would have swept Russia with 
fire rather than endure what exists; or 
Paschal Grousset, the leader ofthe Commune. 
Among men of this type he was one of the 
very best. We believe that such men—and 
there are many of them—are exercising a 
great influence on the Continent and in 
America, and that it is not wholly evil. They 
do, no doubt, supply resources in the shape 
of converts to the Anarchists, who fancy that 
because fire is the strongest of the elements, 
you can use fire to build with; but they do 
also much better work. They do wake up 
socicty to the sense thatit owes a duty to man, 
and not merely to respectable men paying 
rates and taxes; they do rouse the rulers to 
perceive that there are objects which must be 
secured other than external order, if Euro- 
pean Society is to continue ; and they do in- 
spire the toiling masses with the belief that 
in combination of some kind must be the 
solution of the problem for them—which, if 
either Christianity or the Social System 
have any truth at all in it, must be true 
somehow., 
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EGYPT. 

The Cairo correspondent of the Standard 
telegraphed on Friday :— 

The Khedive, though with a feeling of 
perscnal reluctance, and after pressing Riaz 
Pacha to withdraw his resignation, has finally 
been induced to accept it. But Riaz is not 
yet effaced. He is still busily intriguing, with 
the help of Borelli Bey, who is now an offi- 
cious, if not an oflicial, exponent «i French 
views. Riaz imagines that he can gain his 
ends by manufacturing a Ministerial crisis. 
IIe is, accordingly, putting strong pressure 
on his late colleagues in the Cabinet for the 
purpose of making them resign in a body. It 
is obviously with a view to aid these tactics 
that reports are being scdulously circulated 
to the effect that Europe will support the 
Cabinet in protesting against the travesty of 
justice, forced by England on the Tribunal 
appointed to try Arabi. The Khedive, how- 
ever, is averse to encouraging such rash 
designs, and negotiations have been opened 
with Nubar Pacha in order to induce him to 
enter a Ministry of which Cherif Pacha will 
be the head. 

The determination of the fate of the leaders 
of tho rebellion has had one good result. It 
leaves everybody free to begin that vital work 
of recontruction whose delay has been so dis- 
astrous to the country. As yet only one matter 
has been dealt with even tentatively—namely, 
the organisation of the Police and Constabu- 
lary. The latter force will soon be thoroughly 
organised, and it ought to prove a very 
eflicient and manageable body. Out of a total 
of four thousand men, at which the Con- 
stabulary is now definitely fixed, three thou- 
sand are already enlisted and equipped, so as 
to be fit for service. With regard to the 
Urban Police, its organisation has been en- 
trusted to a Commission, whose deliberations 
are making fair progress. It is climinating 
the eccentricities that disfigured Count de 
Sala’s scheme, and is imparting to the force a 
homogencous national character. 

As to the organisation of the Army, that 
matter is indefinitely postponed. It is not 
one for which urgency can be declared so 
long as British troops occupy Egypt, and of 
their early withdrawal there is as yet no sign. 
Nor should this be matter for regret. Egypt 
is too poor to pay the cost of two armies—a 
foreign army of occupation and a national 
army of defence. Even if the English force be 
gradually reduced from twelve to six thousand 
men, it will cost to maintain it, at the very 
lowest estimate, over half a million sterling a 
year. When to this is added the cost of the 
Police and Constabulary, reckoned at a 
hundred and fifty thousand pounds a year, the 
case is clear. The Egyptian Exchequer would 
find itself burdened under these two items 
with a charge far in excess of the War Budget 
sanctioned by the Joint Control. It will be 
remembered that the first proposal bearing on 
Army organisation was to have a strong force 
of native Constabulary and Police with an 
English contingent, The latter was needed in 
order to tip the spear with stecl. That scheme, 
favoured by Baker Pacha, was not approved 
at the time. Yet it is, ineffect, what will 
ultimately be adopted. The only difference 
will be that the English Contingent, instead 
of being nominally in tho service of the 
Khedive, will be maintained without disguise 
as an Army of Occupation. In these cir- 
cumstances the formation of the Army will be 
postponed in favour of other more pressing 
questions with which Lord Dufferin is very 
anxious to deal. Amongst others are the re- 
form of native tribunals, the more equitable 
distribution of the Land Tax, the reduction of 
taxation and the equalisation of its incidence 
on all classes, the remodelling of the financial 
Control, and the elaboration of machinery 
meant to give the natives a consultative voice 
in the management of their public affairs, 


-THE SNOW - STORMS. 


An filmost general improvement in} the 
weathg@® was reported on Friday morning. 
The qld continues severe; but the snow, 
with fhe exception of intermittent falls in a 
few districts, has ceased. In the north of 
Lofdon on 'Fhursday night there was a hard 
frost. In the City and in the southern dis- 
tricts the traces of the snow had almost dis- 
appeared. Snow, however, still lies to a 
greatdepth in some places in the country, and 
traffic is seriously impeded. Efforts are being 
made to open up traffic on the interrupted 
railways, and communications are being re- 
stored. The newspapers from Leeds, how- 
ever, did not reach London on Friday morn- 
ing. In Scotland the cold is intense, and fears 
are enteriained for the safety of the shepherds 
and their flocks on the hills. Dundee and 
other towns north of the Tay were on Friday 
completely isolated from the south. No, Lon- 
don mails arrived, and communication 
with England by railway was entirely cut off. 
Cattle of about £100,000 value are now on 
their way to English markets, and dealers 
are not a liltle anxious as to the safety of their 
consignments. The mail train from London, 
due at Glasgow at five o’clock on Thursday 
night, did not reach there until eight o’clock 
on Friday morning, having been detained 15 
hours by snowdriits. The passengers suffered 
severely. The gales around the coasts have 
abated. The English mail to Dublin did not 
arrive at Kingstown until after nine o'clock 
on Thursday evening, the train having been 
delayed by the severe snowstofm. The mail 
was again late on Friday morning. Mr. Mack- 
intosh, chief engincer of the Festiniog line, 
and Mr. Davies, a farmer of Festiniog, the two 
passengers by the snowed-up train, were con- 
veyed over the snow to a relief train at four 
o'clock on Friday morning and brought to 
Bala. The buried train, consisting of an en- 
gine and four coaches, left Festiniog for Bala 
at six o’clock on Wednesday night with two 
passengers, two guards, and two engine- 
drivers. They had proceeded about eight 
miles when the engine stuck in the snow, and 
the fire was put out. Snow drifted upon them 
in immense heaps, and the train became com- 
pletely buried. It was not until noon next 
day that help could be afforded them and food 
provided. The passengers were buried with 
the train about thirty hours. It is stated that 
the passengers are suffering much from the 
exposure. The work of removing the snow 
was continued throughout Thursday night, 
nearly two hundred men being employed, and 
on Friday morning the snow-ploughs were 
within two miles of the train. 

Later . information states: — Despite the 
strenuous clforts of the oflicials of the various 
railway companies only small progress was 
made on Friday in restoring the interrupted 
communication between England and Scot- 
land by the three main lines on the west 
coast. On the Caledonian Line the snow 
block between Carstairs and Beattock was 
partially cleared during Thursday night, and 
several of the belated trains which were due 
in Carlisle on Thur-day passed through that 
city yesterday morning on their way south. 
They included the limited mail due at 8.40 on 
Thursday night, which reached Carlisle about 
six o'clock the following morning, bringing 
with it the delayed Scotch mails. The traffic 
is now being worked on a single line between 
Carlisle and Beattock, and all the trains are 
very late. On the Waverley route of the 
North British Railway the block is still com- 
pleteso far as the passage of through trains 
is concerned, though by running trains on each 
side of the snow drifts communication has 
been restored in a somewhat intermittent 
fashion. The interruption of traffic which 
took place on the Glasgow and South- 
Western Line on Thursday night has been 
ascertained to have been due to an accident 
which occurred at Sanquhar, and not to a 
snow drift, as had been at first supposed when 
the trains failed to arrive inCarlisle. The 
express from Glasgow, due at Carlisle at 7.50 
on Thursday night, running about 50 miles 
an hour, ran into a cattle and goods train 
which was fouling tho line. A drover who 
was riding in the guard’s van of the goods 
train was killed and a large number of live 
stock destroyed. Two of the passengers in 
the express were injured, one seriously. 
The down line was cleared on Friday after- 
noon, and traffic toa certain extent was resumed, 
On the Midland the snowdrifts still block the 
way between Hames Junction and Settle. 
The accumulation is some miles in length, and 
it is expected that the task of the gangs of 
workmen who are employed at each end of the 
drift must occupy them some days unless the 
weather should come to their aid. Tho 
through traffic between Scotland and the Mid- 
land system is now being worked over the 
London and North-Western Railway between 
Carlisle and Tebay. There is great delay on 
the Eden Valley Line between Kirby Stephen 
and Barnard Castle. 

Snow again deseended in dense storms over 
North Wales on Friday night, but a gencral 
thaw has set in, and on Saturday morning the 
inmates of many dvwelling-houses in the 
valleys and lowlands, who have been snowed- 
up by the immense drifts, were liberated from 
their imprisonment. Many families are suf- 
fering severely from privation and cold. Such 
terrible snowstorms have not visited the 
Principality for a long period of years. The 
buricd train in the deep valley at Arenig, 
near Festiniog, has at length been reached. 
Five miles of snow, from six to eighteen fcet 
high, having been cut through by the gang of 
workmen employed, The rescued passengers 
are doing favourably, though grave appre- 
hension has been felt among the friends of 
Mr. Mackintosh, who is an elderly gentle- 
man, and who has been in delicate health for 
some time. 


Several deaths from cold and exposure to 
the weather are reported. A blacksmith 
named Owen, aged about fifty, of Moelfre 
Llansalin, Denbighshire, was found on Satur- 
day morning buried in snuw at Cefn Braiach, 
afew miles from his home.. Ile was alive, 
but unconscious, and died a few minutes after 
being discovered, An unknown man, ap- 
parently between seyenty and eighty years of 
age, was found dead in the snow on Friday 
in a field about half a mile south of Thirsk. 
[le was found two or three hundred yards 
from a dwelling-house, and must have died 
in the midst of the severe storm. A woman 
named Mary Kay, 63 years of age, was found 
dead in the snow within fifty yards of the 
house where she resided, which is on a 
bleak moor, above Nordon, near Rochdale. A 
man named Michael Buttiss has also been 
found dead in the snow at Lockeden, near 
Whitby, 
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Cotontat Banks ann Income Tax.—It ap- 
pears from the recently issued report of the 
Commissioners of Inland Revenue that it has 
been decided to collect income tax on the in- 
terest on money deposited in colonial banks. 
The Colonies and India since learns that the 
banks are themselves ordered to collect the 
income tax, and deduct it from the dividends 
due to the depositors, If this be so, it would 
seem that a step is being taken which will 
have the effect of driving away all the branches 
of the colonial banks, and so seriously ham- 
pering both home and colonial trade; for a 
depositor, compelled to submit to deduction 
of income tax from a dividend paid by a Lon- 
don branch, while he would receive it intact 
if direct from the parent establishment in the 
colony, will adopt the simple expedient of de- 
positing his money at, and receiving his in- 
terest from, the head office in Australia or 
New Zealand. Thus the raison d'étre of the 
London branches will be gone. The question 
is one of importance to trade in gencral, and 
it has also a political bearing, which we will 
not enter into now. But the injustice of a re- 
gulation compelling the banks to become tax 
collectors to their own immediate injury, is 
self-evident. It is to be hoped this most obs 
noxious order will be withdrawn, 


THE GREAT FIRE IN LONDON. 

. The following are fuller details of the great 

fire in London on Friday morning :—The 
block of buildings in which the fire broke 
out, and which has been almost entirely de- 
stroyed, is bounded on the north by London 
Wall, on the south. by Addle-street, on the 
east by Philip-lane, and on the west by 
Woel-lane, and is occupied by Messrs. 
Pete. Rylands and Co., general warehouse- 
men: Messrs. Foster, Porter, and Co., 
hosi: vy, glove, shawl, mantle, and ribbon 
merchants; Messrs. Silber and Fleming, 
manufacturers and importers of fancy goods ; 
Messrs. Sargood, Butler, and Nicol, shippers; 
and others. The fire appears to have been 
first discovered in the premises of Messrs. 
Foster, Porter, and Co., facing into Addle- 
street. A policeman was patrolling his beat 
in this street when his attention was attracted 
by an unusual glare in one of the windows of 
the warehouse in question, and immediately 
afterwards he saw flames burst forth. He 
raised an alarm, and in a very few minutes a 
detachment of the fire brigade from White- 
cross-street station arrived with a steam fire- 
engine. Brief as had been the interval, how- 
ever, between the discovery of the fire and 
the arrival of the engine the flames had had 
sullicient time to gain a firm hold, and it was 
from the first apparent that all that could be 
done by the firemen was to try to prevent the 
flames from spreading to the adjacent pro- 
perty. Assistance was telegraphed for to all 
parts of the metropolis, and within 40 minntes 
of the first alarm, which was given 
at 2.50,no fewer than thirty steamers, besides 
a number of manuals were pouring water 
into the burning building. About half-past 
three o’clock the roof of Messrs, Foster, 
Porter and Co.’s warehouse fell in, and simul- 
taneously a huge sheet of flame shot up- 
wards, illuminating the streets for miles 
around, and showers of sparks carried on the 
southerly wind appeared to threaten the pro- 
perty on the other side of Addle-street. At 
this time, despite the well-sustained attempts 
of the firemen to isolate the burning ware- 
house, and notwithstanding the favourable 
direction of the wind, which carried the sparks 
away from the part of the block occupied by 
Messrs. Rylands and Silber and Fleming, it 
was discovered that the premises of the Man- 
chester warehousemen had caught fire. The 
warehouse of Messrs, Silber and Fleming 
took fire soon afterwards, and at this time 
there seemed to be little doubt that the whole 
block must be burned down. In an incredibly 
short space of time the two last-named ware- 
houses were in full blaze, notwithstanding the 
tons of water poured into them. On each 
side of the block the fire had made consider- 
able progress, and from the centre rose a 
towering volume of flame and smoke, which 
could be seen far away in the suburbs, For 
a long time the strong party wall between 
the warchouses kept the fire within bounds ; 
but as the flames rose above the roof on the 
side they were communicated to the top story 
of Messrs. Rylands’ warchouse, which was 
soon ablaze. After the struggle had lasted 
for about three hours the limits of destruction 
became better defined; and though by that 
time the warehouse of Messrs. Foster, Porter 
and Co. was burned out, the premises 
occupied by Messrs. Silber and Fleming 
and Messrs. Sargood, in Wood-street and 
Philip-lane respectively, were in a fair way 
to be overtaken by the same fate, and the 
warehouse of Messrs. Rylands, in Wood- 
street, London-wall, and Philip-lane, was 
evidently doomed, it was now certain that no 
extension of the fire beyond this block need 
be feared; and it was evident, moreover, that 
asmall portion of the block, including two 
public-houses, would escape the general 
wreck. The Curricrs’ Hall, which is dove- 
tailed into Messrs. Ryland’s, warehouse, facing 
London-wall, also remained intact, its strong 
stone walls and fire-proof roof having pre- 
served it. About hall-past seven the entire 
wall of the destroyed buildings in Wood- 
street fell outwards with a terrific crash, 
damaging the warehouses opposite, but doing 
no further injury, the fall having been fore- 
seen by Captain Shaw, who cleared the street, 
At nine o’clock the engines were still playing 
on the fire, which continued to burn fiercely 
in some places; but the fury of the flames 
was now practically expended. By ten o'clock 
the fire had been fully got under, and all 
danger to the surrounding property was at an 
end. The more dangerous portions of the 
burned ‘buildings were being pulled down by 
firemen, and several engines were engaged all 
day pouring water on the ruins. So faras 
has been ascertained, there has been only one 
accident, a fireman having had one of his 
arms crushed, All the thoroughfares in the 
immediate neighbourhood of Wood-strect 
have been closed for traffic, The damage 
caused by the fire is estimated to be about 
£3,000,000. 

The Prince of Wales, accompanied by 
Captain Shaw and Colonel Fraser, the head 
commissioner of the police, visited the scene 
of the fire on Saturday morning. A large 
number of firemen were still engaged pouring 
water upon the ruins, From the basement 
of Messrs. Rylands’ premises dense volumes 
of smoke were continually arising from the 
burning masses of calico, shirtings, and other 
goods; and although there was liltle danger 
of an outburst of fire, it was deemed neces- 
sary to keep a stream of water pouring upon 
the ruins. The premises of Messrs. Foster 
and Porter are completely destroyed; there 
being nothing but a small portion of the bare 
walls left standing in Wood-street and Philip- 
lane, and they are in a very dangerous state. 
Two walls, held together by beams, are left 
standing of one of the houses in the occupa- 
tion of Messrs, Rylands, Tho large crowd 
assembled was kept away by the police from 
the block of buildings which have been 
burned, owing to the probability of some of 
the ruins falling—a great deal having come 
down. Besides the destruction of the build- 
ings bounded by Love-lane, Philip-lane, 
Wood-street, and London-wall, other pre- 
mises are greatly injured on the east of 
Philip-lane and west of Wood-street, the 
former being slightly burned and the latter 
damaged by tha fall of the walls of Messrs. 
tylands and Foster’s warehouses. The total 
loss was on Saturday morning estimated at 
£1,500,000. Itis thought that Mrs. Rylands 
will suffer to the extent of about £500,000. 
Nearly the whole of Wood-street, from 
Addle-lane_ to Cripplegate-buildings, is 
covered with a mass of broken masonry lying 
in blocks of various sizes, iren pillars snapped 
in pieces, large wooden and iron beams, 
bricks, and other remains of the burned 
buildings which have fallen into the roadway. 

It is difficult to say as yet what each insur- 
ance office will lose, on account of the re- 
assurances that exist, but the aggregate sum 
assured seems roughly to be about £850,000 
on the various stocks in trade held by Foster, 
Porter, and Co., Rylands, and others, and 
£150,000 on buildings, or £1,000,000 in all. 
The principal losses have been roughly esti- 
mated as follows:—The North British and 
Mercantile will lose £80,000; Commercial 
Union, £50,000; Royal Exchange, £42,000; 
Phoenix, £45,000 ; Guardian, £35,000; Royal, 
£30,000; Liverpool, £30,000; London, £20,000; 
Northern, £20,000 ; Sun, £29,000. The above 
are all tariff offices, Of the non-tariff com- 
panies the Mutual will, it is said, lose £20,000 ; 
the Equitable, £10,000; and the Standard. 
£4,000. : 
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THE BURNING OF THE ALHAMBRA. 


Some further particulars are published con- 
cerning the destruction of the Alhambra. Mr. 
William Holland, the manager of the 
Alhambra, states that the fire was first dis- 
covered in the balcony stalls by the firemen 
employed on the establishment. These men 
immediately set three hydrants to work, and 
also closed all the iron doors, in the hope of 
checking the conflagration. Their efforts 
were, however, of little avail, for the flames 
spread with a rapidity with which they were 
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unable to cope. Mr. Holland was the last to 
leave the premises, at about half-past eleven 
o'clock, when all lights and fires were put 
out. The only portion of the building saved 
is the painting-room and Mr. Holland’s office. 
The whole of the valuable wardrobe, which 
is estimated at £10,000, is destroyed. The 
number of firemen present under Captain 
Shaw was nearly 170 men. At one time 
there were twenty-eight steam-engines and 
three stand-pipes in operation, as well-@s the 
private hydrants belonging to the Alhambra 
Company. Late on Thursday night twenty 
firemen were still in attendance, and three 
stand-pipes were employed in throwing water 
on the heated ruins. During Thursday most 
distressing scenes were witnessed among the 
occupants of the houses in Castle-street, at 
the back of the theatre. These houses have 
been pronounced unsafe; and amid the in- 
clement yone wonen and children wera 
removing their furniture to mpora 

lodgings. About 600 persons Roig ed 
thrown out of work by the destruction of the 
theatre. A committee is being formed to 
raise a fund for their relief; and Mr. 
Compton, the Secretary of the Actors’ Be- 
nevolent Fend, has been requested to receive 
contributions in the meantime. Mr. H. R. 
Paxton has already collected over £200 on 
the Stock Exchange. The theatre and its con- 
tents were insured for £30,000 in the North 
British, the Royal, and some other offices. 
The directors yesterday resolved to proceed 
at once with the rebuilding of the theatre. 
Fireman Ashford, who was seriously injured 
by the fall of a wall, died on Thursday morn- 
ing in Charing-cross Hospital. No hopes 


are entertained of the recovery of Fireman ' 


Berg, who fractured his skull by falling from 
aladder. Fireman Walter’s left arm was 
fractured, and Engineer Challerton sustained 
a severe bruise of the back. 
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LORD SALISBURY ON IRISH LEGISLATION. 


_Lord Salisbury was present at the annual 
dinner of the Hertfordshire Conservative 
Association, held at Hitchin. Among the 
others present were Lord Lytton, Lord Gram 
ston, and Lord Dimsdale. In replying to the 
toast of the ‘‘Lords and Commons,” Lord 
Salisbury referred to the course of recent 
legislation. Ireland had occupied practically 
the whole time since this Parliament as- 
sembled, and was likely to occupy it till it 
dissolved. From tke persistence of the evils 
in Ireland Lord Salisbury said a very serious 
lesson was to be drawn :—All the efforts that 
are made, with various degrees of refinement 
or brutality, by those who affect to represent 
the Irish people have but one object in view 
—namely, to make England so weary of the 
Irish connection that Irish independence should 
be conceded. That is the point at which they 
aim; but what is it that has given to them 
encouragement of late years to believe that 
an object so hostile to the interests of the 
empire and so contrary to the obligations of 
all English statesmen is attainable? It isthat 
they have found thateupon matters which 
seemed at one time more unchangeable, the 
applicatians of agitation have effected a mar- 
vellous change in the convictions of English 
statesmen. For centuries the English Legis- 
lature has stood steadily by the rights of pri- 
vale property. It has shown up to a recent 
time no faltering or hesitation upon that sub= 
ject. On the question of the connection pe- 
tween England and Ireland, England has 
altered her mind two or three times; hut 
on the question of the rights of pros 
perty she has never altered them up to 
this time. If, under the pressure of 
agitation, - through fears -of what the 
murderers or the sedition-mongers or the 
obstructors could do, she has yielded up her 
convictions on a matter on which she was 
hitherto unshaken, is there not hope—so they 
argue—that if we are only persistent enough 
and if we are only unscrupulous enough, we 
shall force a similar concession on that mat- 
ter on which we know from history she has 
always held so unfaltering a voice. If this 
feeling was entertained, it has been greatly 
stimulated by the language constantly pro- 
ceeding from the Prime Minister, indicating 
that the account was not closed, that there was 
still something to he done, that on points in« 
definitely indicated the Government was still 
open to conviction from the Irish people. 
Take even the matter of the valuers. Having 
allowed these valuers to be appointed, they 
waited till the pressure of agitation came, and 
then, without pretending that their ‘own 
opinions were altered, the valuers were dis- 
missed at the bidding of the agitators. These 
things are, one after the other, the steps of a 
proclamation to the Irish agitators that the 
Government of England is in a yielding mood, 
and that the amount of concession depends 
upon the amount of pressure. Lord Salisbury 
then went on to notice the proposals for deals 
ing with the land question in England, and 
deprecated the introduction of any measures 
which, by setting up antagonism between tha 
different classes concerned, were more likely 
to produce evil than good. Lord Lytton pro. 

osed the toast of ‘‘ Trade and Agriculture,” 

n the course of his speech he referred to 
various important measures passed during the 
past session of Parliament, and urged that if 
a Parliament that was able to pass all those 
really useful measures was now gagged it was 


not for useful, but for revoluti ise 
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THE LIVERPOOL ELECTION. 


Mr. Smith has issued the following address 
to the electors of Liverpool :—Gentlemen,— 
I have the delightful duty of returning you 
my heartfelt thanks for the great honour you 
have done me in returning me this day as 
your representative to Parliament. No 
prouder position could be desired by any 
citizen of this country, and my predominant 
feeling at the moment is one of deep respon- 
sibility in view of the important duties to 
which you have called me. I wish to repre- 
sent all classes of this vast constituency, and 
I feel a peculiar interest in those questions 
which affect the welfare of our poorer brethren. 
I owe much to the support given me by the 
working classes of Liverpool, and I also 
wish to thank most cordially all the earnest 
labourers in our great cause.—I am, etc., 
SAMUEL Suitu, Reform Club, Friday evening. 

The Liverpool Post (L.) says that Friday's 
poll would undoubtedly have been very much 
larger had the election taken place on the 
present register, which contains the names of 
about 70,000 voters. Since the 1881 register 
was published there have been removais by 
voters to the number of some 20,000. 
There was also a great and unprece- 
dented abstention of the Irish voters. The 
same journal adds that there are 
now in Liverpool enough Liberals to 
beat the most formidable candidate that 
the Tories can bring forward. The Liverpool 
Mercury (L.) says:—We have no desire to 
minimise a victory which we. regard as being 
not only. the greatest which has ever been 
achieved in this city but. as one which will 
commend itself to Mr. Gladstono as perhaps 
the greatest sentimental and dramatic triumph 
of his half century of public life. But we feel 
bound, as we have already hinted, to point 
out that the victory is the result of a battle 
between rival parties. The return of Mr. 
Smith to Parliament reveals the fact—of which 
some of us have not altogether unpardonably 
been doubtful, that the constituency of this 
vast population has a conscience, has a sense 
of right and justice which will respond to the 
touch of anybody who is capable of appealing 
to it. Let every weak Liberal worker, there« 
fore, take courage. Let him not sit down 
disconsolate under the notion that in the end 
he will be circumvented by fraudulent devices 
by wholesale personation, by any and every 
trick that the spirit of electoral corruption 
can invent. The Liverpool Albion (C.) ascribes 
the defeat to the jealousy which existed 
between the friends of Mr. Whitley and Mr 
Forwood, and the doubt as to which should 
retire at the general election. l ? 
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DEATH OF MR. WILLIAM 
GALIGNANI. 


It is with the deepest sorrow that we 
announce to our friends and readers the 
death of Mr. William Galignani, which 
took place yesterday evening at his resi- 
dence, 82, Faubourg St. Honoré. The de- 
ceased gentleman, who was in the 85th 
year of his age, had long been an invalid, 
but notwithstanding his infirmities he re- 
mained in the full enjoyment of his intel- 
lectual faculties to the last, and with them 
retained the kindly and genial qualities 
of heart which had so thoroughly en- 
deared him to all who had in any way 
been brought into contact with him. Mr. 
William Galignani was the younger of the 
two brothers through whose intelligent 
and indefatigable exertions the Messenger 
steadily extended its influence for upwards 
of half a century. Confining ourselves, for 
the moment, to this brief express on of our 
sense of bereavement at his departure we 
propose, in our next issue, to review his 
active and highly honourable career, a 
career in which he distinguished himself 
by many signal deeds of charity, as ‘well 
as by those ‘‘ little, unremembered acts of 
kindness and of love,” which formed one 
of the most pleasing features of his cha- 
racter. Our columns will, at the same 
time, contain an announcement, for the 
benefit of his numerous friends, of the 
date and hour of his funeral. 
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PROPOSED CABINET CHANGES. 


Before many days have passed an im- 
portant addition will be made in the per- 
son of Lord Derby to Mr. Gladstone's 
Cabinet. There is no truth in the report, 
which has been published in some quarters 
with an appearance of authority, that the 
Prime Minister contemplates immediate or 
speedy retirement from office, and that the 
Government will in consequence be totally 


- reconstructed. These speculations are en- 


tizely wide of the mark. Mr. Gladstone 
has no such intention, and no such exten- 
sive changes are to take place. The only 
changes which will at once be made inthe 
Cabinet are such a shifting of offices as 
Lord Derby’s entrance into it involves. 
Probably another addition will be made to 
it later in the year, or at any rate before 
the meeting of Parliament. But at present 
the personal changes will be confined to 
Lord Derby’s acceptance of office. Few, if 
any, Liberal statesmen would bring with 
them a greater accession of real strength. 
Lord Derby’s political influence is not 
only considerable in itself, but it 
is of a peculiarly valuable kind. For 
it is exerted upon influential people, 
upon people who think for themselves. 
Those who think for themselves are apt to 
acquire (and it is often their only reward) 
the right of thinking for others. Lord 
Derby has always eschewed the rhetoric 
which is not founded on reason. He argues 
out a political question so as, if not to 
secure the assent, at least to command the 
respect of rational and independent minds. 
As an administrator, he 1s able and 
cautious. As a statesman, he is prudent 
and farsighted. It will be difficult to per- 
suade the most suspicious that a Govern- 
ment of which Lord Derhy is a prominent 
member is prone to the hasty execution of 
crude designs, while his character and 
career are almost conclusive evidence that 
he will have nothing to do with a foreign 
policy of aggression or needless inter- 
vention. Much has, of course, been said 
about Lord Derby’s actual movement from 
the Conservative to the Liberal party, and 
about his supposed conversion fron Con- 
servative to Liberal principles. It is 
scarcely necessary to remark that there is 
nothing discreditable in a man’s changing 
his mind. But, in point of fact, Lord 
Derby was never 4 Conservative 
in the commoner and narrower 
sense of the word. He has always 
been a hard-headed, philosophical 
reasoner on political topics, whom asso- 
ciation and perhaps a certain sceptical 
mistrust of change combined to keep 
within the limits of the party to which his 
distinguished father in later life belonged. 
Before he became the Earl of Derby, Lord 
stanley was described as the man who 
spoke with one party and voted with the 
other. No reproach was conveyed or 
perhaps intended by the phrase. It 
inerely expressed in a conveniently terse 
if not particularly accurate way Lord 
»tanley’s habit of balancing adverse argu- 
ments, of doing justice to the case of his 
opponents, of defending Conservative or 
quzsi-Conservative measures on principles 
wli¢h were not shared by his p litical 
friends. For one other change in the dis- 
tribution .of Cabinet offices our readers 
will have jheen prepared. Mr. Gladstone 
stated not lung since in the House of 
Commons that it, was no longer consistent 
with the publie interests for him to retain 
the office of Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
Effect will shortly be given to this intima- 
tion, and Mr. Gladstone, at the age of se- 
venty-three, willbe content to serve his coun- 
try only as First Lord of the Treasury and 
Leader of the House of Commons. This 
isa position which may give ample scope 
even to his abundant energy and untiring 
patriotism. Itis half a century, as this week 
emphatically reminds us, since he entered 
public life. The first reformed Parliament 
was elected in December, 1832, and on the 
43th, aday of which next Wednesday is 
the fiftieth anniversary, Mr. Gladstone was 
returned to Parliament as one of the mem- 
bers for Newark. English history might 
be searched in vain for a parallel to his po- 
litical achievements during these eventful 
years. It is interesting and instructive on 
the present occasion to recall the fact that 
the father of the present Lord Derby was 
among the most eminent, andf certainly 
not the least enthusiastic, authors of a re- 
form which was little less than a peaceful 
and salutary revolution. It is said, indeed, 
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that when the Lords threw out the Reform 
Bill Mr. Stanley, as he then was, declared 
that, if necessary, coronets must be clapped 
upon a company of his Majesty's Foot 
Guards. Be that as it may, the early part 
of the late Lord Derby’s brilliant and 
chequered career was spent as a vehement 
and impetuous Whig, and it was not until 
what appeared to him sacrilegions hands 
were laid upon that truly remarkable 
sanctuary, the Irish Church, that he 
began to reconsider his position. The 
Stanleys were a Whig family, and the 
present head of the house has but returned, 
so far as he has ever left them, to the 
principles of progress which his father 
abandoned. The Liberal party may look 
back without dissatisfaction to the history 
of England for the last fifty years. It has 
no cause to be ashamed of its share in 
those changes which the general assent of 
all parties has stamped as. beneficial. But 
it cannot afford to stand still. The in- 
creasing wants of a progressive community 
are not to be met by platitudes about the 
danger of over-legislation, or by merely 
departmental reforms. The country ex- 
pects a Government of which Mr. Glad- 
stone is the head to take up and settle 
without further delay the questions which 
from various causes have been allowed to 
fall into arrear. In schemes for the bette 
management of London and the more 
satisfactory administration of county 
finance, Lord Derby’s aid will be mosi 
valuable. Sir William Harcourt and Mr. 
Dodson were prepared last session to in- 
| troduce measures on these two subjects. 
| But both questions, more especially that 
which concerns the metropolis, are full of 
| difficulties which may at any time be dis- 
| covered and removed.——Daily News. 
PoE eS 
ENGLAND, FRANCE, AND GERMANY. 
In an article suggested by another in the 
North German Gazelle, the substance of 
which has appeared among our telegrams, 
the Standard says :—** A rupture between 
England and France,” we are told, *‘ would 
certainly have a powerful reactionary 
effect, and an accord is, therefore, de- 
sirable ia the interests of peace.” Prince 
Bismarck has now for some years proved 
the sincerity of his attachment to peace, 
which he will preserve at all cost save that 
of involving Germany in loss of credit in 
trying to prevent its infraction. A rupture 
between England and France would so un- 
settle the world that it is impossible for 
any one toestimate the limit of the mis- 
chief that would ensue. Tor this reason— 
in other words, because a downright 
quarrel between France and England 
might end by being einbarrassing, and 
possibly perilous, to Germany—Prince 
Bismarek would fain see such a con- 
tingeney averted. But there would be 
greater danger to Germany still, as the 
North German Gazette points out, were the 
object recently expounded by M. Reinach 
to be attained, and an alliance to be formed 
between the two countries, ‘a compact, 
in fact, with active objects in view.” Nor 


does our German instructor hesitate 
to put his finger upon the 


precise contingency that would consti- 
tute the new peril. Were England and 
France actively allied, Russia would at 
once desist from courting the good graces 
of Germany and Austria, and would join 
the Western Powers that humbled her 
more than a quarter of a century ago. This 
is described as “a result at one time in- 
dicated by the tendency of British p liey.” 
These words evidently refer to Mr. Glad- 
stone’s denunciations of Austria-Hungary. 
But though Mr. Gladstone is not likeiy to 
confess the fact, it is certain that he has 
learnt a good many things regarding 
Foreign Policy during his present tenure 
of office. He has become conscious of his 
powerlessness to break the strong link 
that binds the two German Powers, and of 
his inability to thwart their policy, with- 
out setting the world in a blaze. He 
kuows, of course, that both France and 
Russia have old scores to pay off against 
Germany, and that they would try their 
best at the operation, if they could drag 
England into the adventure. France would 
not be satisfied with the co-operation of 
Russia, and Russia would not be content 
with merely the co-operation of France. 
But each would be prepared for concerted 
action with the other if England only were 
with them. This is why, though Germany 
wishes to see a fairly good understanding 
exist between England and France, it 
would dread an active alliance between 
the two. Moreover, were England, France, 
and Russia arrayed on one side, and 
Germany and Austria on the other, Italy 
would be compelled to join the first com- 
bination, seeing that England and France, 
acting together, could inflict upon her a 
deadly blow. This may seem a remote 
contingency, and s9 it always was ; but it 
has been made more re note through re- 
cent events in Egypt, and to that extent 
Prince Bismarck’s sagacity has enjoyed 
another triumph. His object evidently is 
to maintain the defensive alliance struck 
between Germany and Austria, and to 
prevent any other two or more Powers 
forming an alliance at all. A statesman of 
smaller capacity or weaker nerves would 
have effected this end by accepting the 
advances of Russia and Italy, each of 
which has sought to be admitted to the 
Austro-German Compact. But Prince 
Bismarck, with perfect coolness, practi- 
cally rejects their approaches, while 
taking care that they shall find fast 
friends nowhere else. He is well aware 
that Russia would prefer to turn against 
Germany, if it had the chance, and that Italy 
would shape her conduct, at a crisis, by 
what seemed to her the necessities of the 
moment. Those are not the qualifications 
which the Prince requires in an ally. He 
is much too thorough and straightforward 
for such doubtful friendships; and he is 
satisfied to render powerless those of whom 
he knows he cannot make sincere allies. 
His attitude towards England is different 
However inconsistent Mr. Glad- 


again. 
stone may have been in his Foreign 
Policy, he is not double-dealing of 


tortuous. He has had to adopt the p licy 
of Lord Beaconsfield and Lord Salisbury 
in regard to other Powers, and this fact is 
no doubt a reflection upon his previous 
judgment and his previous conduct. But, 
now that he has virtually avowed his 
error, the Government of which he is the 
head is not waiting, like Russia, for an 
opportunity to injure Germany. Therefore, 
Prince Bismarck regards 
with tolerable respect and satisfaction ; 
and the Power he respeets he will always 
treat well. Accordingly, he passively 
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England: 


countenances our action in Egypt; and it 
is a significant circumstance that Italian 
newspapers are beginning to discover that 
it is not desirable for the differences be- 
tween England and France to become em- 
bittered, and that if there is to be the 
supremacy of one Power in Egypt, that 
Power had better be England. We can 
hardly doubt that this little touch of sub- 
Alpine wisdom came originally from the 
other side of the mountains. All that re- 
mains is for our nearest neighbours to 
grasp the situation in a frank and fearless 
temper, and to recognise that the current 
of events, to which they have so largely 
contributed, has rendered it inevitable 
that England should take upon itself ex- 
clusively the delivery of Egypt from its 
bondage to confusion and impotency, and 
should protect it against a repetition of 
costly and bootless insurrections. 
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COURT AND FASHIONABLE NEWS. 
Winpsor CASTLE, SUNDAY 

The Queen drove out yesterday afternoon, 
attended by Lady Abercromby and the Hon. 
Evelyn Paget. The Duke and Duchess of Al- 
bany, attended by Lady Knightley, left Wind- 
sor at 4.40 p.m. for Claremont. Princess 
Beatrice, aitended bythe Hon. Lady Biddulph, 
Miss Bauer, and Captain F. L. Edwards, C.B., 
went to London yesterday forenoon and 
visited the Belgrave Hospital for Children, of 
which her Royal Highness is patroness. The 
Princess was received by Captain W. J. Stop- 
ford and the Rev. G. H. Wilkinson, the ho- 
norary secretaries ; the managing committee, 
Miss Munro, the lady superintendent ; and 
the medical staff. After being shown over 
the hospital, her Royal Highness opened and 
named a new ward, which has been recently 
constructed, the ‘* Princess Beatrice” ward, 
In the afternoon the Princess was present at 
the Royal Albert Hall to hear “ The Re- 
demption” by Gounod, and returned to 
Windsor in the evening. The Prince and 
Princess Christian of Schleswig-Holstein dined 
with the Queen andthe Royal Family. Lieute- 
nant Colonel the Viscount de Vesci, Coldstream 
Guards, and the Viscountess de Vesci, and 
ihe Rev. Canon Boyd Carpenter had the 
honour of being included in her Majesty's 
dinner party. The Queen and Princess 
Beatrice attended Divine service this morning 
in the private chapel. The Rev. W. Boyd 
Carpenter, canon of St, George's, Windsor, 
and Honorary Chaplain in Ordinary to the 
Queen, preached the sermon. 


The Queen and Princess Beatrice are, ac- 
cording to the most recent arrangements, ex- 
pected to leave Windsor about Monday or 
Nuesday next week for Osborne, where the 
Court will reside during the Christmas season. 

The Prince and Princess of Wales, attended 
hy Miss Knollys and the Hon. lI, Tyrwhitt 

-ilson, arrived at Marlborough House on 
Friday evening from the country, 

The Prince of Wales was present at a 
meeting of the Standing Committee of the 
Trustees of the British Museum on Saturday. 
His Royal Higness subsequently presided ata 
general meeting of the trustees. 

The Prince and Princess of Wales, attended 
by Lady Emily Kingscote, Colonel Oliver 
Montagu, and the Hon. H. Tyrwhitt-Wilson, 
witnessed the performance of Jolanthe at the 
Savoy Theatre on Saturday evening. 

The Duchess of Cleveland has joined his 
Grace at Cleveland House, St. James's, from 
Raby Castle. 

The Marquis of Abergavenny arrived in 
Dover-strect on Saturday from visiting Lord 
Henry and Lady Ulrica Thynne at Malden 
Bradley, Bath. 

The Karl and Countess of Morley have 
left town for Saltram, Plympton, Devon. 

The Earl and Countess of Mexborough and 
Lady Mary Savile have left Wynnstay for 
Peckforton Castle ona visit to Lord and Lady 
Tollemache. 

The Countess of Ashburnham and Lady 
Mary Ashburnham are staying at Ashburn- 
ham House, Dover-street. 

pien 
THE ILLNESS OF MR. FAWCETT, M.P. 

Mr. Faweett’s condition on Saturday night 
was such as to cause grave anxiety to his 
friends, as well as his medical advisers. The 
morning bulletin had been on the whole 
rather favourable ; but during the afternoon 
and evening considerable hæmorrhage from the 
air-passages took place, and a medical con- 
sultation was at once held. Tue bleeding 
subsided in the course of a few hours, and it 
is satisfactory to know that up to late on 
sunday night there has been no recurrence of 
it: but the danger of its returning must cause 
no little anxiety for some time. The utmost 
interest is shown by the public in the condition 
of the Postmaster-General. There are con- 
stant calls at the house in South Lambeth- 
road, and the bulletins posted outside are 
carefully scanned by large numbers of people. 
Her Majesty and the Prince of Wales tele- 
graph frequently for information as to his 
state, while his colleagues in the Ministry and 
other distinguished personages show equal 
solicitude. Saturday afternoon, at four 
o'clock, the following bulletin was issued :— 
“The condition of the throat has been 
rather less satisfactory, and there have been 
a few small hemorrhages. In other respects 


the improvement of yesterday is main- 
tained.—(Signed) Andrew Cl wk, M.D., 
E. Wright, J. Ford Anderson, M.D., 


E. Garrett-Anderson, M.D.” 

At half-past twelve o'clock on Sunday 
morning the subjoined official information 
was communicated :—*‘ A fresh and consider- 
able hamorrhage from the air-passages oc- 
curred in the course of Saturday evening, and 
Mr. Henry Power, of St. Bartholomew's 
Hospital, saw Mr, Fawcett along with his 
other medical attendants. The bleeding has 
subsided, but the fear of its recurrence natu- 
rally excites considerable anxiety.” One of 
the medical gentlemen remained in close at- 
tendance upon Mr. Fawcett throughou' the 
night. The following bulletin was issued at 
seven o'clock on Sunday evening :—‘* There 
has been no recurrence of the hemorrhage 
since last night; and, although Mr. Fawcett 
is feebler than before it occurred, his con- 
dition has improved since the morning.” On 
inquiry at a late hour on Sunday night it was 
stated that there had been no further consul- 
tation, and that the condition of Mr, Fawcett 
was unchanged, 
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STATE OF IRELAND. 

The trial of Patrick Higgins for the murder 
of Joseph Huddy (bailiff to Lord Ardilaun) 
and his grandson John, while serving writs 
upon tenants in the neighbourhood of Lough 
Mask, on the 3rd of Jan. last, was continued 
in Dublin on Saturday, before Mr. Justice 
O'Brien. The court was crowded. The 
Solicitor-General for Ireland, Mr. Murphy, 
Q.C., and Mr. O'Brien, Q.C., represented 
the Crown ; Mr. Tecling and Mr. Adams de- 
fended the prisoner. Mr. Justice O'Brien, in 
summing up the evidence, pointed out that 
the crime seemed to have been committed by 
persons who came fully prepares for the pur- 
ose. He characterised the evidence given 
é Kate Higgins, for the defence, as on the 
face of it untrue. In conclusion, he asked 
the jury to consider their duty in this case to 
the law, to their consciences and to society. 
He had only one instruction to give them— 
let them do their duty boldly, manfully, and 
fearlessly, For men and for country there 
was no safety in weakness or in cowardice at 
the present time, and, be their judgment cast 
for life or death, let it be fearlessly delivered. 
At four minutes past one o'clock the jury 


retired to consider their verdict. At seven 
minutes past two they returned into court. 
The Clerk of the Crown : Have you agreed to 
a verdict? Foreman : There is no possibility 
of the jury agreeing. His fea eve Is 
there any point upon which I can be 
of any use to you! Foreman I have 
asked that question, my lord, and 
the reply is, ‘‘ There is not.” His Lordship : 
The other jurors coneur in that announce- 
ment? I suppose you are the foreman? 
Foreman: Yes, my lord. His Lordship : 
You represent their opinions in that respect ? 
Foreman: I do, my lord. His Lordship: 
What do counsel for the Crown say? Mr. 
Murphy: I leave it entirely in the hands of 
your lordship. I apprehend that the jury 
announce to you as their conviction that there 
is no possibility of an agreement, and that 
no end could be attained by keeping them 
any longer. I leave it entirely in your lord- 
ship’s hands. His Lordship: Do you assure 
me, sir, as the foreman o! this jury, having 
conferred with the other jurors, and having 
heard their opinions expressed, that there is 
no reasonable expectation that the result of 
further deliberation would be the procuring 
of a united opinion? The Foreman: I have 
asked that question several times of the dis- 
senting portion, and they say they do not 
wish to go into the matier further, because 
in their opinion there is no use arguing the 
point. Mr. Murphy: The statement, my 
lord, of the juror—A Juror (Mr. Russell) : 
The foreman says “They say.” Foreman: 
Well, I did not wish to point out any mem- 
ber. The Juror: I do not think it was a fair 
observation, His Lordship: Well, gentle- 
men, I discharge you. Mr. Murphy: Now, 
my lord, I wish at once to announce to my 
learned friends who represent the prisoner 
that the accused will be put upon his trial 
again on Moniay morning. A Juror (Mr. G. 
O'Neill): I am labouring under a severe cold, 
my lord, and I should like to be excused for 
a few days, Mr. Murphy: So you will, Mr. 
O'Neill ; in all probability you will be excused 
for some days. If we possibly can we will 
not have any gentlemen upon juries in the 
other trials who have been obliged to serve 
on this, Mr, Russell : My Lord, I presume 
jurors who have tried this case will not be 
required to answer to their names on Monday. 
Mr. Murphy : Certainly not; your presence 
will not be required. His Lordship : Nor 
until this present trial is over. The prisoner 
was then removed, 

It was understood that there was only one 
dissenting juror. The court adjourned. 

On Saturday the Provost of Trinity College, 
Dublin, in the presence of the fellows and 
students, presented a silver salver and spirit 
stand to Sergeant Danvers, of the King’s Royal 
Rifles, signifying their admiration of his 
conduct as a good citizen and a brave soldier 
in assisting the police when recently attacked 
by Fenians in Abbey-street. The sergeant 
expressed his gratitude, and assured them the 
spirit stand would never be used without 
drinking the health of the fellows and students 
of Trinity College. The Choral Society sang 
“ God save the Queen,” and Sergeant Danvers, 
with a college gown and cap on, was subse- 
quently chaired round the quadrangle. 

The Lord-Lieutenant has heen pleased to 
order that the subjoined rewards shall be paid 
to the following witnesses for their courageous 
praiseworthy conduct in the pursuit and pro- 
secution of the murderers of he Joyce family 
at Maamtrasna — viz., to Anthony Joyce, 
£500; to his brother, John Joyce, £500; to 
Patrick, son of John Joyce, £250. 


Oe 
THE GREAT FIRE IN THE CITY. 
ANOTHER WAREHOUSE BURNED. 


Nothing further has transpired as to the 
origin of the great fire in Wood-street. So 
far as can at present be ascertained, the ori- 
ginal estimate of the aggregate losses—be- 
tween £2,000,000 and £3,000.000—was below 
rather than above the mark. Happily there 
is no reason to suppose that any loss of life 
or serious personal injury resulted from the 
conflagration. Four or five firemen in the 
course of their courageous efforts sustained 
slight bruises and contusions, necessitating 
surgical aid, but giving no ground for anxicly. 
Up to Saturday night about ten hydrants were 
still being used for the purpose of pouring 
water on the smouldering ruins, and some 
forty members of the brigade remain on duty 
at the spot, On Saturday thousands of per- 
sons flocked to Wood-street, to view the 
scene of the fire, getting as near to it as the 
police forming a cordon around the quadran- 
gle would permit; and on Sunday, notwith- 
standing the fog, there was a similar manifes- 
tation of curiosity on the part of the public. 
Salvage men are on duty, but have not yet 
been able to commence operations. About 
seven o'clock on Saturday evening another fire 
broke out in Wood-street, in a warehouse 
adjoining that in which the original catis- 
t ophe commenced. The flames were first 
observed by the engineer McGowan, who was 
in charge of the ruins in Wood-street, and 
with the force of men at his disposal, an at- 
tempt was made to extinguish the fire. Find- 
ing, however, it increased, he went for assis- 
tance, and after an interval several steamers 
arrived, The flames had by this time got too 
great a hold, and about half-past ten the fire 
burnt itself out, the premises being gutted. It 
is supposed to have been caused by embers 
conveyed in some way from the fire of Friday 
morning. 
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THE REV. A. H. MACKONOCHIE AND 
ARCHBISHOP TAIT. 

On Saturday evening the Rev. A. H. 
Mackonochie addressed his congregation in 
st. Alban’s, Holborn, and explained his 
reasons for resigning the perpetual curacy of 
that church. The resolution to which he had 
come, he said, had not depended upon any 
pressure from without, but had simply risen 
from a correspondence beginning on Nov. 10 
and ending on the 5th inst. On the former 
date the late Primate wrote to him saying 
that his thoughts had dwelt much upon the 
troubles and difficulties which had made 
themselves apparent in connection with 
ritual prosecutions, and continuing, “T am 
exceedingly anxious that the result of the 
Royal Commission on Ecclesiastical Courts 
should, by the blessing of Almighty God, be 
such as to allay disquict, and, by meeting any 
reasonable objections to existing procedure, 
to set men’s minds free for the pressing duties 
which devolve upon the Church in the face of 
prevailing sin and unbelief. Anything which 
at this moment increases bitterness of feeling 
may do pe manent mischief to the cause 
which we all have at heart; anything which 
tends to preserve peace now will make a satis- 
factory solution of our difficulties far easier. I 
venture, therefore, privately to wrile to you 
—though I cannot yet do so with my own 
hand—to ask whether you can in any way 
contribute to minimise the present feeling of 
bitterness which undoubtedly exists in some 
quarters, | need not assure you that I do 
not wish in any way to dictate to you a course 
of action: but, if you feel it possible, consis- 
tently with duty, to withdraw voluntarily, by 
resignation of your benefice, from further 
conflict with the courts, I am quite sure you 
would be acting in the manner best cal- 
eulated to promote the real power and use- 
fulness of the Church to which you belong. 
I make this appeal to you under a strong 
sense of responsibility. You will, I think, 
feel with me that the circumstances under 
which I write are altogether exceptional.” 
After some letters had passed between the 
Rev. R. Davidson and himself, he (Mr. Mac- 
konochie) wrote to the Primate, under date 
Nov. 23, ta the follqwing effect :—The con- 
clusion to which he had arrived was to ac- 


quiesce in the Archbishop’s wish. He was 
content to give up his peace if the true peace 
and liberty of the Church could be obtained 
by his compliance. It must no! be thought, 
however, that he had changed his conviction 
as to the State courts. He accepted the line 
of sction indicated simply in deference to 
the Primate, as the supreme represen ative 
of tre Lord Christ in all things spiritual, 
and not as withdrawing anything which he 
had said or done in regard to those courts. 
He hoped, in conclusion, that he might 
depend upon his grace’s good offices with 
the Bishop of London, so that he might 
be licensed or instituted to whatever work in 
the diocese that should offer. In reply, the 


Archbishop wrote, enclosing a_ letter he had | 


sent to the Bishop of London, in which 
he said that it seemed to him Mr. Macko- 


nochie had ‘shown his consideration for the | 


highest interests of the Church by sacrificing 
his individual feelings in deference to his ap- 
peal.” On December 1 he (Mr. Mackonochie) 
formally resigned the benefice, and acquainted 
the Archbishop with the fact also that he 
would ‘ probably be nominated to the benefice 
of St. Peters, London Docks, from which 
Mr. Suckling would be transferred to St. 
Albans.” By the foregoing correspondence 
it would have been seen that the 
simple work of the Archbishop was to ask 
him to resign, and it seemed to him impossible 
to refuse the request in these troubled times. 
The circumstances were such that it was na- 
tural for the Father of the Church in this land 
to come forward and say, ‘‘ Can you assist 
me, so as Wecan get matters straight without 
loss of principle?” and that was what the 
Archbishop actually did say in the kindest 
possible way, so as to leave no stress upon 
his conscience. On Dec. 6 the Rev. Robert 
Suckling, of St. Peter's, London Docks, was 
presented to the living then vacant, and on 
the next day was instituted by the Biship. 
Then on Saturday, by reason of papers having 
gone astray in the post, he (the speaker) had 
been presented and instituted to the living of 
St. Peter's. He hoped that he had made plain 
that he could hardly, consistently with his 
duty as a clergyman, looking to the Arch- 
bishop in his spiritual character as being the 
chief representative of the law of the Church 
in this land in spiritual matters, have acied 
otherwise under che exceptional circumstances. 
He repeated that he could not have consented 
to the proposal if it had seemed to him he was 
ignoring what he had already insisted upon, 
that the State courts had no sort of jurisdic- 
tion in spiritual matters, but were restricted 
to things temporal, having absolute authority 
in all matters concerning the bodies, lives, 
and property of all men; but, as souls be- 
long to Christ no one, he would reiterate, had 
jurisdiction except Christ and these He had 
sent out and ordained by His Holy Spirit to 
administer to souls. Short of an intervention 
of God, had things cone on and some one been 
appointed to the charge of the church, that 
person would have been an intruder and 
a schismatic, the church would no longer 
have been the altar of the parish, and the 
result would have been confusion. Had 
he (Mr. Mackonochie) withdrawn, he would 
not have been able to make arrangements 
for a successor with whom he was sure 
they would be satisfied. On December 5 he 
received a letter from the Bishop of London, 
who wrote expressing his satisfaction with the 
conclusion arrived at, and his appreciation of 
the motives leading to it, adding: ‘‘ I have 
never ceased, I can say in all sincerity, to 
value your own worth or that of your work, 
and I venture to hope that, under altered cir- 
cumstances, these strained relations may be 
relaxed which arise so readily between those 
whose duty it is to administer the law and those 
who consider themselves unable in conscience 
to observe it.” Mr. Mackonochie then des- 
cribed his feelings on leaving the church with 
which he had been associated for nearly 
twenty-one years, and declared his belief that 
corners were being rubbed off, and those 
who called themselves by the glorious name 
of Evangelists had been a little deceived, and 
among them were those who were coming to 
the belief that they at St. Albans did hold 
Evangelical truth. He added that, acting on 
a hint and nota request, he had decided to 
take the picture hanging in his church, and 
representing the Virgin Mary, with him, 
and he hoped they would not consider him 
cowardly in so deciding, 

The Rev. A. H. Stanton, curate, mado a 
few remarks, and expressed his conviction that 
the man who was coming would carry on the 
work on the same old lines. ‘* Faith of our 
Fathers” having been sung, and the Blessing 
pronounced, the congregation dispersed. 
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THE DRAMA. 
ST. JAMES'S THEATRE, 

Nomore interesting new play, says the Obser- 
ver, has for a very long time been set before 
London theatre-goers than that with which the 
St. James's Theatre re-opened on Saturday 
night, It is not easy to determine how much 
Mr B. C. Stephenson, the author of /mpulse, 
owes to the French source on which he has 
avowedly founded his work. La Maison du 
Mari is little known in England, or, indeed, 
in Paris, of recent years; and although the 
influence of a non-Linglish original is trace- 
able in several of the motives of Mr. Stephen- 
son’s piege, there seems reason to think that 
he has departed from it very widely in some 
of his incidents and characters. The first 
act, which, like its successor, is full of rapid 
action, is chiefly occupied in setting forth a 
crisis in the life of Mrs. Macdonald, the young 
and flighty wife of * colonel absent on three 
years’ foreign service. Mrs, Macdonald, who 
married her worthy husband while she was 
still fascinated by her unworthy lover, 
Victor de Riel, is unfortunate enough to be 
still thrown into that gentleman’s society, 
Happily she has her father, Sir H, Auok- 
land, and her sister, Mrs. Beresford, to 
watch over her interests. Mrs. Beresford 
especially, who is a charming widow, and 
knows the world, is an invaluable guardian 
for the weak and giddy woman ; but even her 
sound advice and sisterly care are in vain, 
Matters are precipitated, as usual, by an acci- 
dent. In the midst of Do Riel's passionate 
entreaties that she will fulfil her half-promise 
and elope with him, and while she is still 
battling for self-mastery, a telegram is put 
into her hand. It tells her that Colonel Mac- 
donald is on his way home, some inonths 
earlier than he had been expected—may, in- 
deed, arrive at aimost any moment, Guilty 
as she is in thought, though not in deed, she 
feels that she dares not meet him. Her lover 
seizes his opportunity, presses his argument, 
and makes her consent to drive off at once in 
his carriage, whilst, to avoid raising suspicion, 
he travels by train to their first destination. 
No sooner is she gone than her sister dis- 
covers her flight. Mrs. Beresford is for the 
moment at her wits’ end to know how to act 
upon her discovery, and yet prevent its be- 
coming general, To hide the scandal from 
her father and from his gossipping visitor, 
Miss Kilmore, is all-important; so, too, it is 
all-important that Mrs. Macdonald shall be 
got home before her husband’s return. In her 
despair she confides in her faithful, albeit 
foolish, lover, Captain Crichton, a gallant 
young officer, whose admiration for the bril- 
liant widow strikes him almost dumb. In 
spite of his rather inane laugh, and his habit 
of saying ‘‘ Don’t you know!” at the end of 
every othersentence, Crichtonisa good fellow, 
and a tolorably shrewd one. So, as he rides 
off to Doddington to intercept the fugitives, 
he bethinks himself of a scheme for getting 
De Riel out of the way while he interviews 
Mrs. Macdonald on her arrival at the ren- 
dezvous. He sends a fictitious message from 
the lady to the gentleman, and reaching the 
Bell Inn—where they are to meet—before 
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Mrs. Macdonald, instals himself there to 
receive her on her arrival. But, in the mean- 
while, startling events have occurred at the 
home from which Mrs. Macdonald has fled. 
Her husband has returned, and even while 
her sister is vainly making excuses tor her 
absence, news is brought that the girl's father 
has been thrown from his horse at the lodge 
gates and seriously injured. Now it is clear 
that the absent daughter must be fetched, and 
at once, What, the Colonel asks, is the 
meaning of the delay? Miss Kilmore’s mali- 
cious tongue soon hints at it; and poor Mrs. 
Beresford, loyal to the last, is compelled by 
force to give up the note left behind her by 
Mrs. Macdonald on her mad departure. Once 
more has the unhappy lady seemed on the 
verge of being saved in spite of herself. 
Once more has fate declared itself against 
her. Her husband learns her intended sin 
| and, though he is in time to prevent it, allows 
| her to return home only that she may nurse 
iher sick father. For the future she is to 
‘have a place in the ‘husband’s house” 
i but not in the husband’s heart. To a cer- 
| tain extent the scruples which have doubtiess 
| modified the wife's offence weaken the motive 
here. By the intervention of Captain Crich- 
ton, Mrs. Macdonald has been prevented from 
even meeting with her lover at the inn, 
whereas the tone adopted towards her would 
be applicable if she had actually carried out 
her reckless purpose. Yet is the situation so 
well worked up that in the whirl of excite- 
ment Colonel Macdonald’s attitude hardy 
seems overstrained. Later on, indeed, it be- 
comes completely justified by the persistent 
manner in which De Riel compromises the 
weak woman whom he has in his power. To 
the illustration of this rather painful subject 
the last three aets of the play are devoted ; and 
if they were not relieved by the excellent 
comedy of the secondary characters they 
would undoubtedly be somewhat lacking in 
sympathetic interest. M. de Riel, who on his 
father’s death has become a count, and has 
changed his name, follows Mrs. Macdonald to 
Paris, whither she, her husband, and her 
sister, have taken their father on his con- 
valescence. Colonel Macdonald has never 
met him, Sir Henry is left blind and deaf after 
his accident, sv De Riel insists upon renewing 
his acquaintance, and to this end compels 
Mrs. Macdonald to introduce him to her hus- 
band under his new title. This he does by 
threatening her that if she refuses he will 
make himself known to the Colonel, and will 
compel him to fight a duel. The scene in 
which the introduction is wrung out of the 
terrified woman is striking enough; but De 
Riel’s conduct here becomes monstrous in its 
cruelty. The relationship between the two 
is not and has not beon such as to 
explain such a proceeding, either on 
his part or on hers. She, indeed, poor, weak 
creature, is now anxious only to win back the 
affection of the husband who sternly keeps 
her at arm's length ; and it is agony to her to 
deceive him even while she is making her 
faint-hearted efforts at conciliation. But she 
is not long kept in suspense; the dreaded 
discovery of De Riel’s identity with the Count 
is made by Colonel Macdonald, who promptly 
lays his plans for trapping, as he believes, his 
faithless wife. An ingenious device causes 
the dreaded secret to be innocently told by 
the wife's blind old father to the son-in-law, 
whom he is gently upbraiding for lack of de- 
votion to his daughter. The Colonel keeps 
his discovery to himself, leaves his wife alone 
in her rooms at the Grand Hotel, and returns 
unexpectedly to find, as he anticipated, that 
De Riel has made his way in from his adjoin- 
ing apartment ; but, so far from encouraging 
his impassioned suit, Mrs, Macdonald ig re- 
pelling it with all the moral and physical 
means at her command. Without knowing 
who overhears her, she avows her love for 
her husband alone, and—aided at last by good 
fortune — finds that husband’s strong “arm 
placed around to protect her in her moment of 
dire necessity. After this it only remains that 
De Riel should either be punished or dis- 
missed with a severe reprimand and a caution 
not to commit himself after this fashion again. 
The latter alternative is adopte!, and though 
perhaps, it comes somewhat tamely after so 
many spirited scenes, it is so neatly managed 
as to be highly effective. 

The dramatis persone fall chiefly to the 
share of Miss Linda Dietz, who indicates 
gracefully the moral weakness of Mrs. Mac- 
donald, to Mr. Wenman, who gives a touch 
of pathos to the manly indignation of the hus- 
band, and to Mr. Dacre, who, as De Riel, has 
a very difficult róle, and plays it with modera- 
tion, and in good taste. But whilst ac- 
knowledging the excellent service done by 
these performers it would not be fair to over- 
look the still greater influence exerted by the 
comedy of Mr. Kendal as Crichton and Mr. 
Kendal as Mrs. Beresford, 
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NOVELTY THEATRE, 

Before the embers of the recently-burnt 
Alhambra Theatre have been extinguished fa 
new theatre has arisen to compete ‘for public 
favour. The Novelty Theatre, which opened 
its doors for the first time on Saturday night 
occupies an advantageous position immo- 
diately facing the Freemasons’ Tavern. in 
Lang-acre, almost ‘on the site of the ancient 
“ Duke’s Theatre,” at which, under the ma- 
nagement of Rich, The Beggar’s Opera was 
produced, On entering the doors of the 
theatre, the visitor finds himself in an excep- 
tionally large vestibule, 38ft. long by 22ft 
wido. Stone staircases lead thence to the 
stalls, dress-circle, etc., and from every part 
of the house there are two exits, with doors 
opening outwards. The passages, lobbies 
waiting-rooms, ctc., are handsomely fitted. 
and the interior of the theatre is attractive, 
white and crimson, relieved by abundant 
gilding, being the principal tints, and the 
hangings being chiefly af the colour known 
as “peacock blue.” A large, though not 
overflowing audience was attracted by the 
opening of the new theatre, and the announce- 
ment of a new comic opera in three acts, en- 
titled Melita, the libretto by Juba Kennerley 
the music by Henry Pontet. The new opera 
was placed on the stage with great liberality 
of expenditure; the dresses—designed by 
Wilhelm, and executed by Mrs. May—being 
tasteful and costly ; the scenery, by Mr. Albert 
Callcott, of remarkable excellence, the mise 
en scène all that could be desired, and a well- 
selected band of twenty-six performers being 
zealously directed by Mr. Otto Langey. It is 
to be regretted that a better piece could not 
ho provided for such an occasion. The plot 
of Melita is so weak that any description of it 
would be a waste of time and space; the 
music is inoffensive, but hopelessly uninte- 
resting. 


The a Theatre, which early in the 
new year will come under the management of 
Miss Genevieve Ward, is temporarily occu- 
pied by Miss Marie de Grey with a represen- 
tation of Adrienne Lecouvreur. The perform- 
ance generally is of an order which might, 

erhaps, pass muster on a provincial stage, 

ut itis by no means up to the accepted 
metropolitan standard. 

The management of the Savoy theatre is 
rompt in affording aid to the many sufferers 
y the recent destruction of the Aloe at 

the worst possible season for theatrical em- 
ployés to lose their engagements. To these 
unfortunate people the whole receipts for a 
special morning performance of Jolanthe, on 
Wednesday will be given. e 
The Christmas entertainment at St. George's 
Hall is to comprise new pieces, entitled A 
Strange Host; or, a Happy New Year, and 
That Dreadful Boy. The first of these is 
written by Mr. Arthur Law, with music by 
Mr, King Hall; the second is by Messrs 
Gilbert A’Beckett and Corney Grain. The 
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THE GALIGNANIS. 


With Mr. William Galignani, whose 
death we mourn, disappears the last mem- 
ber of a dynasty powerful only for good, 
the last bearer of a name that has become 
a household word wherever the English 
language is spoken or understood. There 
is scarcely one English, Irish, or Scotch 
author of fiction or writer of reminiscences, 
who does not mention Galignani’s in some 
one of his productions. Macready, 
Thackeray, Bulwer, Trollope, Lever, and 
many more, have spread the name far and 
wide throughout the world. * We met at 
Galignani’s,” “I went down to Galig- 
nani’s,” “He looked in at Galignani’s,”’ 
are quite familiar phrases in the literature 
of the first half of the nineteenth century. 
This celebrity is owing in the first place 
to J.Galignani, the father, a man who dis- 
played the highest genius for true jour- 
nalism on an intelligent and a grandscale, 
when the London Times was not half so 
big in size as the contemporary London 
Echo, and half a century before a Walter, 
a Mudford, a Gordon Bennett, or a Levy 
had been so much as heard of. 
From 1814 to the present day Galig- 
nani’s Messenger, Galignani’s Reading 
Room, Galignani’s Library, were the boon 
of boons for all English-speaking and 
many foreign visitors to Paris. For the 
work so intelligently begun by the elder 
Galignani was admirably continued by his 
two worthy sons, Anthony and William. 
It is nearly a decade since the former left 
this world full of years, crowned with 
worldly honours and accompanied by the 
blessings of hundreds to whom he had 
‘been a benefactor. He and his brother, 
just departed, had entertained at their 
table all the literary celebrities of Eng- 
land, who had ever called upon them in 
Paris, which few failed to do, even in the 
days when author’s rights were an un- 
known quantity in the book-trade of the 
Continent. The dynasty of the Galignanis 
has now disappeared ; but the power they 
laid the foundation of, in creating the Mes- 


senger on the broad, generous and liberal 


line of journatism as now understood, 
aore than half a century after the idea 
firet occurred to them, a power used only 
for good, still persists, and will flourish as 
fong as there are to be found lovers of 
bealthy, impartial, honest, and interesting 
newsp aper matter. 

With regard to Mr. William Galignani 
personally, there are few who will be 
more truly mourned; for all who knew 
him honoured him for the simple dignity 
of his life. By his integrity and 
sound judgment in business ; by the 
absolute confidence in his personal cha- 
racter, which he commanded through life, 
and favoured by prevailing good fortune, 
he rose from modest beginnings to great 
-wealth and personal influence. He be- 
came an Officer of the order of the Legion 
of Honour, and was for very many years 
the mayor of Etiolles, in the department 
of Seine-et-Oise. The moderation with 
-which he enjoyed his wealth and influence, 
‘and the liberality with whieh he dispensed 
it, made his life a great example. He 
valued wealth as the means of personal 
‘dependence with regard to himself, it is 
true, but more for the power it gave him 
pf doing good to others. His benefactions, 
-and those of his brother, were very consi- 
erable both in number and amount, Every 
meritorious appeal, every incorporated 
«charity, every association for the relief of 
want, were the objects of- his liberality. 
Many who read these lines will be able to 
bear witness to their truth. We believe 
that everyday of his life was a blessing to 
some one, for his great riches flowed like 
» fountain, distributing, in a hundred 
ehansels, comfort and relief to the unfor- 
tunate. In connection with his brother he 
erected in Paris a hospital for the benefit 
of English and Americans, Hundreds of 
these, stravgers in this great city, friend. 
Jess and despairing, have experienced the 
blessings provided for them by these ge- 
nerous brothers. The buildings and 
grounds of that hospital were handed 
over, in 1876, to the Association of the 
Mission Home for the protection 
of American and English young women in 
Paris, and converted into a home for Eng- 
Jish and American orphans in Paris. At 
‘Corbeil he and his brother founded and 
(endowed ahospital, with spacious grounds, 
can orphanage and a school for poor girls, 
-at a cost of nearly £40,000. Mr. William 
Galignani did not, as too many rich men 
-do, make the poor wait for his death, but 
used the present hour to do good, and to 
sshow how a generous man may scatter 
‘blessings in his path through life. 
‘Thousands there are whom he never 
Iknew, relieved by his kindness, who will 
bless his memory, and recall his name 
“with gratitude and affectionate respect. 
"The little orphans will gather round the 
grave of their benefactor, and the poor 
will miss the friendly hand. Friends will 
mourn for the good and kindly man, who 
lived an earnest and useful life, and who 
found his greatest happiness in gentle acts 
of sympathy and kindness. Dead, he yet 
speaketh by the example of his honourable 
life. For many years before his death 
Mr. William Galignani had retired alto- 
gether from business. 

The funeral of Mr. William Galignani 
will take place at the Church of the 
Madeleine on Thursday, at noon. — 
Galignani’s establishment will be closed 
on Thursday. 
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THE CABINET CHANGES. 


Mr. Gladstone’s visit to Windsor on 

Monday may safely be regarded as haying 
some connection with the impending 
changes in the Cabinet, of which a good 
deal has lately been heard. The entire 
scheme of Ministerial reconstruction is not 
yet decided upon; but there is reason to 
believe that when it is known it will be 
found to proceed upon the following lines: 
—Lurd Derby will enter the Cabinet as 
Secretary of State for India, Lord Har- 
tington will replace Mr. Childers at the 
War Office, and Mr. Childers will relieve 
Mr. Gladstone of his responsibilities as 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. It is 
obvious that one of the consequences of 
this arrangement will be not only to 
lighten the official labours of the Prime 
Minister, but also to reduce his Parlia- 
mentary duties. As head of one of the 
great spending departments of the State, 
over which he has presided before, Lord 
Hartington will occupy a position of fresh 
importance in the popular Chamber, and 
will doubtless discharge more than 
he does at present of the actual func- 
tion of Leadership. He has worked hard 
and successfully at the India Office, and 
has mastered the details of its routine with 
great thoroughness. In going to the War 
Office he will return to a post which he 
occupied sixteen years ago, but he will do 
so with the added authority of time and of 
experience. The accession of Mr. Childers 
to the Chancellorship of the Exchequer is 
in accordance with general expectations. 
A fortnight before the close of the Session 
the Prime Minister intimated that the post 
would be delegated to one of his colleagues 
with as little delay as possible, and it was 
known, almost beyond a doubt, that this 
colleague would be the Secretary of State 
for War. Mr. Childers has had charge of 
the War Office during a period of excep- 
tional strain and anxiety. His attention to 
his duties has been unremitting, and has 
perceptibly, though it may be hoped only 
temporarily, told upon his health. The 
Chaneellorship of the Exchequer, when 
the Prime Minister and the next claimant 
to the dignity of Prime Minister, as Lord 
Hartington unquestionably is, are in the 
House of Commons, is one of the lightest 
of Cabinet offices. Mr. Childers will find 
the introduction of the Budget once a year, 
and the task of replying to such 
questions as relate to the ‘Treasury, 
comparatively light after the burden he 
has borne during the past nine months 
in Pall-mall. Mr. Childers, moreover, 
has the special knowledge which will 
qualify him for the position, as well as 
some of the actual experience. As long 
ago as 1868 it excited some surprise that 
Mr. Gladstone should not have selected 
him for the Chancellorship in preference 
to Mr. Lowe. Mr. Childers is also under- 
stood to possess in a special degree the 
confidence of his Chief; and the relations 
into which the Prime Minister is thrown 
with the Chancellor of the Exchequer are 
necessarily of a special and intimate kind. 
But of the announcements which we are 
now enabled to make, it is indisputably 
the introduction of Lord Derby into the 
Cabinet as Indian Secretary that is of the 
greatest importance, and that will excite 
the greatest interest. Rumour had, indeed, 
upon several occasions forecast and out- 
stripped the event which has now actually 
occurred. Ever since Lord Derby crossed 
over to the Ministerial benches it has been 
periodically asserted that room would 
speedily be found for him in Mr. Glad- 
stone’s Cabinet. The resignation of the 
Duke of Argyll, the visit of the Prime 
Minister to Knowsley, the more recent 
retirement of Mr. Bright, were each 
of them the occasions for a repetition 
of the report in tones of the utmost 
confidence, What seemed powerful 
reasons against itsfu Ifilment were, it is 
true, forthcoming. Lord Derby was the 
Jast man in the world to approve much in 
the domestic policy of the Government, 
and, in point of fact, he had roundly con- 
demned a substantial portion of it. Ifhe 
supported the Compensation for Disturb- 
ance Bill, he forbore to applaud its prin- 
ciple. He had prepared a searching speech 
against the Land Act, which was not de- 
livered in Parliament, but which subse- 
quently saw the light in the pages of a 
monthly magazine, In the same way, 
last summer, Lord Derby scrutinised with 
severity the Arrears Act; and if his action 
had been as logical as his remarks were 
critical, he would have gone into the 
Opposition lobby. But Lord Derby as a 
Liberal has displayed the same qualities 
which distinguished him as a Conserva- 
tive. He speaks now as he did then with 
one side, and he votes now as he voted 
then with the other. It is generally as- 
sumed that the acquisition of jord Derby 
will be a guarantee of considerably in- 
creased strength tothe Cabinet. The new 
Secretary of State for India—has a com- 
plete knowledge of the affairs of the Asiatic 
Empire, and served, in the same capacity 
as he is now about to do, in the Cabinet 
of distinguished fame nearly a quarter 
of a century since. But the value which 
Mr. Gladstone may realise in his new 
recruit is not limited by his past knowledge 
of the India Office. Lord Derby is rightly 
famous for his clear common sense, and 
for the power he possesses of turning the 
dry light of his intellect full upon any 
subject that presents itself for discussion. 
This is pre-eminently the attribute which 
Englishmen admire, and which wins their 
confidence, Lord Derby is not identified 
with extreme opinions of any kind; he is 
rather known persistently to distrust such 
opinions ; and, therefore, those who have 
apprehensions as to what Mr. Gladstone 
may do in the future will be bidden to 
borrow reassurance from the fact that the 
cautious presence of Lord Derby operates 
as a restraining force upon the impetuosity 
of the Premier and some of his associates. 
How far his accession to Mr. Gladstone 
will tend to be a source of inherent 
strength to the Goyernment is a different 
matter. Lord Derby has never commended 
himself to the Radicals, who are now re- 
presented in the Cabinet, and it remains to 
be seen whether, if he insists upon assert- 
ing himself by a display of the- judicial 
moderation and of the other similar 
qualities which he is known to possess, 
his assistance at the Councils of Downing- 
street will have a strictly harmonising in- 
fluence. Standard, 
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THE FOG-DEMON. 
Sunday last was a cheerful experience 


in the history of memorable London fogs. 


It was not quite so bad, perhaps, as the 
night of Saturday, January 31, 1880, 
when the new Haymarket Theatre was 
opened, and the audience took till day- 
break to arrive at the Cromwell-road or 
Haverstock-hill. Then the fog came on 
suddenly, and surprised the amusement- 
loving world. Cabs were floundering ou 
the pavement and omnibuses halting dis- 
embarked their dazed and belated passen- 
gers. Then men were hired at extravagant 
prices to guide a horse’s head from Char- 
ing-cross to Bloomsbury, and exploring 
parties were hopelessly lost in the Seven 
Dials. It was on this memorable occasion 
that an ingenious gentleman, stumbling 
across a stationary and bewildered police- 
man lifted his stick and knocked off the 
helmet of the inoffensive member of the 
force. ‘Come, now,” observed the police- 
man: “what ever did you do that for A 
“T want to be taken up,” answered the 
stranger. ‘‘ Taken up! why, what for?” 
“ Because I know you must take me to 
the police station, and you ought 
to know the way, and because there 
at any rate I shall get a fire and a 
bed. Take me up, then, orl will report 
you for neglecting your duty.” Nor was 
Sunday quite as bad as a memorable 
Christmas Day, when all the calls were 
stopped and nobody saw anybody, and 
when the fog, with cruel inconstancy, 
changed its colour and became ink-black 
instead of yellow. Still Sunday was bad 
enough to give the lively foreigner a very 
disagreeable impression of the London 
climate in winter. Nobody on awaking in 
the morning could accurately discover if it 
were to-day or the day before yesterday. 
A thick yellow curtain had fallen down be- 
fore the bedroom window, and impeded 
every semblance of view of that mysterious 
district popularly known as ‘*over-the- 
way.” The streets had not the muffled 
sound which is so familiar to Londoners 
when snow is on the roadways, but there 
fell upon the ear ghostly echoes of hollow 
voices. Links and torches glimmered in 
the gloom, lighting the devout to early 
service. Fitfully could be heard at intervals 
the dead report of the fog-signals on the 
adjacent railroad. Otherwise the London 
world was still as the grave. The cabmen 
were surely the most sensible people, for 
presumably they defied conventionality and 
kept religiously in bed ; anyhow, scarcely 
a cab was to be seen, and from an 
carly hour the best cabstands were 
deserted. London on a Sunday is 
not a cheerful place at the best of 
times, but the atmosphere of a vault or a 
catacomb would be positively exhilarating 
compared to a foggy London Sunday. 
Miserable, indeed, it must have been for 
the shopmen and shopgirls in the ware- 
houses and large establishments, who can 
only get about on Sunday; yet, perhaps, 
they were, as usual, stumbling across and 
jostling one another on the usual pro- 
menade of Oxford and Regent-streets. It 
grew denser and more miserable as the 
evening wore on. The ordinary gas- 
lamps were powerless to illumine the 
murky scene, and only at Charing-cross, 
where the new burners have been substi- 
tuted, was darkness in any way made 
visible. ‘The churches were alone true to 
their duties, and they became more 
crowded than ever, seeing that they were 
the only cheerful beacons on London's 
foggy horizon. Most of the restaurants 
gave up business as hopeless, and the con- 
sequence was that many of the unfortunate 
people whose landlords refuse to cook on 
Sunday went dinnerless and supperless to 
bed. The cabs gradually drew off; the 
omnibuses went home. All the pleasant 
little dinner-parties were spoiled, for the 
guests could not arrive. Even the men 
were hindered from fulfilling their so- 
cial obligations by the earnest en- 
treaties of the womenkind, who 
appear on behalf of their lords 
and masters to dread a fog even worse 
than a battle or a burglar. As night fell 
London looked and felt like a deserted 
city, it was so lonely, and the home-coming 
passenger, trusting to instinct and groping 
his way by the railings, was suddenly 
startled by the sound of weird and un- 
earthly music that arose from the choking 
vapour. It was only the Christmas Waits 
alternating the hymn of ‘‘ Adeste Fideles ” 
with the melancholy refrain ‘“ Love Not.” 
Apparently it is hopeless to seek a cure 
for fogs or even to alleviate the misery 
and wretchedness they cause, As London 
becomes larger the fogs become thicker. 
We are told not to burn so many coal 
fires; but, on the other hand, it is known 
that the fogs are occasionally as thick in 
Paris, where they burn nothing but wood. 
It is no consolation whatever to be told by 
some genial Mark Tapley that it was 
glorious this morning at Richmond, or 
supny at Hampstead, or the ** finest day 
you eyer saw in your life” on Wimbledon 
Common; ia fact, such remarks are an 
aggravation to the original offence. How 
can it matter what it is at Richmond, 
Hampstead, or Wimbledon to those 
who are bound to live in London, and 
are not likely to go to any of those 
places before next summer ? Emi- 
nent men have done wonders in 
the way of scientific discoveries ; they 
have appointed committees at Societies of 
Arts; but the fog still comes down and 
poisons us every year. Recently a simple- 
minded mariner has allayed the fury of the 
waves which threatened to break up his 
steamer when getting over the bar into 
the harbour, by emptying out his supply of 
lamp ammunition, and literally ‘‘ pouring 
oil on the troubled waters”; but fogs 
apparently conquer acquired scientific 
knowledge, and baffle the ingenuity of 
man. No one has ever suggested artillery 
salvoes as a remedy for fog. It is on record 
that a Royal salute, when fired from a 
garrison gun, brings down the rain most 
effectually. A simple yolley has before 
now caused a shower. Presumably the 
Government would not demur to the ex- 
pense of a salute from the St. James’s 
Park or Tower guns in order to frighten 
away the fog, Or, again, there js the pe- 
cent theory of concentrated will and amal- 
gamated intention. Ifthe combined will 
of four million of inhabitants anxious to 
have a merry holiday can secure a fine day 
whenever her Majesty takes part in a 
state pageant, surely without com- 
mitting ourselves to the delicate 
difficulty of thought-reading, or bother- 
ing our heads about ‘‘ involuntary 
muscular action,” it would be no bad plan 
to organise an hour for universal concen- 
trated will whenever the metropolis be- 
comes as hideous as it has been recently. 
The acclimatised Londoner, as regards 
his throat and respiratory organs, cares 
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very little for fogs except the difficulty of 
getting about and scrambling for a seat in 
the Underground Railway. Use is a se- 
cond nature to him, and fogs do not choke 
the Londoner so much as his country 
cousin. As one compensation, however, 
fo. the recent fogs, there is a prospect of 
a good black frost, at which skaters are 
rejoicing. There will be merry days at 
Christmas time in the parks and enclo- 
sures at Hampstead, Hampton Court, and 
Hendon, if only the present film changes 
into bearing ice, and the skates, now well 
ground and sharpened, are brought se- 
riously into action. A frost is the natural 
forerunner of snowybearded Father Christ- 
mas, but a downright London fog would 
turn the most approved mummer into a 
mute.—Daily Telegraph. 
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COURT AND FASHIONABLE NEWS. 
Winpsor CastLe, Monpay. 

The Queen and Princess Beatrice drove 
out yesterday afternoon, attended by the Hon. 
Horatia Stopford ; and her Majesty, with the 
Princess, went out this morning. The Right 
Hon. W. E. Gladstone had an audience of 
the Queen to-day. Lieutenant Albert Victor 
Jenner, of the Rifle Brigade (Prince Consort's 


Own) has had the honour of being presented j 


to the Queen by his father, Sir William 
Jenner. - 


Earl Granville arrived on Carlton House- 
terrace on Monday afternoon from Walmer 
Castle, and will remain in town some days 
for official business. 

The Earl of Northbrook and Lady Emma 
Baring returned to Stratton Park on Monday 
from visiting Lord and Lady Leconfield at 
Petworth. 

The Morning Post is requested to state that 
therc is no foundation for the report that 
Lord Houghton has recently been seized with 

aralysis. His lordship has been suffering 
rom a severe attack of bronchitis, brought on 
by exposure to the weather, from which he is 
now convalescent, 
man —_—e 
THE JONES BEQUEST. 

The works of Art, the furniture and pictures 
given to the nation by the late Mr. Jones, 
were exposed to private view at the South 
Kensington Museum on Monday. The weather 
was so unfavourable that but very few per- 
sons made use of the tickets for which there 
would have been jealous competition in a 
kindlier season. The same fog which daunted 
less ardent spirits cruelly diminished the 
pleasure of those who answered the sum- 
mons, In the absence of a catalogue, not yet 
prepared, visitors had to seek out the gems 
of the Collection for themselves, and long 
before this could be done it became too dark 
to appreciate, or even to see them. A notice 
given under such circumstances can be neither 
critical nor complete. It may be safely de- 
clared, however, that the gift is well worth a 
nation’s gratitude. In each individual depart- 
ment, perhaps, finer works of Art exist, but 
such a uniform array of first-class examples 
has rarely been brought together. Mr. Jones's 
taste seems to have confined him, in the main, 
to that period of Art which began about the 
middle of the last century and ended towards 
the beginning of this. Many other times and 
styles are displayed, but the bulk of the Col- 
lection is dated from that time. 

The first objects that strike attention are 
two little drawings in the quaint and inimita- 
ble manner of Jacob Cats, one in water-colour 
and the other in gouache. They are curiously 
like tinted etchings ; some parts resemble, 
in the minuteness and patience of the work, 
stitches of very fine embroidery. Passing into 
the first gallery one finds the walls lined, the 
centre occupied with cabinets and pedestals, 
candelabra, writing tables, and furniture of the 
best French date. If in this large gathering 
there are no specimens quite equal in import- 
ance to the best of those in the Hamilton 
Collection, there are some that almost match 
them, and none that are not admirable. The 
music-stand which Marie Antoinette gave to 
Mrs. Eden, afterwards Lady Auckland, is as 
finished as a miniature. In this respect a 
more pretentious cabinet beside it fails con- 
spicuously, though for perfection of mere 
workmanship, as distinguished from the 
master touch which corrects and fines at the 
last, all are superb. How many pieces of 
marqueterie are signed Riesener, how many 
mouldings and mountings in ormolu bear 
Gouthiére’s name, we could not say without 
a catalogue. They are many, and all very 
beautiful, A pedestal secretaire, by Riesener, 
in mahogany, With a trellis pattern, Sevres 
plaques, and ormolu mountings, is an €x- 
ample of taste and skill and patience 
which modern craftsmen may contemplate 
with admiring despair. For a writing 
table in the middle space, by the same master, 


the owner is said to have persistently refused 


five thousand pounds year after year ; and, if 
the familiar article of ourupholsterer is worth 
the twenty pounds he asks, this supreme ex- 
ample of what a writing table may be made 
is cheap at five thousand pounds. From 
Gouthiére’s charmed hand—or attributed to 
it with probability—we have many works, 
the finest and incomparable moulding on a 
vase of black basalt, collar, handles, and 
stand, The design is an ivy wreath with 
clusters of berries. The affected quaintness 
of the day, not without its charm, is dis- 
played in the stand, which consists of tions’ 
heads perched upon straddling fore-legs, with 
a suggested fiction of a body. The beautiful 
craft of which Gouthiere was and is chief 
beyond dispute never turned out more exc ul- 
site carving than this. The girandoles, dis- 
tinguished by the figure of a boy playing 
double pipes, are deservedly admired ; and 
although some may think think the cornu- 
copia and the yrape-hung sockets unworthy 
of the rest, few will deny that the merman 
candelabra are lovely; Gouthicre has 
not signed the latter, if he executed 
them, The  writing-table constructed 
by J, L, Casson, H. de Loore, 
and G. Jansen is curious, Its marqueterie top 
represents a temple, with statues and incon- 
gruous figures in the foreground, The head 
and flesh of these, where visible, have been 
rendered in ivory, with grotesque skill and 
barbarous effect. One might almost say that 
only in the age when these clever eccentrics 
were contemporary with Riesener and Gou- 
thiere could such good work be allied with 
such bad taste, A cabinet signed F, Bayer 
shows the same class of ornament, not less 
conspicuous. A copy of the Portland Vase, 
one of the famous filty made by Josiah Wedg- 
wood for his subscribers, is displayed. 
Regarding it again, one is more than ever 
delighted with the genius of the master-potter, 
who produced in another material such a 
close resemblance to the effect of processes 
which are unknown even at this day. The 
Louis XIV. barometers should be observed. 
Unlike our prosaic instruments, their neces- 
sary shape is altered until it resembles an 
esthetic. guitar set with boule, 

The pictures in this Collection are few, and 
mostly modern. There is, indeed, a Murillo, 
which is probably genuine, and is certainly a 
charming work, It is an Ascension of the 
Virgin, a reduced copy by the painter of that 
which formerly belonged to Louis Philippe, 
now, we believe, the praperty of Mr. Martin 
Colnaghi. One good example of Guardi, and 
one which we may happily overlook, since 
it is very small; a ‘‘ Calm with Shipping,” 
by William Vandevelde, admirably luminous ; 
two Moucherns, the one with figures by 
Andrew Vandevelde, graceful, is faulty in 
colour; a doubtful F. Mieris, representing 
a lady and cavalier eating oysters ; a Lancret, 
“ Shepherd Swinging a Shepherdess,” full of 
talent and affectation; & Boucher, Mme. 
Pompadour, in grey silk, affected, out of 
drawing, ridiculous in subject and surround- 
ings, yet pleasing ; a portrait of his mother, 
by Greuze, which js probably genuine, and a 


head which is certainly not—these make up 
the list of pictures, not absolutely modern, of 
foreign schools. In the English we have a 
Sir Joshua, the truth of which is guaranteed 
at a glance, a Gainsborough not quite so 
confidently identified, some most interesting 
sketches of Turner, Landseer, Mulready, a 
char:mingiy impossible Etty, several Linnels, 
a Hogarth, and a Patrick Nasmyth of the 
happiest class. The whole of this gallery 
was filled with specimens of antique china, 
but in the absence of light it was impossible to 
remark their beauties.—Standard,. 
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MR. FAWCETT. 


Mr. Fawcett was scarcely so well on Mon- 
day night. Early in the afternoon hæmorr- 
hage from the air passages returned, and al- 
though iLeamountofblood lost was inconsider- 
able, the recurrence of the symptom naturally 
gave rise to fresh uneasiness. In all other 
respects the condition of the right hon. gentle- 
man may be considered satisfactory, and the 
indications favourable. The following are the 
terms of Monday’s bulletins. The later report, 
though dated 7.0 p.m., was not made public 
until a quarter past eight. 

Dec. 11, 9.0 p. m. 

“ Mr. Fawcett has had no recurrence of the hæ- 
morrhage, and the improvement reported last night 
continues to be maintained.” 

Dec. 11 7.0 p.m. 

“There has been a return of the hemorrhage 
this afternoon, and anxiety isoccasioned, not only 
by its amount, but by its locality.” 

(Signed) “ Anprew Crank, M.D. 
«E, Wricur, M.R.C.S. 
“© J. Forn Anverson, M D. 
“E. Ganrerr-Anpenson, M.D. 

Upon inquiry at two o'clock on Tuesday 
morning we (Standard) were informed that, 
while passing a rather restless night, Mr. 
Fawcett was in no respect worse, and that 
there had been no return of the unfavourable 
symptoms manifested during yesterday after- 
noon, 
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THE SUFFERERS FROM T HE ALHAMBRA FIRE. 


A well-attended meeting was held in the 
saloon of Drury-lane Theatre on Monday, 
under the presidency of Lord Londesborough, 
to take steps for the relief of those who were 
thrown out of employ by the recent fire at the 
Alhambra Theatre. The Chairman stated 
that by the fire nearly 500 of the employés, 
many of whom were living from hand to 
mouth for the necessaries of life, were thrown 
out of employ. This was the more to be re- 
gretted because nearly all the theatres had en- 
gaged all the assistance which was required, 
and therefore there was little probability of 
those thrown out of work by the fire obtaining 
other engagements. He was happy to say 
that promises had been made on behalf of the 
Savoy, the Court, and the Novelty Theatres 
to give performances on behalf of the sufferers. 
It was necessary to appeal at once to the 
charitable public, for there were so many 
cases brought before them for their sympathy. 
The public were always ready to assist those 
who were connected with the theatrical pro- 
fession, and he believed they only needed to 
be appealed to in the present case to come 
forward with liberality. Mr. Sutton (on be- 
half of the Alhambra Company) wished to 
contradict a statement which had been made 
public to the effect that many of those who 
were engaged at the Alhambra Theatre had 
obtained fresh places, but the fact was that 
very few indeed of them had fresh places. 
That fact should be made widely known, be- 
cause otherwise the contributions of many 
persons would be withheld. The great bulk 
of those thrown out of work by the fire— 
numbering about 500—were without any sort 
of engagement. It was announced that a 
number of subscriptions had already been sent 
on behalf of the fund to be raised, and to be 
called “The Alhambra Employés Relief 
Fund.” —The meeting then proceeded to elect 
a committee and treasurer (Lord Londes- 
borough accepting the last-mentioned ollice), 
and it was stated that subscriptions might be 
sent to Messrs. Ransom, bankers, Pall-Mall 
Kast. 
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FRANCE AND MADAGASCAR. 

Iler Majesty’s Government having asked 
the Malagasy Envoys for further and specific 
information respecting their complaints against 
the French, the Envoys on Monday informed 
the Forsign Secretary that the French Go- 
vernment demanded—first, a protectorate over 
the North-west Coast af Madagascar ; 
secondly, 99 years’ lease of land; and thirdly, 
general rights over the whole island, With 
respect to the claim of the heirs of M. La- 
borde to be put in possession of the land held 
by their uncle during his life, a document 
signed by the late M. Laborde was produced, 
in which he declares that he had not the 
land, but merely the buildings erected on it. 
These buildings the Queen’s Government were 
prepared to pay for at a valuation, With 
regard to the Arab dhow Tvale, which came 
to Madagascar under the French flag, the 
following explanations were made :—An out- 
cast from Zanzibar who had married a Saka- 
lava woman, and so became a Chief, rebelled 
against the Queen's Government, and was 
attacked and conquered by one of the re- 
majning loyal chiets of that end of the island. 
This Chief, knowing that the arms and ammu- 
nition were being landed for his enemy, at 
first tried to prevent their landing by using 
the Queen’s name as an authority, when his 
men were fired upon by the Arabs, and in the 
contest which ensued the latter were killed. 

By invitation, the Malagasy Envoys met the 
Directors of the London Missionary Society 
on Monday afternoon at the Mission House, 
Blomfieid-street, when an address was pre- 
sented to them by the latter, in which the 
Society assured the Envoys that they received 
them as representatives of the Queen and Go- 
vernment of Madagascar with much pleasure, 
while deeply regretting the causes connected 
with the interests of their country which have 
rendered their visit necessary. The Directors 
said they were glad to learn that their. Queen 
was'aChristian Sovereign, and that her Goyerne 
ment was carried on on Christian principles ; 
and they desired the Ambassadors to present 
to her Majesty their Christian salutations for 
the facilities she had given them at all times 
for their work. The Ambassadors acknow- 
ledged in warm terms the indebtedness of 
their country to the labours of the London 
Missionary Society, and felt sure thoir Queen 
would receive with pleasure their salutations, 
and they expressed the hope that the 
calamities which now threatened them would 
be averted, 
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Riorovs SCENE at Covent-GARDEN THEATRE. 
—The season of promenade concerts at 
Covent-garden Theatre was brought to a 
close on Monday evening with what was 
styled a “ grand extra special night.” Special 
attractions had been provided, but Bhs swoon 
nately, by the action of a body of young men, 
some 50 or 60 strong, the enjoyment of the 
majority of the large number of people who 
were present was greatly lessened. They 
marched round and round in a compact body, 
and frequently interrupted the vocalists, till 
at last Mr. Maas, who was singing the ‘‘ Ba 
of Biscay," left the paos in disgust. x 
scene of great confusion then ensued, the 
progress of the entertainment being for some 
time suspended. At length a strong body of 
constables who had been sent for to quell the 
disturbance appeared on the scene, and after 
very considerable difficulty succeeded in eject- 
ing some of the principal rioters. Mr. A. 
Gwyllym Crowe, under whose direction the 
concerts had been held, then gave the signal 
to the orchestra to perform the National 
Anthem, and so the entertainment was 
brought to an abrupt termination, several of 
the most interesting items which wəre in- 
cluded in the second partion of the programme 


being omitted, 


PARIS: PRICE 40 CENTIMES 
OUT OF PARIS: 45 CENTIMES 


THE WEATHER. 

So far as the fog would allow, the mce- 
tropolitan parks presented on Sunday a 
wintry appearance, especially at Hyde-park, 
where the trees and grass were coated with 
hoar frost. At noon on Saturday the ther- 
mometer at the Royal Humane Society’s Re- 
ceiving-house registered 35 deg. Towards 
evening the mercury fell rapidly, and at ten 
o'clock there were seven degrees of frost— 
the lowest temperature, with one exception, 
since the 19th of January, 1880, when there 
were 13 deg. of frost. At an early hour 
on Sunday London was enveloped in a dense 
mist. In the south and south-east districts 
the fog was intense. The traffic was much im- 
peded and carried on with great difficulty and 
danger. The metropolitan and suburban rail- 
way traflic was materially delayed, and se- 
veral trains were half an hour late at the ter- 
minus. The fog in Hyde-park was simply 
impenetrable, and many persons lost their 
way. Conductors of omnibuses in the north- 
western district on Sunday evening had to 
walk in front of the horses’ heads with lamps. 
Several accidents were reported. Another 
fog prevailed on Monday morning, which 
caused much inconvenience. The steamboat 

raffic was suspended on the river. 

There was a severe frost in the Preston 
district on Sunday, and the pits were frozen 
over, A number of persons ventured on the 
ice before it was strong enough to bear, and 
the consequence was they were immersed. 
An engineer named Booth was drowned in 
the afternoon at Cadley, owing to the ice 
giving way. On Sunday afternoon a number 
of lads were sliding on a brickpond at Rother- 
ham, when the ice gave way, and two of 
them were drowned some four or five yards 
from the side. On Sunday afternoon two 
brothers named Armstrong, one twelve years 
and the other nine years old, living at Hands- 
worth, Birmingham, were sliding on a fool 
in the locality, when the ice gave way and 
both boys were drowned. A fatal ice accident 
paren at Oswaldtwistle, near Accrington, 
on Sunday. A number of youths were skating 
on a lodge connected with a paper-mill, when 
the ice gave way, and two brothers named 
Spacer were immersed. The younger lad 
was saved by an overcoat that was thrown to 
him, but the efforts to rescue the other boy 
were fruitless. Several other fatal ice acci- 
dents are reported. 
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ZULULAND AND THE TRANSVAAL. 


The correspondent of the Daily News at 
Maritzburg writes :—Sir Henry Bulwer is, or 
has been, elaborating a scheme for the settle- 
ment of Zululand, in support of which I have 
little doubt long arguments will be put for- 
ward in ably-written despatches. I will ven- 
ture to predict that the conditions laid down 
by Sir Henry Bulwer will no more hold good 
in respect of Zululand than the boundaries 
fixed by the Congress of Vienna have held 
good in respect of Europe. The reason for 
this is very simple. The purely official mind 
not being, as Mr. Arnold would say, suscep» 
tible of ideas, seeks to impose artificial re- 
straints instead of leaving natural forces to 
settle themselves, It is precisely the deter- 
mination to cling to the first alternative and 
the inability to see any other that has led to 
all the trouble on the south-west frontier of 
the Transvaal. The same error will assuredly 
lead to trouble in Zululand. This is no pleasant 
icin pk without saying anything aboni the 
cruel detention of Cetewayo at Capetown while 
Sir H Bulwer is elaborating an unworkable 
scheme. Viewed, therefore, in its ‘road 
aspect the question of the moment, js this : 
Will the nation tolerate that twe, distinct acts 
of national policy should be marred and roh- 
bed of their good result by the pique and 
obstinacy of the permanent officials, because 
it is only too notorious that it is they, and not 
the political heads of the Colonial Office, who 
practically direct the policy that is being fol- 
lowed. That those officials are able and con- 
scientious, no one probably doubts. But they 
are, unfortunately for themselves, removed 
Persan the touch of p opinion, and arẹ 
subject to no penalty whatever for blundering, 
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Tue Hamitron Patace Sare,—Tho second 
ortion of the Beckford Library, which has 
been removed from Hamilton Palace, was 
brought to the hammer on Monday, at the 
Auction Rooms of Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkin- 
son, and Hodge, Wellington-street, Strand, 
The disposal of this portion will occupy 
twelve days, ending on the 23d inst. The sale 
consisted of 247 lots, out of the total of 2,732 
volumes, which, alphabetically, will bring the 
partly disposed-of library from the letter G to 
the letter M, inclusive. During the earlier 
hours the attendance could not be called 
numerous, but those present were evidently 
on business bent, to judge from the brisk bid- 
ding for comparative trifles. Amongst the 
nurchasing public were to be observed M., 
echener and M, Margand, commissioned 

from Paris; Herr Grevel, representing the 
German Empire; Mr. Toovey, Piccadilly; Mr, 
Bond, Covent-garden; Mr. Ellis, of Bonds 
street; Mr. Sotheran, Strand; Mr, Button; 
Mr. Quaritch; and Mr. Pearson, Pal]-mall. 
The first large sum realised was for a portfolio, 
3ft. 10 %in. in height and 3ft. 4in, wide, manu- 
factured for Louis XV., to hold engravings 
which were never placed there, and which was 
sold to Mr. Whitehead for £12 5s. This was fol» 
lowed by a small volume on which a rare value 
was evidently set by the two French Commis- 
sioners, who bid briskly against each other until 
it was purchased by Mr, Quaritch, of Picca- 
dilly, for £111. This volume, having like- 
nesses of many eminent personages in France 
bore the arms of Count Hoym in gold on the 
sides. Then came Lot 31, desciibed in the 
catalogue as ‘Galerie du Palais-Royal 
gravée d'après les Tableaux des différentes 
Ecoles qui la composent, avec une descrips 
tion de chaque; par MM, de Fontenai, Morel, 
etc.,” which was secured by Mr. Ellis, 
brother of the late Lord Mayor, for £75. 
Between these big prices there were some 
books purchased at sums as low as 2s. 6d. 
and is., seemingly secured merely as souvenirs 
of this great sale. Lot 75, Garnier’s Tras 
gedies, with MS. notes by Mr. Beckford, was 
secured by Mr. Molini for £7, whilst the 
same gentleman purchased a_ black-letter 
copy of the life and death of a notorious 
Magician for £5. Again considerable come 
petition went on between the French repre- 
sentatives for drawings on vellum by Eisen 
which were eventually knocked down to M. 
Morgand for £146. One of the most interest- 
ing lots in yesterday's catalogue was the 
original edition of the Gentleman’s Magazine 
from its commencement in 1731 to December, 
1843, with indices—in all, 178 volumes, con- 
taining numerous plates, and this, after a 
slow bidding, was purchased by Mr. Molini 
for £36. The next lot to excite general in- 
terest was a picturo by Gerini, and several 
engravings by Faucci, Gregori, and Polan- 
zani, with the arms of Mme. de Pompadour 
in gold on the sides, which was secured by 
M. Morgand for £31 ; a like sum being paid 
by Mr. Quaritch for Germain’s ‘‘ Elements 
d'Orfévrerie,” containing 100 plates. Mr. 
Pearson, for £20, purchased Gesneri’s ‘‘ His- 
toria Plantarum,” bearing in gold on sides 
and back the arms and monogram of J. A. 
Thuanus. This gentleman also purchased 
for £10 the works of Gessner, four volumes 
in one, beautifully bound in morocco, ornas 
mented by Bozerain. Amongst the largest 
amounts subsequently obtained were :—For 
Gilray’s Caricatures, the series consisting of 
672 humorous plates—said to be the finest 
collection of this ‘artist’s work in existence— 
£305, bid by Mr. Molini; and a sccond col- 
lection of 513 engravings by the same artist 
purchased by Mr. Lawson for £260; £28 for 
the works of the Abbé Gérard, bound by 
Descuil ; and £50 for another edition by the 
same author, both purchased by M. Morgand. 
The first day's sale realised about £1,800. 
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THE GALIGNANIS. 
With Mr. William Galignani, whose 
death we mourn, disappears the last mem- 
ber of a dynasty powerful only for good, 
the last bearer of a name that has become 
a household word wherever the English 
language is spoken or understood. There 
is scarcely one English, Irish, or Scotch 
author‘of fiction or writer of reminiscences, 
who does not mention Galignani’s in some 
one of his productions. Macready, 
Thackeray, Bulwer, Trollope, Lever, and 
many more, have spread the name far and 
wide throughout the world. ‘* We met at 
Galignani’s,” ‘I went down to Galig- 
nani’s.” “He looked in at Galignani’s,” 
are quite familiar phrases in the literature 
of the first half of the nineteenth century. 
This celebrity is owing in the first place 
to J.Galignani, the father, a man who dis- 
played the highest genius for trae jour- 
nalism on an intelligent and a grandscale, 
when the London Times was not half so 
Þig in size as the contemporary London 
fecho, and halt a century before a Walter, 
a Mudford, a Gordon Bennett, or a Levy 
had been so much heard of. 
From 1814 to the present day Galig- 
Reading 
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nani’s Messenger, Galignani’s 
Room, Galignani’s Library, were the boon 
of boons for all English-speaking and 
many foreign visitors to Paris. For the 
work so intelligently begun by the elder 
Galignani was admirably continued by his 
two worthy sons, Anthony and William. 
It is nearly a decade since the former left 
this world full of years, crowned with 
worldly honours and accompanied by the 
blessings of hundreds to whom he had 
hgen a benefactor. He and his brother, 
just departed, had entertained at their 
table all the literary celebrities of Eng- 
land, who had ever called upon them in 
Paris, which few failed to do, even in the 
days when author’s rights were an un- 
known quantity in the book-trade of the 
Continent. Thedynasty of the Galignanis 
has now disappeared ; but the power they 
laid the foundation of, in creating the Mes- 
senger on the broad, generous and liberal 
line of journalism as now understood, 
more than half a century after the idea 
iirst occurred to them, a power used only 
for good, still persists, and will flourish as 
long as there are to be found lovers of 
healthy, impartial, honest, and interesting 
newspaper matter. 

With regard to Mr. William Galignani 
personally, there are few who will be 
more truly mourned; for all who knew 
nim honoured him for the simple dignity 
of his life. By his integrity and 
sound judgment in business ; by the 
absolute confidence in his personal cha- 
racter, which he commanded through life, 
and favoured by prevailing good fortune, 
he rose from modest beginnings to great 
wealth and personal influence. Ile be- 
came an Officer of the order of the Legion 
of Honour, and was for very many years 
¿he mayor of Etiolles, in the department 
of Seine-et-Oise. The moderation with 
which he enjoyed his wealth and influence, 
and the liberality with whieh he dispensed 
it, made his life a great example. He 
valued wealth as the means of personal 
independence with regard to himself, it is 
true, but more for the power it gave him 
of doing good to others. His benefactions, 
and those of his brother, were very consi- 
Jerable both in number and amount. Every 
meritorious appeal, every incorporated 
charity, every association for the relief of 
want, were the objects of his liberality. 
Many who read these lines will be able to 
bear witness to their truth. We believe 
that everyday of his life was a blessing to 
some one, for his great riches flowed like 
a fSuntain, distributing, in a hundred 
channels. comfort and relief to the unfor- 
¢unate. In connection with his brother he 
erected in Paris a hospital for the benefit 
of English and Americans. Hundreds of 
these, strangers in this great city, friend- 
less and despairing, have experienced the 
blessings provided for them by these ge- 
nerous brothers. The buildings and 
grounds of that hospital were handed 
over, in 1876, to the Association of the 
Mission Home for the  proteetion 
of American and English young women in 
Paris, and converted into a home for Eng- 
Jish and American orphans in Paris, At 
Corbeil he and his brother founded and 
endowed ahospital, with spacious grounds, 
an orphanage and a school for poor girls, 
at a cost of nearly £10,000. Mr. William 
Galignani did not, as too many rich men 
do, make the poor wait for his death, but 
used the present hour to do good, and to 
generous man may scatter 
blessings in his path through life, 
Thousands there are whom he never 
knew, relieved by his kindness, who will 
hless his memory, and recall his name 
with gratitude and affectionate respect, 
The little orphans will gather round the 
grave of their benefactor, and the poor 
will miss the friendly hand. Friends will 
mourn for the good and kindly man, who 
lived an earnest and useful life, and who 
found his greatest happiness in gentle acts 
of sympathy and kindness. Dead, he yet 
speaketh by the example of his honourable 
life. For many years before his death 
Mr. William Galignani had retired alto- 
gether from business. 


The funeral of Mr. William Galignani 
will take place at the Church of the 
Madeleine on Thursday, at noon, — 
Galignani’s establishment will be closed 
on Thursday. 
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THE CABINET CHANGES. 


Mr. Gladstone's visit to Windsor on 
Monday may safely be regarded as having 
some connection with the impending 
changes in the Cabinet, of which a good 
deal has lately been heard. The entire 
scheme of Ministerial reconstruction is not 
yet decided upon; but there is reason to 
believe that when it is known it will be 
found to proceed upon the following lines : 
—Lurd Derby will enter the Cabinet as 
Secretary of State for India, Lord Har- 
tington will replace Mr. Childers at the 
War Office, and Mr. Childers will relieve 
Mr. Gladstone of his responsibilities as 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. It is 
obvious that one of the consequences of 
this arrangement will be not only to 
lighten the official labours of the Prime 
Minister, but also to reduce his Parlia- 
mentary duties. As head of one of the 
great spending departments of the State, 
over which he has presided before, Lord 
Hartington will occupy a position of fresh 
importance in the popular Chamber, and 
will doubtless discharge more than 
he does at present of the actual func- 
tion of Leadership. He has worked hard 
and suecessfully at the India Office, and 
has mastered the details of its routine with 
great thoroughness. In going to the War 
Office he will return to a post which he 
occupied sixteen years ago, but he will do 
so with the added authority of time and of 
experience. The accession of Mr. Childers 
to the Chancellorship of the Exchequer is 
in accordance with general expectations. 
A fortnight before the close of the Session 
Me Prime Minister intimated that the post 
would be delegated to one of his colleagues 
with as little delay as possible, and it was 
known, almost beyond a doubt, that this 
colleague would be the Secretary of State 
for War. Mr. Childers has had charge of 
the War Oftice during a period of excep- 
tional strain and anxiety. His attention to 
his duties has been unremitting, and has 
perceptibly, though it may be hoped only 
temporarily, told upon his health. The 
Chancellorship of the Exchequer, when 
the Prime Minister and the next claimant 
to the dignity of Prime Minister, as Lord 
Hartington unquestionably is, are in the 
House of Commons, is one of the lightest 
of Cabinet offices. Mr. Childers will find 
the introduction of the Budget once a year, 
and the task of replying to such 
questions as relate to the Treasury, 
comparatively light after the burden he 
has borne during the past nine months 
in Pall-mall. Mr. Childers, moreover, 
has the special knowledge which will 
qualify him*for the position, as well as 
some of the actual experience. As long 
ago as 1868 it excited some surprise that 
Mr. Gladstone should not have selected 
him for the Chancellorship in preference 
to Mr. Lowe. Mr. Childers is also under- 
stood to possess in a special degree the 
confidence of his Chief; and the relations 
into which the Prime Minister is thrown 
with the Chancellor of the Exchequer are 
necessarily of a special and intimate kind. 
But of the announcements which we are 
now enabled to make, it is indisputably 
the introduction of Lord Derby into the 
Cabinet as Indian Secretary that is of the 
greatest importance, and that will excite 
the greatest interest. Rumour had, indeed, 
upon several occasions forecast and out- 
stripped the event which has now actually 
occurred. Ever since Lord Derby crossed 
over to the Ministerial benches it has been 
periodically asserted that room would 
speedily be found for him in Mr. Glad- 
stone’s Cabinet. The resignation of the 
Duke of Argyll, the visit of the Prime 
Minister to Knowsley, the more recent 
retirement of Mr. Bright, were each 
of them the occasions for a repetition 
of the report in tones of the utmost 
confidence. What seemed powerful 
reasons against its fulfilment}were, it is 
true, forthcoming. Lord Derby was the 
last man in the world to approve much in 
the domestic policy of the Government, 
and, in point of fact, he had roundly con- 
demned a substantial portion of it. Ifhe 
supported the Compensation for Disturb- 
ance Bill, he forbore to applaud its prin- 
ciple, He had prepared a searching speech 
against the Land Act, which was not de- 
livered in Parliament, but which subse- 
quently saw the light inthe pages of a 
monthly magazine. In the same way, 
last summer, Lord Derby scrutinised with 
severity the Avzears Act; and if his action 
had been as logical as his remarks were 
critical, he would have gone into the 
Opposition lobby. But Lord Derby as a 
Liberal has displayed the same qualities 
which distinguished him as a Conserva- 
tive. He speaks now as he did then with 
one side, and he votes now as he voted 
then with the other. It is generally as- 
sumed that the acquisition of Lord Derby 
will be a guarantee of considerably in- 
creased strength tothe Cabinet. The new 
Secretary of State for India—has a com- 
plete knowledge of the affairs of the Asjatic 
Empire, and served, in the same capacity 
as he is now about to do, in the Cabinet 
of distinguished fame nearly a quarter 
of a century since. But the yajue which 
Mr. Gladstone may realise in his new 
recruit is not limited by his past knowledge 
of the India Office. Lord Derby is rightly 
famous for his clear common sense, and 
for the power he possesses of turning the 
dry light of his intellect fuii upon any 
subjeet that presents itself for discussion. 
This is pre-eminently the attribute which 
Englishmen admire, and which wins their 
confidence. Lord Derby is not identified 
with extreme opinions of any kind; he is 
rather known persistently to distrust such 
opinions ; and, therefore, those who have 
apprehensions as to what Mr. Gladstone 
may do in the future will be bidden to 
borrow reassurance from the fact that the 
cautious presence of Lord Derby operates 
as a restraining force upon the impetuosity 
of the Premier and some of his associates. 
How far his accession to Myr. Gladstone 
will tend to be a source of inherent 
strength to the Government is a different 
matter. Lord Derby has never commended 
himself to the Radicals, who are now re- 
presnu in the Cabinet, and it remains to 

e seen whether, if he insists upon assert- 
ing himself by a display of the judicial 
moderation and of the ather similar 
qualities which he is known to posgess, 
his assistance at the Councils of Downing- 
street will have a strictly harmonising in- 
fluence.—Standard. 
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THE FOG-DEMON. 


Surday last was a cheerful experience 
in the history of memorable London fogs. 
It was not quite so bad, perhaps, as the 
night of Saturday, January 31, 1880, 
when the new Haymarket Theatre was 
opened, and the audience took till day- 
break to arrive at the Cromwell-road or 
Haverstock-hill. Then the fog came on 
suddenly, and surprised the amusement- 
loving world. Cabs were floundering on 
the pavement and omnibuses halting dis- 
embarked their dazed and belated passen- 
gers. Then men were hired at extravagant 
prices to guide a horse’s head from.Char- 
ing-cross to Bloomsbury, and exploring 
parties were hopelessly lost in the Seven 
Dials. It was on this memorable occasion 
that an ingenious gentleman, stumbling 
across a stationary and bewildered police- 
man lifted his stick and knocked off the 
helmet of the inoffensive member of the 
force. ‘‘ Come, now,” observed the police- 
man; ‘‘what ever did you do that for?” 
“I want to be taken up,’ answered the 
stranger. “Taken up! why, what for?” 
“ Because I know you must take me to 
the police station, and you ought 
to know the way, and because there 
at any rate I shall get a fire and a 
bed. Take me up, then, or I will report 
you for neglecting your duty.” Nor was 
Sunday quite as bad as a memorable 
Christmas Day, when all the calls were 
stopped and nobody saw anybody, and 
when the fog, with cruel inconstancy, 
changed its colour and, became ink-black 
instead of yellow. Still Sunday was bad 
enough to give the lively foreigner a very 
disagreeable impression of the London 
climate in winter, Nobody on awaking in 
the morning could accurately discover if it 
were to-day or the day before yesterday. 
A thick yellow curtain had fallen down be- 
fore the bedroom window, and impeded 
every semblance of view of that mysterious 
district popularly known as ‘‘over-the- 
way.” The streets had not the muffled 
sound which is so familiar to Londoners 
when snow is on the roadways, but there 
fell upon the car ghostly echoes of hollow 
voices. Links and torches glimmered in 
the gloom, lighting the devout to early 
service. Fitfully could be heard at intervals 
the dead report of the fog-signals en the 
adjacent railroad. Otherwise the London 
world was still as the grave. The cabmen 
were surely the most sensible people, for 
presumably they defied conventionality and 
kept religiously in bed; anyhow, scarcely 
a cab was to be seen, and from an 
early hour the best cabstands were 
deserted. London on a Sunday is 
not a cheerful place at the best of 
times, but the atmosphere of a vault or a 
catacomb would be positively exhilarating 
compared to a foggy London Sunday. 
Miserable, indeed, it must have been for 
the shopmen and shopgirls in the ware- 
houses and large establishments, who can 
only get about on Sunday; yet, perhaps, 
they were, as usual, stumbling across and 
jostling one another on the usual pro- 
menade of Oxford and Regent-streets. It 
grew denser and more miserable as the 
evening wore on. ‘The ordinary gas- 
lamps were powerless to illumine the 
murky scene, and only at Charing-cross, 
where the new burners have been substi- 
tuted, was darkness in any way made 
visible. The churches were alone true to 
their duties, and they became more 
crowded than ever, seeing that they were 
the only cheerful beacons on London's 
foggy horizon. Most of the restaurants 
gave up business as hopeless, and the con- 
sequence was that many of the unfortunate 
people whose landlords refuse to cook on 
Sunday went dinnerless and supperless to 
bed. The cabs gradually drew off; the 
omnibuses went home. All the pleasant 
little dinner-parties were spoiled, for the 
guests could not arrive. Even the men 
were hindered from fulfilling their so- 
cial obligations by the earnest en- 
treaties of the womenkind, who 
appear on behalf of their lords 
and masters to dread a fog even worse 
than a battle or a buggiar. As night fell 
London looked and felt like a deserted 
city, it was so lonely, and the home-coming 
passenger, trusting to instinct and groping 
his way by the railings, was suddenly 
startled by the sound of weird and un- 
earthly music that arose from the choking 
vapour. It was only the Christmas Waits 
alternating the hymn of ‘* Adeste Fideles ” 
with the melancholy refrain “ Love Not.” 
Apparently it is hopeless to seek a cure 
for fogs or even to alleviate the misery 
and wretchedness they cause. As London 
becomes larger the fogs become thicker. 
We are told not to burn so many coal 
fires; but, on the other hand, it is known 
that the fogs are occasionally as thick in 
Paris, Where they burn nothing but wood, 
It is no consolation whatever to be told by 
some genial Mark Tapley that it was 
glorious this morning at Richmond, or 
sunny at Hampstead, or the ‘‘ finest day 
you ever saw in your life” on Wimbledon 
Common; in fact, such remarks are an 
aggravation to the original offence. How 
can it matter what it is at Richmond, 
Hampstead, or Wimbledon to those 
who are bound to live in London, and 
are not likely to go to any of those 
places before next summer? Emi- 
nent men have done wonders in 
the way of scientific discoveries; they 
have appointed committees at Societies of 
Arts; but the fog stiil comes down and 
poisons us every year. Recently a simple- 
minded mariner has allayed the fury of the 
waves which threatened to break up his 
steamer when getting oyer the bar into 
the harbour, by emptying out his supply of 
lamp ammunition, and literally ‘‘ pouring 
oil on the troubled waters”; but fogs 
apparently conquer acquired scientific 
knowledge, and baffle the ingenuity of 
man. No one has ever suggested artillery 
salvoes as a remedy for fog. It is on record 
that a Royal salute, when fired from a 
garrison gun, brings down the rain most 
effectually, A simple volley has before 
now caused a shower. Presumably the 
Government would not demur to the ex- 
ae of a salute from the St. James’s 
ark or 'fower guns in order to frighten 
away the fog, Or, again, there js the ge- 
cent theory of concentrated will and amal- 
gamated intention. Ifthe combined will 
of four million of inhabitants anxious to 
have a merry holiday can secure a fine day 
wheneyer her Majesty takes part in a 
state pageant, surely without gome 
mitting ourselves to tho delicate 
difficulty*of thought-reading, or Mother- 
ing oup heads about ‘ involux'ary 
muscular action,” it would be no had plax 


to organise an hour for universal concen- | 


trated will whenever the metropolis be- 
comes as hideous as it has beea recently. 
The acclimatised Londoner, as regards 
his throat and respiratory organs, cares 


very little for fogs except the difficulty of 
getting about and scrambling for a seat in 
the Underground Railway. Use is a se- 
cond nature to him, and fogs do not choke 
the Londoner so much as his country 
cousin. As one compensation, however, 
for the recent fogs, there is a prospect of 
a good black frost, at which skaters are 
rejoicing. There will be merry days at 
Christmas time in the parks and enclo- 
sures at Hampstead, Hampton Court, and 
Hendon, if only the present film changes 
into bearing ice, and the skates, now well 
ground and sharpened, are brought se- 
riously into action. <A frost is the natural 
forerunner of snowybearded Father Christ- 
mas, but a downright London fog would 
turn the most approved mummer into a 
mute.—Daily Telegraph. 
See en 
AND FASHIONABLE NEWS. 
Wrinpsor Casrte, Monnay. 
The Queen and Princess Beatrice drove 
out yesterday afternoon, attended by the Hon. 
Horatia Stopford; and her Majesty, with the 
Princess, went out this morning. The Right 
Hon. W. E. Gladstone had an audience of 
the Queen to-day. Lieutenant Albert Victor 
Jenner, of the Rifle Brigade (Prince Consort's 
Own) has had the honour of being presented 
to the Queen by his father, Sir William 
Jenner, 


COURT 


Rarl Granville arrived on Carlton House- 
terrace on Monday afternoon from Walmer 
Castle, and will remain in town some days 
for oflicial business, 

The Earl of Northbrook and Lady Emma 
Baring returned to Stratton Park on Monday 
from visiting Lord and Lady Leconficld at 
Petworth. 

The Morning Post is requested to state that 
there is no foundation for the report that 
Lord Houghton has recently been seized with 
paralysis. His lordship has been suffering 
from a severe attack of bronchitis, brought on 
by exposure to the weather, from which he is 
now convalescent, 

——$<———_______ 
THE JONES BEQUEST. 

The works of Art, the furniture and pictures 
given to the nation by the late Mr. Jones, 
were exposed to private view at the South 
Kensington Museum on Monday. The weather 
was so unfavourable that but very few per- 
sons made use of the tickets for which there 
would have been jealous competition in a 
kindlier season. The same fog which daunted 
less ardent spirits cruelly diminished the 
pleasure of those who answered the sum- 
mons. In the absence of a catalogue, not yet 
prepared, visitors had to seek out the gems 
of the Collection for themselves, and long 
before this could be done it became too dark 
to appreciate, or even to see them. A notice 
given under such circumstances can be neither 
critical nor complete. It may be safely de- 
clared, however, that the gift is well worth a 
nation’s gratitude, In each individual depart- 
ment, perhaps, finer works of Art exist, but 
such a uniform array of first-class examples 
has rarely been brought together. Mr. Jones’s 
taste seems to have confined him, in the main, 
to that period of Art which began about the 
middle of the last century and ended towards 
the beginning of this. Many other times and 
styles are displayed, but the bulk of the Col- 
lection is dated from that time. 

The first objects that strike attention are 
two little drawings in the quaint and inimita- 
ble manner of Jacob Cats, one in water-colour 
and the other in gouache. They are curiously 
like tinted etchings ; some parts resemble, 
in the minuteness and patience of the work, 
stitches of very finc embroidery. Passing into 
the first gallery one finds the walls lined, the 
centre occupied with cabinets and pedestals, 
candelabra, writing tables, and furniture of the 
best French date. If in this large gathering 
there are no specimens quite equal in import- 
ance to the best of those in the Hamilton 
Collection, there are some that almost match 
them, and none that are not admirable. The 
music-stand which Marie Antoinette gave to 
Mrs. Eden, afterwards Lady Auckland, is as 
finished asa miniature, In this respect a 
more pretentious cabinet beside it fails con- 
spicuously, though for perfection of mere 
workmanship, as distinguished from the 
master touch which corrects and fines at the 
last, all are superb. How many pieces of 
marqueterie are signed Riesener, how many 
mouldings and mountings in ormolu bear 
Gouthiére’s name, we could not say without 
acatalogue. They are many, and all very 
beautiful, A pedestal socretaire, by Riesener, 
in mahogany, with a trellis pattern, Sèvres 
plaques, and ormolu mountings, is an cx- 
ample of taste and skill and patience 
which modern craftsmen may contemplate 
with admiring despair, For a writing 
table in the middle space, by the same master, 
the owner is said to have persistently refused 
five thousand pounds year after vear; and, if 
the familiar article of ourupholsterer is worth 
the twenty pounds he asks, this supreme ex- 
ample of what a writing table may be made 
is cheap at five thousand pounds. From 
Gouthiére’s charmed hand—or attributed to 
it with probability—we have many works, 
the finest and incomparable moulding on a 
vase of black basalt, collar, handles, and 
stand, The design is an ivy wreath with 
clusters of berries. The affected quaintness 
of the day, not without its charm, is dis- 
played in the stand, which consists of tions’ 
heads perched upon straddling fore-legs, with 
a suggested fiction of a body, The beautiful 
craft of which Gouthi¢re was and is chief 
beyond dispute never turned out more exqui- 
site carving than this. The girandoles, dis- 
tinguished by the figure of a hay playing 
double pipes, avg deseryealy admired; and 
Sihon some may think think the cornu- 
copiæ and the grape-hung sockets unworthy 
of the rest, few will deny thatthe merman 
candelabra are lovely; Gouthiére has 
not signed the latter, if he executed 
them, The  wriling-table constructed 
by `J. -L. Casson, H. de Loore, 
and G, Jansen is curious. I{s marqueterie top 
represenis & tempie, with siatues ‘and incon- 
gruous figures in the foreground. The head 
and flesh of these, where visible, have been 
rendered in ivory, with grotesque skill and 
herbareus effect. One might almost say that 
only in the age when these clever eccentrics 
were contemporary with Riesener and Gou- 
thi¢re could such good work be allied with 
such bad taste, A cabinet signed F. Bayer 
shows the same class of ornament, not less 
conspicuous. A copy of the Portland Vase, 
one of the famous fjity made by Josiah Wedge 
wood for his subscribers, is displayed, 
Regarding it again, ono is more than ever 
delighted with the genius of the master-poiter, 
who produced jn another material such a 
close resemblance to the effect of processes 
which are unknown even at this day, Tho 
Louis XIV, barqmeters should be observed. 
Unlike our prosaic instruments, their neces- 
sary shape is altered until it resembles an 
esthetic guitar set with boule. 

The pictures in this Collection are few, and 
mostly modern. There is, indeed, a Muril!o, 
which is probably genuine, and is certainly a 
charming work. lý is ay Ascension of the 
Virgin, a reduced capy by the painter of that 
which formerly belonged to Louis Philippe, 
now, we believe, the property of Mr. Martin 
Colnaghi. One good example of Guardi, and 
one which we may happily overlook, since 
itis very small; a‘ Calm with Shipping,” 
hy William Yandovelde, admirably luminous; 
two Moucherns, t#® one with figures by 
Andrew Vandevelde, graceful, is faulty in 
colour; a doubtful F. Micris, representing 
a lady and cavalier eating oysters ; a Lancret, 
‘‘ Shopherd Swinging a Shepherdess,” full of 
talent and alfectation; a Boucher, Mme. 
Poi ndour, in grey silk, affected; out of 
drawins, ridiculous in subject and surrqund: 
ings, yet pleasing; a partrait of his mother, 
by Greuze, which is probably genuine, and a 
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head which is certainly not—these make up 
the list of pictures, not absolutely modern, of 
foreign schools. In the English we have a 
Sir Joshua, the truth of which is guaranteed 
at a glance, a Gainsborough not quite so 
confidently identified, some most interesting 
sketches of Turner, Landseer, Mulready, a 
charmingiy impossible Etty, several Linnels, 
a Hogarth, and a Patrick Nasmyth of the 
happiest class. The whole of this gallery 
was filled with specimens of antique china, 
but in the absence of light it was impossible to 
remark their beauties.—Standard. 


_——_— > 


MR. FAWCETT. 

Mr. Fawcett was scarcely so well on Mon- 
day night. Early in the afternoon hemorr- 
hage from the air passages returned, and al- 
though t.ecamount of blood lost was inconsider- 
able, the recurrence of the symptom naturally 
gave rise to fresh uneasiness. In all other 
respects the condition of the right hon. gentle- 
man may he considered satisfactory, and the 
indications favourable. The following are the 
terms of Monday’s bulletins. The later report, 
though dated 7.0 p.m., was not made public 
until a quarter past eight. 

Dee. 11, 9.0 p. m. 

“ Mr. Fawcett has had no recurrence of the hæ- 
morrhage, and the improvement reported last night 
continues to be maintained.” 

Dec. 11. 7.0 p.m. 

“There has been a return of the hemorrhage 
this afternoon, and anxiety isoceasioned, not only 
hy its amount, but hy its locality.” 

(Signed) “ Axprew Crank, M.D. 
EN. Wricir, M.R.C.S. 
“J. Porn Anversox, M D. 
“E. Garrerr-Axnersox, Mi 

Upon inquiry at two o'clock on Tuesday 
morning we (Standard) were informed that, 
while passing a rather restless night, Mr. 
Fawcett was in no respect worse, and that 
there had been no return of the unfavourable 
symptoms manifested during yesterday after- 
noon. 

The following bulletin was issued at nine 
o'clock on Tuesday morning :—‘‘ Mr. Fawcett 
has passed a quiet night, and he isa littie 
better. There has been ne return of the 
hemorrhage.” 


eer eee 
THE SUFFERERS FROM THE ALHAMBRA FIRE. 

A well-attended meeting was held in the 
saloon of Drury-lane Theatre on Monday, 
under the presidency of Lord Londesborough, 
to take steps for the relief of those who were 
thrown out of employ by the recent fire at the 
Alhambra Theatre. The Chairman stated 
that by the fire nearly 500 of the employés, 
many of whom were living from hand to 
mouth for the necessaries of life, were thrown 
out of employ. This was the more to be re- 
gretted because nearly all the theatres had en- 
gaged all the assistance which was required, 
and therefore there was little probability of 
those thrown out of work by the fire obtaining 
olher engagements. He was happy to say 
that promises had been made on behalf of the 
Savoy, the Court, and the Novelty Theatres 
to give performances on behalf of the sufferers. 
It was necessary to appeal at once to the 
charitable public, for there were so many 
cases brought before them for their sympathy. 
The public were always ready to assist those 
who were connected with the theatrical pro- 
fession, and he believed they only necded to 
be appealed to in the present case to come 
forward with liberality. Mr. Sutton (on be- 
half of the Alhambra Company) wished to 
contradict a statement which had been made 
public to the effect that many of those who 
were engaged at the Alhambra Theatre had 
obtained fresh places, but the fact was that 
very few indeed of them had fresh places. 
That fact should be made widely known, be- 
cause otherwise the contributions of many 
persons would be withheld. The great bulk 
of those thrown out of work by the fire— 
numbering about 500—were without any sort 
of engagement. It was announced that a 
number of subscriptions had already beon sent 
on behalf of the fund to be raised, and to be 
called “The Alhambra Employés Relief 
Fund.” —The meeting then procecded to clect 
a committee and treasurer (Lord Londes- 
borough accepting the last-mentioned oflice), 
and it was stated that subscriptions might be 
sent to Messrs, Ransom, bankers, Patl-Mall 
East. 

POE ee 
FRANCE AND MADAGASCAR. 

Her Majesty’s Government having asked 
the Malagasy Envoys for further and specific 
information respecting their complaints against 
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§ THE WEATHER. - 

On Tuesday the metropolitan area was 
wholly freed from the presence of the fog 
which set in on Sunday and lasted throughout 
Monday. The change from damp, foggy 
weather to decided cold and frost was very 
welcome; and, should the frost continue, 
there will be ample scope for indulging in 
skating before Christmas. In all the gardens 
and parks the trees and shrubs present most 
picturesque appearances under the artistic 
work of Jack Frost's fingers. At Finsbury 
Park the ice was on Monday evening over 
half an inch thick, and here the water-fowl 
have only a little pool broken for them to 
ee in. At Regent's Park the ice is about 
ialf an inch in thickness. At five o'clock on 
Monday evening the mercury marked 26 deg., 
or 6 deg. of frost, at Hyde Park, and at 
seven p.m, it had gone down to 25 deg. In 
Hyde Park the ice on the Serpentine was, on 
Monday night, rapidly approaching a bearing 
point. Skating commenced at Teddington 
and Hampton Court on Tuesday. At Fulwell 
a number of lads narrowly escaped death by 
drowning whilst sliding on one of the large 
ponds of the village. The ice suddenly gave 
way, and they were all precipitated into the 
water, and were only rescued after much 
difficulty. An intense frost prevails in the 
neighbourhood of Atherstone and throughout 
Warwickshire. The-canals in some parts of 
the country are frozen over, the ice feing of 
such thickness that the traffic of boats and 
harges is suspended. Hunting with many of 
the packs is also temporarily stopped, and 
skating is being enjoyed. Skating com- 
menced in North Wales on Tuesday morning, 
on the lakes fronting Wynnstay Mansion, 
Ruabon, and Acton Hall, Wrexham, the 
seats of Sir Watkin William Wynn, Bart., 
M.P., and Sir R. Cunliffe, M.P. The ice this 
morning is three-and-a-half inches thick. 
Hundreds of sheep have perished in the 
snowdrift around Sheffield. Many dead sheep 
have been recovered, but whole flocks are 
believed to be buried in the snow and cannot 
be got at till after the frost. At Foxhouse, 
near the Duke of Rutland’s shooting box, the 
snow has drifted into wreaths four and a half 
yards deep. The grouse on the moors have 
suffered severely, and many have become 
quite tame through privation, approaching 
‘dwellings in search of food. Several have 
found their way to Sheffield, and are now 
roaming about the outskirts of the town. 


The Evening Standard says:—The winter 
has set in with a severity which promises to 
render it a memorable one. So widespread 
and disastrous a snowstorm as that which 
last week arrested traffic, held fast trains, 
overwhelmed flocks of sheep, and caused the 
death of belated and bewildered travellers, 
is rare indeed at so early a date. The severe 
frost which began on Saturday, and has since 
continued, following, as it did, close upon the 
heels of the stowstorm, would seem to testify 
that the latter was no isolated phenomenon. 
Severe weather has heen experienced also 
across the Atlantic. The St. Lawrence was 
closed ten days since, and during the last two 
days the rigour of the cold has increased, and 
several persons have been frozen to death in 
different parts of the country. After- the 
altogether abnormal summer and autumn 
through which we have passed, we must not 
be surprised if we are called upon to face a 
hard winter. With many the comets will be 
held responsible for the cold winter as well 
as for the boisterous summer ; while men of 
science are likely to regard the great spot on 
the sun as the author of these calamaties for 
a winter of unusual severity is nothing short 
of that. It is true that young and hearty men 
and women, well fed and warmly clothed 
way regard a long, cold winter as an occas 
sion of enjoyment and hilarity ; but to the 
poor, to the oldga the weekly, and to childfen, 
the breath of the frost king brings sufferin, 
and death. Happily, at present coal a 
abundant, and, for tho season of the year 
cheap. The miners are engaged in their 
usual attempt at thia time of year to raise 
the price of this indispensable ‘commodity : 
a according to present appearances, 

iey are likely to fail, for the demand ig at 
present considerably below the production. 
hus we may hope that in addition to the 
necessary evils of an unusually cold winter 
our working classes may nat be called upon 
to face the unnecessary ovil of an “artificial” 
coal famine, z 


the French, the Envoys on Monday informed | 


the Foreign Secretary that the Freach Gos | 


vernment demanded—-f{irst, a protectorate over 
the North-west Coast of Madagascar: 
secondly, 99 years’ lease of land; and thirdly. 
general rights over the whole island. With 
respect to the claim af the heirs of M. Lae 
barde to be put in possession of the land held 
by their uncle during his life, a document 
signed by the late M. Laborde was produced, 
in which he declares that he had not the 
land, but merely the buildings erected on it. 
These buildings the Queen’s Government were 
prepared to pay far at a valuation. With 
regard to the Arab dhow Teale, which came 
ta Madagascar under the French ftag, the 
following explanatians wore made :—An out- 
cast from Zanzibar who had married a Saka- 
lava waman, and so became a Chief, rebelled 
against the Queen's Government, and was 
aitacked and conquered hy one of the ra- 
maining loyal chiefs of that end of the istand. 
This Chief, knowing that the arms and ammu- 
| nitjan were being landed for- his enemy, at 
first tried to prevent their landing by using 
tho Queen’s name as an authority, when his 
men were fired upon by the Arabs, and inthe 
contest which ensued the latter were killed. 
3y invitation, the Malagasy Envoys met the 
Directors ef the London Missionary Society 
on Monday afternoon at the Mission House 
Blomticid-strect, whon an address was pre- 
sented to them by the latter, in which the 
Society assured the Envoys that they reseived 
them as representatives of tha Queen and Go- 
vernment of Madagascar with much pleasure, 
while deeply regretting the causes cannected 
with the interests of their gountry which have 
rendered their visit necessary. The Directors 
said they were glad to learn that their Queen 
wasa Christian Sovereign, and that her Govern- 
ment was carried on on Christian principles ; 
and they desired the Ambassadors to nroseni 
to her Majesty their Christian salutatiéns for 
tho facilities she had given them at all times 
for their work. The Ambassadors acknow- 
ledged in warm terms {he indebtedness of 
their country io the labaurs of the London 
Missionary Society, and felt sure their Queen 
would receive with pleasure their salutations 
and they expressed the hope that the 
calamities Which now threatened them would 
be averted, 
ee eS eee 
Rrorovs SCENE ay Covent-Gannen THEATRE., 
—'he season of promenade concerts at 
Covent-garden Theatre was brought to a 
close on Monday evening with what was 
styled a “grand extra special night.” Special 
attractions had been provided, but unfortu- 
nately, by the action of a body of young men, 
some 50 or 60 strong, the enjoyment of the 
majority of the large number of people who 
were present was greatly lessened. They 
marched raund and round in a compact body, 
and frequently interrupted the vocalists, till 
at last Mr. Maas, who was singing the “ Bay 
of Biscay,” left the platform in disgust. A 
scene of great confusion then ensued, the 
progress of the entertainment heing for some 
time suspended. At length a strong body of 
constables who had been sent for to quell the 
disturbance appeared on the scene, and after 
very considerable difficulty succeeded in eject- 
ing some of the principal rioters. Mr. A. 
Gwyllym Crowe, under whose direction tha 
concerts had been held, thon gave the signal 
to the orchestra ta perform tho National 
Anthem, and so the entertainment was 
brought to an abrupt termination, several of 
the most interesting items which were in- 
cluded in the second portion of the programme 
being omitted, k. 


ZULULAND AND THE TRANSVAAL. 


The correspondent of the Daily News at 
Maritzburg writes :—Sir Henry Bulwer is, or 
has been, elaborating a scheme for the settle- 
ment of Zululand, in support of which I have 
little doubt long arguments will be put for- 
ward in ably-written despatches. I will ven- 
ture to predict that the conditions laid down 
by Sir Henry Bulwer will no more hold good 
in respect of ZulwWand than the boundaries 
fixed by the Congress of Vienna have held 
good in respect of Europe. The reason for 
this is very re The purely oflicial mind 
not being, as Mr. Arnold would say, suscep- 
tiblo of ideas, seeks to impose artificial re- 
siraints instead of leaving natural forces to 
seltle themselves. It is precisely the deters 
mination to cling to the first alternative and 
the imability to see any other that has led to 
ali the trouble on the south-west frontier of 
the Transvaal. The same errar will assuredly 
lead to trouble in Zululand, This isno pleasant 
prospect, without saying anything about the 
cruel detention of Cetewayo ai Capetown while 
Sir H, Bulwer is elaborating an unworkable 
scheme. Viewed, therefore, in its broad 
aspect the question of the moment is this : 
Will the nation tolerate that two distinct acts 
of national policy should be marred and roh- 
bed of their goad result by the pique and 
obstinacy of the permanent officials, because 
it is only too notorious that it is they, and nat 
the political heads of the Colonial Office, wha 
practicaliy direct the policy that is being fol- 
lowed. That those officials are able and con- 
Scientious, no one probably doubts. But they 
aro, unfortunately for themselves, removed 
beyond the touch of public opinion, and are 
subject to no penalty oh 92:88 be for blundering. 
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Heroism ar Sea.—A passenger on board 
the Orient line steamship Ligurta, on her 
voyage from Simon’s Bay to Melbourne, gives 
in a private letter, the following aceount of a 
magnificent act of bravery and devotion on 
the part of one of the officers and some of the 
crew of the ship:—“ We left Simon’s Bay on 
Monday afternoon and ran right out into a 
heavy gale, whioh lasted three days. Towards 
the end of the week things were looking much 
brighter, but on Saturday the captain decided 
to alter our course to run out of another gale 
or cyclone fast coming on, For two days it 
was bad again. On Monday the weather 
was bright again,. but the sea tremendously 
high, when a sailor fell overboard. There. 
was no chance of his recovery. The shi 
was stopped as soon as possible, but. after the 
first minuts he was never seen again. Neyer- 
theless in flve minutes a boat was launched 
Without the orders of the captain, who arjed 
when he heard it. ‘There ga ten more men.” 
It was an awful time while the boat was out 
The officer in charge said that twice he ve 
up all hope of over getting back again. After 
about an hour, during which we were turn- 
ing, backing, and stopping, rolling fearfully 
allthe time, we and the boat got near to 
each other again, and when she reached the 
side of the ship—and amidst the greatest exa 
citement—the men wore hauled up one after 
the other with ropes, but the captain said h 
would kave no lives lost in trying ta aave th 
boat, which was immediately smashed by ° 
blow from the rudder, We were all "a 
thankful to get the men back safely that w° 
thought less of the first. poor fellow than wê 
otherwise should, In the evening a subscrip,% 
tion was raised, and the following Sunday 


the money and . 
the heroes.” an address were presented to. 
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MR. GLADSTONE’S JUBILEE. 


On the 13th of December, 1832,—half a 
century ago,—the United Kingdom was in 
the throes of the first general election after 
the passing of the Reform Act. We have 
long been accustomed to iegard that 
measure as a cautious and even halting 
compromise ; but in those days the appeal 
to the new electorate seemed to the op- 
ponents of change a wild and desperate 
plunge into chaos. The majority in the 
new Parliament was excited, undisciplined, 
and unaware of its own desires; the 
minority was reckless ard almost kope- 
less. In the ranis of the latter was a 
young man, in his twenty-third year, who 
on that 13th of Decemper was elected 
member for Newark, and whose ‘ political 
jubilee ” will be celebrated to-day (Wed- 
nesday), when, after an utibroken Parlia- 
mentary service of fifty years, he is for 
the second time the First Minister of the 
Crown. It is for the next generation to 
examine calmly the results of a career 
more remarkable, perhaps, than that of 
any other English Prime Minister. Mr. 
Gladstone’s contemporaries stand too near 
Nim to see him as he is. His energy of 
will, his fire of passion, leave His adherents 
Ho room for a questioning and calcu- 
lating obedience; no leader has been 
followed with more enthusiastic faith than 
the chief of the party delivered from 
despondency and raiséd to power mainly 
by his efforts two years ago. But the as- 
cendancy thus wen, like the predomi- 
nance of a Napoleon, who, when idolised 
by his soldiery was to Englishmen the 
Corsican ogre, drives Mr. Gladstone’s op- 
ponents into an attitude of uncompromising 
hostility and unappeasable distrust. Foes, 
however, will join with friends in recog- 
nising the extraordinary powers of the 
statesman who has been a conspicuous 
figure in the House of Commons for half a 
century and who has given up by far the 
greater number of the hours of a life 
filled with activity, and now extended 
beyond the Psalmist’s span, to the public 
service. Mr. Gladstone’s Parliamentary 
position is not a matter of controversy. 
Some statesmen have surpassed him in the 
Higher regions of oratory, many in the art 
of managing men, a few in the practical 
conduct of public business. But where 
shall we look for any to match his readi- 
ness, his adroitness, and his vast stores of 
knowledge in debate, his ingenuity and 
versatility as a financier, his faculty of in- 
fusing passion into the commonplaces 


of controversy, and his  unques- 
tioned dominion over a majority 
resting on a Democratic basis ? 


Other men, too, may have shown great 
qualities intermittently or for brief periods 

but Mr. Gladstone, since the borough of 
Newatk chose him as its representative, 
fifty years ago, has worked with a vehe- 
ment and unsleeping ardour, and is work- 
ing still. Even a spirit of adamant and a 
frame of iron may be allowed, after such 
a career, to admit a long repressed craving 
for repose. Solve senescentem may be 
murmured by the Prime Minister without 
dread of reproach, and with a full assurance 
of national sympathy. In 1833, Mr. Glad- 
stone, returned for Newark by grace of the 
Duke of Newcastle, made his mark in the 
House of Commons as a High Tory and an 
bpponent of the Slavery Abolition Bill. 
Ilis maiden speech produced an impression 
which Lord Althorp, the leader of the 
House, generously communicated to the 
King, and which drew from the latter an 
expression of peculiar pleasure at this 
bright and early promise. But even at 
Oxford keen observers had noted that Mr. 
Gladstone argued on the Conservative side 
from Liberal principles. He had grown up, 
as he said himself long afterwards, ‘‘ in the 
shadow of the great name of Canning,” 
and, in spite of High Tory and High 
Church views, he moved insensibly to- 
wards Liberalism. In 1843 he was Pre- 
sident of the Board of Trade in Sir Robert 
Peel’s Administration, but his special 
work, the reform of the fiscal system, was 
destined to end in the overthrow of Pro- 
tection and the disruption of the Conser- 
vative party. In 1853 Mr. Gladstone sepa- 
rated from the main body of his former as- 
sociates, but, calling himself a Peelite, 
not a Liberal, showed his independent and 
original powers as Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, though a malign fate shattered 
his plans and turned men’s thoughts away 
from the peaceful triumphs of finance to the 
ambitions and anxieties of war. Once more 
passing over ten years, we find Mr. Glad- 
stone, in 1863, no longer hesitating to call 
himself a Liberal, as Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer in Lord Palmerston’s Cabinet, 
developing, under happier auspices, 
the fiscal policy he had laid down in 
the Coalition Cabinet. The next decade 
witnessed the most important changes in 
Mr. Gladstone's political position. He left 
behind him the ideas of Church and State 
which had clung to him longer than his 
purely political theories; he was rejected 
by the University of Oxford ; he led the 
attack upon the Irish Church Establish- 
ment, and his victory was crowned by his 
recognition as the Liberal chief. In 1873 
Mr. Gladstone, after great legislative and 
administrative achievements in the first 
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years of his Ministry, was tasting the- 


bitter drops at the bottom of the triumphal 
cup. His Government was predestined to 
a downfall, which he almost alone believed 
to be impossible. Of the last ten years of 


his career—which bring us to the present 
time—we need scarcely speak. No chap- 
er of Mr. Gladstone's eventful history s 
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so full of changes and surprises. We are 
now onthe threshold of 1883, when Mr. 
Gladstone’s position will undoubtedly be 
again changed, perhaps beyond the expec- 
ioar and conjectures of the moment.— 
imes: 
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SECULAR EDUCATION IN SWITZER- 
LAND. 

The importance of the vote recently ar- 
rived at by the Swiss people on what was 
practically the double issue of Cantonal 
autonomy against Federal over-centralisa- 
tion and of educational liberty against 
compulsory Secularism, ought not to be 
overlooked by English opponents of Caucus 
and School Board monopolies. The Radi- 
cal Party in Switzerland aimed a bold 
stroke against both the local self-admini- 
stration and denrominatiqnal liberty of 
their countrymen, and although at first 
appearances were in favour of the Secularist 
Party, the mass of the Swiss nation, when 
directly consulted upon the question, re- 
turned an overwhelming verdict on behalf 
of the old institutions of the country. It 
muét he admitted that á certain obscurity 
has hung oyer some of the phases of the 
recent struggle. This obscurity haschiefly 
arisen from two causes, the technical pro- 
vision under which the constitutional appeal 
took place, and the apparenttritiallty of the 
point upon which the whole contest in rea- 
lity turned. To the general public of Europe 
the announcement that the Swiss Electorate 
was called to vote upon the ‘' referen- 
dum ” must have seemed about as intelligible 
as if some cortroyerty on the ‘‘ mare 
liberum ” and the ‘‘mare clausum ° were 
to be said to have been in process of dis- 
cussion at Stockholm or The Hague. In 
reality the provision regarding the “‘ re- 
ferendum ” secures a right of appeal to the 
General Electorate of tlie Swiss Confede- 
ration from any enactment of the Federal 
Assembly; when 34 petition demanding 
sucii appeal has been signed by not less 
than thirty thousand electors. On the re- 
cent occasion the demand for the ‘‘ refe- 
rendum” was signed by something like 
one hundred and thirty thousand electors, 
and though the irate Radicals submitted 
the signaturcs to a strict scrutiny in the 
hope of finding some ground for invali- 
dating the document, the petition of the 
Opposition triumphantly withstood” the 
jealous scrutiny. When, accordingly, it 
became impossible to prevent the appeal 
to the popular vote, the question at issue 
was duly submitted, and then it was seen 
that out of five hundred thousand 
citizens of tlie Confederation who came 
to the polls only one hundred and eighty 
thousand supported the enactment passed 
by the Federal Assembly, while no less 
then three hundred and twenty thousand 
voted for the rejection of the med@sure. 
The defeat of centralising Radicalism was 
overwhelming and complete. The victory 
of the partisans of the existing liberty of 
denominational education was unbroken 
and decisive. If such a vote had taken 
place in a country like Germany, where 
Conservative and aristocratic principles 
still exert 50 preponderating an influence 
upon legislation, the event would still be 
sufficiently remarkable. In Democratic 
Switzerland this decision of universal 
suffrage to maintain inviolate the liberty 
of religious teaching in the schools of the 
Cantons, and to maintain the Cantonal 
schools themselves under the ancient control 
of the local authorities, instead of handing 
them over to the authorities of a gigantic 
school-board system embracing all Swit- 
zerland, is a profoundly instructive 
example of the frequent and growing 
divergence between what is known as ex- 
treme Liberal policy and genuine popular 
convictions.—Morning Post. 
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SOUTH AFRICA. 
The Durham correspondent of the Times 
telegraphed on Tuesday :— 
Cetywayo signed the conditions for the re- 
settlement of Zululand yestërday, at Govern- 
ment:house, Cape Town. He expects to leave 


there early in January, and a man-of-war ` 


will convey him to Port Durnford direct. 
This plan is much preferable to that of landing 
him here. The British Resident with a 
military escort will receive him, and accom- 
pany him to Ulundi, where he will be in- 
stalled King over that portion of Zululand 
which is to be restored to his rule. Oham 
will accord a passive reception; Usibebu is 
intractable; and John Dunn will probably 
stand aloof. The Baqulisin tribe have re- 
cognised Oham’s authority, and engaged to 
restore his cattle, the Resident’s efforts having 
conduced greatly to this result. The Usuto 
party already look forward to a revival of the 
old killing customs, 

There has been more skirmishing near 
Mapoch’s place, and the Boers continue to 
capture cattle. The caves will be destroyed 
with dynamite. The Cape Government has 
lent to the Transvaal two guns and ammuni- 
tion. Montsioa is said to have repudiated 
the treaty of submission to the Republic. The 
troops are likely to remain in Natal during 
the next 12 months, in consequence of the 
unsettled condition of affairs. 

The correspondent of the Daily News at 
Maritzburg wrote on Nov. 20 :—A few days 
ago I telegraphed that the Transvaal Govern- 
ment protested against Mr. Evelyn Ashley's 
statement in the House of Commons that they 
had asked for an extension of territory, as 
false and slanderous, and that they alleged 
that the statement was based on gross mis- 
representations by the High Commissioner 
and the British Resident, evidence of which 
was to be found in the recently-published 
blue-book. I have now before me the mate- 
rials on which that protest is founded, and I 
have no hesitation in saying that it is justi- 
fied. Let it, however, be first of all remem- 
bered how peculiarly damaging to the Trans- 
vaal Government such a statement was at the 
present moment likely to be. It would give 
the impression—and possibly was intended to 
give the impression—to the public that the 
Boers, in addition to sundry alleged violations 
of the terms of the Convention, were clamour- 
ing for enlarged boundaries, and in gencral 
behaving themselves in a manner highly cal- 
culated to confirm the forebodings of those 
who had prophesied that the restoration of 
independence would prove to be a mistake. 
What I believe will be shown, on the con- 
trary, is this—that the only mistake connected 
with the restoration of independence was the 
mistake of leaving power in the hands of 
Colonial Office officials to misrepresent and 
irritate in every imaginable way the Govern- 
ment wihch it was their duty rather to help. 
Nor will it, I am confident, be less clearly 
proved that, so far from the Transvaal 
Government having failed in any one respect 
to fulfil the almost impossible conditions im- 
posed on them, they have shown an earnest- 
ness and an anxiety in their endeavour to 
meet the views of the Imperial Government 
which are worthy of the highest praise, and 
which have only been met by ill temper and 
even deliberate bad faith. 
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A Brack Hare.—A jet black full-grown 
hare was last week shot by the Hon. General 
Gage while beating the coverts at Firle, 
Sussex. Such a specimen is believed to be of 
rare occurrence. 
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THE PRINCE OF WALES AT THE CITY 
OF LONDON SCHOOL. 

The new City of London School, on the 
Thames Embankment, was opened on Tues- 
day in strict pursvance of the official pro- 

ramme. Spite of the nipping cold and the 
hreat of some kind of wintry downfall, large 
browds of spectators gathered upon the Em- 
bankment, wieie tto lines of the Hon. Ar- 
tillery Company were drawn up iñ the eentre 
of the road as a guard of honour. The neces- 
sary space was kept clear by the City police, 
but the people gave them no trouble, being 
content With gazing at the bearskins and scar- 
let uniforms of the City soldiers, and at as 
much of the, sthool interior as they could 
scan. The Prince and Princess of Wales 
arrived at three o'clock, and were received 
under the awning erected over the pavément, 
by the Lord Mayor, the Sheriffs, the Head- 
master, Mr. Pearse Morrison (the chairman), 
and the other members of the School Com- 
mittee. The military bands played the 
National Anthem, the guard of honour gave 
the regulation saiute, atid the reception was 
further signalised by hearty cheers from the 
public, who had previously been loud in their 
admiration of the black robe and heavy gold 
braid of Lord Mayor Knight, the striking 
array of the Sheriffs, and the blue, fur-edged 
gowns of the wand-bearing Common Council- 
men. Inside thé enttanes the Cripplegate 
members of the ist Middlesex Artillery 
mounted guard upon the grand staircase. 
This and the eriad vestibule were decorated 
with flowers and evergreens, and through- 
out ths portion of the school visited by the 
Royal party similar ornam@nts, with flag ac- 
companiments where possible, were iastifully 
disposed. The principal features of the build- 
ing were pointed out to the Prince and Prin- 
cess by the Chairman of Committee. In the 
vestibule and entrance-hall excellent samples 
of tke fittings charactéristic of the general 
style were secn in the walnut docrs, walls, 
and ceilings. The panels on the walls of the 
inner hall bear marble tablets recording the 
names and gifts of benefactors and the carcers 
of distinguished pupils. Conspicuous at the 
head ef the State staircase, with its balustrade 
and columns of colotired marble, is the full- 
length figure of John Carpenter, the founder, 
brought from the superseded sthool in Milk- 
street, and on either side are inscriptions re- 
counting his virlues and deeds, together with 
marble tablets commemorating the scholarships 
and endowments connected with the school. 
The stained glass in the windows was also 
brought from the old school. This staircase, 
as its name jmplies, will not be used on ordi- 
nary days by the boys. 

The Prince and Princéss öf Wales first in- 
spected the head-master’s room and the 
library, the latter an apartment 45 feet long, 
20 feet wide, 16% feet high; both have 
deeply-recessed windows, good walnut wood- 
work, caken floors, and ornamental open fire- 
places. In re along the corridor, 
specimens of the class-rooms were seen. 
They are practically counterpart of each 
other, snd are planned and fitted for the ac- 
commedation of 40 boys each. The dual 
desks, five rows dcëp; and with cight boys in 
a row, are placed in all casés so that the 
window-light falls from the pupil's 
left hand. The dados of the class 
room are of varnished pitch pine, and the 
methods of veatilafion and heating are 
the best known to moderi science. At 
the end of the corridor the Royal party paused 
at the balcony, and looked out upon the play- 
ground, where the 660 boys were drawn up, 
and between two and three thousand ladies 
and gentlemen assembled, with the band of 
the ist Middlesex Artillery to pass away the 
time and give a Royal weicome when the 
proper time arrived. The Prince and Prin- 
cess, however, preferred to go down amongst 
the hoys, and his Royal Highness soon earned 
their future gratitude, and immense applause 
on the spot, for obtaining for them an extra 
week’s holiday at Christmas in celebration of 
the day. The open playground has several 
fives courts, Alderman de Keyser_having 
allowed the blank wal! of the Royal Hotel to 
be utilised for the purpose. Two of the courts 
are roofed with glass for wet weather, and 
care has been taken to construct the whole of 
the courts on the Eton and Harrow, and not 
the Rugby pattern. Part of the basement of 
the school will be used as a covered play- 
ground, and there is a gymnasium, which the 
Prince and Princess visited, 77ft. by 35ft. 
by 20ft. 

Returning from the playground by the cor- 
ridor, and preceded by the Lord Mayor, 
Sheriffs, and members of the committee, the 
Royal party ascended the main stairease to 
the Great Hall on the first floor. The band 
of the 3d Middlesex Artillery, stationed out- 
side, gave the National Anthem, and the 
ticket-holders within, 994 in number, rose en 
masse to welcome the procession, which 
entered to a fanfare from the Lord Mayor's 
trumpeters, the National Anthem from the 
organ, and gencral applause from the people. 
The fine proportions of the hall, with its high 
walnut dado and imposing open roof of the 
same dark colour (giving it already the appear- 
ance of venerable age), were shown to the best 
advantage now that banners hung aloft, andthe 
covered floor was animated with the occupiers 
of seats. In this hall the school will assemble 
every morning for prayer; otherwise it will 
be employed for occasional lectures, exami- 
nations, singing classes, and the yearly dis- 
tribution of prizes. The front of the platform 
at the eastern end was showily decorated with 
the flowering poinsettia and other rare plants. 
Upon the platform were chairs of state for the 
accommodation of the Royal visitors, the 
other members of the procession, and a few 
distinguished visitors, the latter including 
Miss Alston, who has contributed stained 
glass at a cost of £700 for the two seven-light 
windows over the dais. The first item in the 
ceremony upon the platform was the presenta- 
tion of a bouquet to the Princess of Wales 
by Miss Fanny Louise Morrison, a small fairy 
in pale blue silk, who added a pretty smile to 
the floral gift. 

The-circumstances under which the school 
has been built were described to the Prince of 
Wales in an address from the committee, 
read by the Town Clerk, and by a speech de- 
livered by the Lord Mayor in presenting the 
document. The facts thus communicated are 
no doubt familiar to our readers, and they 
were furnished to all visitors on Tuesday in an 
elegant little book, designed as a souvenir of 
the opening day. The Lord Mayor's speech 
informed his Royal Highness of the support 
given by the Corporation of London to the 
project in particular and the cause of educa- 
tion in general. He showed that the £100,000 
nominally spent in erecting the new school 
was really but a part of the outlay. They had, 
for example, purchased the site, consisting of 
an acre and a half of ground, worth at least 
£105,000, and this, together with the annual 
payments, made the total expenditure £306,000, 
This, his lordship gave, as only one instance 
of the interest taken by the City of London in 
the cause of education. The Prince of 
Wales, speaking extempore, as has been 
ee of late on such occasions, in reply, 
said :— 

My Lord Mayor, Ladies, and Gentlemen,— 
Before announcing to you that these magnifi- 
cent buildings are open, I desire to express 
the gratification it has given tu the Princess 
as well as myself to take part in the pro- 
ceedings of to-day. Allow me to tender my 
best thanks for the address I have just re- 
ceived, and for the excellent and lucid state- 
ment delivered by the Lord Mayor. After 
what you have heard with regard to the 
history and objects of this school, ii will not 
be necessary for me on thisoccasion to oc py 
your time in referring to them. Still, you 
will permit me to express a fervent hope that 
a school such as this, which has flourished 
for between forty and fifty years, will continue 
to maintain its high and useful position. [It 
is very gratifying to think that many of its 
scholars who have gone up to our Univer- 
sities have taken high degrees—in classics at 


Oxtord, atid in mathematics at Cambridge. 
Your present head-niaster, Dr. Abbot, took 
high honours at Cambridge; atid last, and 
not least, the Lord Mayor himself, who Was 
educated here, is, I believe, the first City of 
London schoolboy who has reached the high 
yosition of chief magistrate of the City of 

éndon: I nrast congratulate also the archi- 
tects who have design¢d and built the school. 
I feel convinced, from the Tittle we have al- 
ready seen of it, that it is most admirably 
suited for all educational purposes. The 
site is close to the Thames, where there will 
be plenty of fresh air, and the admirable 
manner in which the rooms have been ten- 
structed and furnished promises well for the 
future comfort of the pupils. Let me again 
express the hope that, with the blessing of 
God, this school will continue to flourish and 
prosper. I now declare the new building 
open. 

The civic truniptts again competed with 
the cheering of the audience at fhe conclusion 
of the Prince’s speech. The sheriffs; the 
two senior aldermen, Mr. Pearse Morrison, 
as chairman of committee, and the architects, 
Messrs: Davis and Emanuel, were formally 
erage to his Royal Highness, who shook 
ands with Alderman Sir W. M‘Arthur, M.P., 
Alderman Sir R. Carden, M.P., and other 
acquaintance whom he recognised. The pro- 
cession was re-formed, the Lord Mayor as 
before taking the Princess of Wales, and the 
Prinse ef Wales giving his arm to Mrs. 
Knight, and to the strains of Brinley 
Richards’s “ God Bless thë Prince of Wales ” 
from organ and military bands, and a running 
fire of applause in building and roadway, the 
Royal party drove homewards. The specta- 


í tors; who had been admitted to the quad- 
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rangle only, nov? swarmed into the building 
and inspected it. 


LONDON GOSSIP. 
(from THE * WORLD.) 


The terrible malignity of Egyptian typhus 
has been sadly exemplified in the recent 
deaths of Captain Francis Doyle, 2d Dragoon 
Guards, and Lieutenant Eugene Brett, Scots 
Guards, two of the most promising officers in 
the service. Captain Doyle returned from 
Cairo looking thin and ill, but Mr. Brett ap- 
peared if perfect health. After a painful 
struggle for two months both sank under the 
same dreadful malady—victiits to poisoned 
air and water. It is remarkable thet, like 
poor Colonel Balfour, they had also volun- 
teered for the campaign. During the dan- 
gerous illness of Lord Ripon in March, 1881, 
Mr. Brett watched day and night by his bed- 
sidé, ¢reatly endearing himself to the Viceroy 
and Lady Ripon, by whom he will be greatly 
missed, as well as by many sorrowing friends 
and relations at home. 

Baker Pacha seems to have heen somewhat 
victimised. With the full knowledge of the 
Government, the Khedive appointed him to 
reorganise the Egyptian army, and no objec- 
tion was raised until he kad fully matured his 
lans, when, with unexpected suddenness, 
pr Granville disclaimed all approval of the 
arrangement, and, to the indignant surprise of 
the parties most immediately concerned, it ne- 
cessarily fell through. The apparent reason 
for springing this mine apon the unfortunate 
ruler of Egypt was that the War Ollice had 
affirmed the principle—which had, by the 
bye, been first suggested by Baker Pacha— 
that British officers on full pay should be 
employed. Hence the gallant Valentine has 
to coutent himself with being the head of the 
gendarmerie and police, Sir Evelyn Wood 
being nominated to the command of the 
Egyptian army. 

I will not vouch for the truth of the story ; 
but [have heard that an opulent picture-dealer, 
laying down his morning’s paper the other 
day to write accepting an eminent artist's 
terms, altered Shakespeare by one letter, and 
scribbled, “ I'll take the ghost’s work for a 
thousand pound.” 

Never has Sandown presented such a wobe- 
gone appearance as on the two days’ racing 
last week, when the weather was execrable, 
so that the compulsory postponement of the 
meeting on Thursday was not unexpected, 
Wonderful to relate, the Duke of Hamilton 
won a race, and ran a dead heat for another 
with two Irish-bred horses, which were again 
in great form at the meeting. It is curious 
how, year after year, the best steeplechase 
horses come from Ireland, where the animals 
are bread much cheaper, for- they do not go 
in for fashionable strains of blood. 

“Ilma” says there were no elaborate 
dresses at Sandown, either good, bad, or in- 
different. Furs of every description were 
seen, the most popular being astrachan, sable, 
and marten tails; a plain, long, tight, per- 
fectly fitting scalskin jacket looked as well as 
anything, and a tight-fitting jacket made en- 
tirely of astrachen trimmed with very dark- 
brown fur was original ; this was worn with 
astrachan cap with fur round. A plain brown 
had petticoat of plush with tunic and tight- 
fitting jacket of brown cloth, With regard to 
coats, the men vied with the women, and 
some were so good that many of the ladies 
might have been envious. 

The ready-made graves, six feet wide and 
four fect deep, in front of the fences, now 
compulsory under Grand National rules, have 
not caused the grief that was anticipated. 
They are, however, very ugly obstacles— 
nothing to jump, but dangerous from their 
great depth compared with their width, which 
insure broken backs if there be any falls. It 
would be well to increase the width to nine 
or ten feet, and then the risk of fatal injury 
to valuable horses would be greatly re- 
duced. 

Mr. Erskine Chetwode and a few friends 
have laid the foundations of a sort of Irish 
suburban Sandown and Hurlingham Club for 
the promotion of polo, pigeon- shooting, 
steeplechasing, coursing, etc. ; and the ven- 
ture promises extremely well. Among the 
names of the clecting committee are those of 
Lords Drogheda, Fingall, Desart, and Clon- 
mell ; General Fraser, Colonel Frank Forster, 
and Captain McCalmont. It is a phase of 
Home Rule that all sporting souls must appre- 
ciate, and it fills a want long recognised in 
Dublin. 

The funeral of the Primate on Friday in the 
quiet churchyard of Addington resembled 
closely that of Mrs. Tait in the same place four 
years ago, though of course the attendance 
was larger and more representative. It pos- 
sessed features of interest which surpassed 
even those of a great ecclesiastical pageant in 
Westminster Abbey, for the arrangements 
spoke of the simplicity and domesticity of his 
character which so eminently endeared him 
to the people of this country. He fitly rests 
by the side of Catharine and Crawfurd Tait, 
and near all his later predecessors. 

By the death of Mrs. Lightfoot, the Rector 
ot Exeter College loses his second wife, and 
Oxford society misses one of ifs chief orna- 
ments. Mrs. Lightfoot was the widow of 
Captain Douglas, who was killed in ‘the 
Mutiny,” and was universally popular in all 
sections of the Oxford world. 

Lam less lucky than Oscar, and never saw a 
really “ beautiful fire.” A more fortunate 
friend, however, assisted—in the ecclesiastical 
sense of the word—at the big thing in Wood- 
street on Friday morning, and his account of 
it, on which Ican rely, is, in one réspect, 
different from those which have appeared in 
the newspapers. When he arrived upon the 


scene the fire had gotathorough hold, having, 
indeed, been raging for about an hour. Only 


two fire-engines. had then arrived ; but even 
these might have done good work had it not 
scemed impossible, from some cause, to get 
a supply of water. Whether this were owing 
to defective information on the part of the 
firemen, or deficient arrangement on the part 
of the New River Company, I cannot say; 
but I should think the insurance companies 
would find it worth their while to inquire into 
the matter. 3 
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THE GLAMORGANSHIRE COLLEGE. 


The wise resolution. of the Government to 
propose a grant of £4,000 a year for the 
establishment of a College in Glamorganshire 
is creating a great difficulty for the Education 
Department. ‘ke proposal originated with 
the Sepania Committee which was ap- 
pointed in August, 1880, to consider the whole 
question of Intermediate and Higher Educa- 
tion in Wales. That Committee recommended 
that one new college in addition to that at 
Aberystwith should be established; that it 
should be in Glamorganshire; and that it 
should be regarded, for the present at least, 
as the College for South Wales, while the 
Aberystwith College, whether retained where 
it is or removed to Carnarvon or Bangor, 
should be the College of North Wales and 
receive a similar granis Unfortunately the 
Committee did not say where in Glamorgan- 
shire the new academical institution should be 
placed, and Lord Spencer and Mr, Mundella 
may be called on to settle the conflicting 
claims of the two chief towns of the district, 
though Mr. Mundella, to avoid this un- 
pleasañt duty, suggested that arbitrators 
should be appointed to decide between them. 
The delay in following out this suggestion is 
explained. The Committee foresaw the 
controversy which would arise. ‘ There 
might be some diflicully,” says their 
report; ‘(a8 to the rival claims of 
Cardiff and Swansea to be regarded as the 
most suitable site.” But the Committee add a 
sentence which indicates at least one ground 
for the preference of the younger town over 
its older rival. ‘‘ Cardiff and the places 
within reach of it supply within a given area 
the larger population, while Swansea and its 
neighbourhood are the seats of more varied 
industries.” As the College is for population 
rather than for industrics, the superior claim 
seems so far to belong to Cardiff. There is, 
however, much to be said for both towns, and 
deputations from each have urged their rival 
claims on the Yiee-President. On the map of 
South Wales Swanse@ is the more central, 
though fewer railways run into it than into 
Cardiff. It is the older town, but it has been 
surpassed in wealth and population by its 
younger rival. The College, however, is to 
be for South Wales and Monmouthshire, and 
Cardiff is more central and more easily ac- 
cessible for the greater portion of the popu- 
lation thus meant to be accommodated, More 
than a third of the peopie of South Wales and 
Monmouthshire live within a radius of 25 
miles of Cardiff. The towns themseives are 
increasing with great though unequal rapidity. 
In #871 the municipal borough of Swansea 
had 51.702 inhabitants, and that of Cardit 


59,494; while in 1881 Cardiff had risen 
13 per cent.—fo 85,318, and Swansea 
23 per cent.—to 63,739. The Swansea 


ople put forward among their ciaims the 
eautiful position of the town, its healthiness 
as a residence for the professors, and the fine 
site which the corporation offers for the 
College. Cardiff, on the other hand, gives a 
site, offers a much larger subscription, and 
asserts that the College is more needed, and 
would be more useful in the very midst of its 
large population and within easy distance of 
its railway stations, than in the more open 
spot where Swansea proposes to place it. 
Swansc¢a offers twenty acres of ground, worth, 
the Mayor told Mr. Mundella, £1,000 an acre, 
and subscriptions which at the date of the 
deputation amounted to £3,000, with some 
additions, the amount of which has not been 
named. Cardiff went up to the Vice- 
President with a completed scheme, andj a 
subscription list of £32,000, which it proposes 
to raise to £50,000. Both towns agree that 
the College must be in one of them ; and each 
would prefer that it should be given to the 
other rather than that it should be weakened 
by being divided between the two. 
Whether the Lord-President and the Vice- 
President of the Council decide, or Lord 
Bramwell: joins them in the arbitration, the 
choice will present some difficulty, but the 
principle on which it will be made is per- 
fectly simple. The College is for South 
Wales and Monmouthshire ; and it must be 
placed where it is most likely to be freely 
accessible to the people, and has the prospect 
of the most active and liberal support. The 
town which does most for the College and for 
the district which it is most intended to be- 
nefit will in this matter do most also for 
itself. —Daily News. 
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FASHIONABLE NEWS. 
Winpsor Castie, Turspay. 

The Queen walked yesterday afternoon, at- 
tended by the Hon. Victoria Baillic. The Very 
Rev. G. Bradley, Dean of Westminster, Flect- 
Surgeon J. Hanbury, C.B., and Lieutenant- 
Colonel A. B. Tulloch, C.B. (Welsh Reg’- 
ment), arrived at the Castle yesterday 
afternoon. Her Majestys dinner _ party 
included their Royal Highnesses the Prince 
and Princess Christian of Schleswig-Holstein 
and Princess Beatrice, Lady Abercromby, the 
Earl of Dalhousie, the Hon. Horatia Stop- 
ford, the Very Rev. the Dean of Westmin- 
ster, Fleet-Surgeon J. Hanbury, C.B., Lieut. - 
Col. A. B. Tulloch, C.B., Major-General Sir 
John C. M'Neill, K.C.B., and Colonel G. 
Grant Gordon. The Queen, with Princess 
Beatrice, walked and drove this morning. 
The Marquis of Hartington arrived at the 
Castle to-day and had an audience of the 
Queen. At three o'clock her Majesty received 
the Italian Ambassador, who was introduced 
by the Marquis of Hartington, Secretary of 
State for India, who presented his letter of 
recall. Baron Mohrenheim, Russian Am- 
bassador, was then introduced and presented 
his credentials. 

The Chilian Minister was also introduced 
and presented his credentials. Her Majesty, 
accompanied by her Royal Highness Princess 
Beatrice, subsequently received an Embassy 
from the Queen of Madagascar, the Marquis 
of Hartington being present as Secretary of 
State. The Embassy consisted of Ravo- 
ninahitriniaroioo, Chief Ambassador ; Rama- 
neraha, Second Ambassador ; Mr. Andrianesa, 
Secretary; M. Rabibisoa, Secretary; M. 
Tacchi, English translator and interpreter ; 
and Mr. S. Proctor, Consul for Madagascar in 
London. The Chief Ambassador, Ravo- 
ninahitriniaroioo, presented a letter from the 
Queen of Madagascar, and also presents. 

Lady Abercromby, Lady in Waiting ; Lord 
Sandhurst, Lord in Waiting; Captain 
Edwards, C.B., Groom in Waiting; and 
Major-General Sir J. C. M’Neill, K.C.B., and 
Colonel the Hon. W. Carington, Equerries in 
Waiting, were in attendance. ‘Lord 
Sandhurst has succeeded the Earl of Dalhousie 
as Lord in Waiting. Her Majesty's visitors 
have left the Castle. 


COURT 


The Prince and Princess of Wales, attended 
hy Lady Emily Kingscote and the Hon. H, 
Tyrwhitt-Wilson, visited the collection be- 
queathed by the late Mr. Jones to the nation, 
at the South Kensington Museum, on Tuesday 
morning. 

The Duke and Duchess of Edinburgh 
visited the Prince and Princess of Wales at 
Marlborough House on Tuesday and remained 
to lunchcon. 

Lord Houghton is rapidly recovering from 
his illness, and the doctor's visits will now be 
confined to one each day. 

Viscount Holmesdale has left Thomas's 
Hotel. 

The Hon. Mrs. Gordon, eldest daughter of 
Andrew ‘Thomas, tith Lord Blayney, by 
Lady Mabella Alexander, eldest daughter of 
James first Earl of Caledon, died on Monday 
Jast at her residence at Bath, ata great age. 
The venerable lady married the 20th of 
November, 1818, Admiral Charles Gordon, 
C.B. (younger brother of Admiral Henry 
Gordon and of Lieutenant-General the Right 
Hon. Sir James Willoughby Gordon, Bart., 
G.C.B., colonel of the 23d Foot, and sometime 
Quartermaster-General of the Forces), who 
predeceased her by some years. She was 
sister of Cadwallader Davis, 12th and last 


Lord Blayney. 
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RENEWED SNOWSTORMS. | 

The following messages from the provinces 
were received in London on Wednesday 
morning :— 

A snowstorm, far more severe than that of 
last week, prevails in East Cheshire and 
North Staffordshire this morning. Snow has 
fallen heavily during the whole night, and is 
still falling with unabated fury. In the prin- 
cipal roads and thoroughfares it is over a foot 
deep, whilst in remote parts the drifts are 
almost impenetrable. Most of the trains are 
late, and it is with great difficulty that trafie 
is kept open on the Potteries Steam Tramway 
system. In the principal towns gangs of men 
are employed clearing away the snow, and 
thus rendering pedestrian and vehicular traffic 
less difficult. 

flere was a very heavy fall of snow last 
night in Monmouth, by far the deepest since 
the great storm of 1880. All traffic in the 
district is greatly impeded, and the mail cart 
was delayed nearly three hours. In some 
parts the snow is over Aft. deep. 

Snow fell last night inthe Forest of Dean 
and Vale of Gloucestershire for a period of 
several hours, and this morning it lies heavily, 
making vehicular traffic difficult. 

Another heavy fall of snow has taken place 
at Sheffield during the night, and is still fall- 
ing. The roads in Derbyshire, which were 
just being opened, after having been snowed 
up a week ago, are once more rendered im- 
passable. Considerable delay has again been 
caused in railway traflic, and especially upon 
the Manchester and Shellield Railway. 

During the night there has been a furéher 
very heavy fall of snow in Warwickshire, tka 
result being that the ground is covered to # 
considerable depth, and vehicular traflio is 
greatly impeded. Trains are also late, and 
the utmost difficulty is experienced by foot 
passengers, especially in the country districts, 
where in sonie places the snow is deeper than 
it has been for many years. 

Snow commenced falling at Durham at five 
o'clock this morning, and has every appear- 
ance of continuing through the day. Already 
it is over a foot deep in the streets, whilst 
double that depth is reported from the out- 
skirts. All outdoor spare is stopped, 

that one or two of 
the branch lines which reach Durham will be 
blocked if the storm continues. Reports 
state that snow is falling heaviest in the south 
and west districts of the county. 

This morning snow fell heavily at Liver- 
pool, whilst a thick fog on the river and off 
rendered navigation for large vessels 
impossible. 

The storm which has been experienced at 
Dundee during the past ten days shows no 
sion of abatement. There has been a great. 
fall of snow this morning, but there is little 
wind, so that there is no drifting. Last. 
night the thermometer registered 23 degrees 
of frost, and in exposed situations the mercury 
fell to zero. i 

About five o'clock this morning snow com- 
menced to fall in Newcastle-upon-Tyne and 
Gateshead, and since that time has continued 
to descend, covering the ground to the extent 
of several inches. Traflic in the streets has 
been greatly interfered with in consequence, 
and navigation of the river is exceedingly 
difticult. The local railway traffic has alse 
been impeded. : 

Two cattle drovers while journeying Jast 
night between Larbert and Denny, and in the 
vicinity of the moor where the great Falkirk : 
Cattle trysts were held, discovered the body 
of aman, evidently a tramp, half buried in a 
snowdrift by the roadside. They carried him 
to Duniplace Lodge, but he died shortly after- 
wards. .A medical examination of the corpse 
showed that the man was in a half-starved 
state. 

Another fall of snow took place in Man- 
chester and the district this morning, com- 
mencing about one o'clock. It continued 
without interruption throughout the early 
morning and forenoon and is still snowing. 
The temperature is milder, and there are evi- 
dences of thaw, but anxiety is felt lest there 
should be another breakdown of railway com- 
munication, the lines not having yet recovered 
from the disarrangement consequent on last 
last week's storm. 

At the Curragh Military Camp, Ireland, last 
night, two sentries on duty at the Magazine 
were frozen to death. An order has now been 
given tochange the sentries hourly. 
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THE DUKE OF TECK AND THE EGYPTIAN 
CAMPAIGN, 

At the Richmond Star and Garter Hotel om 
Tuesday evening, a complimentary dinner 
was given by the inhabitants of Richmond and 
the vicinity to the Duke of Teck, to welcome 
his Screne Highness on his return from Egypt- 
In addition to the guest of the evening, there 
were present the Duke of Albany, the Hon. 
L. Melville, the Hon. Rollo Russell, Colonel! 
Sir Francis Burdett, Sir Charles Dallas, Sir 
J. Whittaker Ellis, C. J. Freake, Sir 
Edward Hertslet, Sir Bartle Frere, Sir W. 
Sterling, General Sir George Bourchier, Sir, 
E. Du Cane, etc. Amongst those present in 
the ladies’ gallery were her Royal Highness 
the Princess Mary Adelaide, Duchess of Teck, 
atiended by Lady Caroline Cust, together 
with the Countess of Russell, Lady Agatha. 
Russell, Lady Adeliza Manners, Lady Bur- 
dett, ete. The chair was occupied by Sir 
Henry W. Peek, M.P., who gave the toast of 
“The Queen.” ‘The Prince and Princess 
of Wales and the other members of the Royas 
Family” was proposed by Sir Edward Hertslet, 
C.B. ‘His Royal Highness the Duke of Al- 
bany responded, and said that this toast was 
always received with enthusiasm, for the 
Prince and Princess of Wales were 
deservedly beloved by the nation at large, 
who recognised their desire at all times 
to further the interest of their fellow 
countrymen. It was probably well known that 
the Prince of Wales earnestly desired to share 
in the dangers and the triumphs of the recent 
campaign in Kyypt. (Cheers.) but he had 
to submit to those who had a right to advise, 
and who told himhat a life so valuable to the 
nation should not be exposed in an unhealthy 
climate and a dangerous war. He might add 
that the Prince of Wales's brothers had no 
less a desire to take part in the campaign, but 
they also were unable to go tothe seat of war., 
However, the Royal family were represented 
by his brother, the Duke of Connaught, and 
by his cousin, the Duke of Teck. (Cheers.) 
He congratulated his Serene Highness upon 
this gathering of his neighbours, and upon the 
honourable part which he took in the recent 
campaign. (Cheers.) The Chairman proposed 
“The Health of his Serene Highness the. 
Duke of Teck,” and spoke of the kindly in- 
terest of the Cambridge family in all the local 
institutions. He concluded by presenting a 
sword of honour to the guest of the evening. 
The Duke of Teck, who was received with 
loud cheers, acknowledged the kindness 
shown in inviting him tothat splendid banquet 
and in presenting him with the sword which 
he was to wearas an English officer. (Cheers.) 
He felt great pride when he, a colonel of 
volunteers, was placed on the staff of that 
great general whose services to this country 
he might fairly predict had not ended at 
Cairo. Throughout the campaign he hadgreatly 
admired the bravery, pluck, endurance, good 
behaviour, and good nature of the English 
soldiers. He also desired to bear testimony to 
the faithful services rendered by the medical 
officers. If Lord Wolseley had wished to 
give a great treat to the army he led he could 
not have done it better than in the night 
march to Tel-cl-Kebir. Nothing could de- 
scribe the grandeur of the march and the 
Under the star- 
lit sky, but yet in darkness, there marched 
12,000 men, With sixty guns, silently travers- 
ing the desert. Although individually uncer, 
tain of their fate, not one doubted the success 
of the enterprise. At last they halted, and 
in the earliest rays of the dawn they heard 
the first boom of the cannon. Amid a thou- 
sand shouts the battle was begun, and as the 
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NOTICE. 

A Four-page Supplement is published 
with this day's number of the MESSENGER, 
and will be delivered gratis with each copy 
of the paper. It contains our American 
news and an interesting variety of literary 
extracts. 


LONDON, DECEMBER 13—14, 1882. 


MR. GLADSTONE AND LORD DERBY. 

When Mr. Gladstone welcomed Lord 
Derby to a place in the Cabinet, he congra- 
tulated himself, no doubt, on the accession 
of a singularly useful ally. The speech at 
Manchester on Wednesday will inform him 
that Lord Derby prefers, before entering 
upon the duties of his office, to appear first 
in the character of the candid friend. 
The address is certainly one of peculiar 
interest and importance. As a critic of 
affairs Lord Derby occupies at this moment 
an extraordinary—we had almost said an 
unprecedented—position. For whilst he 
claims, and uses, the liberty of an out- 
sider, he speaks with all the authority of 
a Minister. His characteristic caution ¿s 
apparent rather in the nature of his judg- 
ments than in the frankness with which 
he enunciates them. We appreciate his 
candour—so, no doubt, do his new col- 
leagues—but we are bound to say that 
Ministers have little cause to be gratefvl 
for an exposition which the public will 
receive with disappointment if not with 
grave concern. With Lord Derby the 
position of the Liberal Party naturally 
claims the first place. He declines to cen- 
sure, but just as little does he expli- 
citly approve, the policy of the Govern- 
ment for which he is about to become re- 
sponsible. From his survey, however, of 
Party gains and losses, he arrives at the 
encouraging cunclusion that Mr.Gladstone’s 
Cabinet is doing the work the country 
wants to have done, and he admits that 
Ministers have gained as much as any one 
else from the rapidity with which the mili- 
tary operations in Egypt were brought toa 
close. Had the war gone on, he confesses 
it would have led tə a serious division 
among the supporters of the Government. 
This was a poor prelude to the subsequent 
ansistance on the necessity 0: absolute 
unity. Lord Derby for his part will not 
say that Ministers were wholly right. He 
is not careiul to inquire whether it would 
bave been possible, by more skilful diplo- 
macy, to bring about a different resulé. It 
is so easy and so useless to be wise afier 
the event. And, ater all, what really 
determined the aciion of the Cabinet was 
the sudden withdrawal of France—an 
event which, the new Minister says apolo- 
getically, the Government could not have 
foreseen. Lord Derby nerves himself to 
say plainly tha. we really have interests in 
Egypt; but lest this should terrify any 
eve, he hastens to explain how he would 
seeure them. We have no business, he 
lays it down, to remain in Egypt a day 
longer than is necessary to res Tre order. 
A British Protectorate, under whatever 
game, is the cry only of a small and noisy 
faction at home and of the Party of Abso- 
lutism abroad, which wishes to set by the 
ears the two freest nations of Europe. In 
brief, the policy which the new Minister 
holds now, and to which he will perpe- 
tually revert when his eclleagues are set 
gor bolder lines, is this—that having be- 
ome involved in war by the failure of the 
wnéerstanding with France, we are, out of 
deferegce to this discredited alliance, to 
sacrifice every thoughi of stable guarantee 
against the recurrence of the peril. We 
are, he assum >s, to have a ‘* paramount 
influence in Egypt; ” but we must incur 
no responsibility to me-ntain it. This is 
not the policy of the English people; and 
the Statesman who, at the moment of tak- 
jug office, enunciates it weakens the posi- 
tion of the Government which he desires 
to strengthen. Nor will Lord Derby’s re- 
raarks on the Medagascar Question be 
more welcome, The matters in dispu.e 
between France and the Queen of Mada- 
gascar are, he thinks it likely, a mere pre- 
¢ext ; and the seizure of a part of that im- 

ortant territory a foregone conclusion. 
‘As usual, Lord Derby reads facts aright ; 
at action alone does he halt. There is 
nothing for us to do, he concludes gravely ; 
English interests are not affected. But the 
natjon will ask for further proof of this. 
The acquisition by France of a new depen- 
dency, commanding, on the one side, the 
trade of tke East Coast of Africa, and, on 
the other, the Cape route to India, would 
gravely disquiet those who do not culti- 
vate artificially the calm which is natural 
to Lord Derby.—Standard, 


“Fhe Daily News says :—The congratula- 
tory addresses which Mr. Gladstone re- 
‘ceived on Wednesday were no idle com- 
pliments. They expressed sentiments of 
admiration for his achievements and of 
gratitude ‘or his services such as no other 
English statesman since Chatham has 
succeeded in arousing. Perhaps no more 
Atting opportunity could haye been found 
for the speech which the most distinguished 
of recent converts to the Liberal party de- 
Jivered at Manchester on Wednesday 
wight. Lord Derby's remarks, interesting 
and valuable in themselves, derive still 
further weight aad importance from the 
occasion on which they were made. His 
just and timely reference to the peculiarly 
strong position which, after a period of 
struggle and difficulty, the Government 
mow holds, was admirably suited to the 
day on which the Liberals throughout the 
country were celebrating with natural and 
reasonable enthusiasm the fiftieth anni- 
versary of Mr. Gladstone’s entrance on 

ubliclife. But there is another aspect of 
Lord Derby’s address which will cause it 
to be read with even more than usual 
eare. In spite of his deeorous reticence, 
tho public will not fail to remember the 
position of Lord Derby himself. On the 
eve of joining Mr. Gladstone’s Cabi- 
set Lord Derby cannot but have 
felt a more than ordinary sense of 
responsibilty. Yet the most cau- 
tious of contemporary statesmen, speaking 
with this added ground for prudence, 
could scarcely have avoided all allusion to 
the evidence of Ministerial popularity 
which a great northern constituency has 
recently given. Liverpool, as Lord Derby 
tersely observed, may fairly be set against 
galisbury. In his brief survey of the past 
Lord Derby confined himself to the affairs 
of Egypt and Ireland: It is worth oba 
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serving, though it will excite no surpr “e 
that, while he defended the Government 
in respect of the policy which led to the 
E yptian expedition, he expressed a very 
strong opinion rot only agai st annexation 
in any shape, but also against an English 
Protectorate, under whatever specious dis- 
guise. The waraing was not of course in- 
tended for her Majesty’s Ministers, but fo. 
that noisy band of politicians, who, +° 
Lord Derby intimated, be’ieve that Eng- 
land is the stronger for every additional 


possession which it is incumbent on her. 


to protect. ‘‘We have no business in 
Egypt,” says Lord Derby with emphatic 
brevity, ‘‘aday longer than is necessary 
to restore order.” That is not a novel 
proposition, but it is one in which we are 
pevsuaded that the majority of sober and 
reasonable Englishmen will thoroughly 
concur. 
ee eee 

THE SETTLEMENT OF EGYPT. 

Now that, to use the phrase of our 
Cairo correspondent, the incubus of the 
State trials is almost removed, the atten- 
tion of the public, as of the English Go- 
vernment, becomes fixed on the greater 
question of the arrangements for the futu_e 
settlement of Egypt. That this is a politi- 
cal question of the first importance no one 
doubts. It is atiracting increased attı n- 
tion abroad; and though we need not 
suppose, with he quidnuncs of Con- 
stantinople, that it is one of the chief pre- 
occupations of M. de Giers on his circular 
tour, the tone adopted with regard t> it by 
the Press and the politicians of Paris 
shows that Lor! Dufferin’s actions are 
being watched with the most lively and 
citi cal interest. It is right that England 
should not fall behind France in interest of 
this kind, We are too apt, after a series 
of thrilling ever s like those of the 
Egyptian campaign, to subside into a semi- 
apatheiic condition, and to leave things 
to take their course as they will. As 
the noise of the drums and trumpets dies 
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‘“GALIGNANI’S MESSENGER ” 
ITS FOUNDERS. 


The lamented death of Mr. William 
Gelignani has not been allowed to pass 
unnoticed by the London Press. No 
better evidence of the appreciation in 
which the Galignani family and Galignani’s 
Messenger are held in journalistic circles 
can be afforded than by reproduciug 
the following article from Thursday's 
Standard :— 


THE WEAKNESS OF THE [FRENCH AND 


BUDGET. 

Under this heading the Pall Mall Gazette 
cis “es M. Ribot’s recent statement wath 
ef- ence to the Extraordinary Budget, in 
ine Chamber of Deputies :—The writer 
says :— Eut M. Ribot’s report makes 
much clear even to the English mind. 
He analyzes the figures supplied by bo`i 
the Minister of Public Works and ‘ve 
Minister of Finance; and, accepting the 


report c` the formes, puts the deñcit on the ; ; 

Extrao ‘aary Budget for 1383 at a $ an nothing on be more impersonal 
ree : than a Newspaper, and thou 4 efforts have 
i ; s to - s . : 

£3,740,000. That is to say, the ex- | peen made of late years to identify a certain 


penditure on public works under M. de 
Freycinet’: scheme, as now mapped out, 
exceeds tne available credits by that 
amount; and of course the whole of such 
credits are met by borrowed money. 
Since the Public Works scheme began 
and up to the 1st of October last the total 
amount of ihese “credits ” opened for the 
Minister of Public Works was £69,360,000, 
and it is cstimated that of these credits 
only a very small sum will remain unspent 
at the end ofthis year. M. Tirard, the 
Finance Minister, claimed that £6, 400,000 
would be so lefi, and that this money 
could be raised and used to lessen the 
deficit at the end of 1883. This estinate, 
however, has been entirely denied by his 
colleague. M. Ribot accepts the denial, 
Now in 1883 the Ministers of Public 
Works and of War want, all told, about 
£21,000,000, which must be found 
eithe» through the amendment of old 
credits or by fresh borrowing; and 
the trouble of the French Government lies 
just in this, that it has exhausted its bor- 
rowing capacity so as to have nothing to 
fall back upon except the communal funds, 
tru t funds, and savings banks funds on 
wbich it can lay hands. There is no evi- 
dence that for a year to come France will 
be able to digest a fresh issue of Govern- 
ment rentes. Already, however, the bulk 
of these available iunds has been laid hold 
of, and the main hope of the Ministry is 
in their increrse. The savings banks de- 


number of journals with the individuals who 
own or conduct them, the English people are 
still accustomed to regard organs of opinion 
as something far more than the property or 
the uttera, of one man. But the death of 
the last surviving broiher of the fovader of 
Galiqnani’s Messenger reminds us that there 
has long existed one English daily paper that 
was associated in the closest manner with its 
proprietor, since it even bore his name. Its 
circulation in every nook and corner of the 
Coniiner. where Englishmen live or travel 
had mado it a nousehold word with every 
Pr.ton who has even once crossed the Chan- 
nel in order to see something of fore‘gn parts. 
By many tourists Galignani’s Messenger is still 
rege ded as“ guide, philosopher, and friend ;” 
2s indispensable as ‘‘ Bradshaw,” as n°- 
cessary as ‘‘Murray.” To the British 
hoiiday-maker, who confines his wander- 
ings io the French capital, Galignani’s 
Messenger is ‘‘ ‘out Paris,” telling him of the 
plays that are being performed, the gardens, 
palaces, and picture galleries that aie open, 
221d making him feel that he is not altogether 


travellers who are entirely ignorant of French 
is, doubtless, on the decrease ; but the time 
was when they were by far the majority, and 
they s.ill represent a goodly portion of the 
British loungers through Europe. To them 
the very sight of Galignani’s Messencer divests 
the situation of loneliness, and makes them 
feel that there is some one who is caring for 
them, thinking of them and acting for them. 
We suspect that there have been hundreds of 
tourists on the Continent to whom the sight 
of Gelianani’s Mecsenger has often been the 
most agreeable spectacle of the twenty-four 
hours. This is not to rate their capacity for 


cut off from his native land. The number of 


posits have incre ssed by over £20,000 ,000 
becween ist January and 31st October 
last: and if they continue to do so, all 
will go well for anocher year. Should they 
not do so, which is also possible, or should 
the people begin to withdraw their sav- 
ings to some extent, the Government can 
hardly escape very grave financial com- 
plications. And at the best, trouble is 
only postponed. The Government is due 
in one form or other to various classes of 
the public at the present tine £77,500 ,000; 
and most of the available pari of this 


away our attention begins to flag; we 
think that all has been settled when our 
army has been welcomed home with 
proper honours and the men dismissed 
to their barracks and their banquets. 
But in realiiy the difficulties of a task 
like that which the Government have 
undertaken in Egypt were, in one sense, 
only begun at Tel-el-Kebir ; and it would 
be a misfortune if the people of England 
were to cease to feel in the later stages of 
the affair the interest which they showed 


en oying foreign travel very highly ; but wə 
must take human nature as we find it; and 


the fact remains that while many people go 


abroad from sheer ciriosily, the indulgence 
of which often brings but litile satisfaction, 
the handling of a familiar print takes them 
half way home again, and consoles them 
with the reflecion that they are, aiter all, 
not so far distant from their own hearth. 
The time was, and not so very 
ago, either, when Galignani’s Me.senger. 
and i: alone, supplied the craving of the 
tourist for home news. From it people had 
to learn what they “ were saying in England ; ” 


long 


in the earlier. Arabi is about to disappear 
from the scene, and his army has long 
ago been scattered. The questions which 
he set himself to solve with the blunder- 
ing self-confidence of an Oriental on whom 
a first success had smiled are now in the 
hands of others, whose skill and know- 
ledge of all the difficulties involved are 
very different from his. Lord Dufferin 
has been for some weeks at Cairo, closely 
engaged in the siudy both of the history 
of Arabi’s outbreak and of the mode in 
which the re-settlement of Egypt may be 
best attained. In a short time we may 
look for some authoritative statement of 
the resolutions to which he has come, but 
meanwhile indications are not wanting of 
the lines on which they will proceed. Lord 
Dufferin has had time to arrive at a clear 
idea of the nature of Arabi’s attempt. He 
sees that originally the whole movement 
was a military quarrel between the two 
factions of the army, the fellah or Arab 
faction and the Turkish and Circassian 
faction ; and that, in efect, the first move- 
ment of Arabi and his fellow-colonels was 
a movement directed against the rule of 
the Turkish officers, who monopolized the 
chief commands in the army and the chief 
influence in the Khedivial Court. Their 
first success, in February, 1831 (when 
the Khedive was forced to release them 
from arrest), made them marked men; 
from that mument it was bitter enmity, a 
question of position, and perhaps of “fe 
and death, between them and the Turkish 
party, headed by Riaz. The September 
revolt and the forcible overthrow of Riaz 
was the natural result of that state of 
things, and with that success the danger 
of the movement began. The Turkish 
element once subjected to the fellah ele- 
ment in the army, the next step was 
for Arabi to consolidate his influence with 
the people and the soldiers by attacking 
the influence of Evvopeans in Egypt. In 
this he had, as might have been expected, 
an easy success. All Egyptian officials, 
from the higher employés at the Cairo 
public offices down t9 the village tax- 
gatherers, were unanimous in denouncing 
a foreign financial! system which acted as 
a most eflicient check upon financial cor- 
ruption and the system of baksheesh. 
Every soldier and officer in the army 
was equally opposed to a system which 
kept down the military expenditure, and 
limited both the numbers and the pay 
of the suldiery. The mass of the people, 
too simple to reflect that the checks which 
the officials and the soldiers were for re- 
moving were checks esiablished in their 
interest, followed blindly in the train of 
the “ National ” leaders, and soon offered 
the spectacle with which we are all fami- 
liar. But throughout the whole move- 
ment the leaders had a confidence that 
was based onother considerations than that 
of their own local popularity, They be~ 
lieved that the Sultan, forgiving them their 
anti-Turkish origin on the strength of the 
aid which they might lend him in his 
Panislamic schemes, was with them. Still 
more, they believed that the Powers of 
Europe would be preyented from interfer- 
ing by mutual jealousies, They were well 
aware of the incessant friction and the per- 
petual conflict of influence which had pre- 
vailed between the English and the French 
officials ever since the joint Control was 
founded, and, indeed, that dated from long 
before any joint Control had ever been 
heardof. ‘That they should have made 
this calculation on this important point is 
not surprising. The surprising thing, 
perhaps, is that they proved to be wrong. 
The ex-Khedive, Ismail, who is credited 
with a number of good sayings which he 
may or may not haye uttered, is reported 
to have bidden farewell to the English and 
French Controllers with the phrase ‘‘ My 
unfortunate country will be your Schles- 
wig-Holstein.” Arabi thought that the 
two Governments were so persuaded of 
this danger that he might safely play what 
mischief he pleased; and that he was 
undeceived was owing to the fact that he 
did not appreciate—the steady resolve of 
the English people that there was a point 
beyond which Egyptian misgovernment 
must not be permitted, The question be- 
fore Lord Dufferin at this moment is, what 
advjce he shall tender to the British Go- 
vernment as to the way to prevent mis- 
government for the future.-Times. 


money it has appropriated to pay for public 
works. It can only go on doing this a 
very litle longer av the best, and the 
longer it goes on the more overwhelming 
will the burden of fixed liabilities become. 
While it may, therefore, be possible to 


what was the current of public opinion ; 
what the weather was like; how the eles- 
tions had gone; who had won the race of 
the day ; whe vas dead, had married, or had 
a son and heir ~ ard all the i‘ems of domestic 
intelligence which, in crossing the seas, 
men do not cease to care about. Nowadays, 


agree with M. Ribot that there ir Paris, Rome, Geneva, Dresden, telegram 
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a ails knee We re ie are posted up an hour or two after they ap- 
po." i ep: pinion | pear in London; and so the edge is taken off 

that the public works can easily | the hungry appetite for political, social, or 


be proceeded with on the scale traced in | financial tidings. But in days gone by that 
the first sketch of the Budget published at 
the beginning of the year. It must be 
remembered that in addition to the deficit 
on the Extraordinary Eudget for 1833, it 
is estimated that there willbe one of more 
than £4,000,000 on the ordinary one, 
which provides for an expenditure of 
£122,526,)00, and that the indirect taxa- 
tion of the country has recently been re- 
vealing a tendency to stagnate, if not to 
decline in yield, which may well cause the 
real deficit. to be larger. Supposing that 
the Government is able to meet its extra- 
ordinary outlay, either by further resort 
to the public funds in its hands or by the 
issue of Treasury bills, it will still have 
this large deficiency on the ordinory Bud- 
gct to face in the course of next year, with 
the prospect, unless expenses are very 
much cut down for 1884 or taxes heavily 
increased, of having to encounter new de- 
ficits att he year’s end. The prospect is 
not ruinous, but it is full of peril. Some 
nations can struggle on with yawning de- 
ficiencies for many years, and seem to be 
none the worse ; but in France it will not 
be so. The persistence in a policy of fabu- 
lous and unchecked expenditure is conse- 
quently by far the worst danger with which 
the Republic has been threatened since it 
was established, and smooth utterances do 
not lessen that danger. 


everybody ; and Galignants Messenger was re- 
garded as a friend in need by every self- 
exiled Englishman. 

The wonder is, perhaps, thai it should have 
been able to hold its own so successfully 
against the innovations of more recent date. 
Eut the Messenger still flourishes like the 
geen bay tree, and shows no signs of decay 
or decrepitude. Several attemp.s have beea 
made at various times to supplant or super- 
sede it, but without avail. At one time it was 
thought that the multiplication of railways 
would have the effect of leaving it out in the 
cold, if any one was eaterprising enough to 
start a similar paper at Zurich, at Berne, 
or at Turin. It is vnquesiionable thet 
Paris, together with France generally, 
has suffered in some devree from these 
causes, and that were it not for the speciat 
attractions of the French capital Paris would 
no longer be on the Continental high road. 
But though attempts have been made on more 
than one occasic1 to follow rather than to 
alter the centre of gravity in this respect, 


France, without causing the slightest embar- 
rassment to Galignani’s Messenger. 
never had a quarrel with the Republic; it 
paid no special 
has acted like a sensible and well-bred 
foreigner in a land in which it was bound to 
be reserved, and not to make any one a pre- 
sent of its opinions. Uniformly eclectic, it 
has always made a point of citing every shade 
of opinion, and siding with none ; and at one 
time it may be said to have served to educate 
Englishmen into hearing both sides in 
politics to an extent that was not practised 
upon him at home. Many men read only those 
newspapers that agree with them, or with which 
they agree ; but once across the Channel, 
if they have to fall back upon Galignani’s 
Messenger they are compelled, if Tories, to 
hear what Radicals think, if Radicals, to 
peruse what Tories maintain, A man who is 
snowed up ina Swiss inn, or is confined to 
his hotel in lialy by three days of steady sub- 
Alpine rain, is much too well pleased at get- 
ting anything to read to quarrel with the 
opinions expressed, Haw many lanely even: 
ings, how many long days Galignant’s Mes- 
senger has cheered, being read from cover to 
cover, from the first page to the last, the 
reader being eyed hungrily by some other 
wayfarer, who was wondering all the time 
when his turn at the one journal in the house 
was to come. Albert Smith made one of his 
entertainments popular by a patter song on 
the subject of the Messenger ; and though it 
might now sound a little oyt of date, it re- 
vives the memory of days when newspapers, 
like travellers, were fewer ; but the travellers 
themselves just as happy, if not happier, 

The success acquired by the brothers Galig- 
nani is an instance of what may be done by 
men with heads on their shoulders, with their 
eyes constantly open, their intelligence on the 
alert, and oo À to seize any favourable op- 
portunity of filling their purse by satisfying 
one of the unsatisfied longings of mankind, 
Brescia is known in Italy by the proud title 
of Brescia la farte; and “ forte” is brave as 
well as strong; and the Galignani who came 
from Brescia certainly did not belie the cha- 
racter of their native town. Courage and 
endurance are required for the establishment 
and maintenance of such an_ enterprise 
as they carried to a successful issue, just 
as much as they are for defending a 
citadel or raising a siege. No doubt the 
moment comes when the enterprise, as the 
yhrase is, more or less ‘‘ carries on itself ;” 

ut the moment is not reached till after years 
of patient methad, organising zeal, and stead- 
fast perseverance. Nar was it only by their 
newspaper that the Galignani brothers have 
been so widely known, ‘Their establish- 
ment in the Rue de Rivoli has long been 
the resort of all classes of Englishmen living 
in or passing through Paris—a place where 
all information that was wanted was to be 
had. If a man needed a courier, off he 
went to Galignani; if he wanted a book, a 
cook, or a carriage, he knew well that he 
would find it or hear about it there. In 
Anglo-French Society the Galignani who has 
just died, at a ripe old age, was a familiar 


figure; and hospitality was exercised on pọ 
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ENGLAND AND EGYPT. 

The Cairo correspondent of the Standard 
telegraphed on Wednesday night :— 

The reports which reach us from the Sou- 
dan are most conflicting. On the one hand 
it is confidently stated that the Egyptian troops 
have been completely annihilated at Darfur, 
and that Obeid has surrendered. On the 
other side it is reported that the Mahdi has 
retired into winter quarters in the Hassanieh 
country, and that his followers are demora- 
lised and dispersing. The Government at 
any rate seems to consider that energetic 
action is still necessary, for regiments, as 
soon as formed, are despatched with all haste 
to Khartoum. Fifteen hundred more troops 
are to le..ve to-morrow, and these will bring 
the total contingent already sent to this desti- 
nation to nearly five thousand, Asa proof 
of the good impression produced on the native 
population by the recent British intervention 
on behalf of Arabi, | may mention that public 
prayers have been offered in many mosques, 
not ouly in Cairo, but also in the provinces, 
for the Queen of England, as the Mirror of 
Justice. Such a fact is probably without 
precedent in the annals of the Mahometan 


world, 
———— aa 


Sir Ricnarp Tempte on Eoypr, — Sir 
Richard Temple, speaking at a Conservative 
meeting in the Midlands, said that, rightly or 
wrongly, we were masters of the situation in 
Egypt, but no one knew exactly in what way 
England was going to make use of the enor- 
mous advantages she had gained. Two things 
they might confidently expect to be attained— 
at all events the Conservative party would 
doubtless demand that they should be attained, 
They were—first, tnat the British interests in 
the passage of our troops, merchants, traders, 
and ships, both of war and commerce, through 
Egypt should be inviolably secured ; that the 
great British enterprises and industries which 
had been established in Egypt on the faith of 
British protection should be secured from 
robbery, plunder, and every sort of violence, 
and that there should be no more burning of 
factories, no more massacres of indvidual 
Europeans ; and, secondly, that inasmuch as 
probably it was gut of the question that we 
should annex Egypt, it followed that we must 
teach the Egyptians to govern themselves. 
After all, no blessing we could confer upon an 
Eastern people was so great as that political 
education, that training in the art of self- 
government, in which we, after centuries of 
trial, had become permanently proficient, 
Such an education was better far than the 
greatest of our material benefits, better than 
the extended irade, the augmented cultiva- 
tion, the improved communications—better 
than all those things was the true lesson in 
tae art of self-government ; and that lesson it 
remained for British statesmen and adminis- 


trators to teach the people of Egypt. 


single sheet had to satisfy the curiosity of 


Galigna.ri’s Messenger has held its own, and 
has never moved from Paris. It has never by 
any chance made enemies, being credited 
with an impartiality that was as wise in the 
brsiness sense as politic in a larger significa- 
tion. Dynasty has succeeded Dynasty, and 
Government has followed Government in 


It has 


allegiance to the Empire. It 
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small scale by the successful Italians whom 
Englishmen regarded as Englishmen, and 
Frenchmen looked upon as Frenchmen. In 
works of benevolence they were always fore- 
most, and many poorand destitute foreigners in 
Parishave had reason to bless their name. It 
may be that, with the progress of railways and 
the dissemination of other newspapers, the 
once sole friend of the travelling briton hun- 
gering for a journal is destined gradually to 
disap ear; but, even if it has to succumb to 
the tate common to most success.ul enter- 
prizes at last, its name will remain historical 
—an honourable monument of the commer- 
mercial genius and journalistic acumen of 
these brave Brescians. 


: ae 
LORD DERBY ON PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 

Lord Derby was entertained at dinner 
on Wednesday night by the president of 
committees of the Manchester Reform 
Club, and was afterwards present, together 
with many Lancashire members of Parlia- 
ment, at a soirée. Mr. W. Mather, presi- 
dent of the club, occupied the chair. The 
Chairman, in offering a welcome to Lord 
Derby, alluded to the rumours that he was 
about to join the Ministry :— 

Lord Derby, who was loudly cheered, said 
he did not go there to talk about himself, but 
he cou'd not refuse to answer the appeal 
which the chairman had made to him. He 
could assure them that in connecting himself 
with the Liberal party he did not take a leap 
in ihe dark. That it was a step long, care- 
fully, and deeply considered, and that once 
taken it would not be retracted. (Loud 
cheers.) The chairman had told them that 
one object of the meeting was to strengthen 
the position of Mr. Gladstone. He felt with 
them heartily in that respect, and the first 
word he would utter that night upon any 
public subject must be words of congratulation 
on the position which is occupied by the 
Government and by those who sympathise 
with their success. His lordship thea went 
on to say—I don’t suppose it has often hap- 
pened that a Ministry which has been nearly 
three years in existence has found itself 
stronger at the end of that time than it was at 
the beginning. (Cheers.) The commoa ru.e 
is that Ministers stari with an initial impulse 
of popularity which carries them on triumph- 
antly for a time, but which after two or three 
sessions diminishes, and in the end dies out. 
Especially is that apt to be the case with 
Governments which are compelled by the cir- 
cumsiances of the time to try bold experi- 
ments and to provoke the opposition of 
powerful interests. We know that the last 
three years have been years of difficulty and 

ublic danger. (Hear, hear.) We know 
that the revolut‘onary state of things in Ire- 
land has compelled the adoption of measures 
which in the ordinary condition of society 
would not have been r quired, and, not being 
required, would not have been justified. It 
would not have been unreasonable to have 
expected a considerable defeciion in conse- 
quence. As a matter of faci there have been 
no defections numerically important. A ma- 
jority of more then 100 is not o ten main- 
tained long; seais are vsvally lost at by- 
elections which were carried only by the en- 
thvsiasm generated ina great struggle. But 
in the present instance no seat has been lost 
but one, and Salisbury, though a very re- 
spectable borough, is a very small one, It is 
a place where numbers were very equally 
divided, and where personal influence noto- 
riously pleyed an important part. I think we 
may fairly set Liverpool egainst Salisbury, 
and the contest at Liverpool has a double sig- 
nificance, not only on account of the result, 
but because a Conservaiive candidate who 
calls himself a Tory-Democrat is a new figure 
on the political siage. I hold, then, that we 
are justified in saying that Mr. Gladstone's 
Cabinet is as much tiuasted a‘te: three years’ 
tia! as it was tras‘ed before that trial, 
and that the commission which it received 
from the constituencies in 1880 would, if op- 
por.unity offered, be renewed to-day. That 
is only saying, in other words, that it is doing 
the work which the country wants done. I am 
not talking to you in a purely party sense, 
although I am addressing a pztiy audience, 
There is room in our English community 
for both the great political conneciicns 
into which it is divided. There have been, 
and there may be egain, times when ihe 
dominant feeling is really Conservative, and 
in such times it is better for everybody that 
Liberals should be in opposition. Just now, 
and I think for some years to come, there is 
basiness on hand which a Conservative Min- 
ister, siill more a high Tory Minister, could 
not undertake and watch. If he did under- 
take, his followers weuld not allow him to 
perform. We require the drag as well as the 
wheels, but just now at least we do not want 
a drag powerful enough to stop the coach al- 
together. (Applause.) The truth is, gentle- 
men, thatit daes not depend upon one politician 
or another whether events shall move in a cer- 
tain direction, That is seitled for us by causes 
which are very little under individual control. 
What we can determine is whether the 
stream which no power known to us can 
arrest shall follow on equaily and steadily in 
channels arranged for it, or whether it shall 
be dammed up by temporary obstacles, which 
at one moment shall cause it to stagnate and 
at another to break through in a dangerous 
and destructive torrent. (Cheers.) It has 
been contended of Jate that the cultured and 
educated intellect of the country is mostly 
inclined to oppose reform in a popular sense. 
I doubt the fact, I see no evidence of it, but 
if it were a fact I should regard it as a matter 
not of boasting, but of alarm and revret, be- 
cause it would indicate a state of things we 
have never known yet in the history of this 
country ; astate of things in which the compara- 
tively harmless antagonism of partiọs would be 
replaced by the far more dangerous war of 
classes. From that danger more than from 
any othe: it is the business of a well-consi- 
dered Liberalism to protect us, Turning to 
the affairs of the moment, that of which you 
will probably a me to speak first is the 
unhappy and ditlicult complication which has, 
I am afraid, not wholly ended with the Egyp- 
tian war. I am not going to discuss the ques- 
tion retrospectively, What has happened 
cannot be undone. And if, as I believe, and 
as probably you believe, our Ministers have 
sincerely endeavoured to avoid the war into 
which they have been driven, I am not careful 
to inquire wheter it would have been possible 
so to play the diplomatic game as to bring 
about a different result. It is so easy ‘and it 
is so useless to be wise after the event, 
(Laughter.) One or twa points I may just 
touch upon, Nobody has ever, to my know- 
ledge, denied—I am sure I never have—that 
while we occupy India we have interests in 
Egypt. The Suez Canal and the overland 
route make it impossible to treat Egypt as we 
might treat other parts ofthe Turkish Empire 
—as a country with which we have nothing 
to do. In the next place, we have been, Pe 
probably are, entangled in a network of inter- 
national engagements ; but what seems to me 
the most important feature in the transaction 
which led to the war is this. The French 
Government were more eager to meddle in 
the matter than we were. Now, it wasa 
reasonable expectation that when two Powers 
like England and France say to a country 
like Egypt, ‘‘ You must do this or that,” the 
rest of Europe not interfering, there will be 
no quarrel and no war; and that I do not 
doubt was the calculation of our Government. 
What they did not foresee, what they could 
not foresee, was the sudden withdrawal of 
France, which probably did more than any- 
thing else to encourage the military party in 
Egypt to a resistance of which otherwise hey 
would never have dreamed. That, in my 
view, is the explanation of the whole tran- 
saction. It will always be possible for men 
to differ on the question whether we ought to 
have fought Arabi, but there will be very 
little difference of opinion as to this that the 
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Cabinet, in giving that order to fight, c#m 
have acted only under the conviction of imi- 
perative necessity. (Cheers.) Now as’ to the 
more practical question what are we to do 
next? It seems to me to be impossible for an 
outsider to speak otherwise than in g general 
terms. One thing is clear, we have no? busi- 
nes; in Egypt a day longer than it is neces- 
sary to restore order. You hear talk —not, 
indeed, of arnexation called by that n::me— 
boi of some kind of protectorate, whi ch is 
che same thing in disguise. That isa policy 

which recommends itself to all that party—a 
party which may be small but is often noisy— 

(laughter\—which thinks that England can 

never hold territory enough, and that the 

more provinces we have to defend the stronger 

we shall be. (Renewed laughter.) And it is 

pressed upon us by pol‘iicians, more abroad 

than at home, I believe, who are under no 

such delusion, hut to whom it would be an 

advantage or, at least, a satisfaction to break 

up the good understanding between England 

and France. (Hear, hear.) To the party of 

reaciion throughout Europe it would be a real 

triumph if the two first nations of Europe 

could be set by the ears. Those hopes and 

those ideas, by whomsoever they may be 

sustained, it is our duty to defeat. (Cheers.) 

What we have got to do is to 

set the Khedive on his legs, to sup- 

port him in making necessary reforms, 

and then, if it be possible, to let him 

stand by himself. Our neighbours in France 

seem to have turned their activity to the ac- 

quirement of colonies, and have got hold of 

‘unis by a series of proceedings which cer- 

tainly were more clever than scrupulous. 

They appear to be playing the same game in 

Madagascar. Now, it is always unpleasant 

to look on and see things done which seem to 

us unjust, and if friendly mediation can prevent 

an invasion of Madagasc:r, we shall be quite 

right to try it—(cheers)—but it is not a ques- 

tion which would justify anything beyond 
friendly mediation; and if, as seems likely, 

the matters in dispute between France and 
Madagascar are mere pretext and the seizure 
of a part of the enormous island is a foregone 
conclusion, there is nothing for us to do. 

(Hear, hear.) 

Lord Derby then discussed the state of Ire- 
land and the legislation called for in regard 
to England, arguing that united the Liberal 
party must continue predominant in the 
councils of the State. Answering a remark 
by the Chairman, Lord Derby said he covld 
assure them that in conneciing himself with 
the Liberal pariy he did not take a leap in 
the dark ; that it was a step long, carefully, 
and deeply considered, and that once taken it 
would not be retracted. r 
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MR. GLADSTONE'S JUBILEE. 

The Prime Minisier was privately presented 
on Wednesday with a congratula'ory address, 
by the London and Counties Liberal Union, 
on his completion of fifty years of public life. 
Appended thereto were the signatures of the 
oliicials of 223 Liberal Associations and Clubs 
in the metropolis, the Home Counties, and 
some contiguous shires. The whole is en- 
closed in a handsome folio volume, bound in 
morocco. The following is a text of the 
address :— 

“ To the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, 
M.P., etc.—Sir,—We venture, on behalf of 
the associations we represent, to offer you the 
sincere and hearty congratulations of the 
Liberals of the Metropolis and the Home 
Counties, upon your approaching completion 
of fifty years of public lite, rendered memor- 
able by the many distinguished services you 
have rendered to your country. We ‘enter 
tain a strong conviction that you have woa 
the es.eem and confidence of the Liberal 
Party, because of yaur evident desire and be- 
c use of your earnest efforis, acting in that 
spirit, to secure the eractment of measures 
tending to promote the permanent happiness, 
p-osperity, and contentment of the whole 
people. From the time of your entrance into 
vabiic life as a member of the first reformed 
-arliament, you have taken a distinguished 
par. in the werk of the House of Commons 
and your name is so directly associated with 
many valuable reforms that your political 
career has become identified with political 
progress, especially in connection with 
the great measures of finance which have 
so largely avgumented the prosperity 
of the nation. It is the earnest de- 
sire of the Libecal Par.y in the Metropolis 
and the Home Counti2s that your valuable 
services in connection with these reforms 
should receive recognition at a great public 
meeting, similar to those that have on several 
occasions taken place in the northern and 
midland districts; and as the jubilee of your 
public life is so nearly coincident with the 
ubilee of the Reform Act of 1832, it would 
e exceedingly appropriate to celebrate both 
events at the same time. We would, more- 
over, urge upon your consideration the value 
of such a cemonstration in stimulating the 
growing activity of Libcralism in the south of 
Kingland, It is, we think, perfectly obvious 
that any celebration of the kind would be 
incomplete without your presence. We beg 
therefore, earnestly to invite your attendance 
at a great Liberal meeting, to be held in or 
near London, the time and place to be subse- 
quently arranged, and we trust that your 
numerous engagements will permit you to 
attend such a demonstration, accompanied by 
other members of your Administration. We 
can pramise you a hearty welcome, and we 
ere satisfied that your presence would be of 
the greatest advantage to the Liberal cause, 
Assuring you of our profound and sincere 
respect, and hoping that we may be favoured 

with an affirmative reply, We are,” ete, 

The Greek Committee of London presented 
an adress, in which they said ;—‘‘ To Greeks 
in particular you will ever be the Statesman 
who has returned with filial piety to the seed- 
bed of modern civilisation a vigorous plant of 
freedom and self-government. If Greece has 
touched you with the magic of her poetio 
geuius, you have repaid her to the utmost of 
your power. You togok a large part in 
restoring the Ionian Isles to the mother 
country; you gave her Thessaly ; and it is to the 
same enlightened policy that the yet uneman- 
cipated Greeks look for the consummation of 
their hopes. Whilst your name will be 
handed down to posterity as that of a states- 
man who has contributed in an eminent de- 
gree to the prosperity and grandeur of your 
country, it will furthermore ever carry with it 
the gratitude of the nationalities upon whom 
having the power, you have used it to bestow 
some of the blessings with which England is 
so richly endowed.” 

Mr. Gladstone received over 150 telegrams 
on Wednesday, congratulating him on the 
attainment o! his fiftieth year devoted to the 

ublic service. Telegraph messengers fol- 
owed each other in quick succession to the 
official residence in Downing-street, and huge 
bags of congratulatory letters arrived at each 
post hour. All day Downing-street was filled 
with carriages, Whose owners were visiting 
the right hon. gentleman. Many of those 
—_ were political friends; Earl Granville 
Lord Hartington, Lord Wolverton, and other 
prominent persons were among those who 
visited, Among those from whom letters 
were received were the following :— The 
Prince of Wales, the Speaker, the members 
of the Cabinet without exception, who were 
out of town; several Ambassadors to the 
Court of St. James, and those who had been 
attached to the Foreign Embassies; several 
Greek bodies, one in London, the others from 
Greece ; personal friends too numerous to 
mention, and the same might be said of the 
Premier’s political supporters. A great num- 
ber of letters were received from ‘‘ Admirers.” 
It would be impossible for Mr. Gladstone to 
answer all the letters he received. 

The Press Association is informed that Mr 
Gladstone received a long congratulatory tele- 

ram from the Khedi hed cs een 
ive, couched in the most 
riendly terms. The right hon. gentleman 


also had a telegram f 
ment. ~ ara tho reok Govern- 
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The Proprietors and Staff of GALIGNANI'S 
MESSENGER tender their sincere and grate- 
ful thanks to the members of the English 
and French Press for the sympathy they 
have so spontaneously shown in connection 
with the death of Mr. William Galignani. 


Great Britain, 
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THE NEW CHANCELLOR OF THE 
EXCHEQUER. 

Mr. Gladstone has resigned the office of 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and Mr. 
Childers has been appointed his successor, 
quitting the post of Secretary of State for 
War. This arrangement does not vacate 
Mr. Childers’s seat, being simply an ex- 
change of one office under the Crown for 
another. The electors for Pontrefact will, 
therefore, not be called upon to exercise 
their suffrages. The transfer of offices is 
the condition precedent of the further 
Ministerial adjustments which we have 
previously indicated. In uniting in his 
own person the posts of First Lord of the 
Treasury and Chancellor of the Exchequer 
on the construction of his present Cabinet, 
as towards the conclusion of his former 
Government, it was doubtless Mr. Glad- 
stone’s intention to make financial reform 
a special feature of his Administration. 
The defeat of the Liberal party iu the elec- 
tions of 1874 frustrated this aim then; 
and the unfortunate enterprises of 
Lord Beaconsfield’s Ministry, fol- 
lowed by the unhappy Egyptian com- 
plications, ‘have interfered with its 
later execution. There may still be oppor- 
tunity for carrying it into effect, but Mr. 
Gladstone no longer feels that super- 
fluity of strength which would justify him 
in charging himself personally with the 
enterprise. The only justification for the 
Union of the two offices of First Lord of 
the Treasury and Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer in one person thus ceases, and Mr. 
Gladstone has promptly severed their te- 
nure. The arrangement involved some 
sacrifice, though for greater good, of the 
legitimate ambitions and of the fair poli- 
tical rewards of Mr, Gladstone’s associates, 
and the Prime Minister has acted with 
judgment in not perpetuating it when the 
purpose for which it was instituted seems 
no longer likely to be realised. —Of Mr. 
Childers’s fitness for the post on which he 
now enters there can be no question. If 
not dignissimus he is dignus. Probably 
the City, which knows them both very 
well, would have preferred Mr. Goschen. 
Mr. Goschen has shown more signs of ori- 
ginality, and inventiveness, and variety of 
jntellectual resources, than Mr. Childers 
has yet displayed. But Mr. Childers’s 
health is understood to have made his 
relief from the laborious duties of Minister 
of War a necessity, and the ulterior 
arrangements connected with Lord Derby’s 
entrance into the Cabinet required a shift- 
ing of offices within it rather than a 
further recruiting of Ministers from out- 
side. Doubtless Lord Derby will not be 
the only new Cabinet Minister. Probably 
before Parliament meets again Sir Charles 
Dilke will enter the Cabinet; but the re- 
adjustment immediately in contemplation 
made either Mr. Childers’s retirement from 
the Government or his nomination to the 
Ministry of Finance the most convenient 
arrangement. We do not know how far 
Mr. Goschen’s views with respect to the 
County Franchise,conscientiously professed 
and maintained, still stand in the way of 
‘his entrance into an Administration to 
which he would give strength. It may be 
that his objection is not to household suf- 
Yrage in the counties absolutely, but to 
household suffrage by itself and apart 
from a concomitant measure of redistribu- 
tion. However this may be, Mr. Childers 
and not he becomes Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, and the appointment, if not abso- 
futely the best, is yet, as we have said, 
practically the most convenient, and, apart 
from comparisons which are a little un- 
certain and invidious, is good in itself.— 
Daily News. 
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AN EPIDEMIC OF FIRES. 
tt is not surprising that the occurrence 
in rapid succession of several fires of the 
first magnitude should incline people to 
think that there is more than accident at 
the bottem of some of them. It is a cu- 
rious, but, we believe, perfectly well veri- 
fied fact, that fires are always most nume- 
rous in times of commercial depression. 
Supposing this to be so the exact relation 
of cause and effect is not very accurately 
ascertainable, though several more or less 
plausible explanations of the phenomenon 
present themselves. The origin of the 
fire at Hampton Court Palace 1s known, 
‘and was perfectly simple. The unfortu- 
nate woman who has lost her life seems to 
have upset a spirit lamp, and so set fire to 
the clothes of her bed. But we are still 
entirely in the dark regarding the causes 
of the fires in Wood-street and at the 
Alhambra Theatre ; and; so far as we 
learn, nothing has been discovered re- 
garding the origin of Thursday's fire in 
Dublin. We do not under-estimate the 
difficulty of making a discovery of this sort. 
Fire is such atruly devouring element, that 
unless checked at an early’ period it 
seldom leaves much evidence of its cause be- 
hind. We allude, ofcourse, to those cases in 
which an accident is not the obvious and un- 
mistakeable beginning of the disaster. 
With a majority of fires, however, their 
origin is wrapped in obscurity. Smoke is 
‘seen issuing from a window, and by the 
time an alarm is given and those compe- 
tent to observe have arrived on the scene, 
ithe flames have generally reached a pitch 
which prohibits any examination whatever 
wf the spot where the fire originated. For 
‘aught any one knows or is able to find out 
to the contrary the fire may have been the 
deliberate work of an incendiary. For it 
«annot be doubted that few crimes are 
‘more easy of commission than incendiar- 
ism, or more difficult to discover after- 
wards, given the requisite means and op- 
portunity. And that both means and op- 
ortunity are readily obtainable by those 
who really seek them is pretty certain. 
‘Take the case of a manufacturer who, 
finding his trade falling off and his affairs 
‘getting involved, should begin to think 
‘how advantageous it would be to him if he 
could exchange his warehouse and unsale- 
‘able stock for the large sum for which 
they are insured. Who can doubt that in 
‘such a case the manufacturer could if he 
chose set fire to ‘his premises with only a 
remote chance of detection. Possibly, 
> would not do it with his own hand, 
ut 
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service. We do not suggest that incen- 
diarism of this sort is of at all frequent 
occurrence. On the contrary, we should 
be sorry to believe that so heinous a crime 
ever occurs more than once or twice in a 
generation. But we wish to point out that 
itis by no means impossible of commission. 
Then, again, a fire may easily result from 
the malice of an enemy. An employé 
under sentence of dismissal would not 
have long to wait before finding an oppor- 
tunity of setting his master’s premises in 
a blaze, and in all probability all proof of 
his crime would be swallowed up in the 
genera! destruction of the property. To- 
gether with this we should remember that 
there are many chances against the acci- 
dental origin of fires. Except in the case 
of inflammable air or spirit being upset at 
the same time that bedclothes or other 
combustible articles are ignited, it is not 
likely that a fire so caused would spread. 
If we consider how difficult it often is to 
light a fire in a stove, when all the con- 
ditions of rapid and complete combustion 
are present, it will be seen that circum- 
stances are rather against than in favour of 
the chance of accidentally ignited curtains 
or bed-clothes communicating with the 
surrounding woodwork, and so setting fire 
to the whole house. Altogether, it must 
be admitted, we fear, that primd facie 
there is a good deal of evidence in favour 
of the theory that incendiarism is at the 
bottom of a great many more fires than is 
commonly believed. . The remedy for 
such a state of things is not easy to find, 
but that it ought to be found no one will 
deny. In 1880 there were two thousand 
one hundred and ninety-four calls to fires 
in London, one hundred and sixty-two of 
which proved to be serious. The total is 
an increase of one hundred and fifty-three 
on the previous year, and is two hundred 
and twenty-four more than the average of 
the last ten years. Making all deductions 
for the increase in the aumber of houses 
in the metropolis during the same period, 
and we still have a very alarming record 
of conflagrations. Something ought cer- 
tainly to be done to diminish its propor- 
tions.— Morning Post. 
THE “GLADSTONE CULT.” 
Already, we (St. James’s Gazette) fancy, 
the Gladstone cult is going out. It has 
been forced a little too hotly of late; its 
preachers and its scribes have overdone 
their business, and thereby have insured 
an earlier reaction than might otherwise 
have happened. Besides, it is not in nature 
that the country can be long content with 
intellectual activities, however ‘‘ prodi- 
gious ” they may be, which are destitute 
of judgment and false to principle. And 
so must the Prime Minister’s activities be 
described by whosoever knows the truth 
about them and dares to tell it. With the 
history of the last two or three years 
plainly before us, there is no hazard in 
saying that his claims to be called great 
are pretty much the same as those of the 
gentleman who walked a thousand miles 
in a thousand hours. His readiness, his 
endurance, his vast capacity for work, and 
his yet more astonishing capacity for orat- 
ing at all times and seasons are truly 
wonderful in a man of his age—wonderful 
and fascinating. And it may have been 
remarked, perhaps, that nearly all the 
Jubilee panegyric has turned upon the 
athleticism of the Minister’s intellect and 
its versatility. And why? Simply be- 
cause nothing better can be said of it. But 
intellectual force, address, and hardihood 
do not’ equip a Minister, even though he 
can at the same time boast of the purest 
and best intentions. Though nervous 
energy is an admirable thing in itself, and 
though there is no gift more fortunate for 
its possessor or more pleasing to others 
than the ‘‘ gift of the gab,” yet these are 
but contributories to statesmanship at 
their best, and are not of jts essence. It 
is even possible for a man to abound in 
nervous energy, and yet to be mad ; it is 
possible to have a most flowing and most 
winning tongue, and yet to be neither 
wise nor good. Be it observed, 
we do not say that Mr. Glad- 
stone is mad, in {the common under- 
standing of the word, nor that he isn’t 
good. But we de say that all the vigour 
and hardihood and flexibility of his mind 
can never compensate for the one thing 
wanting. What we had to say of him at 
the beginning of the session he made more 
true before its close; and the nearer he 
approaches the end of his career, the 
nearer will it come into the light. What 
makes a statesman, what alone entitles 
any man to pretend to rule and guide an 
empire, is that combination of faculties 
which we usually describe as “‘ judgment.” 
Foresight, discretion, a fine common-sense 
exhibited in the just calculation of con- 
ditions and chances, — these make the 
true statesinan. A Minister may have 
great gifts, but if he shows neither 
foresight nor discretion, if his anticipations 
are commonly falsified and his calculations 
generally wrong, then to talk of him as a 
statesman is to talk nonsense. And 
though Mr. Gladstone's admirers, and yet 
more his liveried littérateurs, may exclaim 
against such an opinion in their shrillest 
tones, yet is it a matter of demonstration 
out of his own mouth that it is a just 
opinion. There is scarcely a single point 
in his conduct and in his legislation 
during the whole period of office since 
Lord Beaconsfield’s defeat that does not 
prove him the victim of delusion. One 
after the other they have been founded on 
calculations that have proved false and 
anticipations fore-doomed to disappoint- 
ment. Even where affairs have gone well 
with him, as in the case of Egypt, they 
have yet taken a course which he did not 
foresee, and in direct contradiction of all 
that he purposed and expected. And this the 
country could not fail to find out, and is 
finding out ; while at the same time it has 
more and more reason to be shocked with 
his audacity in juggling with pledges and 
principles. They may say what they please 
who love him, but the days of his popu- 
larity are drawing to a close; and if when 
he retired in 1874 he left his party in dis- 
tress, were he to retire now he would 
leave his politics in confusion. This it is 
which makes the entrance of Lord Derby 
into the Government a matter of so much 
importance to the Liberal party. It gives 
them a new lease of hopeful expectancy , 
and this hope will be all the more lively 
after the address which his lordship de- 
livered at Manchester yesterday. In that 
address he proclaimed himself a thorough- 
going ‘vert, even taking up with the jargon 
of his new creed in a most surprising 
manner. But we shall allow ourselves to 
say that though the whole.tone and tenor 
of Lord Derby’s speech will give great de- 
light and encouragement to the party of 


his adoption for a time, yet it will not be. 


long before he brings upon them and upon 
the country great embarrassments. No 
sooner does he open his mouth as a Libe- 
ral leader than he justifies all what we an- 
ticipated from him. What he had to say 
about Egypt, about France, about the ne- 
farious designs of the Geman Governments 
is pregnant with mischief; and we shall 
be surprised if the mischief does not declare 
itself even before his lordship’s views have 
time to be translated into a policy. But 
that is far too large and far too serious a 
matter for us to enter upon to-day. 
See 
THE MALAGASY ENVOYS. 

The cordial welcome which the Malagasy 
Envoys received at the Fishmongers’ Hall 
on Thursday evening gave audible expres- 
sion to the feeling with which their visit to 
this country is generally regarded. They 
came to England ifthe hope of being able 
to avert the grave and unprovoked danger 
which threatens the tranquillity of their 
beautiful island; and the Prime Warden, 
in proposing the toast of their health, was 
able to show that in the interests of civili- 
sation, no less than on grounds of humanity, 
they are entitled to the public sympathy :— 

Mr. Fordham stated that, although about 
sixty years ago the Malagasy people had no 
wriiten language and were ina condition of 
absolute barbarism, no fewer than a thousand 
schools now exist in the island, while the 
annual value of the forcign trade of the 
country is great. This is a sufficient answer 
to the statements of the Paris Press that the 
Hovas are hostile to improvement, and that 
in fact as a people they are but one degree 
removed from the savage state. The testi- 
mony of Admiral Gore Jones is emphatic as 
to the absurdity of this view; and if any are 
still disposed to entertain it such a speech 
as the Chief Envoy made on Thursday night 
is well calculated to * place the matter 
in a true light. He stated that by the help 
of the English, and also of the French, the 
Malagasy had abandoned their former bar- 
barous and superstitious practices, and having 
reached the foot of the ladder of civilization 
their ambition was to climb that ladder in 
order to become the equals of more favoured 
nations. Sucha spirit deserves every en- 
couragement, and the Envcy was justified in 
saying that if the peaceful progress of his 
country was arrested in order to gratify the 
reckless cupidity of men who only seek their 
own advantage, it would be a shameful act. 
This is strong language, but it is justified by 
the facts of the case. The Envoy declares 
that his countrymen are‘anxious to fulfil all 
their international obligations, and that in 
ponar they are perfectly willing to give 
ull effect to the treaty they concluded with 
the French in 1868. There ought therefore to 
be no real difficulty in settling the dispute be- 
tween France and Madagascar; but it is not 
likely to be settled unless the French abandon 
pretensions inconsistent alike with the Treaty 
of 1868 and the independence of Madagascar. 
—Daily News. 


The Worshipful Company of Fishmongers 
gave a banquet on Thursday night at their 
hall on London Bridge. The guests num- 
bered about 170. Mr. John Hampden Ford- 
ham, Prime Warden, presided, and the com- 
pany included their Excellencies Ravonina- 
hitriniarivo (Principal Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs) and Ramaniraka, First and Second 
Envoys from Madagascar; the Lord Mayor 
and Sheriffs, Mr. Justice Chitty, Mr. Justice 
Pearson, the Master Cutler of Sheffield, Rev. 
W. C. Pickersgill (interpreter to the Malagasy 
Envoys), MM. Andrianiti and labibisoa 
(native secretaries to the Malagasy Envoys), 
M. A. Tacchi (secretary to the Envoys), Mr. 
S. Proctor (Consul for Madagascar), Colonel 
W. R. Robinson (United States Consul for 
Madagascar), the Mayor of Folkestone and 
Portsmouth, Alderman Sir T. Dakin (Warden), 
Sir R. Carden, M.P., Sir A. Lusk, M.P., the 
Master of the Grocers’ Company, Sir J. B. 
Monckton, Sir J. T. Nelson, Sir J. M‘Garel 
Hogg, M.P., Mr. Torrens, M.P., Mr. Hop- 
wood, M.P., and others. The loving cup 
having been passed round, the Prime Warden 
gave the loyal toasts, followed by that of 
“The Army, Navy, and Reserve Forces,” 
which was responded to by Lieut.-General 
Sir R. Taylor, K.C.B., and Colonel Mark 
Stewart, Wigtownshire Artillery Volunteers. 
The Lord Mayor returned thanks for the 
toast of his own health and that of the Cor- 
poration of London. 

The Prime Warden then said: I have great 
pleasure in proposing ‘‘ The health of their 
Excellencies the Envoys from Madagascar,” 
whom we gladly welcome as our honoured 
guests this evening. (Loud cheers.) Their 

Ixcelleucies come from a country which not 
long since was sunk in heathenism and bar- 
barism, but which during the past few years 
has been opened in a remarkable manner to 
Christianity and civilisation. Asa proof of 
that, I may mention that, although about sixty 
years ago there was no written language, 
there are now about 1,000 schools in the 
island, and many thousand copies of the Holy 
Scriptures in the Malagasy language, pub- 
lished by the British and Foreign Bible So- 
ciety, have been purchased by the native 
Christians. Commerce has likewise so much 
extended of late years that the estimated an- 
nual value of the imports and exports is no 
less than £1,000,000. I might dwell upon 
other facts of great interest in the present 
condition of Madagascar ; but I cannot refrain 
from paying a warm tribute of respect to those 
devoted missionaries, some of whom are with 
us to-night, to whose labours the present 
prosperity of Madagascar is. under Provi- 
dence, so greatly owing. (Cheers.) A dark 
cloud is now hanging over Madagascar. I 
believe I may assure their Excellencies that 
in the object of their mission to Europe they 
have the hearty sympathy of the citizens of 
London. (Loud cheers.) We earnestly hope 
that in the councils of that great nation which 
is our nearest neighbour a just and pacific 
policy, which is the truest interest of any Go- 
vernment, will prevail, aud that the indepen- 
dence of Madagascar, under the rule of its 
present enlightened Queen, will be secured 
from all dangers of foreign aggression and 
the blighting influences of a misnamed Pro- 
tectorate. (Loud and prolonged cheering.) 

His Excellency Ravoninahitriniarivo, who 
was most warmly received, responded in his 
native tongue as follows, the speech being 
translated sentence by sentence into English 
by the Rev. W. C. Pickersgill? Mr. Prime 
Warden, my Lord Mayor, and Gentlemen— 
It is a source of exceeding pleasureto me and 
my colleague thus to enjoy your good wishes 
for our welfare. Hereby we see that, although 
we are strangers from the outside of Europe, 
we are welcomed by the citizens of London, 
renowned for civilisation, as men receive 
their equals. (Cheers.) For, had your thoughts 
of us been otherwise, you might have turned 
us into the Zoological Gardens, perhaps, and 
fed us amongst the animals. (Laughter.) 
Your words are true, sir, about our land 
being at one time covered with darkness and 
idolatry. But, through the help and teaching 
which have come from you English, and from 
the French also—(cheers)—we have struggled 
to leave our ignorance behind us, and have 
come to the foot of civilisation’s ladder; we 
are no longer lying asleep in the mire below. 
(Cheers.) And I tell you most truly, gentle- 
men, that our ambition is to climb that 
ladder, and that we fail to see what right any 
other nation has to prevent us from or ye: | 
in peace. (Loudcheers.) Whatever of goo 
is brought to us by foreigners we receive with 
gladness, and we desire that good should come 
to us in greater abundance. We wish that 
right-dealing men from Europe and America 
should come to our land, bringing commerce 
to benefit us, and everything which will 
advance our people in that which is true. 
(Cheers.) But if our beloved country, which 


isan island, and far away, ig to 


always disturbed by the reckless cupi- 
dity of men who seek only their 
own advantages, and threatened 5 the 
ever-conflicting politics of Europe, that, we 
say, will be a shame and a hindrance to our 
rising at all. (Cheers.) And sowe aregrate- 
ful, sir, for the sympathy of the citizens of 
London. with the object of our present mission. 
Verily, we do not want to quarrel with France. 
(Kear; hear.) She is one of the great and 
wise nations of the earth, respected even by 
yourselves—(cheers)—and certainly by us, 
who still are weak. Our object is to carry 
out faithfully the treaties which our Govern- 
ment has made with her and other Powers. 
But there is one thing which astonishes us not 
a little. We are a people who pay great 
respect to foreigners. Every stranger who 
has visited our island is a witness to that. 
(Cheers.) And we know not how it is that by 
some the respect which is due to us in return 
is transferred to the barbarians, Sakalava, who 
have refused the humanising influences of 
Europe altogether. It is our fervent desire, 
sir, that your good wishes may be realised in 
the unbroken independence of Madagascar. 
(Loud cheers.) And, lastly, we thank you 
most sincerely for the toast you have just 
drunk. We assure you that the courtesy and 
friendliness which we have reccived in this 
great City of London will never be forgotten 
by us. They will be, in the language of our 
Malagasy proverb, like kine that are born in 
summer pasturages, at once both pleasure and 
profit, and the kindness you have shown us 
this day will be as the beef hump, which used 
to be the meed of the bold warrior—our 
mouths are filled with it, and our hearts reflect. 
(Cheers.) 
THE DUBLIN ARRESTS. 

Experience warns us not to entertain too 
confideat a hope that the two men whom 
the Dublin police have arrested as being 
implicated in the Phoenix Park assassina- 
tion are really the guilty men. Neither, 
on the other hand, ought we to be dis- 
couraged by the fact that the evidence of 

satitication adduced at the private inquiry 
on Thursday has not satisfied the magis- 
trate :— 

The men are still detained in custody. So 
long a time has passed since the murder oc- 
curred that the two or three persons who for 
a few seconds glanced at the party of assas- 
sins, as they drove in frantic haste from the 
scene of the crime, may well have a difliculty 
in saying whether the men they are con- 
fronted with now are the men they saw then. 
If the murderers were not disguised, they 
have, we may be sure, done their best to alter 
their appearance since. In no case would a 
mere identification from memory have been 
sufficient proof, but from what our correspon- 
dent tells us of the way in which the arrest 
was rendered possible, we may infer that di- 
rectly incriminating evidence is not want- 
ing. The convictions obtained hitherto in 
cases where, in popular opinion, impunity 
was assured to the guilty men, the 
spectacle of accomplices and friends in 
the witness-box telling in full the tale 
that had been kept secret so long, have terro- 
rised and disorganised the Organisation of 
Terror. The offer of rewards for private in- 
formation was the only thing necessary to 
induce those who feared for their own necks 
to anticipate their confederates by denouncing 
them. After the first clue was obtained the 
process of disintegration was simplified. The 
suspected persons being examined separately 
were horrified at finding that the Crown 
knew so much. The very outrages which the 
conspirators committed in order to paralyse 
the progress of law have served to help its 
officers. The inquiries which followed the 
attack. on Mr. Field led, in fact, to the dis- 
coveries of which the Phenix Park arrests 
are the first fruit. Meanwhile, the mere 
existence of the Curfew Rule, whilst it does 
no honest citizen any harm, prevents the 
Secret Societies from contriving retaliatory 
measures. If the paviour and the leather 
currier who are now in custody were really of 
the Phænix Park gang, the Home-rule theory 
as to the American origin of the plot would 
seem to be disproved. By remaining so long 
in Ireland they showed either a very nice 
appreciation of the vigilance of the police at 
the ports, or an extraordinary confidence in 
the strength of the Association of which they 
were the instruments.—Standard. 


—_—_—__a___—_ 

THE PHGNIX PARK MURDERS. 

The Dublin correspondent of the Standard 
says :—Several of the persons who had been 
examined at the inquest on Lord Frederick 
Cavendish, and who saw the assassins driving 
from the park, were afforded an opportunity 
of seeing the prisoners (whose arrest on sus- 

icion of being concerned in the Phoenix 
ark murders we have already announced), 
with a view of recognising them. Mr, Curran, 
however, did not deem the identification suf- 
ficient, and refused to act on it. Meanwhile 
the prisoners are detained at the Exchange 
Court Police-office, where further witnesses 
will be enabled to see them, and it is possible 
that that may be charged at the Police-court 
to-morrow. 

After the attack was made upon Mr. Field, 
the police expressed the belicf, from the 
private information which then came to hand, 
that that outrage would probably lead to the 
capture of the park murderers, and they are 
now confirmed in that view. Some of the 
informers knew very little and others a 
great deal ; but the detectives were enabled 
to get a direct chain of information by 
patching all the items together. For the last 
ten or twelve days Mr. Curran, Q.C., with 
Mr. Jenkinson, Chief of the Criminal Investi- 
gation Department, and Mr. Mallon, Super- 
intendent of the Detective Division, have been 
engaged on a most important private inquiry 
at the Castle. The approvers have informed 
against each other in an extraordinary 
fashion. They have during the week been 
subjected to rigorous examinations. Some 
individuals sent for by the police, and ques- 
tioned as to their participation in the secret 
organisation, became so alarmed at finding 
the authorities knew so much that they readily 
told more. A portion of the inquiry has been 
directed to an examination of the witnesses 
who saw Mr. Field stabbed, pursued the car, 
and were enabled to get a glimpse at the 
assassins. The inquiry at the Castle on 
Thursday did not terminate till past six o'clock. 

The British Medical Journal says :—New 
complications have arisen in this important 
case since our report last week. The fever 
was making favourable progress when, on 
Saturday, December 9, Mr. Fawcett had three 
distinct attacks of spasmodic cough, accom- 
panied with hemorrhage from the mouth. 
The last of these attacks, at seven p.m., was 
especially severe, and produced great distress 
and oppression of the breathing, but it happily 
yielded to the treatment which was immedi- 
ately applied. Subsequently, on December 11 
and 12, there were recurrences of the hemorr- 
hage to a smaller amount. It is well known 
that such hemorrhages are not unfrequent in 
typhoid fever and diphtheria. The medical 
attendants are satisfied that the blood flowed 
from the upper part of the air passages and 
trickled into the lungs, thus producing the 
distressing difficulty of breathing which was 
observed in the attack of Saturday evening 
last. Since Saturday clots of blood and 
fibrinous casts of the smaller tubes, resulting 
from the previous hemorrhage, have been ex- 
pectorated. On December 13 symptoms of 
rheumatism appeared in the arms; but at 
present the principal anxiety is the fear that 
fresh hemorrhage may occur and obstruct the 
air tubes. There is also some ground for un- 
easiness lest lung-mischief should be caused 
by the clots effused in the former hamorr- 
hages. We are glad to learn, however, that 
so far the risks alluded to have not arisen to 
any writes ope; and ari is reason to an- 
ticipate Mr. awcett’s completerecovery from 
his serious illness, x 


THE FIRE AT HAMPTON COURT 
PALACE. 

As we stated in a telegram yesterday a fire 
broke out on Thursday morning at Hampton 
Court Palace in the apartments piera m i by 
Mrs. Crofton, on the third storey of one 
of the front dwellings in Fountain-court. 
About half-past seven Mrs. Lucas, between 
50 and 60 years of age, the cook, was getting 
out of Led, when, it is stated, she accidentally 
upset a spirit lamp, and thereby set fire to 
the bed clothing. In her fright the cook ran 
out of the room for assistance, and having 
aroused the other inmates made her way back 
to her bedroom, in spite of their entreaties 
not to do so. It was seen that the apartment 
was completely enveloped in flames, and the 
dense smoke prevented the servants following 
her. Ina few minutes the fire had spread 
to the drawing-room, and bursting through 
the windows cast a luril glare over the pre- 
cincts of the Palace, but the reflection was 
not visible at any distance owing to the dense 
fog which prevailed. The alarm by this time 
had been conveyed to all accessible quarters, 
and the stationary steamer in connection with 
the main at the bottom of the Palace grounds 
was soon at work, the hydrants being rapidly 
attached. As promptly as possible the mem- 
bers of the brigade stationed at the Palace got 
the hydrants into action, and did excellent ser- 
vice in keeping the fire in check, A large 


body of men of the 4th Hussars, stationed at 


the barracks in close proximity to the scene 
of the fire, were hastily summoned, and were 
successful in removing a large quantity of 
property from the lower floors of the building. 
A few minutes later the steam engine from 
Kingston came up, quickly followed by 
those from Twickenham and Richmond. 
The supply of water was all that could be 
desired, and an immense quantity was soon 
pouring on to the burning mass. Repeated 
attempts were made to enter the room in 
which the outbreak occurred, but without 
success. After the fire had somewhat di- 
minished a search was made, and the body of 
Mrs. Lucas was found lying near the door. 
The remains were at once removed. Athalf- 
ast nine the fire was completely extinguished, 
hut not before a large portion of the valuable 
paintings, tapestry, and furniture of Mrs. 
Crofton were completely destroyed, as well as 
some property belonging to Lady Grey, in- 
jured by water and removal from the base- 
ment. Fortunately, the historic relics and 
paintings so much admired by the public were 
not injured, 

Hampton Court Palace and the parks sur- 
rounding it have, says the Evening Standard, 
been in exceeding favour with the people of 
the metropolis, as a holiday resort, ever since 
the year after the accession of the Queen to 
the throne, for one of the very first acts of 
her reign was to dedicate this Palace and its 
adjacent parks to the public for ever. Atthat 
period the chief attraction lay in the parks, 
Bushey with its unequalled avenue of ches- 
nuts, and the park immediately surrounding 
the Palace, with its glorious avenues running 
down to the Thames ; with itsnumerous lakes, 
flower gardens, terraces of stone, vinery (with 
the finest vine in England), and its maze, 
near the wilderness where strangers never 
failed to derive endless amusement in attempt- 
ing to thread its devious ways. The Palace 
itself was at first an object of curious attention, 
more than an attraction, celebrated for its 
associations with Cardinal Wolsey and his 
famous receptions; with Henry VIII. and his 
queens ; with the birth of Edward VI., and 
the death of Jane Seymour; and as the resi- 
dence in succession of many monarchs, and 
with strange vicissitudes in their histories. 
Thus it was the happy residence of Charles 
I., and for a time his prison-house ; the 
favourite residence of Cromwell ; the scene 
of many joyous celebrations in the time of 
Charles Ii. ; the country residence of William 
III., by whose directions the park and 
gardens took very much the form they pre- 
serve to the present day, and where he 
met with the accident which ended in 
his death. Queen Anne here resided 
over the dull routine of Court life; and 
here afterwards came two of the Georges, 
the First and the Second, to complete 
the procession of Monarchs who have 
made the Palace their home since some 
Monks first erected a manor-house on the 
site before the Domesday survey. The inci- 
dents attendant upon the coming and the 
going of so many crowned heads, and upon 
the occupation of the Palace through so many 
centuries, invested every portion of the 
building with the deepest interest to the stu- 
dent of history, the archeologist, and the 
stranger from the most distant parts of the 
world, so that the news of the fire within its 
precincts will excite the solicitude of thou- 
sands of people in all parts of the globe. 
There is little need to tell of its famous courts 
—three in number, of its quadrangles and 
fountains, of its cloisters and galleries—the 
gencral features of the building are well re- 
membered by those who have only paid but 
one visit to it. 

The magnificent suites of rooms and corri- 
dors, rich in their associations of Royal and 
noble occupants ; and the halls and chambers, 
with their exquisitely groined ceilings, and 
windows, stored with quaint armour and 
weapons of war, with here and there a bed- 
chamber filled with antique furniture, and 
hangings of gold and silk; the walls hung 
with the finest examples of Holbein, Lely, 
Kneller, West, and the cartoons of Raphael 
-(priceless in value) are things which few 
educated people have not either seen or 
heard of. 

The Rooms and Halls of the Palace were 
only gradually stored with the treasures they 
now contain; but these did not make up the 
whole of the accommodation which the Palace 
affords, and a large number of suites of apart- 
ments were set apart by the Queen as resi- 
dences for reduced ladies—the widows, sisters, 
and daughters of men of noble rank, or of 
those who had deserved well of the Monarch. 
Here, surrounded by the signs and emblems 
of Royal State, the ladies spent their declin- 
ing years; and it is perhaps creditable that 
never before has such a dire disaster as this 
fire broken out in any chamber occupied by 
them. 

Since the Palace and grounds have been 
thrown open to the public as many as 50,000 
people have been known to visit them in one 
day; and the average per year is between 
200,000 and 300,000. 

The collection of pictures numbers about 
one thousand, and were hanging on the walls 
and galleries of the State apartments. These 
comprise the famous series of Court Beauties 
by Sir Peter Lely and Sir Godfrey Kneller ; 
the cartoons by Raphael; and a splendid 
collection of specimens by the old masters. 
None of these have been injured; and the 
collections of old armour and old furniture 
are also said to be uninjured, with the ex- 
ception of some old State beds and their 


furniture. 
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THE HEALTH OF MR. FAWCETT. 

Mr. Faweett’s condition was rather less 
satisfactory on Thursday evening. The new 
symptoms indicated in the annexed bulletin 
are, however, not of serious import, and at 

resent afford no increased cause for anxiety. 
Until the fever has exhausted itself frequent 
fluctuations may be anticipated. So far the 
course of the disease has not been unfavour- 
able, and the prospect continues to be very 
hopeful. 

he bulletin posted on Thursday morning 
stated that Mr. Fawcett had passed a quiet 
night,and that there was some further improve- 
ment in his symptoms. At twenty minutes 
aa nine on Thursday night the following 
ee, dated fifty minutes earlier, was 1s- 
sued :— 

“Mr. Fawcett has had no recurrence of the 
hemorrhage; the state of the lung has improved, 
but there are symptoms of articular rheumatism, 
with slightly increased pulse and a sAN 

Signed) ‘‘ ANDREW Crank, M.D 
“E. Wricut, M.R.C.S. 
« J. Foro Anperson, M.D. 


VE, GARRETT-ANDERSON, M.D, 
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MR. GLADSTONE. 
The Town Clerk of Newark has received 
the following letter from Mr. Gladstone :— 
' 10, Downing-street, Whitehall, Dec. 13. 
“My dear Sir,—I thank you much for forwarding 
1 


to me the address from the Town Council of the 
borough of Newark, which has reached me to day, 
congratulating me on the occasion of the fiftieth 
anniversary of my return to Parliament. _I can as- 
sure you I set a special value on this congratula- 
tion from the place which chose me as its repre- 
sentative in 1832, and allowed me thus to form the 
first link of connection with political life. I 
heartily wish prosperity to the town of Newark.— 
I remain, faithfully yours, W. E. GLADSTONE.” 

The following letter was received on 
Thursday. by Sir James Picton, in reply to a 
private letter addressed to Mr. Gladstone in 
the hope of inducing him to accede to a 
request about to be made to him by 
Liberals :— 

a “ Downing-street, Whitehall, Dec. 13. 

Sir, I am directed by Mr. Gladstone to thank 
you for your letter, a assure you that he fully 
shares your feelings with regard to the important 
victory in Liverpool. He is sensible of the com- 
pliment which you propose, but he is continually 
at this time receiving requests for his attendance 
at political gatherings, which he is compelled, on 
personal and other grounds, to decline; and he 
regrets that he cannot make an exception in the 
present care. Iam to add Mr. Gladstone's hope 
that you will avert any formal application such as 
that to which you refer. Iam, Sir, your obedient 
servant, Horace Seymour.” 

The formal invitation has been abandoned. 
—~<—____—_- 

THE LOUGH MASK MURDERS. 

After the verdict of the jury had been given 
on Wednesday evening in the trial at Dublin 
of Patrick Higgins for the Lough Mark mure 
ders, the accused appeared much agitated. 
Through the interpreter he said that he left it 
to God and the Virgin that he never lifted 
hand or foot on the man, and the court might 
do with him what they liked —His Lordship: 
As the prisoner does not understand the En- 
glish language, and as there are other pri- 
soners to be tried on the same charge, I for- 
bear at present from making any observations 
in passing sentence upon him. Concurring, 
as I do, entirely and completely in the justice 
and necessity of the verdict of guilty as found 
by the jury, I consider it my duty at the same 
time to state that, in my opinion, the prisoner 
is the least guilty of the prisoners concerned 
in this murder, and that the evidence has 
produced in my mind a firm belief that the 
design of the murder did not orginate with 
him. Another observation I make because an 
opportunity might not arise for making it 
again. I understand that the rent on ac- 
count of the non-payment of which this crime 
was committed has since been paid, but the 
only result of the crime, so far as his life is 
concerned, is that he will never see his house 
or his land again. It is not permitted to me 
to hold out to him any hope in this world. 
The Judge then passed sentence of death in 
the usual form, the execution to take place 
on January 15th.—When thoe interpre- 
ter had communicated the sentence the pri- 
soner outstretched his hand and, going on his 
knees, said in Irish, ‘‘ Welcome be the will 
of God.” One of the jurors said that the jury 
did not wish to express any opinion as re- 
gards the amount of guilt of tho present 
yrisoner, as there were two others to be tried, 

ut his lordship, in passing sentence, having 
mentioned that Patrick Higgins was the least 
guilty, they fully endorsed that opinion, 
Judge O’Brien: I shall take care to present 
to the authorities the expression of your opi- 
nion. The prisoner was then removed, and 
the court adjourned. 

Commenting on the conviction of Patrick 
Higgins for the Lough Mask murders, the 
Freeman's Journal says:—‘‘ We may note 
that, like Mr. Justice Barry in sentencing the 
five men who had pleaded guilty to tha 
Maamtrasna massacre, and who have been 
since reprieved, Judge O'Brien did not as- 
sume the black cap in passing sentence upon 
Patrick Higgins. The incident is said not to 
be without significance.” The Dublin Express 
says :—‘ Incontrovertible evidence has shown 
that the objects of the mercy of the Ladies’ 
Land League were those who were accused 
of murder, and, being in gaol, had no need of 
relief. It is no longer a secret why the ao- 
counts were not audited, and why the dis- 
position of the funds is considered a mystery. 
The conviction of Higgins is more than a 
murderer removed beyond the power of doing 
harm. It is a crushing exposure of the Land 
League.” The /rish Times says :—‘‘ The 
crime itself of the murder of the Huddys was 
unrelieved in its horror by any mitigation, 
Its premeditation and the desperately callous 
sadined of disposing of the bodies all show a 
confidence in impunity that startles still when 
recalled,” 
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Tue Wearner.—On Thursday the weather 
in the metropolis was cold, raw, and damp, 
with an overcast sky, and in the forenoon a 
good deal of white fog in the strects, The 
temperature, generally speaking, was lower 
than that of Wednesday, the shade tempera- 
ture on the latter being 45 deg. and on 
Thursday 40 deg. The wet bulb on Wed- 
nesday registered 43 deg., and yesterday 
marked 40 deg. The ice on all the parks 
is much cut up, sloppy, and rapidly dissolving. 
A thaw set in at Cambridge Thursday morn- 
ing, and continucd all day, notwithstanding 
which a skating match took place at Bury 
Fen, for which the champion ol the principal 
fen skaters entered.—(1 Thursday after- 
noon William Collins ( ), platers’ marker, 
Barrow-in-Furness, weat with his twa 
brothers to the Ormsgill reservoir. He put 
on his skates, and when about half-way across 
the reservoir was scen to sink through the 
ice. A ladder and ropes were obtained, but 
owing to the dangerous state of the ice the 
body was not recovered. Snow again fell on 
Thursday throughout North Wales, and now 
lies at an average depth of considerably more 
than a foot. Although a thaw prevailed on 
Thursday night there was every appearance 
of further heavy downfalls.— A Dundee cor- 
respondent writes :—The severity of the 
storm in the east of Scotland suffers no 
abatement. Very little additional snow has 
fallen since Wednesday afternoon, and the 
wind has fortunately continued light. Tha 
frost is exceptionally keen, and this ( Thursday) 
morning the reading of tho thermometer 
ranged from 14 to 23 degs. The air is pier- 
cingly cold. Several ice accidents are re- 

orted, happily none of them fatal.—The dead 
keds of a policeman named John Drummond, 
of the Berwickshire police, was found near 
Bassendean, some miles from Gordon, where 
he was stationed. It is supposed that, being 
overtaken by fatigue on going his rounds 
amid the snow, he sat down to rest, fell 
asleep, and perished. Drummond, who had 
been only a few weeks in the service, was 
27 years old. 

Tue Satvation Arsy at Exetrer.—Thero 
were renewed disturbances in connection with 
the Salvation Army, processions at Exeter on 
Sunday, and the magistrates were on Tuesday 
occupied some hours in hearing two cases 
which arose out of the rioting. On Friday 
and Saturday cards were issued inviting the 
members of the ‘‘ Skeleton Army” to assemble 
and prevent the processions of the Salva- 
tionists; and the latter, anticipating a dis- 
turbance in consequence, met on Sunday at a 
place different to that at which it is their 
custom to assemble to form a procession, 
They thence proceeded through the streets, 
headed by a band and followed by a great 
crowd, who hustled them on the way. On 
arriving at the ‘‘ Temple ” a disorderly scene 
occurred, and two men were arrested. Ona 
of them, a member of the Salvation Army 
band, alleged that the other man—a Skele- 
tonite—had, with some companions, hustled 
him several times during the march, and at 
the “ Temple ” had jens upon him. In the 
struggle which followed both fell to the 
ground, and were then arrested. The Skele- 
tonite averred that he was first struck by the 
other man with the cymbals he was carrying. 
After hearing a number of witnesses the 
bench fined the Salvationist 2s. 6d. and costs, 
and the Skeletonite 10s. and costse 
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THE NEW CHANCELLOR OF THE 
EXCHEQUER. 

Mr. Gladstone has resigned the office of 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and Mr. 
Childers has been appointed his successor, 
quitting the post of Secretary of State for 
War. This arrangement does not vacate 
Mr. Childers’s seat, being simply an ex- 
change of one office under the Crown for 
another. The electors for Pontrefact will, 
therefore, not be called upon to exercise 
their suffrages. The transfer of offices is 
the condition precedent of the further 
Ministerial adjustments which we have 
previously indicated. In uniting in his 
own person the posts of First Lord of the 
Treasury and Chancellor of the Exchequer 
on the construction of his present Cabinet, 
as towards the conclusion of his former 
Government, it was doubtless Mr. Glad- 
stone’s intention to make financial reform 
a special feature of his Administration. 
The defeat of the Liberal party in the elec- 
tions of 1874 frustrated this aim then; 
and the unfortunate enterprises of 
Lord Beaconsfield’s Ministry, fol- 
lowed by the unhappy Egyptian com- 
plications, have interfered with its 
later execution. There may still be oppor- 
tunity for carrying it into effect, but Mr. 
Gladstone no longer feels that super- 
fluity of strength which would justify him 
in charging himself personally with the 
enterprise. The only justification for the 
Union of the two offices of First Lord of 
the Treasury and Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer in one person thus ceases, and Mr. 
Gladstone has promptly severed their tc- 
nure. The arrangement involved some 
sacrifice, though for greater good, of the 
legitimate ambitions and of the fair poli- 
tical rewards of Mr, Gladstone’s associates, 
and the Prime Minister has acted with 
judgment in not perpetuating it when the 
purpose for which it was instituted seems 
no longer likely to be realised.—Of Mr. 
Childers’s fitness for the post on which he 
now enters there can be no question. If 
not dignissimus he is dignus. Probably 
the City, which knows them both very 
well, would have preferred Mr. Goschen. 
Mr. Goschen has shown more signs of ori- 
ginality, and inventiveness, and variety of 
intellectual resources, than Mr. Childers 
has yet displayed. But Mr. Childers’s 
health is understood to have made his 
relief from the laborious duties of Minister 
of War a necessity, and the ulterior 
arrangements connected with Lord Derby’s 
entrance into the Cabinet required a shift- 
ing of offices within it rather than a 
further recruiting of Ministers from out- 
side. Doubtless Lord Derby will not be 
the only new Cabinet Minister. Probably 
before Parliament meets again Sir Charles 
Dilke will enter the Cabinet; but the re- 
adjustment immediately in contemplation 

made cither Mr. Childers’s retirement from 
the Government or his nomination to the 
Ministry of Finance the most convenient 
arrangement. Wedo not know how far 
Mr. Goschen’s views with respect to the 
County Franchise ,conscientiously professed 
and maintained, still stand in the way of 
his entrance into an Administration to 
which lie would give strength. It may be 
that his objection is not to household suf- 
frage in the counties absolutely, but to 
household suffrage by itself and apart 
trom a concomitant measure of redistribu- 
tion. However this may be, Mr. Childers 
and mot he becomes Chancellor of the Ex- 
ehequer, and the appointment, if not abso- 
lutely the best, is yet, as we have said, 
practically the most convenient, and, apart 
from comparisons which are a little un- 
certain and invidious, is good in itself.— 
Daily News. 
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AN EPIDEMIC OF FIRES. 


It is not surprising that the occurrence 
in rapid succession of several fires of the 
first magnitude should incline people to 
think that there is more than accident at 
the bottom of some of them. It is a cu- 
rious, but, we believe, perfectly well veri- 
fied fact, that fires are always most nume- 
rous in times of commercial depression. 
Supposing this to be so the exact relation 
of cause and effect is not very accurately 
ascertainable, though several more or less 
plausible explanations of the phenomenon 
present themselves. The origin of the 
‘fire at Hampton Court Palace is known, 
and was perfectly simple. The unfortu- 
nate woman who has lost her life seems to 
‘have upset a spirit lamp, and so set fire to 
the clothes of her bed. But we are still 
entirely in the dark regarding the causes 
of the fires in Wood-street and at the 
Alhambra Theatre; and, so far as we 
learn, nothing has been discovered re- 
garding the origin of Thursday's fire in 
Dublin. We do not under-estimate tke 
difficulty of making a discovery of this sort. 
Fire is such atruly devouring element, that 
winless checked at an early period it 
„sadom leaves much evidence of its cause be- 
hind. We allude, of course, to those cases in 
whieh an accident is not the obvious and un- 
mistekeable beginning of the disaster. 
‘With a majority of fires, however, their 
origin is wrapped in obscurity. Smoke is 
seen issuing from a window, and by the 
time an alarm is given and those compe- 
tent to observe have arrived on the scene, 
the flames have generally reached a pitch 
which prohibits any examination whatever 
-of the spot where the fire originated. For 
‘aught any one knows or is able to find out 
‘to the contrary the fire may have been the 
deliberate work of an incendiary. For it 
cannot be doubted that few crimes are 
more easy of commission than incendiar- 
ism, or more difficult to discover -after- 
wards, given the requisite means and op- 
portunity. And that both means and op- 
portunity are readily obtainable by those 
who really seek them is pretty certain. 
‘Take the case of a manufacturer who, 
finding his trade falling off and his affairs 
getting involved, should begin to think 
how advantageous it would be to him if he 
-could exchange his warehouse and unsale- 
-able stock for the large sum for which 
they are insured. Who can doubt that in 
-such a case the manufacturer could if he 
.chose set fire to his premises with only a 
remote chance of detection. Possibly, 
he would not do it with his own hand, 
‘but instruments willing and able to com- 
mit the crime would certainly be at his 
service. We do not suggest that incen- 
diarism of this sort is of at all frequent 
occurrence. On the contrary, we should 
be sorry to believe that so heinous a crime 
ever occurs more than once or twice ina 
generation. But we wish to point out that 
itis by no means impossible of commission. 
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Then, again, a fire may easily result from 
the malice of an enemy. An employé 
under sentence of dismissal would not 
have long to wait before finding an oppor- 
tunity of setting his master’s premises in 
a blaze, and in all probability all proof of 
his crime would be swallowed up in the 
genera! destruction of the property. To- 
gether with this we should remember that 
there are many chances against the acci- 
dental origin of fires. Except in the case 
of inflammable air or spirit being upset at 
the same time that bedclothes or other 
combustible articles are ignited, it is not 
likely that a fire so caused would spread. 
If we consider how difficult it often is to 
light a fire in a stove, when all the con- 
ditions of rapid and complete combustion 
are present, it will be seen that circum- 
stances are rather against than in favour of 
the chance of accidentally ignited curtains 
or bed-clothes communicating with the 
surrounding woodwork, and so setting fire 
to the whole house. Altogether, it must 
be admitted, we fear, that primd facie 
there is a good deal of evidence in favour 
of the theory that incendiarism is at the 
bottom of a great many more fires than is 
commonly believed. The remedy for 
such a state of things is not easy to find, 
but that it ought to be found no one will 
deny. In 1880 there were two thousand 
one hundred and ninety-four calls to fires 
in London, one hundred and sixty-two of 
which proved to be serious. The total is 
an increase of one hundred and fifty-three 
on the previous year, and is two hundred 
and twenty-four more than the average of 
the last ten years. Making all deductions 
for the increase in the number of houses 
in the metropolis during the same period, 
and we still have a very alarming record 
of conflagrations. Something ought cer- 
tainly to be done to diminish its propor- 
tions.—Morning Post. 
-e ee 
THE ‘‘GLADSTONE CULT.” 

Already, we (St. James’s Gazette) fancy, 
the Gladstone cult is going out. It has 
been forced a little too hotly of late; its 
preachers and its scribes have overdone 
their business, and thereby have insured 
an earlier reaction than might otherwise 
have happened. Besides, it is not in nature 
that the country can be long content with 
intellectual activities, however ‘‘ prodi- 
gious ” they may be, which are destitute 
of judgment and false to principle. And 
so must the Prime Minister’s activities be 
described by whosoever knows the truth 
about them and dares to tell it. With the 
history of the last two or three years 
plainly before us, there is no hazard in 
saying that his claims to be called great 
are pretty much the same as those of the 
gentleman who walked a thousand miles 
in a thousand hours. His readiness, his 
endurance, his vast capacity for work, and 
his yet more astonishing capacity for orat- 
ing at all times and seasons are truly 
wonderful in a man of his age~wonderful 
and fascinating. And it may have been 
remarked, perhaps, that nearly all the 
Jubilee panegyric has turned upon the 
athleticism of the Minister’s intellect and 
its versatility. And why? Simply be- 
cause nothing better can be said of it. But 
intellectual force, address, and hardihood 
do not equip a Minister, even though he 
can at the same time boast of the purest 
and best intentions. Though nervous 
energy is an admirable thing in itself, and 
though there is no gift more fortunate for 
its possessor or more pleasing to others 
than the ‘‘ gift of the gab,” yet these are 
but contributories to statesmanship at 
their best, and are not of its essence. It 
is even possible for a man to abound in 
nervous energy, and yet to be mad; it is 
possible to have a most flowing and most 
winning tongue, and yet to be neither 
wise nor good. Be it observed, 
we do not say that Mr. Glad- 
stone is mad, in the common under- 
standing of the word, nor that he isn’t 
good. But we de say that all the vigour 
and hardihood and flexibility of his mind 
can never compensate for the one thing 
wanting. What we had to say of him at 
the beginning of the session he made more 
true before its close; and the nearer he 
approaches the end of his career, the 
nearer will it come into the light. What 
makes a statesman, what alone entitles 
any man to pretend to rule and guide an 
empire, is that combination of faculties 
which we usually describe as ‘‘ judgment.” 
Foresight, discretion, a fine common-sense 
exhibited in the just calculation of con- 
ditions and chances, — these make the 
true statesman. A Minister may have 
great gifts, but if he shows neither 
foresight nor discretion, if his anticipations 
are commonly falsified and his calculations 
generally wrong, then to talk of him asa 
statesman is to talk nonsense. 
though Mr. Gladstone’s admirers, and yet 
more his liveried littérateurs, may exclaim 
against such an opinion in their shrillest 
tones, yet is it a matter of demonstration 
out of his own mouth that it is a just 
opinion. There is scarcely a single point 
in his conduct and in his legislation 
during the whole period of office since 
Lord Beaconsfield’s defeat that does not 
prove him the victim of delusion. One 
after the other they have been founded on 
calculations that have proved false and 
anticipations fore-doomed to disappoint- 
ment. Even where affairs have gone well 
with him, as in the case of Egypt, they 
have yet taken a course which he did not 
foresce, and in direct contradiction of all 
that he purposed and expected. And this the 
country could not fail to find out, and is 
finding out; while at the same time it has 
more and more reason to be shocked with 
his audacity in juggling with pledges and 
principles. They may say what they please 
who love him, but the days of his popu- 
larity are drawing to a close; and if when 
he retired in 1874 he left his party in dis- 
tress, were he to retire now he would 
leave his politics in confusion, This it is 
which makes the entrance of Lord Derby 
into the Government a matter of so much 
importance to the Liberal party. It gives 
them a new lease of hopeful expectancy ; 
and this hope will be all the more lively 
after the address which his lordship de- 
livered at Manchester yesterday. In that 
address he proclaimed himself a thorough- 
going ‘vert, even taking up with the jargon 
of his new creed in a most surprising 
manner. But we shall allow ourselves to 
say that though the whole tone and tenor 
of Lord Derby’s speech will give great de- 
light and encouragement to the party of 
his. adoption for a time, yet it will not be 
long before he brings upon them and upon 
the country great embarrassments. No 
sooner does he open his mouth as a Libe- 
ral leader than he justifies all what we an- 
ticipated from him. What he had to say 
about Egypt, about France, about the ne- 
farioys designs of the Geman Governments 
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is pregnant with mischief; and we shall 
be surprisedif the mischief does not declare 
itself even before his lordship’s views have 
time to be translated into a policy. But 
that is far too large and far too serious a 
matter for us to enter upon to-day. 
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THE PACIFIC FORCE IN FRANCE. 
The postponement of the estimate for 
the Tonquin expedition by the French 
Ministry probably foreshadows its aban- 
donment. According to the story told by 
the French papers yesterday, M. Duclere 
had decided to ask for a vote of credit for 
eleven million francs to complete the con- 
quest which M. Rivière has begun in the 
province of Tonquin. The final discussion 
in the Cabinet on the subject took place 
almost simultaneously with the arrival of 
a telegram that 10,000 Chinese troops had 
entered Tonquin, and were prepared to 
— 
make common cause with the Tonquinese 
against the foreign invader. The French 
Ministers were, therefore, confronted with 
the probability of a war with the Chinese 
Empire if they persisted in their forward 
policy on the Red River. The Cabinet 
was divided. The Minister of Marine and 
one of his colleagues, it is said, were urgent 
for action at any cost. The others were 
doubtful. A warm discussion ensued, 
which was terminated—so the story goes 
—by the emphatic decision of President 
Grévy against the vote. Thereupon M. 
Duclerce is said to have torn up the request 
for a credit, and the expedition is said to 
be practically abandoned. Without put- 
ting too much faith in any circumstantial 
accounts of proceedings in Cabinets, there 
seems to be little doubt that the French 
Government are on the point of recoiling 
from the enterprise to which they seemed 
to be committed in the further East. What 
has taken place in the Cabinet about Ton- 
quin offers a close paralled to that which 
took place in the Chamber about Egypt. 
The career of the Forward school has re- 
ceived a sudden check at the moment 
when it felt itself most secure, and the 
pacific spirit of the French democracy has 
reasserted its authority over the policy of 
France. This is very satisfactory. In 
the case of Egypt a Cabinet had to be 
sacrificed before the rulers of France were 
able to appreciate the determination of the 
nation to remain at peace. In the case of 
Tonquin, the check was applied in the 
Cabinet itself. Slowly the truth is spread- 
ing in official quarters that the masses of 
the French democracy are, for the present 
at all events, in no fighting mood. They 
have had enough of intervention in Tunis, 
and are in no humour to countenance 
another M. Roustan in Tonquin. Itis not 
to be wondered at that this change in the 
views of the French electors has not yet 
made itself felt in the remoter regions of 
Asia and Africa, where French command- 
ants and French explorers are seeking to 
extend the influence, the authority, and 
the dominions of France. It was not till 
July that the altered temper of the demo- 
cracy made itself felt in the Chamber. It 
is only this week that it has asserted it- 
self in the Chamber. In time it may cool 
the ardour of the Frenchmen who, stand- 
ing as sentinels on the outposts of the 
empire, spend their lives in dreaming of a 
millennium in which all mankind shall re- 
pose under the tricolour. But Englishmen of 
all people can least wonder that the change 
of mood at the centre has not yet made 
itself felt at the extremities. It is nearly 
three years since the English people de- 
cisively repudiated a policy of aggression, 
but how few of our representatives abroad 
appreciate the far-reaching revolution of 
which last general election was but the 
outward and visible sign! It is a source 
of sincere satisfaction to all who, with Mr. 
Gladstone, regard the Anglo-French 
alliance as one of the most valuable secu- 
rities for the progress of civilisation, that 
the same repugnance to foreign adventure 
which overthrew Lord Beaconsfield should 
be so powerful in the midst of the French 
democracy. It is upon the ascendency of 
that spirit on both sides of the Channel 
that we have to depend forthe maintenance 
of the good understanding between Eng- 
land and France. This fact is one which 
should never be forgotten in all discussions 
of such questions as that of Madagascar. 
It is quite natural that the French of Nossi 
Bé and Réunion and the consuls and com- 
mandants in those parts should fret them- 
selves about Madagascar, and it is inevi- 
table that with a strong pressure from 
colonial and consular advocates of aggres- 
sion the French Government should go as 
far as it safely can in the Forward direc- 
tion. It is all the more likely to do this 
because it is exposed to the re- 
proaches of those who condemn its 
withdrawal from Egypt. Lord Bea- 
consfield made the Afghan War 
all the more readily because he had never 
fought his three campaignsagainst Russia, 
and M. Duclere would no doubt have no 
objection to imitate the English example 
and ‘‘run into something cheap.” So 
long as it is cheap, and entails no fresh 
taxation and no mobilization, the electors 
will leave the Government free to do as it 
pleases. But the moment it has to ask for 
votes of credit or to face a formidable re- 
sistance, the pacific instinct of the French 
democracy asserts itself, and the policy of 
adventure is overruled. The French 
Frères and Rawlinsons are allowed so 
much rope and no more. The moment 
they try to go beyond the limit of their 
tether they are very rudely pulled up. As 
it was in Egypt, as it is in Tonquin, so in 
all probability it will be in Madagascar, 
provided only that no indiscreet language 
on our part rouses French amour propre, 
and enlists the wounded vanity or self- 
respect of the nation on the side of aggres- 
sion. The inherent difficulties of the ex- 
pedition against the Hovas are quite geeat 
enough to lead the French democracy to 
put a veto upon the schemes of conquest 
which are indulged in at Nossi Bé. But 
that veto may not be forthcoming if we 
ruffle French susceptibilities by protesting 
against an expedition which everybody 
knows we have not the least intention of 
preventing by arms. Under these circum- 
stances the Malagasy Envoys may do well 
to consider whether they would not be 
doing more service to their country if, in- 
stead of fomenting a flattering but mis- 
chievous agitation in England, they were 
to devote all their energies to placing 
Madagascar in a proper state of defence. 
It is in the country of the Sakalavas, and 
not in the Fishmongers’ Hall, that the 
French people can be effectively awakened 
to the necessity of leaving Madagascar 
alone.—Pall Mall Gazette. 
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THE MALAGASY ENVOYS. 

The cordial welcome which the Malagasy 
Envoys received at the Fishmongers’ Hall 
on Thursday evening gave audible expres- 
sion to the feeling with which their visit to 
this country is generally regarded. They 
came to England in the hope of being able 
to avert the grave and unprovoked danger 
which threatens the tranquillity of their 
beautiful island; and the Prime Warden, ° 
in proposing the toast of their health, was 
able to show that in the interests of civili- 
sation, no less than on grounds of humanity, 
they are entitled to the public sympathy :— 

Mr. Fordham stated that, although about 
sixty years ago the Malagasy people had no 
written language and were ina condilion of 
absolute barbarism, no fewer than a thousand 
schools now exist in the island, while the 
annual value of the foreign trade of the 
country is great. This is a sufficient answer 
to the statements of the Paris Press that the 
Hovas are hostile to improvement, and that 
in fact as a people they are but one degree 
removed from the savage state. The testi- 
mony of Admiral Gore Jones is emphatic as 
to the absurdity of this view; and if any are 
still disposed to entertain it such a speech 
as the Chief Envoy made on Thursday night 
is well calculated to place the matter 
in a true light. He stated that by the help 
of the English, and also of the French, the 
Malagasy had abandoned their former bar- 
barous and superstitious practices, and having 
reached the foot of the ladder of civilization 
their ambition was to climb that ladder in 
order to become the equals of more favoured 
nations. Sucha spirit deserves every en- 
couragement, and the Envoy was justified in 
saying that if the peaceful progress of his 
country was arrested in order to gratify the 
reckless cupidity of men who only seek their 
own advantage, it would be a shameful act. 
This is strong language, but it is justified by 
the facts of the case. The Envoy declares 
that his countrymen are anxious to fulfil all 
their international obligations, and that in 
particular they are perfectly willing to give 
full effect to the treaty they concluded with 
the French in 1868. There ought therefore to 
be no real difficulty in settling the dispute be- 
tween France and Madagascar; but it is not 
likely to be settled unless the French abandon 
pretensions inconsistent alike with the Treaty 
of 1868 and the independence of Madagascar. 
—Daily News. 


The Worshipful Company of Fishmongers 
gave a banquet on Thursday night at their 
hall on London Bridge. The guests num- 
bered about 170. Mr. John Hampden Ford- 
ham, Prime Warden, presided, and the com- 
pany included their Excellencies Ravonina- 
hitriniarivo (Principal Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs) and Ramaniraka, First and Second 
Envoys from Madagascar; the Lord Mayor 
and Sheriffs, Mr. Justice Chitty, Mr. Justice 
Pearson, the Master Cutler of Sheffield, Rev. 
W. C. Pickersgill (interpreter to the Malagasy 
Envoys), MM. <Andrianiti and  Rabibisoa 
(native secretaries to the Malagasy Envoys), 
M. A. Tacchi (secretary to the Envoys), Mr. 
S. Proctor (Consul for Madagascar), Colonel 
W. R. Robinson (United States Consul for 
Madagascar), the Mayor of Folkestone and 
Portsmouth, Alderman Sir T. Dakin(Warden), 
Sir R. Carden, M.P., Sir A. Lusk, M.P., the 
Master of thé Grocers’ Company, Sir J. B. 
Monckton, Sir J. T. Nelson, Sir J. M‘Garel 
Hogg, M.P., Mr. Torrens, M.P., Mr. Hop- 
wood, M.P., and others. The loving cup 
having been passed round, the Prime Warden 
gave the loyal toasts, followed by that of 
“The Army, Navy, and Reserve Forces,” 
which was responded to by Lieut.-General 
Sir R. Taylor, K.C.B., and Colonel Mark 
Stewart, Wigtownshire Artillery Volunteers. 
The Lord Mayor returned thanks for the 
toast of his own health and that of the Cor- 
poration of London. 

The Prime Warden then said: I have great 
ponm in proposing ‘‘ The health of their 
ixcellencies the Envoys from Madagascar,” 
whom we gladly welcome as our honoured 
guests this evening. (Loud cheers.) Their 
Excellencies come from a country which not 
long since was sunk in heathenism and bar- 
barism, but which during the past few years 
has been opened in a remarkable manner to 
Christianity and civilisation. Asa proof of 
that, I may mention that, although about sixty 
years ago there was no written language, 
there are now about 1,000 schools in the 
island, and many thousand copies of the Holy 
Scriptures in the Malagasy language, pub- 
lished by the British and Forcign Bible So- 
ciety, have been purchased by the native 
Christians. Commerce has likewise so much 
extended of iate years that the estimated an- 
nual value of the imports and exports is no 
less than £1,000,000. I might dwell upon 
other facts of great interest in the present 
condition of Madagascar ; but I cannot refrain 
from paying a warm tribute of respect to those 
devoted missionaries, some of whom are with 
us to-night, to whose labours the present 
prosperity of Madagascar is, under Provi- 
dence, so greatly owing. (Cheers.) A dark 
cloud is now hanging over Madagascar. I 
believe I may assure their Excellencies that 
in the object of their mission to Europe they 
have the hearty sympathy of the citizens of 
London. (Loud cheers.) We earnestly hope 
that in the councils of that great nation which 
is our nearest neighbour a just and pacific- 
policy, which is the truest interest of any Go- 
vernment, will prevail, and. that the indepen- 
dence of Madagascar, under the rule of its 
present enlightened Queen, will be secured 
from all dangers of foreign aggression and 
the blighting influences of a misnamed Pro- 
tectorate. (Loud and prolonged cheering.) 

His Excellency Ravoninahitriniarivo, who 
was most warmly received, responded in his 
native tongue as follows, the speech being 
translated sentence by sentence into English 
by the Rev. W. C. Pickersgill? Mr. Prime 
Warten, my Lord Mayor, and Gentlemen— 
It is a source of exceeding pleasureto me and 
my colleague thus to enjoy your good wishes 
for our welfare. Hereby we sce that, although 
we are strangers from the outside of Europe, 
we are welcomed by the citizens of London, 
renowned for civilisation, as men receive 
their equals. (Cheers.) For, had your thoughts 
of us been otherwise, you might have turned 
us into the Zoological Gardens, perhaps, and 
fed us amongst the animals. (Laughter. 
Your words are true, sir, about our land 
being at one time covered with darkness and 
idolatry. But, through the help and teaching 
which have come from you English, and from 
the French also—(checrs)—we have struggled 
to leave our ignorance behind us, and have 
come to the foot of civilisation’s ladder; we 
are no longer lying asleep in the mire below. 
(Cheers.) And I tell you most truly, gentle- 
men, that our ambition is to climb that 
ladder, and that we fail to see what right any 
other nation has to prevent us from climbing 
in peace. (Loud cheers.) Whatever of good 
is brought to us by foreigners we receive with 
gladness, and we desire that good should come 
to us in greater abundance. We wish that 
right-dealing men from Europe and America 
should come to our land, bringing commerce 
to benefit us, and everything which will 
advance our people in that which is true. 
(Cheers.) But if our beloved country, which 
isan island, and far away, is to be 
always disturbed by the reckless cupi- 
dity of men who seek only their 
own advantages, and threatened - by the 
ever-conflicting politics of Europe, that, we 
say, will be a shame and a hindrance to our 
rising at all. (Cheers.) Andsowe are grate- 
ful, sir, for the sympathy of the citizens of 
London with the object of our present mission. 
Verily, we do not want to quarrel with France. 
(Hear, hear.) She is one of the great and 
wise nations of the carth, respected even by 
yourselves—(cheers)—and_ certainly by us, 
who still are weak. Our object is to carry 
out faithfully the treaties which our Govern- 
ment has made with her and other Powers. 
But there is one thing which astonishos us not 
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a little. We are a people who pay great 
respect to foreigners. bas stranger who 
has visiled our island is a witness to that. 
‘Cheers.) And we know not howit is that by 
some the respect which is due to us in return 
is transferred to the barbarians, Sakalava, who 
have refused the humanising influences of 
Europe aliogether. It is our fervent desire, 
sir, that your good wishes may be realised in 
the unbroken independence of Madagascar. 
(Loud cheers.) And, lastly, we thank you 
most sincerely for the toast you have just 
drunk. We assure you that the courtesy and 
friendliness which we have reccived in this 
great City of London will never be forgotten 
by us. They will be, in the language of our 
Malagasy proverb, like kine that are born in 
summer pasturages, at once both pleasure and 
profit, and the kindness you have shown us 
this day will be as the becf hump, which used 
to be the meed of the bold warrior—our 
mouths are filled with it, and our hearts reflect. 
(Cheers.) 


THE DUBLIN ARRESTS. 

Experience warns us not to entertain too 
confideat a hope that the two men whom 
the Dublin police have arrested as being 
implicated in the Phoenix Park assassina- 
tion are really the guilty men. Neither, 
on the other hand, ought we to be dis- 
couraged by the fact that the evidence of 
identification adduced at the private inquiry 
on Thursday has not satisfied the magis- 
trate :— 

The men are still detained in custody. So 
long a time has passed since the murder oc- 
curred that the two or three persons who for 
a few seconds glanced at the party of assas- 
sins, as they drove in frantic haste from the 
scené of the crime, may well have a difficulty 
in saying whether the men they are con- 
fronted with now are the men they saw then. 
If the murderers were not disguised, they 
have, we may be sure, done their best to alter 
their appearance since. In no case would a 
mere identification from memory have been 
sufficient proof, but from what our correspon- 
dent tells us of the way in which the arrest 
was rendered possible, we may infer that di- 
rectly incriminating evidence is not want- 
ing. The convictions obtained hitherto in 
cases where, in popular opinion, impunity 
was assured to the guilty men, the 
spectacle of accomplices and friends in 
the wttness-box telling in full the tale 
that had been kept secret so long, have terro- 
rised and disorganised the Organisation of 
Terror. The offer of rewards for private in- 
formation was the only thing necessary to 
induce those who feared for their own necks 
to anticipate their confederates by denouncing 
them. After the first clue was obtained the 
process of disintegration was simplified. The 
suspected persons being examined separately 
were horrified at finding that the Crown 
knew so much. The very outrages which the 
conspirators committed in order to paralyse 
the progress of law have served to help its 
officers. ‘The inquiries which followed the 
attack on Mr. Field led, in fact, to the dis- 
coverics of which the Phoenix Park arrests 
are the first fruit. Meanwhile, the mere 
existence of the Curfew Rule, whilst it does 
no honest citizen any harm, prevents the 
Secret Societies from contriving retaliatory 
measures. If the paviour and the leather 
currier who are now in custody were really of 
the Phoenix Park gang, the Home-rule theory 
as to the American origin of the plot would 
seem to be disproved. By remaining so long 
in Ireland ghey showed either a very nice 
appreciation of the vigilance of the police at 
the ports, or an extraordinary confidence in 
the strength of the Association of which they 
were the instruments.—Standard, 
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THE PHŒNIX PARK MURDERS. 

The Dublin correspondent of the Standard 

says :—Several of the persons who had been 
examined at the inquest on Lord Frederick 
Cavendish, and who saw the assassins driving 
from the park, were afforded an opportunity 
of seeing the prisoners (whose arrest on sus- 
poan of being concerned in the Phænix 
ark murders we have already announced), 
with a view of recognising them. Mr, Curran, 
however, did not deem the identification suf- 
ficient, and refused to act on it. Meanwhile 
the prisoners are detained at the Exchange 
Court Police-oflice, where further witnesses 
will be enabled to see them, and it is possible 
that that may be charged at the Police-court 
to-morrow. 

After the attack was made upon Mr. Field, 
the police expressed the belief, from the 
private information which then came to hand, 
that that outrage would probably lead to the 
capture of the park murderers, and they are 
now confirmed in that view. Some of the 
informers knew very little and others a 
great deal ; but the detectives were enabled 
to get a direct chain of information by 
patching all the items together. For the last 
ten or twelve days Mr. Curran, Q.C., with 
Mr. Jenkinson, Chief of the Criminal Investi- 
gation Department, and Mr. Mallon, Super- 
intendent of the Detective Division, have been 
engaged on a most important private inquiry 
at the Castle. The approvers have informed 
against each other in an extraordinary 
fashion. They have during the week been 
subjected to rigorous examinations. Some 
individuals sent for by the police, and ques- 
tioned as to their participation in the seeret 
organisation, became so alarmed at findin 
the authorities knew so much that they readily 
told more. <A portion of the inquiry has been 
directed to an examination of the witnesses 
who saw Mr. Field stabbed, pursued the car, 
and were enabled to get a glimpse at the 
assassins. The inquiry at the Castle on 
Thursday did not terminate till past six o'clock. 
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MORE FIRES AND LOSS OF LIFE, 

A fire broke out in the match manufactory 
in Belfast on Friday, to which four workers 
fell victims. Owing to the inflammable nature 
of the material the fire rapidly spread until 
the whole of the building was inflames. There 
were eighteen persons in the drying depart- 
ment, of whom all made their escape with 
the exception of two young girls, who, owing 
to the dense volume of smoke, were unable to 
reach the doorway. A man named Johnston, 
father of one of the girls, and who is also 
employed in the factory, made a rush through 
the flames to reach the poor girls, but in his 
attempt he got his face and hands burned. 
Afterwards the bodies of three women and one 
man were found charred to a cinder. 

Karly on Friday afternoon a fire broke out 
at the back of the third floor of No. 27, 
Cheapside, which was not subdued until the 
remainder of the rooms above it was com- 
pletely burned out. The house in question 
which is well known as having on the base- 
ment floor the “Queen Anne's Restaurant,” 
is tenanted on the floors above by Messrs. 
Starts and Co., comntission agents and silk 
manufacturers, on the first floor ; Mr. Edmund 
Spall, merchant, on the second floor; Mr. J. 
Byles, mantle manufacturer, on the third 
floor; Messrs, Carpenter, colour manufac- 
turers, having their City office in the back 
room on the fourth floor, the front of 
which is unoccupied; while the fifth 
floor is the residence of the housekeeper. 
The alarm of fire was given at ten minutes 
to one, when a gentleman in the employ 
of Messrs. Carperter found smoke and flame 
bursting through his flooring and wainscotting 
by the fireplace, and he had only time to 
make his escape with the books. Without 
delay the fire brigade was summoned, and 
almost directly the men on duty at the Post 
Office brought round their fire escape and 
hose cart, the hose being directly attached to 
one of the street hydrants. Immediately 
afterwards the manual engine from Watling- 
street arrived on the scene, and they at once 
got to work with a hose from another hydrant, 
both the pipes being carried up the stairway. 
Owing to the large amount of woodwork in 
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the upper part of the building, thestair cases 
all being lined with match-boarding and the 
various places being screened off with deal 
fittings, the flames quickly ascended, but 
after half an hour’s struggle the firemen were 
able to subdue them. As before stated, all 
the rooms above where the fire commenced 
were quite burned out, the charred boarding 
still remaining as a memorial of where the 
offices where, though in no case did the 
floorings give way. The flames swept all 
round the housekeeper’s rooms at the top, 
but the supply of water was sufficient to 
prevent them extending ; and although the 
roof caught, it was promptly put out. Some 
of the water came through the ceiling of the 
restaurant into the Grill-room, below, but 
not sufficient to prevent the business being 
carried on, even while the fire was burning 
above. All the parties are insured. 
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THE HEALTH OF MR. FAWCETT. 

Mr. Faweett’s condition was rather less 
satisfactory on Thursday evening. The new 
symptoms indicated in the annexed bulletin 
are, however, not of serious import, and at 

resent afford no increased cause for anxiety, 

Jntil the fever has exhausted itself frequent 
fluctuations may be anticipated. So far the 
course of the disease has not been unfavour- 
able, and the prospect continues to be very 
hopeful. 

he bulletin posted on Thursday morning 
stated that Mr. Fawcett had passed a quiet 
night,and that there was some further improve- 
ment in his symptoms. At twenty minutes 
9 nine on Thursday night the following 
ce eaves dated fifty minutes earlier, was is- 
sued :— 

“ Mr. Fawcett has had no recurrence of the 
hemorrhage; the state of the lung has improved, 
but there are symptoms of articular rheumatism, 
with slightly increased pulse and temperature. 

(Signed) “ AnpRew Crark, M.D. 
“E. Wricut, M.R.C.S. 
“« J. Ford Anperson, M.D. 
“E. Garretr-Anperson, M.D, 


The British Medical Journal says :—New 
complications have arisen in this important 
case since our report last week. The fever 
was making favourable progress when, on 
Saturday, December 9, Mr. Fawcett had three 
distinct attacks of spasmodic cough, accom- 

anied with hemorrhage from the mouth. 

he last of these attacks, at seven p.m., was 
especially severe, and produced great distress 
and oppression of the breathing, but it happily 
yielded to the treatment which was immedi- 
ately applied. Subsequently, on December 11 
and 12, there were recurrences of the hemorr- 
hage to a smaller amount. It is well known 
that such hemorrhages are not unfrequent in 
typhoid fever and diphtheria. The medical 
attendants are satisfied that the blood flowed 
from the upper part of the air passages and 
trickled into the lungs, thus producing the 
distressing difficulty of breathing which was 
observed in the attack of Saturday evenin 
last. Since Saturday clots of lisod an 
fibrinous casts of the smaller tubes, resulting 
from the previous hemorrhage, have been ex= 
pectorated. On December 13 symptoms of 
rheumatism appeared in the arms; but at 
present the principal anxiety is the fear that 
fresh hemorrhage may occur and obstruct the 
air tubes. There is also some ground for un- 
easiness lest lung-mischief should be caused 
by the clots cffused in the former hemorr- 
hages. We are glad to learn, however, that 
so far the risks alluded to have not arisen to 
any serious extent; and there is reason to an- 
ticipate Mr. Fawcett’s complete recovery from 
his serious illness, 


—— 


MR. GLADSTONE. 


The Town Clerk of Newark has received 

the following letter from Mr. Gladstone :— 
10, Downing-street, Whitehall, Dec. 13. 

“ My dear Sir,—I thank you much for forwarding 
to me the address from the Town Council of the 
borough of Newark, which has reached me to day, 
congratulating me on the occasion of the fiftieth 
anniversary of my return to Parliament. Ican as- 
sure you I set a special value on this congratula- 
tion from the place which chose me as its repre- 
sentative in 1832, and allowed me thus to form the 
first link of connection with political life. I 
heartily wish prosperity to the town of Newark.— 
I remain, faithfully yours, W. E. Giapstone.” 

The following letter was received on 
Thursday by Sir James Picton, in reply toa 
private letter addressed to Mr. Gladstone in 
the hope of inducing him to accede to a 
request about to be made io him by 
Liberals :— 

j ‘‘Downing-street, Whitehall, Dec. 13. 

Sir, I am directed by Mr. Gladstone to thank 
you for your letter, and to assure you that he fully 
shares your feelings with regard to the important 
victory in Liverpool. He is sensible of the com- 
pliment which you propose, but he is continually 
at this time receiving requests for his attendance 
at political gatherings, which he is compelled, on 
personal and other grounds, to decline; and he 
regrets that he cannot make an exception in the 
present case. I am to add Mr. Gladstone's hope 
that you will avert any formal application such as 
that to which you refer. Iam, Sir, your obedient 
servant, Horace Seymour.” x 

The formal invitation has been abandoned, 
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Dr. Stevens on TECHNICAL EDUCATION. — 
The annual meeting for the distribution of 

rizes and certificates in connexion with the 

nstitute for the Advancement of Technical 
Education was held on Thursday nicht in the 
hall of the Goldsmiths’ Company, Foster-lane, 
After the presentation of the prizes, Dr. 
Siemens said that Sir Frederick Bramwell 
had prevailed upon him to present the prizes 
on this occasion, and had urged that he was 
a fit person to do so. The distinction made 
between ordinary and honour prizes, marking 
the addition of some scientific knowledge to 
proficiency in applied science, was worth the 
attention of all students. It was not sufficient 
for after-life to be efficient in a craft or 
calling. Unless the workman also mastered 
entirely the scientific principles underlying 
that calling, he might, in consequence of 
some invention changing the modus operandi 
in an occupation, be left high and dry, 
whereas with a knowledge of fundamental 
principles he could adapt himself to changed 
circumstances. The Institute had called into 
existence a number of educational establish- 
ments throughout the country. Some of them 
had received monetary aid, but all had received 
very powerful aid in an indirect way by the 
honour gained by the teachers of successful 
candidates. With regard to the school in 
Cowper-street, he might say, having recently 
visited it, that the lecture-rooms and 
the laboratory for physical science 
and chemistry were the most perfect he 
had seen, and he contrasted them with those 
in which he had himse!f received scientific 
instruction. He looked with particular inte- 
rest to the evening classes, in which there 
would be a three-years’ course, and he ex- 
pressed a hope that these would be largely 
useful to apprentices. He remarked upon a 
deficiency he had noticed in the Finsbury 
School—the indifferent accommodation and 
provision for the study of drawing, both 
artistic and mechanical. He hoped that art 
and literature would not be neglected in this 
scheme of education. Having next spoken of 
the widespread interest excited in the country 
by the doings of the Institute, he said it re- 
minded him somewhat of the ancient trade 
guild. The trade guilds of this country were 
were powerful bodies in former days, but 
they never rose to be national institutions. 
The pornoa turmoil which characterised the 
last four or five centuries had, perhaps, pre- 
vented them from taking that character. In 
concluding, Dr. Siemens said he hoped that 
through the dissemination of pure and prac- 
tical science a higher spirit would take pos- 
session of the artisan, and that ke would 
work with the object of attaining higher 
results and higher ends instead of discussing 
with his employer questions of hours an 
wages. A cordial vote of thanks was passed 
to Dr. Siemens for presiding. 
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MINISTERIAL CHANGES. 


The Saturday Review says :—The Minis- 
terial changes, complete or impending, ex- 
cite only moderate curiosity while they are 
confined toa partial redistribution of offices. 
Mr. Gladstone has resigned the Chancellor- 
ship of the Exchequer, in pursuance of an 
(timation recently given; and the vacant 
office has been conferred on Mr. Childers. 
The promotion of Sir Charles Dilke wi" 
probably neither increase nor diminish his 
facilities for giving effect to opinions which 
are almost revolutionary. It was under- 
stood that, when the Ministry was formed, 
Sir Charles Dilke voluntarily made w.v 
for Mr. Chamberlain, whose mischievous 
influence has since fully justified the selec- 
tion by his section of the party of a repre- 
sentative of extreme Radicalism. The 
mere shuffling of offices will have no con- 
siderable effect ; but the entrance into the 
Cabinet of one powerful prosely e may 
perhaps have important consequences. 
Two or three vacancies in the Cabinet had, 
among other reasor~ for delay, been prob- 
ably kept open th room might be had or 
left for Lord Derby, who has now formally 
become a member of the party. If it may 
be thought strange that a former Conser- 
vative leader of high rank and great for- 
tune should join a Radical Gove-nment, it 
must, on the other hand, be confessed 
that Lord Derby was always more 
than half a Libe‘al. Speculations on 
official promotions and changes form a 
legitimate occupation for a dead season ; 
but they excite no vehement curio. ‘ty or 
absorbing interest. The possible retire- 
ment of Mr. Gladstone would, if it oc- 
curred, be an event of anentirely different 
order. The object of extravagant adula- 
tion, of much genuine loyalty, of s rong 
disapproval, and it may be feared, of not 
infrequent animosity, Mr. Gladstone is, by 
common consent, the most considerable of 
living English politicians. His own great 
powers, his unprecedented opportunities, 
and the accident which has left him with- 
out a rival, have placed the fortunes of the 
country to a great extent at his disposal. 
For some years past he has always swum 
with the stream of popular passion, with 
the result, if not with the conscious pur- 
pose, of promoting his own personal ag- 
grandisement. It is not remembered that 
in all the changes he has undergone his 
own political interests have at any time 
been injuriously affected. For the present, 
it is more to the purpose to understand 
his position than to form a moral estimate 
of his career. If Mr. Gladstone abandons 
public life, the course which may be fol- 
lowed by his present colleagues can be but 
vaguely conjectured. Mr. Chamberlain, 
indeed, will probably try to take the place 
of his chief as leader of the revolutionary 
section ; but, if he succeeds, he will be 
the mere representative of numbers and 
physical force. 


The Statist cannot make out why anyone 
should have indulged in paroxysms of ex- 
altation because Lord Derby is joining the 
Cabinet. The Cabinet must be in a very 
low state if Lord Derby can either make or 
mar its prospects. One great advantage 
of his accession is, we observe, that Lord 
Salisbury will no longer be able to say 
that the Liberal policy is socialistic and 
revolutionary. It is said, and said again, 
with a delighted chuckle, ‘hat even the 
audacity of the Conservative leader will 
shrink from accusing men whom Lord 
Derby patronises of ea ertaining designs 
against property. No.l ‘r-; more chi’dish 
or more undignified could well be imagined. 
As it really of such enormous importance to 
stop Lord Salisbury’s epithei-? Is the 
Liberal Party so feeble that it matters a 
great deal what Lord Salisbury says about 
äts policy? And does any sane person 
really think that Lord Derby’s accession to 
the Cabinet will be held by the Conserva- 
tive Leader or by the country to be an 
affair of such fundamental importance ! 
You might as well put a table-spoonful 
of water into a hogshead of brandy, and 
expect Sir Wilfred Lawson to pass the 
mixture as a teeto'sl beverage. The 
Liberal Party, as we understand the 
matter, does not join Lord Derby, but 
simply absorbs him. He dilutes it im- 
perceptibly, but that is all. To be quite 
frank, we think the party, and especially 
the Cabinet, avery great deal better with- 
eut him. The inflated talk about his influ- 
ence in the country is absolutely silly. He 
was very uscful to the Conservatives in 
ne way, because he was always good fora 
column or two of platitudes not easily distin- 
guishable from the commonplaces of inert 
and stupid Liberalism—for there is a 
Liberal, as well as a Conservative, 
‘stupidity. But, when he changes sides, 
that particular virtue was gone. He has 
mo longer a particle of influence with Con- 
servatives ; and where is his influence 
witk Liberals to come from? It is only 
necessary to read his speech of the other 
day to see that he is a very imperfect kind 
of Liberal after all. He is totally deficient 
in the faith, the hope, the buoyancy, that 
a man needs to improve the world. His 
speeches take all light and colour out of 
life, and afflicts the reader with something 
of his own intellectual palsy. He is 
simply a drag, not upon this or that 
policy, but upon action. He can speak a 
Blue-book about a good many subjects, 
but he cannot initiate a policy of a single 
one. His balanced prosings bear the 
same relation to statesmanship that 
Webster’s dictionary does to a great 
speech by Mr. Gladstone. We always 
thought him a poor Conservative, we 
think him a much poorer Liberal. Any 
confidence he may win for the Cabinet 
from the timid and the dull will be dearly 
paid for by his cold obstruction to the 
schemes of the active and energetic men 
with whom is the future. 
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LORD DERBY AS A LIBERAL. 


In the opinion of the Spectator Lord 
Dérby’s accession to the Liberal party 
means something of this kind—that, in 
accepting his co-operation, Mr. Gladstone's 
Government will announce that it has 
passed through its stage of enterprise and 
daring, aad has settled down to plodding 
Liberalism. ‘‘ From this time forth, its 
most weighty mouthpiece—as the higher 
and middle classes of the nation, though 
not the nation itself, will regard Lord 
Derby—yill steadily deprecate anything 
like a sépsAtional view of the doings of 
the Government, and will always find 
the aptest way of persuading the English 
people that what is done, is done be- 
owuse it js the ouly thing really prac: 
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ticable, not’ because there is ahy great 


merit in doing it, still less because 
there is anything very original init; rather, 
indeed, because there would have been 
a perverse originality-in doing anything 
else. Now, we are not for a moment 
going to deny that this view of what a 
Government does has more effect in dis- 
arming English middle class opposition 
than any other you can conceive. Lord 
Derby’s way of deprecating compli- 
ments, and assuring every one that the 
course which he defends was the only 
one really open to us, and was one from 
which it would have been a plain want 
of common-sense to deviate, is, no doubt, 
the one way to get the richer classes 
in England to accept any policy with- 
out murmuring. From the moment that 
this line of apology—or shall we call it 
homely extenuation ?—for anything that is 
done, as ‘not, perhaps, what you would call 
an ideal course, but still as good as you 
could expect in a world of Hobson’s 
choices,’ becomes the prevalent one, we 


‘shall certainly find that the middle-class 


rage against the Government begins to 
diminish, even if the working-class enthu- 
siasm for it begins to diminish too. We 
may, perhaps, have less wind in our sails, 
but we shall certainly have less head-sea 
against us. With Lord Derby’s accession, 
the Government will have passed through 
i:3 most perillous days, and will reach 
that steady-going phase in which, as the 
phrase goes, hostages iven to fortune. 
The adherence of Lord Derby will be to 
Mr. Gladstone’s Government what marriage 
with a county heiress is to the career of an 
eccentric eldest son, a comfortable event, 
which renders formerly disturbed well- 
wishers easy in their minds, and able, for 
the first time, to forecast the future of a 
career previously not very well understood. 
Lord Derby will give, as it were, a sort 
of certificate of respectability to a Govern- 
ment previously regarded by the comfort- 
able classes with more alarm, wonder, and 
fear than confidence. Like the lady who 
distrusted her new pastor so much that 
she never could go to sleep comfortably 
under him lest she should miss something 
reprehensible, English villadoin will feel 
for the future that it may now and then 
close an eye, since it has Lord Derby as 
guarantee that nothing startling will be 
done, or, at all events, that if anything 
startling should by accident be done, it 
will be accounted for by reasons so very 
much the reverse of startling that every 
susceptibility will be soothed.” 


THE PACIFIC FORCE IN FRANCE. 


The postponement of the estimate for 
the Tonquin expedition by the French 
Ministry probably foreshadows its aban- 
donment. According to the story told by 
the French papers yesterday, M. Duclerc 
had decided to ask for a vote of credit for 
eleven million francs to complete the con- 
quest which M. Riviére has begun in the 
province of Tonquin. The final discussion 
in the Cabinet on the subject took place 
almost simultancously with the arrival of 
a telegram that 10,000 Chinese troops had 
entered Tonquin, and were prepared to 
make common cause with the Tonquinese 
against the foreign invader. The French 
Ministers were, therefore, confronted with 
the probability of a war with the Chinese 
Empire if they persisted in their forward 
policy on the Red River. The Cabinet 
was divided. The Minister of Marine and 
one or his colleagues, itis said, were urgent 
for action at any cost. The others were 
doubtful. A warm discussion ensued, 
which was terminated—so the story goes 
—by the emphatic decision of President 
Grévy against the vote. Thereupon M. 
Duclerc is said to have torn up the request 
for a credit, and the expedition is said to 
be practically abandoned. Without put- 
ting too much faith in any circumstantial 
accounts of proceedings in Cabinets, there 
seems to be little doubt that the French 
Government are on the point of recoiling 
from the enterprise to which they seemed 
to be committed in the further East. What 
has taken place in the Cabinet about Ton- 
quin offers a close paralled to that which 
took place in the Chamber about Egypt. 
The career of the Forward school has re- 
ceived a sudden check at the moment 
when it felt itself most secure, and the 
pacific spirit of the French democracy has 
reasserted its authority over the policy of 
France. This is very satisfactory. In 
the case of Egypt a Cabinet had to be 
sacrificed before the rulers of France were 
able to appreciate the determination of the 
nation to remain at peace. In the case of 
Tonquin, the check was applied in the 
Cabinet itself. Slowly the truth is spread- 
ing in official quarters that the masses of 
the French democracy are, for the present 
at all events, in no fighting mood. They 
have had enough of intervention in Tunis, 
and are in no humour to countenance 
another M. Roustan in Tonquin. Itis not 
to be wondered at that this change in the 
views of the French electors has not yet 
made itself felt in the remoter regions of 
Asia and Africa, where French command- 
ants and French explorers are seeking to 
extend the influence, the authority, and 
the dominions of France. It was not till 
July that the altered temper of the demo- 
cracy made itself felt in the Chamber. It 
is only this week that it has asserted it- 
self in the Chamber. In time it may cool 
the ardour of the Frenchmen who, stand- 
ing as sentinels on the outposts of the 
empire, spend their lives in dreaming of a 
millennium in which all mankind shall re- 
pose under the tricolour. But Englishmen of 
all people can least wonder that the change 
of mood at the centre has not yet made 
itself felt at the extremities. It is nearly 
three years since the English people de- 
cisively repudiated a policy of aggression, 
but how few of our representatives abroad 
appreciate the far-reaching revolution of 
which last general election was but the 
outward and visible sign! It is a source 
of sincere satisfaction to all who, with Mr. 
Gladstone, regard the Anglo-French 
alliance as one of the most valuable secu- 
rities for the progress of civilisation, that 
the same repugnance to foreign adventure 
which overthrew Lord Beaconsfield should 
be so powerful in the midst of the French 
democracy. It is, upon the ascendency of 
that spirit on both sides of the Channel 
that we have to depend forthe maintenance 
of the good understanding between Eng- 
land and France. This fact is one which 
should never be forgotten in alkdiscq fons 
of such questions as that of Mada dscar. 
It is quite natural that the French of Nossi 
Bé and Réunion and the consuls and com- 
mandants in those parts should fret them- 
selves about Madagascar, and it is inevi- 
table that with a strong pressure from 
colonial and consular advocates of aggres- 
sion the French Government should:go as 
far as it safely can-in the Forward direcs 
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tion. Tt is all the more likely to do this 
‘because it -is exposed to the re- 
proaches of those who condemn its 
withdrawal from Egypt. Lord Bea- 
consfield made the Afghan War 
all the inore readily because he had never 
fought his three campaigns against Russia, 
and M. Duclere would no doubt have no 
objection to imitate the English example 
and ‘‘run into something cheap.” So 
long as it is cheap, and entails no fresh 
taxation and no mobilization, the electors 
will leave the Government free to do as it 
pleases. But the moment it has to ask for 
votes of credit or to face a formidable re- 


“sistance, the pacific instinct of the French 


democracy asserts itself, and the policy of 
adventure is overruled. The French 
Fréres and Rawlinsons are allowed so 
much rope and no more. The moment 
they try to go beyond the limit of their 
tether they are very rudely pulled up. As 
it was in Egypt, asit is in Tonquin, so in 
all probability it will be in Madagascar, 
provided only that no indiscreet language 
on our part rouses French amour propre, 
and enlists the wounded vanity or self- 
respect of the nation on the side of aggres- 
sion. Theinhereat difficulties of the ex- 
pedition against the Hovas are quite great 
enough to lead the French democracy to 
put a veto upon the schemes of conquest 
which are indulged in ai Nossi Bé. But 
that veto may not be forthcoming if we 
ruffle French susceptibilities by protesting 
against- ansexpedition which everybody 
knows we have not the least intention of 
preventing by arms. Under these circum- 
stances the Malagasy Envoys may do well 
to consider whether they would not be 
doing more service to their country if, in- 
stead of fomenting a flattering but mis- 
chievous agitation in England, they were 
to devote all their energies to placing 
Madagascar in a proper state of defence. 
It is in the country of the Sakalavas, and 
not in the Fishmongers’ Hall, that the 
French people can be effectively awakened 
to the necessity of leaving Madagascar 
alone.—Pall Mall Gazette. 
a — —eo 

THE TRIUMPH OF THE RITUALISTS. 

The Saturday Review is exultant over 
the issue of the Mackonochie case. It 
thinks ‘‘ there was an ingredient of con- 
centrated bitterness to make the cup of 
humiliation for the Church Association 
trebly nauseous. The arch-magician 
whose spells wrought the marvel was that 
very Metropolitan with whose abused 
name the persecution company had so long 
been trafficking, and his abettor was that 
Bishop of London whom they had taught 
themselves to consider as their facile tool. 
There is one only possible meaning which 
can be attached to this phenomenon— 
namely, that the cause of Anglican cere- 
monial has won the day in its righteous 
contest, not for supremacy, but for impar- 
tiality and generous toleration ”:— 

The Record says :—The Protestant purity of 
our Church is of so little account with our 
rulers, that it is readily sacrificed for the sake 
of overcoming the complications of a pro- 
tracted litigation. Without a word, appa- 
rently without a thought, the thing is done, 
and the toleration of the Mass in the Church 
of England has become a fact. If Evangelical 
Churchmen are alive to its untoward signifi- 
cance, and remain true to their principles, 
they will repudiate with resolute earnestness 
the false step which has been taken. If any- 
thing is to be done it must be done romipile 
and it must be done vigorously. Yet it is 
likely enough that weariness of along conflict 
will, in spite of remonstrance, lead the majorit 
to acquiesce in what perhaps they do not muc 
approve vf, and so the crisis may pass, and 
we may slide tranquilly and unconsciously into 
a totally new position, where to retrace our 
steps will be impossible. 

The Tablet says :—It is with interest that 
we learn that the last efforts of the late Arch- 
bishop Tait were directed towards bringing 
back at least an outward peace to the Church 
over which he had ruled so long. The most 
pou failure of his life had been the part 

e played in supporting the Public Worship 
Regulation Act, and we find him on his death- 
bed striving to undo somo part at least of the 
mischief. Half a generation of men has 
passed away since ecclesiastical proceedings 
were commenced against Mr. Mackonochie, 
and their end is now as far off as ever. There 
is not the least reason to suppose that there 
will be the slightest change in ceremonial, 
either at St. Peter's or St. Alban’s, and that, 
with 2 full knowledge of this. before him, the 
Archbishop should have counselled the ex- 
change is an eloquent commentary upon the 
policy of persecution. 


THE ALLIANCE OF GERMANY 
AND AUSTRIA. 

Telegraphing on Friday night the 
Standard correspondent at Berlin says :— 

I am able to send the following details of 
the contents of the Austro-German Treaty of 
Alliance. As first projected, it was to be for 
five years, but was actually concluded for ten 
years, and will continue in existence until 
notice is given a year in advance by one side 
or the other. The Treaty excludes the ad- 
mission of any third Power, and contains 
various distinctly defined stipulations for 
special cases. One of these refers to’ the 
Austro-German Customs and Commercial re- 
lations. Another lays down rules for the 
common action of the two Empires in Inter- 
national questions. The - most important 
part, however, is that describing the basis of 
the Alliance. This is essentially defensive, 
aiming at nothing more than the maintenancs 
of the present possessions of the two 
Empires, namely, of Germany in Alsaco- 
Lorraine, and of Austria in Tyrol 
and Adria. Austria’s position in the Balkan 
Peninsula is also guaranteed, this section in- 
cluding milicary offensive operations in cer- 
tain eventualities. Each of the Allied Powers 
is to consider the situation of the other as if 
it were its own. Hence if it be threatened 
from any side, if, for example, Russia were 
to assume an attitude of challenge by concen- 
trating troops on her frontiers, this might in- 
duce the two allied Empires to first send a 
common protest, and afterwards to proceed 
to military measures.. Further it is certain 
that the present increase of the Army in 
Austria and the strengthening of her bort- 
resses are connected with the Treaty which 
distinctly specifies the military obligations 
and duties of the two Empires. Finally, I 
am able to add that the prolongation of the 
Treaty is considered as a matter of course, 
just as much as was the German Zollverein in 
its time. It is, at least, the intention of Ger- 
many to keep up the Alliance as long as pos- 
sible, and make it the basis of her European 
policy, and the same view is held by Austria. 

— 
THE POSTMASTER-GENERAL. 


The further EK oars of rheumatism,, 


with attacks of "ip theria and typhoid fever, 
from which Mr. Fawcett is suffering, has 
added to the anxieties of the right hon. gen- 
tleman’s friends ; but the prevention of fur- 
ther hemorrhage leads to the hope that he 
may still be fully restored to health. The 
following bulletin was issued on Saturday 
morning :—‘“‘ Mr. Fawcett has passed a fairly 
good night. Rheumatism is still present, 
but in other respects he holds his ground.” 
The following bulletin was issued at 7 p.m. on 
Friday night:—‘‘ Mr. Fawcett has sed a 
tolerably comfortable day. The rheumatic 
affection is subsiding, and the general con- 
dition is upon the whole satisfactory.” 


RE MURDERS IN PHOENIX PARK. 
The two men, Brady and O'Hanlon, arrested 
upon direct secret accusation of being con- 
cerned in the Phoenix Park murders, were again 
before the magistrates at the private inquiry 
on Friday, and they are still detained, though 
no formal charge has been mado against 
them. The persons wlio were in the park 
when the murders were perpetrated, and who 
saw the assassins getting away on the car, 
have seen the two men, but they totally failed 
to identify them. One witness declared that 
to the best of his belief one`of the accused 
was very like a person he had seen on the 
car, but he would not undertake to swear it. 
Two persons believed to be connected with 
recent murders, or attempted murders, are 
generally spoken of as having turned informers, 
and revealed the plans of the conspiracy as 
far as they know them. The inquiry is of an 
extraordinary character. The police magis- 
trate presides; Mr. Jenkinson, chief of the 
Investigation Department is present; and the 
officers of the detective force, who have been 
specially charged with the work of unveiling 
the secret organization, supply the material 
for examination. The witnesses are admitted 
one byoneandexamined. They are astonished 
that the police are so well acquairted with 
their habits, and at Friday's oxamination one 
witness was so overcome by the knowledg? of 
the police that he«..inted on leaving the room. 
Among those summoned for examination were 
several persons who were taken up as ‘‘sus- 
ts” on suspicion of being concerned in the 
ublin murders. In the course of Friday's 
inquiry two publicans t Dublin and a man 
from Kingstown were sent for and interro- 
gated. The persons who witnessed the at- 
tack on Mr. Field_ wero examined, and the 
little gir®*who’ stéted that she thought 
could identify the man who used the sword 
was further tested. The police have a sus- 
pean that they know the man who 
rove the car on the occasion of the Park 
murder, and they believe it was the jarvey 
who drove tke car by which the fellows who 
stabbed. Mr. Field escaped. The detectives 
continue to be of opinion that they had two of 
the prisoners connected with the Park mur- 
ders (though not the actual assassins) some 
months ago in Kilmainham Gaol, under the 
Protection Act. 

The Royal Mail steamer Nile, from the 
West Indies, reached Plymouth on Friday 
morning. The arrival of the steamer had 
been anticipated since Wednesday afternoon, 
more than ordinary interest attaching to her 
from the fact that she had on board William 
Westgate, alias O’Brien, who some time 
since, in Venezuela, confessed to having par- 
ticipated in the Phoenix-park murders. The 
lengthened passage of the Nile was due to the 
terrific weather which she experienced during 
Sunday night, Monday, and Tuesday morning. 
The sea broke on deck and carried away all 
boats on the port side, smashed the aft steer- 
ing wheel, swept off the quarter-deck com- 
passes, and stove in the skylight. The 
saloons were flooded and the fires in the en- 
gine-room were partially extinguished. The 
passengers were in great alarm, and gave up 
all for lost. Westgate was regarded by the 
pata asa harmless imbecile. Inspector 

orrow, who has known him intimately for 
the past ten years, asseris that when roused 
Westgate was a man of fearful temper, though 
he has never been aware of anything again. 
him. Whenever Inspector Mo:row left t.e 
side of the prisoner, the passexgers frequently 
asked him as to his alleged association with 
the Phoenix-park murders, and he, it is said, 
willingly enough conversed on that subject, 
although he had the uimost dread of Inspector 
Morrow. Westgate said he was one of the 
men employed in the assassination, that he 
took a foremost part in the murders, and 
claimed that he did more than any other in 
the use of the knife. 


MORE FIRES AND LOSS. OF LIFE. 
A fire broke out in the match manufactory 
in Belfast on Friday, to which four workers 
fell victims. Owing to the inflammable nature 
of the material the fire rapidly spread until 
the whole of the building was inflames. There 
were eighteen persons in the drying depart- 
ment, of whom all made their escape with 
the exception of two young girls, who, owing 
to the dense volume of smoke, were unable to 
reach the doorway. A man named Johnston, 
father of one of the girls, and who is also 
employed in the factory, made a rush throu~h 
the flames to reach the poor girls, but in his 
attempt he go: his face and hands burned. 
Early on Friday afternoon a fire broke out 
at the back of the third floor of No. 27, 
Cheapside, which was not subdued until the 
remainder of the rooms above it was cəm- 
pletely burned out. The house in ques::on 
which is well known as having on the base- 
ment floor the ‘‘Queen Anne’s Restaurant,” 
is tenanted on the floors above by Messrs. 
Starts and Co., commission agents and silk 
manufacturers, on the first floor ; Mr. Edmund 
Spall, merchant, on the second floor; Mr. J. 
Byles, mantle manufacturer, on the third 
floor; Messrs. Carpenter, colour manufac- 
turers, having their City office in the back 
room on the fourth floor, the front of 
which is unoccupied; while the fifth 
floor_is the residence of the housekeeper. 
The alarm of fire was given at ten minutes 
to one, when a gentleman in the employ 
of Messrs. Carperter found smoke and flame 
bursting through his flooring and wainscotting 
by the fireplace, and he had only time to 
make his escape with the books, ~Without 
delay the fire brigade was summoned, and 
almost directly the men on duty at the Post 
Office brought round ‘heir fire escape and 
hose cart, the hose being directly attached to 
one of the street hydrants. Immediately 
afterwards the manual engine from Watling- 
street arrived on the scene, and they at once 
pot to work with a hose from another hydrant, 
oth the pipes being carried up the stairway. 
Owing to the large amount of woodwork in 
the upper part of the building, the staircases 
all being lined with match-boarding and the 
various places being screened off with deal 
fittings, the flames quickly ascended, but 
after half an hour's struggle the firemen were 
able to subdue them. As before stated, all 
the rooms above where the fire commenced 
were qui's burned out, the charred boarding 
still remaining as a memorial of where the 
offices where, though in no case did the 
floorings give way. Tho flames swept all 
round the housekeeper’s rooms at the top, 
but the supply of water was sufficient to 
prevent them extending ; and although the 
roof caught, it was promptly put out. Some 
of the water came through the ceiling of the 
restaurant into the Grill-room, below, but 
not sufficient to prevent the business being 
carried on, even while the fire was burning 
above. All the parties are insured. 
ee 
DEATH OF THE BISHOP OF LLANDAFF. 
The Bishop of Llandaff died at seven 
o'clock on Saturday morning, after a com- 
porepenely short illness. He passed peace- 
ully away. The deceased Bishop, Alfred 
Ollivant, was born at Manchester in 1798, 
and was consequently the oldest prolate on 
the bench. He was educated at St. Paul’s 
School, London, and Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, of which he became a Fellow. In 
1820 he was elected Craven University 
scholar, and the next year, he graduated as 
Sixth Wranger and Senior Chancellor's 
Medallist, In 1822 he was elected Tyrwhitt’s 
Hebrew scholar, and in that and the follow- 
ing year gained the Middle Bachelors’ and. 
Senior Bachelors’ members’ prizes for Latin 
prose. He took his M.A. in 1824, and B.D. 
and D.D. in 1836. He was Vice-Principal of 
St. David's College, Lampeter, from 1827 to 
1843, when he was elected Regius Professor 
of Divinity at Cambridge. In 1849 he was 
consecrated Bishop of Llandaff, as successor 
to Dr. OCoplestone. The episcopal jurisdic- 
tion of the See extends over the counties of 
ry ig and Glamorgan, and the income is 
$ e 
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~- MR, -FORSTER IN SCOTLAND, 

Addressing a meeting at Glasgow on Friday. 
night, Mr. Forster referred to the Liverpool 
election, which he said was not merely a party 
victory. There were. several lessons to be 
learned from it. It told them what England 
was thinking—at anv rate what the Conser- 
vatives were thinking, what that part of 
England which was Conservative and was 
becoming less so was thinking—and it showed 
that the Liberal party was as strong, n2y, 
stronger, than it was at tho last election. 
(Cheers.) The country now wanted legisla- 
lation, and it was high time that the rules of 
the House were remodelled to get some work 
out of it. Referring to social reform, he 
said it was a mistake to think that nothing 
had been done with regard to home legisla- 
tion, as two exccllent measures had been 
passed, a measure shout entail for England 
and Scotland, and the Women's Property 
Bill. In regard to foreign questions, he was 
glad to seo the new member for Liverpool 
take what he considered to be the right line 
as to the Colonies and our Empire. They 
did not intend to give them up. (Cheers.) 
They did not intend to cater into.wars of am- 
bition or of selfishness; but they had a great 
duty to perform to those millions who were 
entrusted to their care, and they must not, 
becau-> tired of the burden, think they could 
be rel scd from that duty. That brought him 
tothe -estionof Egypt. They hadall read with 
attention the speech of Lord Derby, who said, 
let us leave Egypt if possible. He brought 
in those words ‘‘if possible;” and said, 
further, ‘‘ As soon as the Khedive can stand 
by himself.” The Khedive, however, did not 
stand by himsel at this moment; he stood 
simply. and solely by our keeping him 
there. This was a casein Which they must 
not*forget to do their duty. The present 
Governor of Egypt governed by help of 
Englands power and Englands army; and, 
such being the case, we were responsible for 
what he did. They had no right to inter- 
fere as much as they had done in Egypt, and 
not continue that interference until they left 
Egypt, without a doubt, better than they found it. 
Lord Derby had practically said, ‘‘ Do not go 
to war about Madagascar.” Who wanted to 
go to war? They had a duty to perform to 
Madagascar and a duty to the French na- 
tion. There was a coloured race who were 
making great progress in civilization; and 
although they had no right to threaten their 
neighbours in such a matter as this, yet it 
was their duty to place certain facts before 
the French, and to appeal to them not to 
act injuriously to that nation. He was one 
of those who believed that that appeal would 
not be without success (cheers). As to Par- 
liamentary reform, he said that in a year or 
two the county franchise question must be 
settled. 


The Times says :—While agreeing with 
Lord Derby in his views of Irish policy, Mr. 
Forster uttered a sirong protest against his 
observations upon the Egyptian question. 
According to Lord Derby, we must get out of 
Egypt, if possible, as soon as the Khedive 
can siand b” himself. The saving clause 
“ if po. sible” is, no doubt, important, but it 
is impossible to overlook the general bearing 
of Lord Derby’s remarks. People who are in 
too great a hurry to get away from Egypt are 
likely to be contented with a standing of an 
extremely precarious kind. The Khedive 
must not only be able to stand by him.elf as 
a top does while the impetus given by the 
master hand exhausts itself; he must be in a 
position of permanent security, and must be 
able to give guarantees ‘hat he can not only 
retain his power but can be trusted to use it 
rightly. Surely it would be the height of 
folly to shaman the advantages we have 
gained until it is beyond all reasonable doubt 
that adequate and permanent security has been 
attained. No one desires our troops to re- 
main in Egypt a day longer than is necessary, 
but their return would be dearly purchased 
by the necessity of doing the work over again 
from the beginning. 


The Standard says :—Mr. Forster congra- 
tulated the Government upon the possible ac- 
cesion of Lord Derby, but he made it tolera- 
bly clear that the c.me Cabinet which held 
Lord Derby could scarcely hold himself. On 
some vital questions of imperial statesman- 
ship it would seem that the two men stand at 
opposite poles. Lord Derby contends that 
we are bound, if not to contract our Imperial 
responsibilities, yet to do nothing which can 
extend them. Mr. Fors er, onthe other hand, 
argues that the process of extension is, within 
certain limi.s, a law of our existence as an 
Imperial Powcr. In proportion as we 
advar 2 our authority we advance our 
respc.. .ibilities, and Mr. Forster urges we 
are in honour bound not to ignore the 
latter on the plea that we are willing to 
retrench the former. This, of course, is a 
mere truism, but it has really some signifi- 
cance just now, and if anything could empha- 
sise ils meaning it would be that Mr. Forster 
should ha: e expressed his dissent from Lord 
Derby’s opinion upon such an issue. Lord 
Derby advocates the withdrawal from Egypt at 
the ecrliest opportunity, and upon the slightest 
excuse; Mr. Forster points out that it is 
simply our presence in Egypt which offers any 
security for order, and that it is impossible to 
say how long this consideration may compel 
us to remain. 


—— > 


THE MAAMTRASNA EXECUTIONS. 


Myles Joyce, Patrick Joyce, and Patrick 
Casey, who had been convicted of having 
taken part in the murder of the Joyce family 
at Maamtrasna, were hanged in Galway 
Gaol on Friday as we stated by telegram. 
The convicts rose at six o'clock; none of 
them having slept continuously during the 
night. At seven they were visited by Father 
Greaven, who remained with them till the 
end. None of the men would eat breakfast. 
About eight o’clock Marwood entered the 
cells for the purpose of pinioning the arms of 
the convicts. To this o oration Patrick Joyce 
and Patrick Casey submitted quietly; but 
Myles Joyce protested with great vehemence 
his innocence of the crime for which he was 
to suffer, and resisted Marwood slightly. At 
a quarter past eight o'clock Myles Joyce 
emerged from the prison, supported by two 
warders, and uttering a number of excla- 
mations in protestation of his innocence. He 
was followed by Patrick Casey, and he again 
by Patrick Joyce, both of whom were also 
supported. As each of the convicts emerged 
from the prison, he seemed, from a hurried 
oo around, to expect to recognize some- 
ody among those present. As the procession 
roceeded, the service of the Roman Catholic 
Church for the dying was repeated by Father 
Greaven, but only one of the prisoners, 
Patrick Joyce, made a response. ith the 
excaption of Casey the condemned men 
ascended the steps of the scaffold without 
assistance, and wt they had been placed 
under the ropes which were dangling from the 
cross-beam Myles Joyce, turning to the spec- 
tators, made a number of exclamations in Irish 
to the effect that he was innocent, When 
Marwood approached to adjust the rope on his 
neck he resisted slightly. Father Greaven 
approached and spoke to him, but he never- 
theless continued to speak loudly while the 
noose was adjusted on his neck and the necks 
of the other two men, who submitted quietly, 
and after the white cap had been drawn over 
his face he moved his head, so that Marwood 
had again to,arrange the noose. Even then 
he did not stop speaking, exclaiming, “I am 
going before my God, and I am as innocent 
as the child unborn. I neither raised f 
had neither 
When 
peared 
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and Marwood. could Bé seen. for severe! 
minutes afterwards pushing down the body 
with his foot.and stooping* down anden“ 
deavouring to do something—it could not be 
seen what—with the noose. Marwood afier- 
wards explained that Myles Joyce had by some 
means or other got his armor his hand cn- 


tangled with the rope, and that he had been 


trying to push it down.’ Death, he was posi- 
tive, was instantaneous, and nothing could 
have been wrong with the rope, as he had 
used it at executions before. Besides;he gave 
all the men a drop of equal length, 9ft. The 
scaffold, it may be mentioned, was erected by 
workmen from Dublin, all the loca! tradesmen 
having refused to do the work. The prison 
was surrounded by sentries all night, and a 
body of policemen were on duty outside this 
morning to quell any disturbance which might 
arise, but scarcely a dozen persons assembled 
at the gate, even alter the black flag had been 
run up to show that the sentence of the law 
hat been carried out. The bodies hung for 
an hour, when they were cut down and an 
inquest was held, at which the usual- verdict 
was returned. 


eee 


REPORTED FENIAN THREAT TO BURN DOWN 
PART OF LONDON. 


A correspondent writes to the Globe :—On 
Friday evening a letter was received at the 
Home Office, signed ‘‘ Rory of the Hills,” in 
which the writer stated that in consequence of 
a decision which had been come to by ‘‘ the 
committee for burning public buildings,” ar- 
rangements had been made for setting fire to 
one or more of the Government buildings ; 
failing which other large buildings, such as a 
hospital or group of warehouses, would be 
marked out for destruction. The burning, it 
was stated, would take place between the 
nights of the 15th and 2ist of December, and 
it was hinted that it was to be an act of retri- 
bution for the execution of the two Joyces 
and Casey for the Maamtrasna affair. The 
letter was at first regarded as a hoax, but, 
from other information which reached the 
authorities, it was deemed advisable last night 
to double the police guard at the whole 
of the Government and other public 
buildings at the West-end and in the City, 
whilst instructions were issued to the police 
throughout the metropolitan district to be 
specially vigilant in looking after all large 
buildings. It may be remembered that an 
anonymous letter was sent to the authorities 
in 1867, just before the attempt on the House 
of Detention, warning them of what was to 
take place, whilst another letter of a similar 
nature was sent in March last prior to the 
fires which took place at the Albert Docks, 
thus enabling steps to be taken to prevent 
what otherwise would doubtless have been a 
very terrible destruction of property. 
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Dr. Sıemens on Tecunicat EDUCATION. — 
The annual meeting for the distribution of 

rizes and certificates in connexion with the. 

nstitute for the Advancement of Technical 
Education was held on Thursday night in the 
hall of the Goldsmiths’ Company, Foster-lane. 
After the presentation of the prizes, Dr. 
Siemens said that Sir Frederick Bramwell 
had prevailed upon him to present the prizes 
on this occasion, and had urged that he was 
a fit person to doso. The distinction made 
between ordinary and honour prizes, marking 
the addition of some scientific knowledge to 
proficiency in applied scienge, was worth the 
attention of all students. It was not sufficiént 
for after-life to be e§cient in a craft or 
calling. Unless the workman also mastered 
entirely the scientific principles underlying 
that calling, he might, in consequence of 
some invention changing the modus operandi 
in an occupation, be left high and dry,. 
whereas with a knowledge of fundamental 
principles he could adapt himself to chan 
circumstances. The Institute had called into 

existence a number of educational establish- 
ments throughout the country. Someof them 
had received monetary aid, but all had received 
very powerful aid in an indirect way by the 
honour gained by the teachers of successful 
candidates. With regard to the school in 
Cowper-street, he might say, having recently 
visited it, that the lecture-rooma and 
the laboratory for physical science 
and chemistry were the most perfect he 
had seen, and he contrasted them with those 
in which he had himself received scientific 
instruction. He looked with particular inte- 
rest to the evening classes, in which there 
would be a three-years’ course, and he ex- 
pressed a hope that these would be largely 
useful to apprentices. He remarked upon a 
deficiency he had noticed .in the Finsbury 

School—the indifferent accommodation .and 
provision for the study of drawing, both 
artistic and mechanical. He hoped. that art 
and literature would not he negiedted in this 
scheme of education. Having next spoken of. 
the widespread interest excited in the country 
by the doings of the Institute, he said it re- 
minded him somewhat of the ancient trade 
guild. The trade guilds of this country were 
were powerful bodies in former .days;. but 
they never rose to be national institutions, 
The political turmoil which characterised. the 
last four or five centuries had, perhaps, pre- 
vented them from taking that character: In 
concluding, Dr. Siemens said he haped-that 
through the dissemination of pyre and ‘prac- 
tical science a higher spirit would take pos- 
session of the artisan, and that ke would 
work with the object-of attaining higher 
results and higher eads instead of discussin 
with his employer queštions of hours an 
wages, A cordial vote of thanks was passed 
to Dr. Siemens for presiding. 


Lorn Sramrorp.—The relapse sustained b 
the Earl of Stamford has quite prostrai 
him, and much anxiety is felt as to the result. 
A third local medical men has now been called: 
in, and the three remained at Bradgate all 
Friday night. The following bulletin was 
issued on Saturday morning :—‘‘ The Earl of 
Stamford has had some hours’ sleep during 
the night, and although there is great pro- 
stration the = this morning are not 
moreunfavourable. (Signed)—C. H, Marriott, 
M.D., John Wright, Geo. Pearce, M.D.” 


Funerat or Sin Tuomas Watson.—The re- 
mains of Sir Thomas Watson were buried in 
the cemetery attached to the Reigate parish 
on Friday afternoon, and was attended by 
many professional and private friends. The 
service was read by the Vicar of Reigate (the 
Rev. Newman Harrison), who was assi by 
the Rev. E. Slater Browne, sub-dean of Salis- 
bury, and brother-in-law of the deceased, .- 


Counci at Winpson.—The Cabinet Changes. 
—On Saturday afternoon her Maj y held a 
Council at Windsor Castle, the Atintotone as- 
sembling at Paddington at noon, and travel- 
ling by Special Great Western train to 
Windsor, where they arrived shortly before 
one o'clock. Among those proceeding were 
Mr. Gladstone, Earl Derby, the. Marquis of 
Hartington, and Mr. Childers. Mr. Peel was 
Clerk of the Council. 

The Press Associattion states that the eal 
in the Cabinet are as follow :—Mr. Chil: 
becomes Chancellor of the Ex uer, Lord 
Hartington su him at the War.Office ;. 
the Earl of Kimberley takes the Secretaryship 
for a and Earl eg becomes Sec 
for the Colonies. eso appointments were. - 
at mally ratified by the in Council 
for Windsor on Saturday... i ie 
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LONDON, DECEMBER, 17—18, 1882. 


THE RECONSTRUCTION OF THE 
MINISTRY. 

The reconstruction of the Ministry is 
not yet complete. As has often hap- 
pened on former occasions, unexpected 
difficulties have arisen at the last moment, 
resulting in arrangements which would 
scarcely have suggested themselves to 
the unaided imagination of the public. 
A meeting of the Privy Council was 
held at Windsor on Saturday, previous to 
which Mr. Gladstone as Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, Mr. Childers as Secretary 
for War, Lord Hartington as Secretary 
for India, and Lord Kimberley as Secre- 
tary for the Colonies, had audience of the 
Queen, and delivered up the seals of 
their respective offices. At the Council 
which followed? Mr. Childers was ap- 
Pointed Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Lord Hartington Secretary for War, Lord 
Kimberley Secretary for India, and Lord 
Derby Secretary for the Colonies. It 
had been generally anticipated that Lord 
Derby would go to the India Office, 
where he carried out the transfer of 
power from the Company to the Crown 
nearly a quarter of a century ago. Lord 
Kimberley, on the other hand; has 
had no experience in the Govern- 
ment of India, while he has spent as 
many years at the Colonial Office as Lord 
Derby spent months there. It is not 
always practicable or convenient to ex- 
plore the reasons for putting the round 
men inthe square holes. But it is not 
difficult to see that Lord Derby, though in 
many respects well qualified by his caution 
and covlness to guide Indian policy in 
times when danger is chiefly to be feared 
from rash experiments, has thrown ob- 
stacles in his own way by the opinions he 
has expressed at Manchester on the Egyp- 
‘tian question. No doubt, Lord Derby, as 
.a member of the Cabinet, will, in any 
case, have a voice in determining the 
‘future course of English policy in Egypt ; 
‘but as Secretary of State for India he would 
have to deal directly as well with the past 
as with the future. On the principles laid 
down by Lord Derby in his Manchester 
speech it would be a task of extraordinary 
logical dexterity to justify the Egyptian 
Expedition and the charge of a portion of 
tthe cost upon the Indian revenues. At 
the Colonial Office Lord Derby will be 
‘subjected to no trying ordeal, though 
it may be doubted whether his manner 
or his political doctrine will conciliate 
‘those of our colonial fellow-subjects 
‘who are aggrieved at the indifference of 
‘the mother country. Lord Kimberley 
-will have, among matters of more import- 
-ance, to control the exuberant zeal of Mr. 
Grant Duff, whose philosophy, as our In- 
dian telegrams record this morning, has 
mot been proof against the criticisms of 
the Anglo-Indian newspapers. The change 
‘of offices renders it necessary to place the 
Under Secretary for India as representa- 
tive of his department in the House of 
Commons ; Lord Enfield, therefore, must 
be removed. It is probable that in the 
course of a few days another vacancy in 
the ranks of the Under Secretaries will 
have to be filled up. For these openings 
in official life there are many competitors, 
both among the Whig and the Radical 
members of the Ministerial majority, but 
none with claims so commanding that they 
‘may be undoubtingly named beforehand. 
‘The resignation by the Prime Minister of 
tthe office of Chancellor of the Exchequer 
‘may be a tacit admission that the æra of 
Yheroic finance is over. It is true Sir 
‘Robert Peel’s greatest financial achieve- 
iments were carried out while Mr. Goulburn 
was Chancellor of the Exchequer, but if 
‘Mr. Gladstone believed that there was any 
‘large and brilliant scheme of fiscal reform 
‘immediately possible, he is not the man to 
suspect his powers of being unequal to the 
task. Mr. Childers is a sound and com- 
petent master of financial’ business, trained 
‘in the best theoretical school and dis- 
<iplined by practice both as Secretary of 
‘the Treasury and as the chief in 
‘succession of the two great spend- 
‘ing departments. Mr. 
thas done enough, and more than 
mpough, for glory as a finance Minister. 
Mr. Childers may be congratulated upon 
his mew opportunities without expecting 
too much from him. The country will 
‘learn with unalloyed satisfaction that his 
‘health has not permanently suffered from 
‘his arduous labours at the War Office. 
‘The struggle which the late Secretary for 
“War has conducted to almost complete 
-victory—the assertion of the supremacy of 
Ministers responsible to Parliament over 
‘the military forces of the United Kingdom 
-—must be maintained with unshrinking 
firmness by his successor. This is an 


-enterprise worthy of the high qualities wit’, 


-which Lord Hartington is popularly Z 
«dited. So far of the Ministerial changes 
:already effected and their consequences. 
‘It is evident, however, that the process of 
reconstruction must go further. Sir 
‘Charles Dilke’s services as representing 
‘the Foreign Office in the House of Com- 
mons during a period of unusual diplomatic 
‘stress have given him an irresistible claim 


to promotion in any redistribution of offices. |, 


‘We are enabled to state that arrangements 
are being made with the object of transfer- 
ming Sir Charles Dilke to an office of Ca- 
inet rank. In this case, as in Lord Derby’s, 
there may be obscure and unforeseen diffi- 
culties. Two Cabinet offices are practically 
yvacant—that of Lord President of the 
Council, still nominally retained by Lord 
Mpeacer, and that of Chancellor of the 
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Duchy of Lancaster, which has not been 
filled up since the resignation of Mr. 
Bright. The former is held, according to 
usage, by apeer. The Chancellor of the 
Duchy has generally been a commoner, 
often of considerable political mark and 
pretensions. Sir Charles Dilke, however, 
may feel that his acceptance of what is 
very nearly a sinecure would be scarcely 
consistent with his Parliamentary cam- 
paigns against obsolete political survivals. 
There may he other objections of a less 
obvious kind. We have reason to believe, 
however, that it is an entire mistake +o 
attribute the delay in Sir Charles Dilke’s 
appointment to any dislike entertained in 
the highest quarters to personal relations 
with a politician who once avowed Repub- 
lican opinions. Many years have elapsed 
since Sir Charles Dilke, who was a very 
young man when he entered the House of 
Commons, sowed his political wild oats. 
He is now a mature and responsible politi- 
cian, as little likely as any one of his 
colleagues to revert to the crude academical 
theories of his earlier days. 
priate place will certainly be found for Sir 
Charles Dilke, though to do so the cards 
may have to be shuffled further. It may 
be noted that three out of five of the Se- 
cretaries of State are now in the House of 
Lords, and two only in the House of Com- 
mons. It is possible that the Government 
may desire to represent both the great 
spending departments in the Lower House, 
and that with this object the Presidency 
of the Council may be filled up. It is on 
other grounds desirable that the office of 
Lord President—which is not a sinecure 
like that of Lord Privy Seal, but involves 
important duties connected with educa- 
tion, cattle diseases, and minor subjects 
—should no longer be kept in abeyance. 
It is believed that some time ago hopes 
were entertained of being able to withdraw 
Lord Spencer from the Viceroyalty of Ire- 
land, and to restore him to his original 
functions at the Council Office. But it is 
now apparent that the conflict with law- 
lessness, in which Lord Spencer’s personal 
qualities and his authority as a Cabinet 
Minister have been eminently serviceable, 
is in its most critical stage. The victory 
has not yet been won, and it would dan- 
gerously weaken the Irish Executive to 
withdraw Lord Spencer, or to encourage 
the enemies of order to look for his early 
withdrawal.—Times. 
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FRANCE AND GERMANY. 


Considering the rather strained relations 
which now exist between France and Ger- 
many, it is satisfactory to know that 
trouble is not likely to come from Alsace- 
Lorraine. These provinces are becoming 
German by what may be called a negative 
process. The French are leaving the 
country. Those who could afford to move 
have migrated to France. French boys 
are sent to school at Nancy, or some other 
place beyond the frontier; and seldom 
return. Naturally their places will be 
taken by Germans, and thus a great re- 
volution is being gradually effected. In 
the interests of European peace this result 
cannot but be welcomed. Whatever may 
be thought about the original acquisition 
of these provinces, it is certain that they 
would not be recovered, if they were re- 
covered at all, without a sanguinary and 
desperate struggle. Every disinterested 
person must desire to avert the terrible 
calamity of another war between France 
and Germany, and the complete pacifica- 
tion of the annexcd territory is one of the 
best securities for peace. The relations 
between France and Germany, which have 
been unpleasantly illustrated by the 
recent disputes about customs dues, are 
not the only part of the European situation 
which is at present attracting notice. 
Our Berlin Correspondent telegraphs that 
Germany desires peace, though the Cologne 
Gazelle continues to remark upon the con- 
duct of Russia in increasing her military 
stores, and strengthening her garrisons 
on the German frontier. Much that has 
been said about the Austro-German alli- 
ance is, no doubt, the vaguest speculation. 
But it is generally believed that there has 
lately been a renewal of the more or less 
intimate understanding established in 1879, 
and it is notorious that neither Germany 
nor Austria-Hungary is friendly to Russian 
interests, or regardless of Russian de- 
signs. It is as easy as it is mischievous 
to exaggerate the import of circumstances 
from which hostile complications may con- 
eeivably arise. But peace is best preserved 
when the sources which endanger it are 
known. The political crisis at Constanti- 
nople may produce a revolution which 
might at any moment give rise to antago- 
nistic and possibly irreconcilable claims. 
In South-Eastern Europe there is little 
prospect of permanence for present arran- 
gements. Russia has excited German 
jealousy by her construction of railroads, 
supposed to be designed for military pur- 
poses, in the immediate neighbourhood of 
her western borders. The passages of 
Lord Derby’s speech which gave 
such just satisfaction to France 
are considered or alleged to have 
aroused some apprehension among Gere 
man statesmen on the supposed exclusive 
alliance of the Western Powers. This 
feeling it should at least be in our power 
to allay. Lord Derby spoke very sensibly 
aud properly of the community of ideas, 
and in most respects of interests, between 
the two great self-governing nations of 
Europe. But he did not say a word which 
could give reasonable offence to any other 
Power, and we are persuaded that if he 
had he would not have expressed the opi- 
nion of the Cabinet, of Parliament, or of 
the country. The peculiar connection 
which, in spite of occasional divergence, 
must always subsist between ourselves 
and our Republican neighbours is quite 
compatible with the friendliest sentiments 
possible towards the other Great Powers. 
Europe is so full of dangerous elements at 
the present time that no one who values 
the maintenance of peace should relax his 
efforts to promote it. But there is no 
cause for serious discouragement. Prince 
Bismark has shown his desire to preserve 
a good understanding with all the world 
by means more efficacious than words, 
and warlike feeling in France is confined 
to a very small and not a very influential 
circle.—Daily News. 
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Distress 1n Wares. — Owing to continued 
cessation of work in North Wales, in conse- 
gops of prevalence of bad weather, great 

istress exists, and relicf committees have 
been formed in Wrexham, Mold, and other 
towns. A large sum of money has already 
been subscribed, and the distribution of coal 


and food has commenced. ` It will be sometime, . 


even if the present thaw continues, before 
outdoor work can be resumed, 


An appro- ` 
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ENGLAND AND FRANCE. 

The Times, discussing the relations of 
England and France in the Egyptian ques- 
tion, says the British Government is acting 
with the assent and almost in virtue of the 
direct action of Europe; and its conduct 
has not provoked the slightest protest or 
sign of dissatisfaction, unless it be from 
Paris. Europe finds a guarantee of peace 
in the fact that England alone is prose- 
cuting the final settlement of the question, 
whereas a combined action between the 
Western Powers would appear fraught 
with germs of future trouble. To accede 
to the demands of France’ would be to 
compromise the delicate understanding 
on which the Government hopes to freely 
secure the protection of British interests 
without the necessity of foreign interven- 
tion. The Times does not believe Europe 
would sanction the co-operation of any 
other Power on the banks of the Nile, and 
adds that it will be a pity if the French 
Government decline to recognise the 
strength of the influence which prevented 
their predecessors from landing troops in 
Egypt or taking part in the bombardment 
of the fortresses erected by Arabi. 


SS 


THE ALLIANCE OF GERMANY AND 
AUSTRIA. 

The Berlin correspondent of the Standard 
telegraphing on Sunday night says :— 

There is a growing feeling of uneasiness in 
this capital on account of the international 
complications in which itis clear three or four 
of the greatest States of the Continent are 
more or less involved. Intrigues of a me- 
nacing character against Germany have, I am 
assured, been recently discovered. Their de- 
tection, I am informed, was due to the com- 
bined efforts of the highest political and 
highest military authorities of this capital— 
I mean the Foreign Office and the Grand 
General Staff. The discovery of these in- 
trigues has, I am further told, been made 
sufficiently carly to assure their frustration. 
The castern fortresses of Germany are to be 
strengthened and more strongly garrisoned 
than hitherto, more particularly with artillery 
and cavalry. Their connection by railway is 
also being extended, and double rails are 
being laid down. These measures, some of 
which, are still, as regards details, under dis- 
cussion, arc only such as every cautious Go- 
vernment would, in the circumstances, be 
compelled to take. It is to be regretted that 
Austria, notwithstanding a three years’ 
warning, is rather backward with her 
own preparations in Galicia. It is hoped, 
however, that this omission will soon be rec- 
tified, as Prince Bismarck has sent a very 
confidential personage—I mean his son, Count 
Herbert von Bismarck—to Vienna, to discuss 
with Count Kalnoky the present gloomy, 
if not alarming, situation. The complete 
Austro-German understanding which is thus 
to be reinvigorated may be relied upon to 
rove strong enough to maintain the peace of 
Surope against any strain, to which, under 
present circumstances, it is likely to be sub- 
jected. Meanwhile the public mind is kept in 
a state of excitement’ by the semi-official re- 
ports of the menacing progress made by the 
railways on the western frontiers of Russia. 
Attention is also called to the dangerous dis- 


tribution of Russian troops, most of whom: 


are posted near the Austrian frontier. Fur- 
ther, two. strongly-fortified camps, each of 
eighty thousand men, have been constructed 
at Grodno and Povajsji. The Russian troops 
are arranged in four echelons. First come 
the Cossacks and Light Cavalry, and about 
two hundred and fifty squadrons of new 
Dragoons or Mounted Infantry. Closely at- 
tached to the Cavalry are the Railway and 
Telegraph Companies, who are provided with 
carts to enable them immediately to destroy 
an enemy’s railways and telegraphs. Next 
stand the Engineers, the Sappers and Miners, 
and numerous workmen trained to construct 
fortified camps on an occupied territory. The 
last line comprises the main body of the In- 
fantry. The whole of the troops together are 
estimated at ten army corps or four hundred 
thousand men. All the commanders are 
already apt ointed, and have sealed instruc- 
tions, which are only to be opened upon the 
receipt of further telegraphic orders. These 
various measures, as is openly avowed in 
Russia, are directed in the first instance 
against Austria. 
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INSULTS TO MOSLEM WOMEN IN 
EGYPT. 


The Cairo correspondent of the Standard 
telegraphed on Sunday night :— 

It would appear that the elimination of one 
Minister has not sufficed to check the reac- 
tionary tendencies encouraged from above. 
Under the pretence of preventing the pri- 
soners who have been condemned by the re- 
cent Courts-Martial from concealing any 
portions of the property confiscated by decree 
of the Khedive, bodies of Circassian Guards 
were yesterday sent to search the prisoners’ 
harems, and insulted the ladies of the house 
and their puenta, whom they prevented from 
leaving. Ali Fehmy’s wife herself, who was 
born in Ismail Pacha’s household, was so 
indignant at the gross treatment to which she 
and others had been subjected, that, when the 
Khedive was passing during the day she 
rushed out into the street, and unveiling, re- 
proached him bitterly with the wanton insult 
offered to women, and the grog§ violation 
alike of Moslem customs and Iinglish ideas of 
justice. Owing to the strong representations 
made, orders were to-day given to remove all 
guards, except one to each house door, and 
to allow free ingress and egress to all tenants. 

The Commission of Inquiry will terminate 
its labours to-day, and will to-morrow pre- 
sent a list of the accused, with the sen- 
tences suggested for the Council of Mini- 
sters.’ The final decree is expected to be 
made on Tuesday, There has been a meeting 
to-day at the Ministry of the Interior to 
consider the relations between the constabu- 
lary and the police, and how to dispose 
of unnecessary Albanians, and other un- 
toward elements collected by Sala Pacha. 
Some of these are fortunately inclined to vo- 
lunteer for service in the Soudan. The re- 
cruits for the Constabulary, who are almost 
without exception Reserve men of the Egyp- 
tian army, are joining willingly. The Go- 
vernment have requested Baker Pacha to re- 
commend an English officer on half-pay with 
the rank of Lieutenant-Colonel, with Staff 
experience to take service in the Soudan as 
Chief of the Staff, with an engagement for 
not less than two years and a pay of twelve 
hundred pounds per annum. 
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MR. FAWCETT. 

The improvement noticed in Mr. Faweett’s 
condition on Friday was steadily maintained 
on Saturday and Sunday. While there is 
still a possibility of a further relapse, his 
prena hesitate to pronounce the right 

on, gentleman entirely out of danger; but 
the symptoms have now become so uniformly 
favourable that this contingency may be con- 
sidered remote, and a speedy recovery may 
therefore be confidently anticipated. After a 
consultation on Saturday evening, Mr. Faw- 
cett’s medical attendances reported that the 
secondary complications were subsiding, and 
that the general condition of the patient was 
more satisfactory thian it had hitherto been. 
The bulletin of Sunday morning was in 
equally favourable terms, viz. ;—‘t Mr. Faw- 
cett has passed a good night, and the improve- 
ment yesterday in all respects continues.” 
Inquirers were informed on Sunday evening 
that Mr, Fawcett was progressing as well as 
could be wished, 


THE MURDERS IN PHCENIX PARK. 


The inquiry with regard to the Phenix 
Park murders was continued on Saturday. 
Though it-has not transpired up to the pre- 
sent what.evidence was elicited, it is known 
that the knives which, as already published, 
were found in the house of an ex-suspect, 
corresponded exactly with the cuts in the 
clothes of Lord Cavendish and Mr. Bourke. 
It is-also alleged that the opinion of some of 
the most eminent surgeons who examined the 
bodies is that the wounds were such as 
would be inflicted by weapons similar to those 
discovered by the police. They were dis- 
covered in the house of an ex-suspect, whose 
house was searched at the time of his arrest 
without any result. Whilst he was in prison 
the police deemed it necessary again to search 
the house, and on the second occasion the 
weapons were found. The knives are what 
are commonly known as surgical triangular 
knives, thousands of which were used during 
the recent Turco-Russian war, nearly all of 
which were sold by a London firm, who, it is 
stated, disposed of their entire stock during 
that war. It is currently reported that one of 
the prisonerswho have been recently returned 
for trial in connection with the Abbey-street 
outrage andthe attempt to shoot Judge Lawson, 
has turned Queen’s evidence, and that im- 
portant evidence is in the hands of the 
authorities. 

At the Dublin Commission Court on Satur- 
day, the trial of Thomas Higgins (Tom) for 
the wilful murder of Joseph Huddy, a bailiff 
inthe employ of Lord Ardilaun, on the 3rd 
January last, was continued before Mr. Jus- 
tice O'Brien. The learned judge, on taking 
his seat on the bench at eleven o'clock, pro- 
ceeded at once to address the jury. The 
jury retired at three minutes to one 
o'clock. At thirty-five minutes past two the 
jury came into their box, and handed down 
the issue paper, with a verdict of ‘‘ Guilty.” 


Mr. Geale then stated the result of- the trial 


to the prisoner, in the usual form, and added, 
“ Whaf have you to say why judgment of 
death should not be passed on you in the 
usual form?” The prisoner said: ‘‘ I have 
a few words to say. On my oath I never fired 
a shot at John Huddy, nor Joseph Huddy, or 
any other man in the world, since the day I 
was born. Yet Kerrigan and his family have 
sworn falsely. That is all I have to say, gen- 
tlemen.” Mr. Justice O’Brien: Thomas 
Higgins, you have been convicted of this 
dreadful crime on evidence so clear and cer- 
tain, that in the mind of any person who 


-heard it no trace or manner of doubt can 


remain. Another person still remains to be 
tried on the same charge, and I wish to avoid 
any observations that might prejudice the re- 
sult of that trial. But it is clear, at all 
events, what the extent of your cri- 
minality was. You bore a chief, and cruel, 
and bloody part in this bloody business of 
the murder of the Huddys. You are proved 
to have been a person who fired shots into 
the bodies of those two men, the aged man 
and the unoffending youth, neither of whom 
had done you any wrong, and to whom you 
had no reason for animosity, killing them as 
they lay on the ground without pity or mercy. 
Your unhappy fate affords a terrible lesson 
and example to all those who engage in these 
secret crimes. The confederacies out of 
which this crime has arisen have but one 
issue—crime, and crime has but one issue— 
misery and death. All the conspiracies will 
come to an end. The law will be vindicated 
sooner or later, but certainly and finally the 
whole web of crime will be unravelled at last, 
and those who commit crime will find them- 
selves involved in punishment. But a little 
space of time remains to you—your days are 
nearly ended—and that short space of time I 
implore you to use in preparing for the 
eternity into which shortly you must pass. 
His lordship then assumed the black cap and 
passed sentence of death. The prisoner was 
then removed. 

Three new proclamations were issued late 
on Saturday night by the Lord Lieutenant, 
though they are dated the 11th of November. 
The first of them offers a reward of £500 for 
such private information as shall lead to the 
identification of any person concerned in, or 
privy to, the murders of the Chief and Under 
Secretaries, or of the horse and car used on 
the occasion ; or of the clothes worn by the 
assassins at the time they committed the 
murders, or of the weapons they used. Such 
last-mentioned reward of £500 to be paid 
upon the information being corroborated to 
the satisfaction of the authorities by other in- 
formation in their possession, even though no 
person should be made amenable to justice as 
a result thereof. Any person having any in- 
formation to give may communicate it to the 
Assistant Under-Secretary for Police and 
Crime, Dublin Castle, to the Superintendent 
of the Dublin Detective Department, or to 
any other Government official in Great Britain 
or Ireland, verbally or by letter. If by letter, 
the writer, if he prefers it, may give an 
assumed name or use a private mark, and in 
that case could request an answer to be in- 
serted in any newspaper he chooses to 
mention. 

The second proclamation offers £5,000 
reward for such private information as shall, 
within six months from the date hereof, lead 
to the conviction of the murderers of the 
secretaries. Every effort, the proclamation 
says, shall bo made to ensure that the name 
or names of any person or persons who may 
become entitled to the said reward for private 
information shall not be disclosed or made 
public, and that the said reward shall be paid 
in any manner in which such person shall 
desire. The third proclamation offers £1,000 
reward and a free pardon to anyone concerned 
in or privy to the murders, not being one of 
the four actual perpetrators who drove away 
from the scene on acar, as shall lead to the 
conviction of any one of the said four mur- 
derers, or of any person concerned in or privy 
to the murders. The authorities will also take 
steps that the name of informant will not be 
disclosed. 

§ aS Pees Pree 
COURT. AND FASHIONABLE NEWS. 
‘Winpsor CASTLE, SUNDAY. 

The Queen and Princess Beatrice drove out 
yesterday afternoon, attended by Lady Aber- 
cromby. The Dowager Marchioness of Ely 
and the Rev, H. White arrived, and the Hon. 
Horatia Stopford left the Castle yesterday. 
Her Majesty's dinner party included the Duke 
and Duchess of Connaught and Strathearne 
and Princess Beatrice, Lady Abercromby, the 
Dowager Marchioness of Ely, Lord Sand- 
hurst, the Rev. H. White, and Captain 
Edwards, C.B., and Mrs. Edwards. The 
Queen, the Duke and Duchess of Connaught, 
and Princess Beatrice attended Divine service 
im tho private chapel this morning. The Rev. 
Henry White, chaplain of the Chapel Royal, 
Savoy, and Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen, 
preached the sermon. 


The Prince of Wales, attended by the Hon. 
H. Tyrwhitt-Wilson, went out shooting with 
the Attorney-General (Sir Henry James) in 
Dering Wood, near Pluckley, Kent, on 
Saturday. The Prince and Princess of Wales 
were D caecrpl at some amateur theatricals given 
in aid of the funds of the School of Dramatic 
Art at the Shelley Theatre on Saturday 
evening. 

Lady Emily Kingscote and the Hon. H. 
Tyrwhitt-Wilson were in attendance on their 
Royal Highnesses. 

he Duke of Edinburgh visited the Prince 
and Princess of Wales on Sunday morning 
and remained to luncheon. 

The Duke and Duchess of Albany will next 
week be the guests of the Lord Lieutenant of 
Surrey and the Countess of Lovelace at East 
Horsley Towers, Guildford. 

The Grand Duchess of Mecklenburg- 
Strelitz left her residence in the Ambassadors’ 
Court, St. James’s Palace, on Saturday morn. 
ing for Neu Strelitz, Her Royal Highness 
was accompanied to the railway terminus at 
Charing-cross by her brother, the Duke of 
Cambridge. 


/ 
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The Duke and Duchess of Norfolk, who 
have been staying at Norfolk House, St. 
James's, since Thursday, will leave in the 
course of a few days on their return to 
Arundel Castle. > 3 

The Duko and Duchess òf Marlborough 
have entertained’ during the past week, at 
Blenheim Palace, the Austro-Hungarian Am- 
bassador and the Countess Karolyi, the Earl 
and Countess of Sefton, Earl and Countess 
Howe and Lady Evelyn Curzon, Viscount 
Curzon, Lord Norreys, Lord Calthorpe, Hon. 
Edward Marjoribanks, M.P., and Lady Fanny 
Marjoribanks, Captain Fellowes, M.P., and 
Lady Rosamond Fellowes, Hon. Humphrey 
Sturt, Sir Arthur Scott, Mr. Alfred Mont- 
gomery, and Miss Churchill. 

The Marquis of Bath will entertain a shoot- 
ing party this week at Longleat. 

Phe Marchioness of Anglesey has left 17, 
St. James’s-placo, for Bosworth Hall, Rugby, 
on a visit to Lady Lisgar and Sir Francis 
Turville. 

Earl Granville left his house on Carlton 
House-terrace on Saturday afternoon. for 
Walmer Castle, where his lordship is expected 
to remain with Lady Granvilleand family until 
after Christmas. 

The iżarl of Derby, after attending on Satur- 
day the Privy Council at Windsor Castla, re- 
turned to St. James’s-square, and subsequently 
left for Knowsley. 

The Karl of Kimberley left town on Satur- 
day evening on his return to Kimberley Hall, 
Norfolk. 

The Countess of Rosebery gave birth to a 
son at Dalmeny Park, Edinburgh, on Thurs- 
day last. 

Lord and Lady Brooke have during the 


5 ma week been entertaining at Easton Lodge, 


unmow, the following company for a shoot- 
ing party:—Count Munster, the Earl and 
Countess of March, Lord Rowton, Lord and 
Lady Capel, Colonel the Hon. Francis Bridge- 
man, _Lieutenant-Colonel and Mrs. Paget, 
Captain Wynne Finch, Miss Maynard, and 
Hon. Mr. and Mrs, Gerard. 

The Prime Minister, after attending the Privy 
Council at Windsor Castle, left on Saturday for 


Oxford, where he was to mect Mrs. and Miss ` 


Gladstone, and then proceed to Hawarden 
Castle for the Christmas holidays, 

Sir Watkin Williams Wynn, M.P., is now 
better, the acute symptoms having subsided. 
There is for the present no cause for grave 
anxiety. 


—eo 


MR. PARNELL IN CORK.. 


Mr. Parnell arrived in Cork on Sunday, and 
in the evening was entertained at a banquet. 
In the course of his speech he said he hoped 
the toast of ‘‘ Prosperity to Ireland” would 
shortly find an exemplification in the city of 
Cork hy the establishment of a National Ex- 
hibition. So far as political affairs were con- 
cerned, he had not to confess any alteration 
in his feelings since last October twelve 
months, just before he was honoured with an 
invitation to visit Kilmainham, which led to 
the ‘‘ No Rent” manifesto being forced upon 
the country. He was not one of those who 
ever believed that the tenants of Ireland would 
refuse to pay rent. At the outset he never 
supposed that the policy of ‘‘ No Rent” would 
do more than effect good indirectly in making 
tenants obtain large abatements from the land- 
lords under the pressure of the threat, and 
this view had been signally justified by the 
results of the last twelve months. On the 
whole, most beneficial results for the Irish 
people were obtained during the struggles of 
last winter. In May he was released from 
Kilmainham, and had it not been for the un- 
happy Pheonix Park tragedy there would have 
been no more coercion for Ireland, and the 
Government would have invited Parliament to 
take up again Irish legislation, and proceed 
with other reforms of vast ag sla to the 
interests of the people of Ireland. That 
event, however, considerably altered matters, 
and then Parliament occupied itself by the 
passage of a Coercion Act of unexampled bar- 
barity, and in the pasese of an Arrears Act 
which was maimed on the way, owing to three 
alterations inserted contrary to the protest and 
advice of the Irish members. But it 
was now certain that the Arrears Act 
would do a considerable amount of good 
to the small tenants of the country. 
Upwards of 100,000 of them would most 
probably obtain more or less benefit, and 
£3,000,000 of arrears would very likely be 
wiped off from the Irish tenants, During the 
whole course of the land movement he had 
felt bound to point out to the Irish tenant that 
the fixing of a fair ront by means of a court 
must inevitably fail to satisfy them for many 
reasons, the chief of which was that it would 

robably break down by its own weight, and 
by the inherent difficulty of its working. He 
maintained that tho valuable benefit which 
might have been obtained from the Healy 
clause was destroyed by the alterations made 
by the House of Lords, and also said that, by 
the chicanery of the Courts of Dublin, the 
tenants had bee cheated out of their rights 
so far as regards the question of improve- 
ments. Speaking of the results of the Land 
Act, he said the number of applications from 
the 590,000 Irish tenants whe came within 
the Act up to the end of the last month 
amounted to 80,187, and the number of judicial 
rents fixed out of these applications, both by 
the Court and by voluntary agreement, in the 
fourteen months which had elapsed since the 
Act became law, amounted to 17,000 and odd, 
leaving 5,200 applications for fair rent still 
awaiting trial, Of those 6,200 and odd only 
a pri portion could be heard for several 
years. It was preposterous to expect that the 
landlords would agreo to any concession un- 
less they were influenced by some force supe- 
rior to that of the Land Act. He believed 
that if the simple alteration of making the 
rent date from the date of the application 
were inserted in the Act, the landlord would 
know there would be no use in compelling 
the tenants to pay a rack rent, because he 
would know that the alteration would be 
made from the date the application was 
made, and not from the holding of the 
case, During the fourteen months the Act 
had been working the total reduction of 
rents amounted to £69,960 sterling. That 
was £70,000 in round numbers of benefit to 
the tenant farmers of Ireland. But if that was 
all that would be obtained during the two 
years of the Land League agitation—(cheers) 
—he thought they would say it was only a 
small benefit. According, however, to the 
opinions to their officials, he believed that 
since the commencement of their agitation 
they had succeeded in obtaining reductions, 
not including the three millions of arrears 
which he hoped would be wiped out by the 
Arrears Act, amounting to quite £3,000,000 
for the tenantry of Ireland. To obtain the 
moderate reduction of £70,000 the tenants 
had had to pay to the lawers fully £100,000 
in costs, and the landlords pore ly another 
£100,000 in costs, and tho- Government 
£200,000 to try the cases. It would be a 
liberal assumption to make that for the future 
the courts—counting the cases that would be 
settled by voluntary agreement—would be 
able to fix about 20,000 cases of judicial rents 
in a year, and consequently it would take 
twenty-five years at the present rate af pro- 
gress to fix tha-rents of the tenants, and it 
would cost to tho parties interested’ the sum 
of £10,000,000 sterling, The main induce- 
ment, then, to the landlords to refuse settle- 
ment out of court was this—that he is en- 
titled to go on charging the old rent until the 
new rent is fixed. at was necessary the rack 
rents should he reduced before they praceeded 
to ask for the amendment of the purchases 
clauses, sa that the transfer of the estates 
from the landlords to the tenants might have 
some chance of being practically carried out. 
He believed this could be done, and that it 
would be na loss to the, British taxpayer. 
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Englishmen said that Irish.tenants would. re- 


fuse to pay back the advance, and what an ` 


awkward position the State would then be in. 
But, in his opinion, it would not be in -near 
so awkward a position, as the State was in 
when enforcing rents: at bint’ “of the 
bayonet, and employing the naval and 
military forces of the Crown, knowing, as it 
must, that it was enforcing unjust rents. He 
contended that the labourers of Ireland were 
entitled to a better position than they had, 
and advised them to agitate. If Parliament 
refused to legislate, then it would be a de- 
claration to the Irish people that what had 
been often said was true—that they 
had to bring Ireland to a state bor- 
dering on revolution in order to obtain 
justice for her. To meet the distress 
which unhappily might have already fallen on 
a portion of the country, it had been pro- ` 
posed that a certain section of the Irish 
tenants should withhold payment from the 
landlords of six months’ rent, and allocate a 
portion to meet the distress of the poorer 
tenants. With that suggestion, he was sorry 
to say, he could not agree, because he did not 
think it would be a practicable one, or that it 
would be likely to be accepted by the tenants 
in question. Speaking of the Irish Parlia- 
mentary party he said they had nobly fulfilled 
their pledges. He believed that if to-morrow 
they withdrew from Parliament, such was the 
desire of the Izish constituencies to be repre- 
sented in the House of Commons that they 
would elect the worst Whigs or Tories that 
came to them in order to have some repre- 
sentative. He should welcome the time, if it 
ever came, when it would be possible for 
them to withdraw from the House of Com- 
mons altogether, but he did not believe that 
time was likely to come immediately; and in 
the meanwhile ha asked every honest Irish- 
man who desired to benefit his country, to 
stand by them so long as they thought they 
were acting honestly themselves. He thought 
that if their rights to self-government were 
recognised by the Parliament of Great Britain 
in a spirit of justice, and if the Irish people 
were restored the right of making their own 
laws, and of doing for themselves that which 
all the other nations of the world did, the 
strife of centuries might be terminated, the 
ill-will bred of centuries of injustice which 
undoubtedly existed between the two nations 
might be brought to a conclusion. There was 
no reason why the Irish nation, respectin 
their rights at defending their rights, shoul 
not acknowledge and respect equally the 
rights of the larger nation so close to their 
shores. (Cheers.) He trusted that the so- 
lution of the question might be in that 
direction. 

During his speech, one of the guests, whilst 
being forcibly removed for interruption, 
caused considerable sensation by brandishing 
a revolver. 


DESTRUCTION OF TWO BRITISH 
SHIPS BY FIRE. 


About ten o’clock on Sunday a fire broke 
out in the Royal Albert and Victoria Dockg 
on board the Orient line Royal mail steamer 
Cotopaxi, the result of which has been the 
destruction of the interior of the vessel. At 
the time mentioned Mr. Sutherland, the shore 
boatswain of the Pacific Steam Navigation 
Company, accompanied by Mr. Ferguson, a 
carpenter, went on board the Cotopazi, lying 
at No. 1 Shed in the Galleons Basin of the 
Royal Albert Docks. They noticed what they 
thought to be steam issuing from the engine 
room, and it being Sunday, and knowing that 
no work was going on on board the vessel, 
Mr. Sutherland made inquiries, and ascer« 
tained that no steam was up. In the mean- 
time an explosion was heard on board, and 
the second engineer’s berth—from which the 
sound proceeded—was burst open. As soon 
as this was done a dense volume of smoke 
rolled out, and the vessel was seen to be on 
fire. An alarm was at once raised, and the 
fire-bell on board sounde?. In a short time 
the manual fire-engine on board the Cotopaxi 
was got to work, as were two of the dock 
company’s hydrants on shore, in addition to 
their manual. Two of the dock company’s 
tugs, with a couple of powerful floating en- 
gines in tow, speedily arrived on the scene, 
each of them capable of discharging four 
tons of water per minute. The alarm 
had been received at the head police- 
station in the Victoria Docks, and thence 
it was telegraphed to the West Ham 
Fire Brigade and to the Metropolitan autho- 
rities. Soon afterwards the Barking-road 
engine of the West Ham Fire Brigade was 
on the scene, under the charge of Mr. Jones, 
followed immediately by the seeond West 
Ham steamer from Stratford, commanded by 
Superintendent Smith, who at once, in 
conjunction with Mr. Griggs, the super- 
intendent of the London and St. Katharine’s 
Docks Company’s police, and Mr. Adamson, 
the chief engineer of the Dock Company, 
directed the operations. A steamer from the 
Beckton Gasworks was also quickly on the 
gruid, and this was followed by six of the 

fetropolitan engines. At about eleven 
o'clock the fire was at its height, the confla- 
gration having extended from the fore to the 
aft part of the ship. Detachments of police 
despatched to the fire from Plaistow and North 
Woolwich Police-stations. Further assistance 
was received from the crews of the vessels in 
the dock, and the lascars of the Peninsular 
and Oriental Steam Navigation Company’s 
steamers rendered good aid in saving a great 
deal of property, including the silver plate of 
the vessel. r. Drayson, an examinin 
officer of Customs, was on board on the Coto- 
past soon after the outhreak of the fire, and 
at once got all the stores of the vessel, which 
were still intact, into the storeroom, and 
placed them under official seals. The fire 
raged furiously till shortly before one o’olock 
in the afternoon, when it was considered to 
have been so far got under that the firo 
brigades slackened their efforts, and soom after- 
wards their aid was dispensed with, Mr. Griggs 
considering it advisable, however, to keep 
the company’s floats and their manuals by the 
vessel for some time afterwards. During the 
progress of the fire a captain of one of the 
steamers in dock proposed to scuttle the 
vessel, and actually opened one of the sluices; 
but when this was made known tu the dock 
authorities and the fire brigades, the former 
put a stop to the proceedings. At four o’clock 
the fire was totally extinguished, the ship ~“ 
having been gutted from end to end. The 
damage done has. been roughly estimated at 
from £20,000 to £30,000, 

The Cotopari, which is one of the finest — 
vessels of the Orient Line’s fleet, was under 
the command of Captain Studdart. She ar- 
rived in the Royal Albert and Victoria Docks 
about a fortnight ago from Adelaide, and had 
the whole of the cargo discharged. She was 
not to sail again (for Melbourne) till Wednes- 
day week, so that there was little of her out- 
ward cargo on board, and that which had al- 
ready been stored was not of a very valuable 
nature. The whole of the fittings and wood- 
work of the vessel, except the decks—which, 
however, must be replaced—were destroyed, 
as were the engines, of 3,500 horse-power. 
The registered tonnage of the Cotopazi is 
4,028 tons, ‘The masts and rigging sustained 
little or no damage. 

Intel ce received at Lloyd's from Sal- 
combe, dated December 16, states that at 
10,15 p.m. on the previous night the British 


ship Glad Tidings, of St. John, New Bruns- 


wick, went ashore one mile west of Prawle ... i x 9 


Point. She was from Calcutta and Falmouth. - 
bound for Amsterdam, and had on board 
1,800 =~ of happened in bates. Boog 
0 are she caught. fire, - 
fotal’ wreck. The captain and 
were saved by ; 


three-masted vessel of 
command of Capt, M'Mull 
Jobn, N.B., in 1674, 
R. Thameon, jun., of 
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THE WARLIKE PREPARATIONS OF 
RUSSIA. 

One of the unpleasant features of the 
discussion that is at present being renewed 
on the relations of Germany and Austria 
to each other and to other States, are the 
statements, repeatedly circulated, con- 
cerning the warlike preparations of Russia. 
Our Correspondent in Berlin has sent us 
some interesting but somewhat alarming 
figures concerning the accumulation and 
distribution of Russian troops along the 
Austrian frontier. ‘‘The whole of the 
troops together,” he says, ‘‘ are estimated 
at four hundred thousand men. All the 
commanders are already appointed, and 
have sealed instructions, which are to be 
opened only upon the receipt of further 
telegraphic orders.” On the other hand, 
though complaints are still made in Berlin 
of the remissness of the Austrian War 
Department, and though the military au- 
thorities of Vienna are reproached with 
carrying out reforms at a pace that pro- 
mises to render the period of transition, 
and, therefore, to some extent of disorga- 
nisation, dangerously long, we hear 
periodically that on the Russian frontier of 
Austria-Hungary the Dual Empire is acting 
in much the same spirit as its Muscovite 
neighbour. It does not require to be 
pointed out again, that the central fact in 
the relations of Austria and Russia is their 
latent and ineradicable antagonism. The 
** Warder of the Balkans” must be struck 
down if the Byzantine dreams of the 
Slavonic race are ever to be turned into 
realities. But behind Austria there stands 
a yet more formidable foe; otherwise the 
stroke would have been dealt long since. 
The Austro-German Alliance must be re- 
garded as a strictly defensive one. But 
Prince Bismarck is not the man to wait 
for a blow to be struck at himself, or at 
one of his friends, merely lest he should 
be called an aggressor. He has too firm a 
grasp of things ever to become the slave 
of words. What Russia is doing, and 
what Russia is meditating, are thoroughly 
well known to him; andif he had con- 
vinced himself that Russia was preparing 
for hostilities at a convenient moment 
against Austria, it is probable that he 
would anticipate the intention in a manner 
highly inconvenient to those that har- 
boured it. It has always been open to 
doubt whether the strong reluctance 
of the aged Emperor to do, or to permit, 
anything that would commit Germany 
to active hostility against Russia has not 
exercised a controlling effect upon the 
policy of the Chancellor. The Emperor 
has attained a great age; his health is 
somewhat delicate, and it is impossible 
not to speculate upon the effect his disap- 
pearance from the political scene would 
have upon the policy of Germany. Itis 
quite possible that, delivered from the 
scruples of his Imperial Master, Prince 
Bismarck would determine to bring these 
recurring rumours of Russian hostility to 
yermany to a sharp and definite issue. At 
the same time, it has to be remembered 
that the Muscovite spectre has for the 
present replaced the French bugbear ; and 
Prince Bismarck has not had that success 
with his financial proposals which would 
warrant him in dispensing with the mate- 
rial for a judicious and seasonable scare. 
He may not get his Budget scheme: but 
money he must have for the Army; and 
perhaps the best way of getting it is to fill 
the minds of his countrymen with alarms 
concerning the military preparations and 
the political restlessness of Germany s 
Eastern neighbour. In granting the possi- 
bility of the existence in Prince Bismarck’s 
mind of a conviction that it will become 
necessary to put an end to the menace 
on the Eastern frontiers of Germany and 
Austria, we are far from regarding it as a 
proof of the aggressive character of the 
Austro-German Compact, and still less as 
a reason for speculating upon the advan- 
tages which would ensue from the forma- 
tion of a counter-pacific alliance between 
England, France, and Italy. This country 
has no reason to think that the under- 
standing between Germany and, Austria 
was conceived, directly or indirectly, 
against itself; nor can anyone allege, or 
indicate, any step the two Powers are 
likely to take which would necessitate our 
looking out for special alliances. Italy, we 
fancy, is precisely in the same situation ; 
and there can be little question that the 
Italian Government would rather have the 
«i cold courtesy” of the German Powers 
than the most effusive friendship with 
France. The entrance of Lord Derby into 
a Cabinet the Head of which at one time 
cherished strong prejudices against Austria, 
and in which the Secretary and Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs have 
notoriovs French leanings, may possibly 
encourage some persons in France to 
imagine that a counterbalance to the 
Austro-German Alliance might be con- 
structed in the fashion we have described. 
But that is the idlest dreaming. England 
wishes to remain on good terms with 
France; and the difficulty of doing so has 
been greatly lessened by the incapacity 
for ambitious enterprises from which 
France has for some time been suffering. 
But we are all well aware that France or 
Russia, if they could succeed between 
them in crushing Germany, would once 
more be as aggressive and arrogant as it 
is matter of history they were before Ger- 
many took the lead in Europe. No 
Englishman would wish to see the old 
situation revived, and that circumstance 
constitutes for us the value of the Austro- 


‘German Alliance.—Standard. 
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LORD DERBY’S TRANSLATION. 


The Ministerial surprise produced on 
Saturday must have been prepared at very 
short notice. Lord Derby is not a man 
who could have been asked to call in 
Downing-street in order that the Prime 
Minister might see what place could be 
found for him. ‘There must have been a 
specific post offered and accepted; and 
the positiveness of the statements that 
were in circulation leaves no doubt that in 
the first instance this post was the India 
Office. Atthe last moment this arrange- 
ment was altered—so completely, indeed, 
that down to Saturday morning the fact 
was unknown to those who were most 
likely to have early news of it. It is not 
difficult, however, to divine a reason at 
once for the change and for the speed with 
which it was carried out. It was not till 
Thursday that Lord Derby’s speech at 
Manchester could be read by the Prime 
Minister; and the interval between then 
and Saturday was not too long for the re- 
distribution of offices that must at once 
have been set on foot. That we do not 
exaggerate the effect which that speech 
was calculated to produce is shown by the 
tone of the principal journals in Paris and 
Berlin ; and to all appearance its influence on 
Mr. Gladstone was not less marked. Unless 
something could be done to negative the 
inference, it would be universally assumed 
that Lord Derby’s observations about 
Egypt expressed the mind of the Cabinet, 
and that Egypt was to be left to itself. 
Now, happily, something has been 
done to negative this inference; though 
whether that something will be 
sufficient is another question. Where 
Zgypt is concerned the Indian Secretary is 
only second in importance—if, indeed, he 
be second—to the Foreiga Secretary him- 
self; and the most obvious means of con- 
veying to foreign Powers that the Govern- 
ment were not bound by what Lord Derby 
had said before coming into the Cabinet 
was to give him another department. The 
very circumstance that the change was 
made at the eleventh hour would add to 
its significance. Prince Bismarck and M. 
Duclere would read between the lines of 
the Gazette, and would seein Lord Derby’s 
appointment to the Colonial Office an assu- 
rance that the foreign policy of the Eng- 
lish Government had not been framed on 
the lines just laid down by him at Man- 
chester. This, it can hardly be doubted, 
is the meaning of what happened on 
Saturday. Lord Derby enters the Cabinet 
on the understanding that as regards 
Egypt bygones are to be bygones, and 
that the new Secretary of State comes 
into the Cabinet not to influence a 
policy still under discussion, but to ac- 
cept a policy already determined on. 
If ‘this is the right interpretation of 
the change in Lord Derby's destination, 
it is of the utmost importance that the 
Government should not be content with 
what has been done. The matter is too 
serious to be left in any uncertainty. The 
acceptance of Lord Derby’s views about 
Egypt would mean a revolution in the re- 
lations which are supposed to exist be- 
tween England and the German Powers. 
It would imply that in the controversies, 
near or remote, which may arise out of the 
reconstitution of government in Egypt— 
which, for anything that can be known to 
the contrary, may mean all the con- 
troversies associated with the ultimate 
settlement of the Eastern Question—the 
English Government will be found, or at 
all events will wish to be found, on the 
side of France, not on the side of Ger- 
many. When everything has been done, 
however, it will still be impossible but 
that Lord Derby’s acceptance of office 
should make an unfavourable impression 
in Germany and a too favourable one in 
France. Important as the Egyptian ques- 
tion is, it is by no means the only question 
of foreign policy that may any day arise ; 
and upon such as arise hereafter Lord 
Derby will necessarily have a telling voice 
in the Cabinet.—St. James's Gazelle. 


THE EGYPTIAN BUDGET. 
The Cairo correspondent of the Standard 


telegraphed on Monday night :— 

The Ordinary Egyptian Budget is expected 
to show a deficit of about a hundred and fifty 
thousand pounds, and there is no surplus to 
meet the four hundred thousand pounds re- 
quired for the Extraordinary Budget of the 
ensuiug year. Though this latter Budget is 
styled extraordinary, there are certain fixed 
charges falling upon it, as, for instance, 
the hundred thousand pounds needed for the 
Soudan. On the other hand, there will pro- 
bably be sacrifices and economies which will 
so reduce the charges in the Ordinary Budget 
as to enable it toshow some surplus. The 
sum yearly set aside for the amortissement of 
the Debt has been already expended in buying 
up bonds. These, however, have not yet been 
cancelled. It is now a question whether to 
cancel them inthe ordinary course, and borrow a 
million, as allowed by the Law of Liquidation, 
so as to enable the Treasury to continue cur- 
rent payment; or issue the bonds afresh and 
make an effort to struggle on without bor- 
rowing. ‘The most serious calls will be the 
yet indefinite cost of the Army of Occupation, 
and the demand for a hundred and fifty thou- 
sand pounds expected from the Domains this 
year, in addition to the hundred thousand 
pounds on debt unassigned in the provinces, 
which has not in any year as yet been met by 
that administration. It is under contemplation 
to propose some modification of the unlimited 
credit enjoyed by the Domains on the 
Egyptian Treasury, owing to the perpetual 
drain which such a credit entails on the re- 
sources. The prisoners who have becn sen- 
tenced to banishment will leave for Ceylon on 
Christmas-day. 


— 


Fire at Gunton HaLL.—A fire broke out 
about half-past six o’clock on Monday morn- 
ing at Gunton Hall, North Walsham, the re- 
sidence of Lord Suffield. Engines from 
various parts were quickly on the spot, but, 
notwithstanding their united efforts, the 
flames were stil raging fiercely at midday ; 
and it is feared the Hall willbe completely de- 
stroyed. Attempts are being made to save 
some of the contents. Itis stated that Lord 
Suflieldis not at home. A later despatch says :— 
Thefire spread rapidly, and within a very 
short time of the alarm being raised half the 
building was enveloped in flames. Telegrams 
were immediately despatched to Cromer, 
Aylsham, North Walsham, and other places 
for fire-engines, which were soon on the spot. 
These, with the engines belonging to the 
Hall, enabled the flames to be subdued, but 
not until half the building was destroyed. 


ILLNESS oF THE Dean or Exeter.—Infor- 
mation was received by the cathedral autho- 
rities of Exeter on Sunday that the Dean w. ` 
seriously ill in Vienna. While staying iu 
that capital a few months ago the Dean slipped 
while in his room and fractured a bone of one 
of his legs. The injury has since kept him 
confined to the house. A report now comes 
that, in addition to the accident, the Dean is 
also suffering from an acute attack of bron- 
chitis, and prayers were on Sunday offered 
up at the afternoon service at the Cathedral 
for his recovery. 
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THE MINISTRY. 


Important Ministerial changes having now 
been made, says the Daily News, a complete 
list of tke present members of the Govern- 
ment and officers of the Royal Household 
who retain office with the Government will be 
found uceful. The following list, which has 
been specially prepared for the Daily News, 
is arranged on an original plan, showing at a 
glance the names of Ministers and Officers of 
the Household in each House of Parliament, 
and distinguishing those who are Cabinet 
Ministers, while placing the officials in the 
various departments together :— 

The names of Cabinet Ministers are printed in 
SMALL CAPITALS. 

Csbinet Ministers and those marked thus * are 
Privy Councillors. 

Marked thus + 


Privy Councillor for Ireland 
only. 
THE MINISTRY. 


LORDS. COMMONS. 


W. E. Grap- 


STONE 


H. C. E. Cm- 
DERS 

C.C Cotes 

H. J. Gladstone 

(without salary) 
W. Duff 

(Vacant) 

"Lord R. Gros- 
venor 

L. H. Courtney 


OFFICES. 
First Lord Trea- 
sury 


Chaneellor Ex- 
chequer . 


Junior Lord 


Sec. 


Financial Sec. 

Lord Chancellor Lord SELBORNE 
LordPresident 
of Council 
Lord Lieut 

Tre'anil 
Lord Privy Seal Lord CARLINGFORD 
lome Secretary Sir W.I[arcourr 
Under Secretary * Earl of Rosebery 
For. SecretaryEarl GRANVILLE 

Un. Seeretary 
Sec. for ColoniesEarl of Derby 

Un. Secretary 
Sec. for War 

Un. SeeretaryEarl of Morley 
Fin. Secretary . 

Sec. for India .Earl of KIMBERLEY 

Un. SceretaryViscount Enfield 
F. L. AdmiraltyEarl NORTHBROOK 

Civil Lord 


Secretary 


39 ” 
Patronage 


Earl Spencer 


Sir C. Dilke 


Hon. E. Ashley 
M. HARTINGTON 


Sir A. D. Hayter 


Sir T. Brassey 
H. Campbell- 
Bannerman 
Held provisionally } 
by Lord Kow- | 

BERLEY 


Ch. Dh. Lan. 


P. Board Trade 
Secretary . 
P. Loc. Gov. Bd 
Secretary. 
Ch. Sec. Ireland 
Postms-General 
V.-Pres. Com. į 
of C. Edn. t 
F. Com. Wks. 
Paymaster-Gen *Lord Wolverton 
J. -Advoc.-Gen. 
Attorney-Gen. - 
Sol.-General 
At -Gea. Ireland 
Solic.-Gen. Ire- 
land > - 
Lord Advocate . 
Solicitor - Qen. 
Scotland A. Asher 
ROYAL HOUSEHOLD. 


Lord Steward .*Earl Sydney 
Treasurer .*E. of Breadalbane aoe 
Controller *L. Kensington 


Lord Chamber- 

lain .*Earl of Kenmare 
Vice - Chamber- 

lain . ; 
Masterof Horse.*i). of Westminster 
Master of Buck- 

hounds . .*Earl of Cork 
Capt. of Gentle- 

men-at-Arms.*Lord Carrington 
Capt. of Yeomen 

of the Guard.*Lord Monson 
L.-in-Waiting .Earl of Dalhousie 
.Vis. Torrington 
-Lord Methven 
Lord Ribb'esdale 
-Lord Sude.ey 
.Lord Wrottesley 
-Lord Sandhurst 
‘9 ” -Lord Thurlow 
Parliamen- 

tary Groom- 

in-Wailing . (Vacant. ` 
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THE RECENT PROMOTIONS IN THE 
ARMY. 

The Army and Navy Gazetie, comment- 
ing upon the promotions which have been 
made since the return of the troops from 
Jgypt, publishes a letter from ‘‘ one of Mr. 
Childers’s political supporters,” a retired 
officer, and one of those who has strongly 
advocated the reforms carried out during 


the last twelve years. The writer says:— 

“A more scandalous proceeding than the 
recent supersession of the senior colonels, 
many of whom I know to be excellent soldiers 
in every way, could not he imagined. How 
Mr. Childers can have allowed himself to be a 
arty to such an act isto me beyond compre- 
iension. A Minister who will countenance 
such a job must surely have lost all sense of 
honour.” The words, which would be strong 
even if they had not been coming from a pro- 
nounced Liberal, express, according to the 
Army and Navy Gazette, the feeling of all those 
who have any knowledge of the usual ins and 
outs of War Office administration in the pre- 
sent day; and that journal declares that, 
whatever may have been the faults of the pur- 
chase system, it was a thousand times better 
than that which has taken its place. In the 
days of purchase if an officer was passed over 
he knew the reason why; whereas by the 
rules now in force ‘‘it is in the power of a 
Minister to stab a man in the back who has 
been accused of not supporting him in his pet 
theories. The professional reputation of an 
officer is not, in fact, worth an hour’s pur- 
chase . . . . He may have served his country 
honourably and well for years, may have led 
his regiment in action with distinction, and 
have earned the highest honours which it 
was inthe power of the State to confer upon 
him. Yet, when the turning-point in his 
career comes, he may be subjected to the 
mortificotion of seeing another passed over 
his head—not because there is anything 
against him, but because the Minister in oflice 
at the time is so wanting in the sense of all 
that is right as to sanction his supersession in 
order to help ona junior who is a member of 
a certain clique which happens to be in favour. 
—St. James's Gazette. 


— 
NEWS FROM IRELAND. 


A desperate encounter took place on Satur- 
day night in Castlegar, Galway, when two 
farmers attacked a bailiff, Martin Grealish, 
and his companion, named Connor. The 
bailiff's son came to the rescue, striking one 
of the assailants a violent blow on the head 
with a hatchet. He nowlies in a crilical con- 
dition. The assailanis were tenants, and the 
bailiff was employed on the Clanricarde 
estate. 

The Dublin police on Saturday night made 
a general search, under the provisions of the 
Arms Act, which caused a good deal of ex- 
citement inthe city. Upwards of twenty public- 
houses believed to be the resort of members 
of the secret organisation which has directed 
the dreadful assassinations in and about the 
Irish metropolis were visited. There were 
engaged in the search thirteen inspectors, one 
hundred constables in uniform, several detec- 
tives, and one hundred Marines. They usu- 
ally went in bodies of ten or twelve, the 
Marines remaining outside, while the police 
entered the houses. As usual on Saturday 
night in Dublin, the public-houses were 
crowded. ‘The groups of police charged 
with this duty left their respective stations 
simultaneously at eight o'clock, so that 
the searches were all made at the same 
time, each occupying three-quarters of 
an hour. The action of the police caused 
geat excitement, and crowds assembled 
round the several houses. Two constables 
were stationed at the doors, and did not allow 
any of the persons found on the premises to 
leave until searched. The process of search- 
ing was conducted by the detectives. Every 
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individual had his pockets turned out, and any 
letters or documents found upon him very 
carefully perused. As a result the search 
proved a failure, for evidently the suspected 
parties had left their revolvers at home. No 
arms were found save one revolver taken from 
a sailor in a public-house on the quays. He 
was a stranger in theci'y, and was unaware 
of .the Attis Act being in force. The police 
did not arrest him, but took his name andad- 
dress. In another house on the quay they 
found concealed a couple of useless old 
swords. In the shop of Mr. Gilligan, in 
Middle Abbey-street, which has obtained a 
certain notoriety since the murder of Con- 
stable Cox, 43 persons were searched. At 
Nagle’s, in Earl-sireet, 105 persons were put 
through the same ordeal, and the police re- 
ort that the following numbers were sub- 
jected to a close examination :—At Murphy’s, 
in Capel-street, 42 men; in Britain-street, 
14; in Lower Bridge-street, 21; in Cooke- 
street, seven; in Middle Gardiner-street, 
eight; in Lower Gloucester-street, 17; in 
High-street, 42; in a second shop in Capel- 
street, 32; in Corkhill, 50; in Aungier- 
street, 60; on Burgh Quay, 12; in Wine 
Tavern-strect, 20; and on SirJohn Rogerson’s 
Quay, 20. No documents of any compro- 
mising character were found on any of these 
people. Not the slightest resistance was 
offered to the police in the performance of 
their duty, though some of the persons 
searched complained loudly of what they 
called the indignity to which they were sub- 
jected. 

At a meeting of the Licensed Grocers’ and 
Vintners’ Association on Monday afternoon, a 
resolution was passed, which, while recognis- 
ing the imperative duty incumbent on the 
trade, in common with all law-abiding 
citizens, to support the efforts to put down 
crime and outrage, protested against the 
“ harassing and perfectly futile action of 
making a special raid upon licensed houses 
and subjecting their customers to needless 
hardship and annoyance.” 

A startling state of things is disclosed in a 
letter from the Rev. S. W. Gallagher, of 
Carrick, county Donegal. He asserts that 
absolute famine prevails there, that the people 
are living on Indian meal, and that the lives 
of 2,500 persons are in imminent danger. He 
adds, ‘‘ The situation is immediate relief or 
immediate death. 


The Freeman’s Journal states that owing lo 
delicacy of health and pressure of private 
business, Mr. Gill, M.P., the junior repre- 
sentative for the county of Westmeath, has 
determined to resign his seat in Parliament. 
A letter formally expressing his intention to 
resign was on Saturday received by Mr. James 
Tuite, Chairman of the Mullingar Town Com- 
missioners. So far no action has been taken, 
but it is expected that his constituents will 
request bim to retain the seat. 


The special correspondent of the Daily News 
in Ireland, writing from Ballaghderrin, on 
Monday, says :—It has long been accepted as 
a truism that if there is distress, or want, or 
famine in any part of Ireland, it is sure to de- 
velope itself in the most severe form in the 
county of Mayo. Mayo has within it a larger 
number of cottier tenants, and cottier tenants 
whose holdings are not only small but whose 
land is of the most wretched quality, than any 
other county can boast of. In Kerry and in 
Donegal many of the people are as poor and 
their lands are not a whit better, but neither 
the one or the other has a population within, 
say, one poor-law union in which the average 
valuation of the holdings is 9s. 64. per head 
of the population. Ballaghderrin—I spell it 
in accordance with local usage and to suit 
local pronunciation (which accentuates the 
first and third syllables), and -not in accord- 
ance with the time-table form (Ballgha- 
derreen), the pronunciation of which has so 
often been a stumbling-block to English 
readers—Ballaghderrin forms the extreme 
northern boundary of Mayo, all the rest of 
the county lying either to the south, the 
south-east, or the south-west. Sligo and 
Roscommon hem it in on the north. The 
land in the neighbourhood is to a very 
large extent reclaimed bog, in most places 
very badly drained. It will give a fair and 
even a good crop of potatoes in a dry year; 
but the excessive rains of the past season 
checked here, as elsewhere, the growth of the 
simple food of the people, and in some places, 
the parish priest informed me, the people 
when digging the potato fields threw down the 
spade in disgust. Many of them, who usually 
rely on potatoes as their principal means of 
subsistence until May or June, are at this 
moment without a single potato, and many 
others say that they have only what will 
supply them for a few weeks after Christmas. 
In no part of Ireland, not even in the worst 
parts of Connemara, are the houses of the 
peasantry worse than in Norih Mayo. They 
are mostly built either of mud or loose flat 
stones placed one on top of the other, often 
without a particle of mortar to cement them 
or to assist in keeping out the cold. Many of 
them are altogether without windows; not a 
few consist hut of one apartment, which is 
common to all the inmates—the human beings, 
the pigs, the poultry, and the cattle, if the 
occupier happens to haveany cattle. In front 
of the doors of some of the houses lies loose, 
wet straw, placed there to assist in 
keeping out the bitter cold, which 
during the week that just preceded my 
visit had been as intense in Mayo 
as anywhere clse. The floors are generally 
earthen, a few of them being flagged; but 
even the latter are, like the earthen ones, 
wet, damp, and extremely uncomfortable ; 
the thatch is rotten, and in some cases does 
not cover the whole of the roof. Altogether 
the dwellings are such as would invite famine 
fever, if the more exciting cause, insufliciency 
of food, were added. It will be readily under- 
stood that under such conditions farming is 
carried on in the most primitive and the most 
profitless fashion. One most obvious inquiry 
is, where do the people thresh their oats? 
There is no barn—no covered place where 
grain of any kind can be threshed. Inquiry 
elicited from the driver of my car the state- 
ment that the oats are often threshed in the 
open field; and where, from the uneven 
nature of the ground, that is impracticable 
the public road serves as the threshing 
floor — sometimes with sheets spread 
underneath , but in other cases 
without them. ‘‘ They prefer,” he said, 
“in some cases to have a little earth 
mixed with the oats; it makes them heavier.” 
Still more primitive is the mode of carriage 
of the oats, whether to the market or to the 
mill. Few four-footed animals are to be seen 
in the district ; but the last thing that a Mayo 
peasant will part with is his donkey, But the 
same peasant appears either never to have 
had, or to have parted, with his donkey-cart. 
The traveller on the road from Ballaghderrin 
to Charleston will meet numbers of these 
useful and inexpensive animals, proceeding 
either to the town orto the mill, laden with 
a bag of oats of from 12 to 14 stone, slung 
over his back, his driver balancing it to keep 
it from slipping off. I asked why that mode 
of carriage was chosen in preference to plac- 
ing two or three bags on a donkey-cart and 
letting the donkey draw it. ‘“ Ah, sir,” was 
the reply, ‘‘many of them have not got a 
donkey-cart. There is generally one cart in 
the village—a cluster of half-a-dozen houses 
—and the owner of it when occasion abso- 
lutely requires will lend it to his neighbours.” 
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MR. FAWCETT. 

Mr. Fawcett passed another good night on 
Sunday, and made such good progress on 
Monday that no ground now exists for further 
anxiety. His medical attendants again met 
in consultation on Monday evening, and at 
seven o'clock issued the following bulletin :— 
“ The improvement in Mr. Fawcett’s condi- 
tion continues, and he has now fairly entered 
upon convalescence. No further bulletin will 
be issued until Wednesday evening.” 


„of the present and that of the past. 


1882. 


DEATH OF DEAN CLOSE. 
The Very Reverend Francis Close, Dean of 
Carlisle, died at Penzance on Sunday night, 
after a long illness. 


With the death of Dean Close, at the ad- 
vanced age of eighty-five, another link, says 
the Standard, disappears between the Church 
Mr. 
Close, who was born in 1797, was the son of 
a Hampshire Rector, and was educated at 
Merchant ‘Taylors’ School, and afterwards at 
St. John’s College, Cambridge. But he was 
also for a time under the instruction of Mr. 
Sectt, of Hull, a son of the well-known author 
of the Commentaries, so that he was early 
brought into contact with the best of the 
Evangelical School of Theologians. It may 
be presumed that he went up to Cambridge 
about 1815, in which case he was a contem- 
porary of Thirlwall, Whewell, Hare, Sedg- 
wick, and Ilorace Waddington. But it was 
not among such as these that he cast his lot. 
He seems from the first to have been under 
the influence of the Party which Simeon 
had created at Cambridge, and between these 
and the rest of the University there 
was litile or no intercourse. It is remark- 
able that not a single allusion to either Close 
or Simeon is to be found in all Thirlwall’s 
Correspondence, though in his youth the 
latter, and in his old age the former, were most 
conspicuous figures in the Church of England. 
Their paths lay in totally different directions, 
and for many years, perhaps, they were hardly 
conscious of each other's existence. Francis 
Close took Orders in the year 1820, and soon 
became known as a stirring Evangelical 
preacher. These were the days of what was 
called the ‘‘ Serious World,” of which nobody 
can plead ignorance who has read the novels 
of Mr. Thackeray; and there was a regular 
warfare kept up between the denizens of his 
exalted circle and the hapless beings outside 
who were given over to pomps and vanities. 
In no part of England was the feud fiercer, 
or the line more strongly marked, than in the 
fashionable town of Cheltenham, then a regu- 
lar resort of pleasure seekers. In this con- 
genial sphere Mr. Close most happily found 
himself called to work in the twenty-ninth 
year of his age, and here for nearly a gene- 
ration he manfully headed the Puritan 
pariy in iis struggle against race-courses, 
theatres, and other worldly dissipations to 
which the gay world, under the immediate 
patronage of the Berkeley family, were en- 
tirely abandoned. Ife had a companion and 
friendly rival in the person of the Rev. Archi- 
baid Boyd, who held one of the other livings 
in Cheltenham, and was also a popular 
preacher. But Mr. Boyd never obtained 
quite the social influence of Mr. Close, 
whose voice and person added largely to the 
effect of his eloquence; and who became 
quite the ecclesiastical aùtocrat of his district. 
Curiously enough, both preachers made their 
way to Deaneries. Mr. Close was made Dean 
of Carlisle in 1856. Mr. Boyd some years 
afterwards became Dean of Exeter, and now, 
we regret to say, lies seriously ill at Vienna. 

When Mr. Close was appointed to the 
Vicarage of Holy Trinity, Cheltenham, Lord 
Liverpool was still Prime Minister. The 
modern High Church Party and the modern 
Broad Church Party were alike unknown, and 
of Ritua'ism there was not even an apparent 
germ. On the one side was ‘ the world,” 
and on the other was what yet remained of the 
great and valuable protest of the Evangelicals 
against the world, The two great Parties 
into which the clergy were then divided had, 
of course, their sub-divisions. But the Evan- 
gelicals drew little or no distinction between 
the High Churchman who hunted, shot, drank, 
and went to balls and theatres, and those who 
lived quietly in retired rural parishes, devoted 
to their pastoral work. Mr. Mozley, in his 
latest published ‘* Reminiscences,” has given 
us an admirable sketch of the High Church 
and Low Church pastors. The High Church- 
man was always at home; always accessible 
to his parishioners ; sometimes even drank a 
glass of ale with them at the village inn, and 
listened to their views: he was eminently 
practical, and did his best to make his people 
virtuous. The Low Church clergyman, on the 
contrary, was always on the move; some- 
times, perhaps, thinking more of the views 
than of the virtues of his hearers; the man of 
towns, and of a rather select Society. A 
perfect type of the latter class was the Vicar 
of Cheltenham, busy, earnest, zealous, plunged 
knee-decp in sermons, tracts, lectures, meet- 
ings, and whatever else could exercise what 
was called ‘‘an awakening effect” on the 
mass of surrounding spiritual sloth, ignorance, 
and apathy. The peculiar system has now 
almost entirely passed away from among us, 
but that zeal and piety which gave it vitality 
we may hope to have retained. 

Between the old Whigs and the Low Church 
Party there was, of course, the one bond of 
union, that they both equally hated the High 
Church, who in those days were always 
Tories. But Lord Palmerston, who subse- 
quently became the great patron of the Evan- 
gelicals, began life as a High Tory; and 
certainly to the day of his death had no sym- 
pathy with cither the religious or social 
characteristics of the party represented by 
Dr. Close. When his protégé was preaching 
against race-courses, he plumed himself on 
riding down to Epsom and back again. There 
was no kind of religious sympathy between 
the Premier and his new allies, and it is not 
easy to see what general political sympathy 
there could have been; for the old Low 
Church Party were either aristocratic Whigs, 
representing the Erastian antipathy to priest- 
craft, or stubborn Conservatives, opposed to 
change of any kind, It cannot be said that 
Lord Palmerston belonged to either of 
these two parties, though doubtless with 
some leaning towards the first. But that the 
consistent promotion of clergymen of the 
Evangelical school arose from any kind of 
sympathy with their political or religious 
views is not likely to be believed by his con- 
temporaries. However, he made no conceal- 
ment of his own motives. We cannot expect 
that all ecclesiastical appointments should 
always be entirely from all political bias. 
Lord Palmerston’s appointments were openly 
made mainly on that ground. But it may be 
fairly said that in the case of Dean Close, he 
used his power to promote a man whose 
merit and popularity no Minister could have 
fairiy overlooked. There may be an incon- 
gruity in the spectacle of easy-going Christians 
of Lord Palmerston’s stamp, selecting men to 
fill the highest places in the Church, and the 
objection may be still stronger when political 
bias is allowed to influence selection, but any 
system by which so earnest and so acceptable 
aman as Mr. Close, of Cheltenham, became 
Dean of Carlisle is not without its compensa- 
tions. 
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THREATENING THE Pance OF WALES AND 
Mr. GLrapsrone. — At the Bow Street 
Police-court, on Monday, John Crunden was 
further charged with sending a letter threaten- 
ing the Prince of Wales and the Right Hon. 
W. E. Gladstone. (The letter has already 
been published.)—Mr. Pollard (from the 
Treasury) said that since the last remand in- 
quiries had been made about-the prisoner's 
past career, and it was found that on two oc- 
casions he had been convicted of forgery. On 
the first occasion he was sentenced to 12 
months’ imprisonment, and subsequently to 
five years’ penal servitude. He was after- 
wards employed by a friend who took com- 
passion upon him, but his conduct was of such 
a character that he was discharged. Since 
that time nothing was heard of him until he 
had conceived the idea of writing a threaten- 
ing letter. Whether this had resulted from 
mental aberration consequent upon the mise 
he had brought upon himself, he (Mr. Pollard) 
was not able to say, but he would suggest that 
the prisoner should be committed for trial, 
when an opportunity would be -gron for an 
examination to be made by a medical man, — 
Mr. Flowers committed him for trial. 
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COURT AND FASHIONABLE NEWS. 
Winpsor Caste, Monnay. 


The Queen and Princess Beatrice drove 
out yesterday afternoon, ‘attended by the 
Dowager Marchioness of Ely. Her Majesty 
the Queen, accompanied by Princess Beatrice, 
left the Castle at 10.15 a.m. to-day for Os- 
borne. The suite in attendance consisted of 
the Dowager Marchioness of Ely, the Hon. 
Evelyn Paget, the Hon: ‘Victoria Baillie, Miss 
Bauer, General the Right Hon. Sir H. Pon- 
sonby, K.C.B., Major-Goneral Sir J. C. 
M‘Neill, K.C.B., Lieutenant-Colonel the Hon, 
W. Carington, Mr. Sahl, and Dr. Reid. The 
Duke and Duchess of Connaught and Strat- 
hearne and the Princess Margaret remain at 
Windsor Castle. Lieutenant-Colonel and 
Lady Adela Larking are in attendance. The 
Dowager Marchioness of Ely has succeeded 
Lady Abercromby as Lady in Waiting. 


The Prince of Wales, attended by the Hon. 
H. Tyrwhitt Wilson, went out shooting on 
Monday with Sir Edward Scott at Sunbridge 
Park, Bromley. 

The Earl and Countess of Derby will 
entertain company at Knowsley during 
Christmas. 

The Earl of Stamford’s condition has, it is 
feared, changed for the worse. The follow- 
ing bulletin was issued on Monday morning: 
“ The Earl of Stamford has passed a very 
restless night. The local inflammation has 
not extended, but his general condition is 
most critical.—(Signed) C. H. Marriott, M.D., 
John Wright, George Pearce, M.D.” 

The marriage of Viscount Berehaven is un- 
avoidably postponed. 

Sir Watkin Williams Wynn, Bart., M.P., 
is better. The acute symptoms having sub- 
sided, there is for the present no cause for 
grave anxiety. 

A marriage, says the Post, is arranged, and 
will shortly take place, between Sir William 
Hoste, Bart., and Miss Margaret Alderson, 
daughter of the Rev. F. C. Alderson. 

Lady Borthwick and family have arrived at 
15, Palmeira-square, Brighton. 

A marriage has been arranged, and will 
take place next month, between the Rev. 
Robert Mervill Gore Brown, youngest son of 
the Bishop of Winchester, and the llon. Agnes 
Catharine, cldest daughter of Lord and Lady 
Rollo. 

Mrs. Gerard Leigh has arrived in Gros- 
venor-square from Luton Hoo. 

The Hon. C. and Mrs. Vivian have arrived 
at Brown’s Hotel from Bournemouth. 

Sir Charles and Lady Clifford have left 
Brown’s Hotel. 


LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART. 

Mr. J.Runciman’s sketches of village life on 
the North-East coast, which for some time 
past have been appearing in the St. James's 
Gazette, will presently be reproduced in 
volume form. It is proposed to issue the 
work in two separate editions, one for the 
general public and one for the use of junior 
classes in elementary schools. The pub- 
lishers are Messrs. George Bell and Sons. 

The death is announced of the Rev. T. W. 
Peile, D.D., formerly head master of Repton 
School, in his seventy-eighth year. He was 
well known for his editions of the ‘‘ Agamem- 
non” and ‘‘Choephori” of Æschylus, and he 
was also the author of a work entitled 

‘ Annotations on the Apostolical Epistles.” 

The Atheneum states that the first fascicu- 
lus of an important work illustrating the 
history of the Greek liturgies will be published 
by the Cambridge University Press in 
January. The liturgy of St. Mark occupies 
the earliest sheets of the work. Hitherto an 
edition published at Paris in the years 1583 
has furnished the only authority for this 
liturgy, but the Cambridge editor (Dr. 
Swainson, Lady Margaret’s Professor and 
Master of Christ’s College) has discovered tha 
original of this edition, and also a roll con- 
taining another recension of the whole 
liturgy, in addition to a large fragment (at 
Messina) noticed before. 

Admirers of the genial author of ‘‘ Friends 
in Council” will be glad to know that a new 
edition is to be published about Christmas of 
his *‘ Thoughts in the Cloister and the Crowd,” 
a series of aphorisms on life, character, poli- 
tics, and manners which Sir Arthur Helps put 
into shape before he left Cambridge. The 
book has long been out of print and very 
scarce.—We are glad that the Public Libra- 
rian of Plymouth (Mr. W. H. K. Wright) is 
colecting materials for a bibliography of Sir 
Francis Drake. He is anxious to receive assis- 
tance from any persons able and willing to 
render it.—Academy. 

It has been resolved by the Newss 
vendors’ Benevolent Association to take ad- 
vantage of the next annual meeting to com- 
memorate the warm interest felt in news- 
vendors by the !ate Mr. John Francis, the pub- 
lisher of the Atheneum. The memorial will 
very likely take the excellent form of additional 
annuities for distressed newsvendors. 

The death is announced, in his seventy- 
fourth year, of Mr. Charles Jackson, of Don- 
caster, a well-known local antiquary. Mr. 
Jackson edited for the Surtees Society the 
‘Diary of Abraham de la Pryme,” and also 
a volnme of ‘‘ Yorkshire Diaries and Autos 
biographies in the Seventeenth and Eigh- 
teenth Centuries,” and was engaged at the 
time of his death in editing for the Society a 
memoir of the Priestley family. He also was 
a considerable contributor to the Yorkshire 
Archeological Journal. His chief work was 
his history of ‘‘ Doncaster Charities, Past and 
Present,” a book only published last year, 
though written long before. 

Schools of science in the mining districts 
are in favour just now. Recently the founda- 
tion-stone of a building for the meeting of 
science classes was laid at Redruth, in Corn- 
wall; and on the 14th Mr. W. Husband, 
engineer, was to place a corner-stone on 
ground given—with a handsome subscription 
—at Camborne by Mr. Basset, of Tehidy. 

Mr. Joseph Thomson left England last 
week for Zanzibar, by the Navarino, to lead 
another expedition at the expense of the Royal 
Geographical Society into Central Africa. 
The whole sum granted by the society for the 
purpose of the expedition is £2,600, most of 
which, Mr. Thomson, owing to outside liber- 
ality, will be able to devote to his main 
object. As far as his means permit he will 
penetrate into the Masai country, practically 
unexplored, and beset with not a few dangers. 
Since his return from the Tanganyika expedi- 
tion Mr. Thomson has been diligently adding 
to his qualifications for scientific exploration. 
The German expedition, under Dr, Fischer, 
which set out last month, is not likely to in- 
terfere with Mr. Thomson's work. 

Concurrently with the forthcoming selected 
exhibition of the late Dante G. Rossetti’s 
work at the Royal Academy, the Burlington 
Fine Art Club, wishing to show their sym- 
pathy with the object of that exhibition, pro- 
pose to bring together in their gallery a sup- 
plementary collection, embracing, together 
with several important pictures, many of the 
extremely interesting minor works of all kinds 
produced by the artist. Their hope and in- 
tention is to aid in supplying as ponpas and 
comprehensive a representation of the poct- 
painter's work as may be found practicable 
under existing circumstances. Any commu- 
nications from possessors of interesting ex- 
amples of the painter's work (other than those 
who have already promised to contribute) 
will be thankfully received by the committee 
at 17, Savile Row.—Athenzeum. 

Prof. Maspero is very busy now in Cairo 
popa the new Salle Historique for exhi- 
ition, of which the principal attraction will, 
of course, be the royal mummies. Excava- 
tions have meanwhile been resumed at the 
pyramids of Lisht, near Kafr-el-Ayat, and 
commenced at Aboo-Roash. The pyramids 
of Aboo-Roash are three in number, two 
being of stone and one of crude brick, They 
are mere heaps of ruin, and belong apparently 
to some very early period. It has cons 
jectured that they are the most ancient of al 
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THE WARLIKE PREPARATIONS OF 
RUSSIA. 

One of the unpleasant features of the 
discussion that is at present being renewed 
on the relations of Germany and Austria 
to each other and to other States, are the 
statements, repeatedly circulated, con- 
cerning the warlike preparations of Russia. 
Our Correspondent in Berlin has sent us 
some interesting but somewhat alarming 
figures concerning the accumulation and 
distribution of Russian troops along the 
Austrian frontier. ‘‘The whole of the 
troops together,” he says, ‘‘ are estimated 
at four hundred thousand men. All the 
commanders are already appointed, and 
have sealed instructions, which are to be 
opened only upon the receipt of further 
telegraphic orders.” On the other hand, 
though complaints are still made in Berlin 
of the remissness of the Austrian War 
Department, and though the military au- 
thorities of Vienna are reproached with 
carrying out reforms at a pace that pro- 
mises to render the period of transition, 
and, therefore, to some extent of disorga- 
nisation, dangerously long, we hear 
periodically that on the Russian frontier of 
Austria-Hungary the Dual Empire is acting 
in much the same spirit as its Muscovite 
neighbour. It does not require to be 
pointed out again, that the central fact in 
the relations of Austria and Russia is their 
latent and ineradicable antagonism. The 
** Warder of the Balkans” must be struck 
down if the Byzantine dreams of the 
Slavonic race are ever to be turned into 
realities. But behind Austria there stands 
a yet more formidable foe; otherwise the 
stroke would have been dealt long since. 
The Austro-German Alliance must be re- 
garded as a strictly defensive one. But 
Prince Bismarck is not the man to wait 
for a blow to be struck at himself, or at 
one of his friends, merely lest he should 
be called an aggressor. He has too firm a 
grasp of things ever to become the slave 
of words. What Russia is doing, and 
what Russia is meditating, are thoroughly 
well known to him; andif he had con- 
vinced himself that Russia was preparing 
for hostilities at a convenient moment 
against Austria, it is probable that he 
would anticipate the intention in a manner 
highly inconvenient to those that har- 
boured it. It has always been open to 
doubt whether the strong reluctance 
of the aged Emperor to do, or to permit, 
anything that would commit Germany 
to active hostility against Russia has not 
exercised a controlling effect upon the 
policy of the Chancellor. The Emperor 
has attained a great age; his health is 
somewhat delicate, and it is impossible 
not to speculate upon the effect his disap- 
pearance from the political scene would 
have upon the policy of Germany. Itis 
quite possible that, delivered from the 
scruples of his Imperial Master, Prince 
Bismarck would determine to bring these 
recurring rumours of Russian hostility to 
yermany to a sharp and definite issue. At 
the same time, it has to be remembered 
that the Muscovite spectre has for the 
present replaced the French bugbear ; and 
Prince Bismarck has not had that success 
with his financial proposals which would 
warrant him in dispensing with the mate- 
rial for a judicious and seasonable scare. 
He may not get his Budget scheme: but 
money he must have for the Army; and 
perhaps the best way of getting it is to fill 
the minds of his countrymen with alarms 
concerning the military preparations and 
the political restlessness of Germany s 
Eastern neighbour. In granting the possi- 
bility of the existence in Prince Bismarck’s 
mind of a conviction that it will become 
necessary to put an end to the menace 
on the Eastern frontiers of Germany and 
Austria, we are far from regarding it as a 
proof of the aggressive character of the 
Austro-German Compact, and still less as 
a reason for speculating upon the advan- 
tages which would ensue from the forma- 
tion of a counter-pacific alliance between 
England, France, and Italy. This country 
has no reason to think that the under- 
standing between Germany and, Austria 
was conceived, directly or indirectly, 
against itself; nor can anyone allege, or 
indicate, any step the two Powers are 
likely to take which would necessitate our 
looking out for special alliances. Italy, we 
fancy, is precisely in the same situation ; 
and there can be little question that the 
Italian Government would rather have the 
«i cold courtesy” of the German Powers 
than the most effusive friendship with 
France. The entrance of Lord Derby into 
a Cabinet the Head of which at one time 
cherished strong prejudices against Austria, 
and in which the Secretary and Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs have 
notoriovs French leanings, may possibly 
encourage some persons in France to 
imagine that a counterbalance to the 
Austro-German Alliance might be con- 
structed in the fashion we have described. 
But that is the idlest dreaming. England 
wishes to remain on good terms with 
France; and the difficulty of doing so has 
been greatly lessened by the incapacity 
for ambitious enterprises from which 
France has for some time been suffering. 
But we are all well aware that France or 
Russia, if they could succeed between 
them in crushing Germany, would once 
more be as aggressive and arrogant as it 
is matter of history they were before Ger- 
many took the lead in Europe. No 
Englishman would wish to see the old 
situation revived, and that circumstance 
constitutes for us the value of the Austro- 


‘German Alliance.—Standard. 
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LORD DERBY’S TRANSLATION. 


The Ministerial surprise produced on 
Saturday must have been prepared at very 
short notice. Lord Derby is not a man 
who could have been asked to call in 
Downing-street in order that the Prime 
Minister might see what place could be 
found for him. ‘There must have been a 
specific post offered and accepted; and 
the positiveness of the statements that 
were in circulation leaves no doubt that in 
the first instance this post was the India 
Office. Atthe last moment this arrange- 
ment was altered—so completely, indeed, 
that down to Saturday morning the fact 
was unknown to those who were most 
likely to have early news of it. It is not 
difficult, however, to divine a reason at 
once for the change and for the speed with 
which it was carried out. It was not till 
Thursday that Lord Derby’s speech at 
Manchester could be read by the Prime 
Minister; and the interval between then 
and Saturday was not too long for the re- 
distribution of offices that must at once 
have been set on foot. That we do not 
exaggerate the effect which that speech 
was calculated to produce is shown by the 
tone of the principal journals in Paris and 
Berlin ; and to all appearance its influence on 
Mr. Gladstone was not less marked. Unless 
something could be done to negative the 
inference, it would be universally assumed 
that Lord Derby’s observations about 
Egypt expressed the mind of the Cabinet, 
and that Egypt was to be left to itself. 
Now, happily, something has been 
done to negative this inference; though 
whether that something will be 
sufficient is another question. Where 
Zgypt is concerned the Indian Secretary is 
only second in importance—if, indeed, he 
be second—to the Foreiga Secretary him- 
self; and the most obvious means of con- 
veying to foreign Powers that the Govern- 
ment were not bound by what Lord Derby 
had said before coming into the Cabinet 
was to give him another department. The 
very circumstance that the change was 
made at the eleventh hour would add to 
its significance. Prince Bismarck and M. 
Duclere would read between the lines of 
the Gazette, and would seein Lord Derby’s 
appointment to the Colonial Office an assu- 
rance that the foreign policy of the Eng- 
lish Government had not been framed on 
the lines just laid down by him at Man- 
chester. This, it can hardly be doubted, 
is the meaning of what happened on 
Saturday. Lord Derby enters the Cabinet 
on the understanding that as regards 
Egypt bygones are to be bygones, and 
that the new Secretary of State comes 
into the Cabinet not to influence a 
policy still under discussion, but to ac- 
cept a policy already determined on. 
If ‘this is the right interpretation of 
the change in Lord Derby's destination, 
it is of the utmost importance that the 
Government should not be content with 
what has been done. The matter is too 
serious to be left in any uncertainty. The 
acceptance of Lord Derby’s views about 
Egypt would mean a revolution in the re- 
lations which are supposed to exist be- 
tween England and the German Powers. 
It would imply that in the controversies, 
near or remote, which may arise out of the 
reconstitution of government in Egypt— 
which, for anything that can be known to 
the contrary, may mean all the con- 
troversies associated with the ultimate 
settlement of the Eastern Question—the 
English Government will be found, or at 
all events will wish to be found, on the 
side of France, not on the side of Ger- 
many. When everything has been done, 
however, it will still be impossible but 
that Lord Derby’s acceptance of office 
should make an unfavourable impression 
in Germany and a too favourable one in 
France. Important as the Egyptian ques- 
tion is, it is by no means the only question 
of foreign policy that may any day arise ; 
and upon such as arise hereafter Lord 
Derby will necessarily have a telling voice 
in the Cabinet.—St. James's Gazelle. 


THE EGYPTIAN BUDGET. 
The Cairo correspondent of the Standard 


telegraphed on Monday night :— 

The Ordinary Egyptian Budget is expected 
to show a deficit of about a hundred and fifty 
thousand pounds, and there is no surplus to 
meet the four hundred thousand pounds re- 
quired for the Extraordinary Budget of the 
ensuiug year. Though this latter Budget is 
styled extraordinary, there are certain fixed 
charges falling upon it, as, for instance, 
the hundred thousand pounds needed for the 
Soudan. On the other hand, there will pro- 
bably be sacrifices and economies which will 
so reduce the charges in the Ordinary Budget 
as to enable it toshow some surplus. The 
sum yearly set aside for the amortissement of 
the Debt has been already expended in buying 
up bonds. These, however, have not yet been 
cancelled. It is now a question whether to 
cancel them inthe ordinary course, and borrow a 
million, as allowed by the Law of Liquidation, 
so as to enable the Treasury to continue cur- 
rent payment; or issue the bonds afresh and 
make an effort to struggle on without bor- 
rowing. ‘The most serious calls will be the 
yet indefinite cost of the Army of Occupation, 
and the demand for a hundred and fifty thou- 
sand pounds expected from the Domains this 
year, in addition to the hundred thousand 
pounds on debt unassigned in the provinces, 
which has not in any year as yet been met by 
that administration. It is under contemplation 
to propose some modification of the unlimited 
credit enjoyed by the Domains on the 
Egyptian Treasury, owing to the perpetual 
drain which such a credit entails on the re- 
sources. The prisoners who have becn sen- 
tenced to banishment will leave for Ceylon on 
Christmas-day. 


— 


Fire at Gunton HaLL.—A fire broke out 
about half-past six o’clock on Monday morn- 
ing at Gunton Hall, North Walsham, the re- 
sidence of Lord Suffield. Engines from 
various parts were quickly on the spot, but, 
notwithstanding their united efforts, the 
flames were stil raging fiercely at midday ; 
and it is feared the Hall willbe completely de- 
stroyed. Attempts are being made to save 
some of the contents. Itis stated that Lord 
Suflieldis not at home. A later despatch says :— 
Thefire spread rapidly, and within a very 
short time of the alarm being raised half the 
building was enveloped in flames. Telegrams 
were immediately despatched to Cromer, 
Aylsham, North Walsham, and other places 
for fire-engines, which were soon on the spot. 
These, with the engines belonging to the 
Hall, enabled the flames to be subdued, but 
not until half the building was destroyed. 


ILLNESS oF THE Dean or Exeter.—Infor- 
mation was received by the cathedral autho- 
rities of Exeter on Sunday that the Dean w. ` 
seriously ill in Vienna. While staying iu 
that capital a few months ago the Dean slipped 
while in his room and fractured a bone of one 
of his legs. The injury has since kept him 
confined to the house. A report now comes 
that, in addition to the accident, the Dean is 
also suffering from an acute attack of bron- 
chitis, and prayers were on Sunday offered 
up at the afternoon service at the Cathedral 
for his recovery. 
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THE MINISTRY. 


Important Ministerial changes having now 
been made, says the Daily News, a complete 
list of tke present members of the Govern- 
ment and officers of the Royal Household 
who retain office with the Government will be 
found uceful. The following list, which has 
been specially prepared for the Daily News, 
is arranged on an original plan, showing at a 
glance the names of Ministers and Officers of 
the Household in each House of Parliament, 
and distinguishing those who are Cabinet 
Ministers, while placing the officials in the 
various departments together :— 

The names of Cabinet Ministers are printed in 
SMALL CAPITALS. 

Csbinet Ministers and those marked thus * are 
Privy Councillors. 

Marked thus + 


Privy Councillor for Ireland 
only. 
THE MINISTRY. 


LORDS. COMMONS. 


W. E. Grap- 


STONE 


H. C. E. Cm- 
DERS 

C.C Cotes 

H. J. Gladstone 

(without salary) 
W. Duff 

(Vacant) 

"Lord R. Gros- 
venor 

L. H. Courtney 


OFFICES. 
First Lord Trea- 
sury 


Chaneellor Ex- 
chequer . 


Junior Lord 


Sec. 


Financial Sec. 

Lord Chancellor Lord SELBORNE 
LordPresident 
of Council 
Lord Lieut 

Tre'anil 
Lord Privy Seal Lord CARLINGFORD 
lome Secretary Sir W.I[arcourr 
Under Secretary * Earl of Rosebery 
For. SecretaryEarl GRANVILLE 

Un. Seeretary 
Sec. for ColoniesEarl of Derby 

Un. Secretary 
Sec. for War 

Un. SeeretaryEarl of Morley 
Fin. Secretary . 

Sec. for India .Earl of KIMBERLEY 

Un. SceretaryViscount Enfield 
F. L. AdmiraltyEarl NORTHBROOK 

Civil Lord 


Secretary 


39 ” 
Patronage 


Earl Spencer 


Sir C. Dilke 


Hon. E. Ashley 
M. HARTINGTON 


Sir A. D. Hayter 


Sir T. Brassey 
H. Campbell- 
Bannerman 
Held provisionally } 
by Lord Kow- | 

BERLEY 


Ch. Dh. Lan. 


P. Board Trade 
Secretary . 
P. Loc. Gov. Bd 
Secretary. 
Ch. Sec. Ireland 
Postms-General 
V.-Pres. Com. į 
of C. Edn. t 
F. Com. Wks. 
Paymaster-Gen *Lord Wolverton 
J. -Advoc.-Gen. 
Attorney-Gen. - 
Sol.-General 
At -Gea. Ireland 
Solic.-Gen. Ire- 
land > - 
Lord Advocate . 
Solicitor - Qen. 
Scotland A. Asher 
ROYAL HOUSEHOLD. 


Lord Steward .*Earl Sydney 
Treasurer .*E. of Breadalbane aoe 
Controller *L. Kensington 


Lord Chamber- 

lain .*Earl of Kenmare 
Vice - Chamber- 

lain . ; 
Masterof Horse.*i). of Westminster 
Master of Buck- 

hounds . .*Earl of Cork 
Capt. of Gentle- 

men-at-Arms.*Lord Carrington 
Capt. of Yeomen 

of the Guard.*Lord Monson 
L.-in-Waiting .Earl of Dalhousie 
.Vis. Torrington 
-Lord Methven 
Lord Ribb'esdale 
-Lord Sude.ey 
.Lord Wrottesley 
-Lord Sandhurst 
‘9 ” -Lord Thurlow 
Parliamen- 

tary Groom- 

in-Wailing . (Vacant. ` 
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THE RECENT PROMOTIONS IN THE 
ARMY. 

The Army and Navy Gazetie, comment- 
ing upon the promotions which have been 
made since the return of the troops from 
Jgypt, publishes a letter from ‘‘ one of Mr. 
Childers’s political supporters,” a retired 
officer, and one of those who has strongly 
advocated the reforms carried out during 


the last twelve years. The writer says:— 

“A more scandalous proceeding than the 
recent supersession of the senior colonels, 
many of whom I know to be excellent soldiers 
in every way, could not he imagined. How 
Mr. Childers can have allowed himself to be a 
arty to such an act isto me beyond compre- 
iension. A Minister who will countenance 
such a job must surely have lost all sense of 
honour.” The words, which would be strong 
even if they had not been coming from a pro- 
nounced Liberal, express, according to the 
Army and Navy Gazette, the feeling of all those 
who have any knowledge of the usual ins and 
outs of War Office administration in the pre- 
sent day; and that journal declares that, 
whatever may have been the faults of the pur- 
chase system, it was a thousand times better 
than that which has taken its place. In the 
days of purchase if an officer was passed over 
he knew the reason why; whereas by the 
rules now in force ‘‘it is in the power of a 
Minister to stab a man in the back who has 
been accused of not supporting him in his pet 
theories. The professional reputation of an 
officer is not, in fact, worth an hour’s pur- 
chase . . . . He may have served his country 
honourably and well for years, may have led 
his regiment in action with distinction, and 
have earned the highest honours which it 
was inthe power of the State to confer upon 
him. Yet, when the turning-point in his 
career comes, he may be subjected to the 
mortificotion of seeing another passed over 
his head—not because there is anything 
against him, but because the Minister in oflice 
at the time is so wanting in the sense of all 
that is right as to sanction his supersession in 
order to help ona junior who is a member of 
a certain clique which happens to be in favour. 
—St. James's Gazette. 


— 
NEWS FROM IRELAND. 


A desperate encounter took place on Satur- 
day night in Castlegar, Galway, when two 
farmers attacked a bailiff, Martin Grealish, 
and his companion, named Connor. The 
bailiff's son came to the rescue, striking one 
of the assailants a violent blow on the head 
with a hatchet. He nowlies in a crilical con- 
dition. The assailanis were tenants, and the 
bailiff was employed on the Clanricarde 
estate. 

The Dublin police on Saturday night made 
a general search, under the provisions of the 
Arms Act, which caused a good deal of ex- 
citement inthe city. Upwards of twenty public- 
houses believed to be the resort of members 
of the secret organisation which has directed 
the dreadful assassinations in and about the 
Irish metropolis were visited. There were 
engaged in the search thirteen inspectors, one 
hundred constables in uniform, several detec- 
tives, and one hundred Marines. They usu- 
ally went in bodies of ten or twelve, the 
Marines remaining outside, while the police 
entered the houses. As usual on Saturday 
night in Dublin, the public-houses were 
crowded. ‘The groups of police charged 
with this duty left their respective stations 
simultaneously at eight o'clock, so that 
the searches were all made at the same 
time, each occupying three-quarters of 
an hour. The action of the police caused 
geat excitement, and crowds assembled 
round the several houses. Two constables 
were stationed at the doors, and did not allow 
any of the persons found on the premises to 
leave until searched. The process of search- 
ing was conducted by the detectives. Every 
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individual had his pockets turned out, and any 
letters or documents found upon him very 
carefully perused. As a result the search 
proved a failure, for evidently the suspected 
parties had left their revolvers at home. No 
arms were found save one revolver taken from 
a sailor in a public-house on the quays. He 
was a stranger in theci'y, and was unaware 
of .the Attis Act being in force. The police 
did not arrest him, but took his name andad- 
dress. In another house on the quay they 
found concealed a couple of useless old 
swords. In the shop of Mr. Gilligan, in 
Middle Abbey-street, which has obtained a 
certain notoriety since the murder of Con- 
stable Cox, 43 persons were searched. At 
Nagle’s, in Earl-sireet, 105 persons were put 
through the same ordeal, and the police re- 
ort that the following numbers were sub- 
jected to a close examination :—At Murphy’s, 
in Capel-street, 42 men; in Britain-street, 
14; in Lower Bridge-street, 21; in Cooke- 
street, seven; in Middle Gardiner-street, 
eight; in Lower Gloucester-street, 17; in 
High-street, 42; in a second shop in Capel- 
street, 32; in Corkhill, 50; in Aungier- 
street, 60; on Burgh Quay, 12; in Wine 
Tavern-strect, 20; and on SirJohn Rogerson’s 
Quay, 20. No documents of any compro- 
mising character were found on any of these 
people. Not the slightest resistance was 
offered to the police in the performance of 
their duty, though some of the persons 
searched complained loudly of what they 
called the indignity to which they were sub- 
jected. 

At a meeting of the Licensed Grocers’ and 
Vintners’ Association on Monday afternoon, a 
resolution was passed, which, while recognis- 
ing the imperative duty incumbent on the 
trade, in common with all law-abiding 
citizens, to support the efforts to put down 
crime and outrage, protested against the 
“ harassing and perfectly futile action of 
making a special raid upon licensed houses 
and subjecting their customers to needless 
hardship and annoyance.” 

A startling state of things is disclosed in a 
letter from the Rev. S. W. Gallagher, of 
Carrick, county Donegal. He asserts that 
absolute famine prevails there, that the people 
are living on Indian meal, and that the lives 
of 2,500 persons are in imminent danger. He 
adds, ‘‘ The situation is immediate relief or 
immediate death. 


The Freeman’s Journal states that owing lo 
delicacy of health and pressure of private 
business, Mr. Gill, M.P., the junior repre- 
sentative for the county of Westmeath, has 
determined to resign his seat in Parliament. 
A letter formally expressing his intention to 
resign was on Saturday received by Mr. James 
Tuite, Chairman of the Mullingar Town Com- 
missioners. So far no action has been taken, 
but it is expected that his constituents will 
request bim to retain the seat. 


The special correspondent of the Daily News 
in Ireland, writing from Ballaghderrin, on 
Monday, says :—It has long been accepted as 
a truism that if there is distress, or want, or 
famine in any part of Ireland, it is sure to de- 
velope itself in the most severe form in the 
county of Mayo. Mayo has within it a larger 
number of cottier tenants, and cottier tenants 
whose holdings are not only small but whose 
land is of the most wretched quality, than any 
other county can boast of. In Kerry and in 
Donegal many of the people are as poor and 
their lands are not a whit better, but neither 
the one or the other has a population within, 
say, one poor-law union in which the average 
valuation of the holdings is 9s. 64. per head 
of the population. Ballaghderrin—I spell it 
in accordance with local usage and to suit 
local pronunciation (which accentuates the 
first and third syllables), and -not in accord- 
ance with the time-table form (Ballgha- 
derreen), the pronunciation of which has so 
often been a stumbling-block to English 
readers—Ballaghderrin forms the extreme 
northern boundary of Mayo, all the rest of 
the county lying either to the south, the 
south-east, or the south-west. Sligo and 
Roscommon hem it in on the north. The 
land in the neighbourhood is to a very 
large extent reclaimed bog, in most places 
very badly drained. It will give a fair and 
even a good crop of potatoes in a dry year; 
but the excessive rains of the past season 
checked here, as elsewhere, the growth of the 
simple food of the people, and in some places, 
the parish priest informed me, the people 
when digging the potato fields threw down the 
spade in disgust. Many of them, who usually 
rely on potatoes as their principal means of 
subsistence until May or June, are at this 
moment without a single potato, and many 
others say that they have only what will 
supply them for a few weeks after Christmas. 
In no part of Ireland, not even in the worst 
parts of Connemara, are the houses of the 
peasantry worse than in Norih Mayo. They 
are mostly built either of mud or loose flat 
stones placed one on top of the other, often 
without a particle of mortar to cement them 
or to assist in keeping out the cold. Many of 
them are altogether without windows; not a 
few consist hut of one apartment, which is 
common to all the inmates—the human beings, 
the pigs, the poultry, and the cattle, if the 
occupier happens to haveany cattle. In front 
of the doors of some of the houses lies loose, 
wet straw, placed there to assist in 
keeping out the bitter cold, which 
during the week that just preceded my 
visit had been as intense in Mayo 
as anywhere clse. The floors are generally 
earthen, a few of them being flagged; but 
even the latter are, like the earthen ones, 
wet, damp, and extremely uncomfortable ; 
the thatch is rotten, and in some cases does 
not cover the whole of the roof. Altogether 
the dwellings are such as would invite famine 
fever, if the more exciting cause, insufliciency 
of food, were added. It will be readily under- 
stood that under such conditions farming is 
carried on in the most primitive and the most 
profitless fashion. One most obvious inquiry 
is, where do the people thresh their oats? 
There is no barn—no covered place where 
grain of any kind can be threshed. Inquiry 
elicited from the driver of my car the state- 
ment that the oats are often threshed in the 
open field; and where, from the uneven 
nature of the ground, that is impracticable 
the public road serves as the threshing 
floor — sometimes with sheets spread 
underneath , but in other cases 
without them. ‘‘ They prefer,” he said, 
“in some cases to have a little earth 
mixed with the oats; it makes them heavier.” 
Still more primitive is the mode of carriage 
of the oats, whether to the market or to the 
mill. Few four-footed animals are to be seen 
in the district ; but the last thing that a Mayo 
peasant will part with is his donkey, But the 
same peasant appears either never to have 
had, or to have parted, with his donkey-cart. 
The traveller on the road from Ballaghderrin 
to Charleston will meet numbers of these 
useful and inexpensive animals, proceeding 
either to the town orto the mill, laden with 
a bag of oats of from 12 to 14 stone, slung 
over his back, his driver balancing it to keep 
it from slipping off. I asked why that mode 
of carriage was chosen in preference to plac- 
ing two or three bags on a donkey-cart and 
letting the donkey draw it. ‘“ Ah, sir,” was 
the reply, ‘‘many of them have not got a 
donkey-cart. There is generally one cart in 
the village—a cluster of half-a-dozen houses 
—and the owner of it when occasion abso- 
lutely requires will lend it to his neighbours.” 
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MR. FAWCETT. 

Mr. Fawcett passed another good night on 
Sunday, and made such good progress on 
Monday that no ground now exists for further 
anxiety. His medical attendants again met 
in consultation on Monday evening, and at 
seven o'clock issued the following bulletin :— 
“ The improvement in Mr. Fawcett’s condi- 
tion continues, and he has now fairly entered 
upon convalescence. No further bulletin will 
be issued until Wednesday evening.” 


„of the present and that of the past. 


1882. 


DEATH OF DEAN CLOSE. 
The Very Reverend Francis Close, Dean of 
Carlisle, died at Penzance on Sunday night, 
after a long illness. 


With the death of Dean Close, at the ad- 
vanced age of eighty-five, another link, says 
the Standard, disappears between the Church 
Mr. 
Close, who was born in 1797, was the son of 
a Hampshire Rector, and was educated at 
Merchant ‘Taylors’ School, and afterwards at 
St. John’s College, Cambridge. But he was 
also for a time under the instruction of Mr. 
Sectt, of Hull, a son of the well-known author 
of the Commentaries, so that he was early 
brought into contact with the best of the 
Evangelical School of Theologians. It may 
be presumed that he went up to Cambridge 
about 1815, in which case he was a contem- 
porary of Thirlwall, Whewell, Hare, Sedg- 
wick, and Ilorace Waddington. But it was 
not among such as these that he cast his lot. 
He seems from the first to have been under 
the influence of the Party which Simeon 
had created at Cambridge, and between these 
and the rest of the University there 
was litile or no intercourse. It is remark- 
able that not a single allusion to either Close 
or Simeon is to be found in all Thirlwall’s 
Correspondence, though in his youth the 
latter, and in his old age the former, were most 
conspicuous figures in the Church of England. 
Their paths lay in totally different directions, 
and for many years, perhaps, they were hardly 
conscious of each other's existence. Francis 
Close took Orders in the year 1820, and soon 
became known as a stirring Evangelical 
preacher. These were the days of what was 
called the ‘‘ Serious World,” of which nobody 
can plead ignorance who has read the novels 
of Mr. Thackeray; and there was a regular 
warfare kept up between the denizens of his 
exalted circle and the hapless beings outside 
who were given over to pomps and vanities. 
In no part of England was the feud fiercer, 
or the line more strongly marked, than in the 
fashionable town of Cheltenham, then a regu- 
lar resort of pleasure seekers. In this con- 
genial sphere Mr. Close most happily found 
himself called to work in the twenty-ninth 
year of his age, and here for nearly a gene- 
ration he manfully headed the Puritan 
pariy in iis struggle against race-courses, 
theatres, and other worldly dissipations to 
which the gay world, under the immediate 
patronage of the Berkeley family, were en- 
tirely abandoned. Ife had a companion and 
friendly rival in the person of the Rev. Archi- 
baid Boyd, who held one of the other livings 
in Cheltenham, and was also a popular 
preacher. But Mr. Boyd never obtained 
quite the social influence of Mr. Close, 
whose voice and person added largely to the 
effect of his eloquence; and who became 
quite the ecclesiastical aùtocrat of his district. 
Curiously enough, both preachers made their 
way to Deaneries. Mr. Close was made Dean 
of Carlisle in 1856. Mr. Boyd some years 
afterwards became Dean of Exeter, and now, 
we regret to say, lies seriously ill at Vienna. 

When Mr. Close was appointed to the 
Vicarage of Holy Trinity, Cheltenham, Lord 
Liverpool was still Prime Minister. The 
modern High Church Party and the modern 
Broad Church Party were alike unknown, and 
of Ritua'ism there was not even an apparent 
germ. On the one side was ‘ the world,” 
and on the other was what yet remained of the 
great and valuable protest of the Evangelicals 
against the world, The two great Parties 
into which the clergy were then divided had, 
of course, their sub-divisions. But the Evan- 
gelicals drew little or no distinction between 
the High Churchman who hunted, shot, drank, 
and went to balls and theatres, and those who 
lived quietly in retired rural parishes, devoted 
to their pastoral work. Mr. Mozley, in his 
latest published ‘* Reminiscences,” has given 
us an admirable sketch of the High Church 
and Low Church pastors. The High Church- 
man was always at home; always accessible 
to his parishioners ; sometimes even drank a 
glass of ale with them at the village inn, and 
listened to their views: he was eminently 
practical, and did his best to make his people 
virtuous. The Low Church clergyman, on the 
contrary, was always on the move; some- 
times, perhaps, thinking more of the views 
than of the virtues of his hearers; the man of 
towns, and of a rather select Society. A 
perfect type of the latter class was the Vicar 
of Cheltenham, busy, earnest, zealous, plunged 
knee-decp in sermons, tracts, lectures, meet- 
ings, and whatever else could exercise what 
was called ‘‘an awakening effect” on the 
mass of surrounding spiritual sloth, ignorance, 
and apathy. The peculiar system has now 
almost entirely passed away from among us, 
but that zeal and piety which gave it vitality 
we may hope to have retained. 

Between the old Whigs and the Low Church 
Party there was, of course, the one bond of 
union, that they both equally hated the High 
Church, who in those days were always 
Tories. But Lord Palmerston, who subse- 
quently became the great patron of the Evan- 
gelicals, began life as a High Tory; and 
certainly to the day of his death had no sym- 
pathy with cither the religious or social 
characteristics of the party represented by 
Dr. Close. When his protégé was preaching 
against race-courses, he plumed himself on 
riding down to Epsom and back again. There 
was no kind of religious sympathy between 
the Premier and his new allies, and it is not 
easy to see what general political sympathy 
there could have been; for the old Low 
Church Party were either aristocratic Whigs, 
representing the Erastian antipathy to priest- 
craft, or stubborn Conservatives, opposed to 
change of any kind, It cannot be said that 
Lord Palmerston belonged to either of 
these two parties, though doubtless with 
some leaning towards the first. But that the 
consistent promotion of clergymen of the 
Evangelical school arose from any kind of 
sympathy with their political or religious 
views is not likely to be believed by his con- 
temporaries. However, he made no conceal- 
ment of his own motives. We cannot expect 
that all ecclesiastical appointments should 
always be entirely from all political bias. 
Lord Palmerston’s appointments were openly 
made mainly on that ground. But it may be 
fairly said that in the case of Dean Close, he 
used his power to promote a man whose 
merit and popularity no Minister could have 
fairiy overlooked. There may be an incon- 
gruity in the spectacle of easy-going Christians 
of Lord Palmerston’s stamp, selecting men to 
fill the highest places in the Church, and the 
objection may be still stronger when political 
bias is allowed to influence selection, but any 
system by which so earnest and so acceptable 
aman as Mr. Close, of Cheltenham, became 
Dean of Carlisle is not without its compensa- 
tions. 
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THREATENING THE Pance OF WALES AND 
Mr. GLrapsrone. — At the Bow Street 
Police-court, on Monday, John Crunden was 
further charged with sending a letter threaten- 
ing the Prince of Wales and the Right Hon. 
W. E. Gladstone. (The letter has already 
been published.)—Mr. Pollard (from the 
Treasury) said that since the last remand in- 
quiries had been made about-the prisoner's 
past career, and it was found that on two oc- 
casions he had been convicted of forgery. On 
the first occasion he was sentenced to 12 
months’ imprisonment, and subsequently to 
five years’ penal servitude. He was after- 
wards employed by a friend who took com- 
passion upon him, but his conduct was of such 
a character that he was discharged. Since 
that time nothing was heard of him until he 
had conceived the idea of writing a threaten- 
ing letter. Whether this had resulted from 
mental aberration consequent upon the mise 
he had brought upon himself, he (Mr. Pollard) 
was not able to say, but he would suggest that 
the prisoner should be committed for trial, 
when an opportunity would be -gron for an 
examination to be made by a medical man, — 
Mr. Flowers committed him for trial. 
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COURT AND FASHIONABLE NEWS. 
Winpsor Caste, Monnay. 


The Queen and Princess Beatrice drove 
out yesterday afternoon, ‘attended by the 
Dowager Marchioness of Ely. Her Majesty 
the Queen, accompanied by Princess Beatrice, 
left the Castle at 10.15 a.m. to-day for Os- 
borne. The suite in attendance consisted of 
the Dowager Marchioness of Ely, the Hon. 
Evelyn Paget, the Hon: ‘Victoria Baillie, Miss 
Bauer, General the Right Hon. Sir H. Pon- 
sonby, K.C.B., Major-Goneral Sir J. C. 
M‘Neill, K.C.B., Lieutenant-Colonel the Hon, 
W. Carington, Mr. Sahl, and Dr. Reid. The 
Duke and Duchess of Connaught and Strat- 
hearne and the Princess Margaret remain at 
Windsor Castle. Lieutenant-Colonel and 
Lady Adela Larking are in attendance. The 
Dowager Marchioness of Ely has succeeded 
Lady Abercromby as Lady in Waiting. 


The Prince of Wales, attended by the Hon. 
H. Tyrwhitt Wilson, went out shooting on 
Monday with Sir Edward Scott at Sunbridge 
Park, Bromley. 

The Earl and Countess of Derby will 
entertain company at Knowsley during 
Christmas. 

The Earl of Stamford’s condition has, it is 
feared, changed for the worse. The follow- 
ing bulletin was issued on Monday morning: 
“ The Earl of Stamford has passed a very 
restless night. The local inflammation has 
not extended, but his general condition is 
most critical.—(Signed) C. H. Marriott, M.D., 
John Wright, George Pearce, M.D.” 

The marriage of Viscount Berehaven is un- 
avoidably postponed. 

Sir Watkin Williams Wynn, Bart., M.P., 
is better. The acute symptoms having sub- 
sided, there is for the present no cause for 
grave anxiety. 

A marriage, says the Post, is arranged, and 
will shortly take place, between Sir William 
Hoste, Bart., and Miss Margaret Alderson, 
daughter of the Rev. F. C. Alderson. 

Lady Borthwick and family have arrived at 
15, Palmeira-square, Brighton. 

A marriage has been arranged, and will 
take place next month, between the Rev. 
Robert Mervill Gore Brown, youngest son of 
the Bishop of Winchester, and the llon. Agnes 
Catharine, cldest daughter of Lord and Lady 
Rollo. 

Mrs. Gerard Leigh has arrived in Gros- 
venor-square from Luton Hoo. 

The Hon. C. and Mrs. Vivian have arrived 
at Brown’s Hotel from Bournemouth. 

Sir Charles and Lady Clifford have left 
Brown’s Hotel. 


LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART. 

Mr. J.Runciman’s sketches of village life on 
the North-East coast, which for some time 
past have been appearing in the St. James's 
Gazette, will presently be reproduced in 
volume form. It is proposed to issue the 
work in two separate editions, one for the 
general public and one for the use of junior 
classes in elementary schools. The pub- 
lishers are Messrs. George Bell and Sons. 

The death is announced of the Rev. T. W. 
Peile, D.D., formerly head master of Repton 
School, in his seventy-eighth year. He was 
well known for his editions of the ‘‘ Agamem- 
non” and ‘‘Choephori” of Æschylus, and he 
was also the author of a work entitled 

‘ Annotations on the Apostolical Epistles.” 

The Atheneum states that the first fascicu- 
lus of an important work illustrating the 
history of the Greek liturgies will be published 
by the Cambridge University Press in 
January. The liturgy of St. Mark occupies 
the earliest sheets of the work. Hitherto an 
edition published at Paris in the years 1583 
has furnished the only authority for this 
liturgy, but the Cambridge editor (Dr. 
Swainson, Lady Margaret’s Professor and 
Master of Christ’s College) has discovered tha 
original of this edition, and also a roll con- 
taining another recension of the whole 
liturgy, in addition to a large fragment (at 
Messina) noticed before. 

Admirers of the genial author of ‘‘ Friends 
in Council” will be glad to know that a new 
edition is to be published about Christmas of 
his *‘ Thoughts in the Cloister and the Crowd,” 
a series of aphorisms on life, character, poli- 
tics, and manners which Sir Arthur Helps put 
into shape before he left Cambridge. The 
book has long been out of print and very 
scarce.—We are glad that the Public Libra- 
rian of Plymouth (Mr. W. H. K. Wright) is 
colecting materials for a bibliography of Sir 
Francis Drake. He is anxious to receive assis- 
tance from any persons able and willing to 
render it.—Academy. 

It has been resolved by the Newss 
vendors’ Benevolent Association to take ad- 
vantage of the next annual meeting to com- 
memorate the warm interest felt in news- 
vendors by the !ate Mr. John Francis, the pub- 
lisher of the Atheneum. The memorial will 
very likely take the excellent form of additional 
annuities for distressed newsvendors. 

The death is announced, in his seventy- 
fourth year, of Mr. Charles Jackson, of Don- 
caster, a well-known local antiquary. Mr. 
Jackson edited for the Surtees Society the 
‘Diary of Abraham de la Pryme,” and also 
a volnme of ‘‘ Yorkshire Diaries and Autos 
biographies in the Seventeenth and Eigh- 
teenth Centuries,” and was engaged at the 
time of his death in editing for the Society a 
memoir of the Priestley family. He also was 
a considerable contributor to the Yorkshire 
Archeological Journal. His chief work was 
his history of ‘‘ Doncaster Charities, Past and 
Present,” a book only published last year, 
though written long before. 

Schools of science in the mining districts 
are in favour just now. Recently the founda- 
tion-stone of a building for the meeting of 
science classes was laid at Redruth, in Corn- 
wall; and on the 14th Mr. W. Husband, 
engineer, was to place a corner-stone on 
ground given—with a handsome subscription 
—at Camborne by Mr. Basset, of Tehidy. 

Mr. Joseph Thomson left England last 
week for Zanzibar, by the Navarino, to lead 
another expedition at the expense of the Royal 
Geographical Society into Central Africa. 
The whole sum granted by the society for the 
purpose of the expedition is £2,600, most of 
which, Mr. Thomson, owing to outside liber- 
ality, will be able to devote to his main 
object. As far as his means permit he will 
penetrate into the Masai country, practically 
unexplored, and beset with not a few dangers. 
Since his return from the Tanganyika expedi- 
tion Mr. Thomson has been diligently adding 
to his qualifications for scientific exploration. 
The German expedition, under Dr, Fischer, 
which set out last month, is not likely to in- 
terfere with Mr. Thomson's work. 

Concurrently with the forthcoming selected 
exhibition of the late Dante G. Rossetti’s 
work at the Royal Academy, the Burlington 
Fine Art Club, wishing to show their sym- 
pathy with the object of that exhibition, pro- 
pose to bring together in their gallery a sup- 
plementary collection, embracing, together 
with several important pictures, many of the 
extremely interesting minor works of all kinds 
produced by the artist. Their hope and in- 
tention is to aid in supplying as ponpas and 
comprehensive a representation of the poct- 
painter's work as may be found practicable 
under existing circumstances. Any commu- 
nications from possessors of interesting ex- 
amples of the painter's work (other than those 
who have already promised to contribute) 
will be thankfully received by the committee 
at 17, Savile Row.—Athenzeum. 

Prof. Maspero is very busy now in Cairo 
popa the new Salle Historique for exhi- 
ition, of which the principal attraction will, 
of course, be the royal mummies. Excava- 
tions have meanwhile been resumed at the 
pyramids of Lisht, near Kafr-el-Ayat, and 
commenced at Aboo-Roash. The pyramids 
of Aboo-Roash are three in number, two 
being of stone and one of crude brick, They 
are mere heaps of ruin, and belong apparently 
to some very early period. It has cons 
jectured that they are the most ancient of al 
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doned. But it is now explained that the | of danger, under the guarantees of an effi- | have been „strongly roused, and German | gate Park in consultation with Drs. Marriott, 
vigilance will yet for along time remain as | Wright and Pearce 
© , u “ . 


bitter December. 


which the expedition was to be carried on, | police, the British troops may be with- | bouh rog a: : ae 
and that on the principle involved there drawn. But British influence—a paramount eg ig “28 naa i asia tasks oben — esr on Mennt t Mold 
was no diference of opinion. Indeed, | influence—must remain to secure the ends | The effect has already been partially to clear | T Bes s bbs io Set ok thay Hod pages ye perc sy 
from the unanimity with which the Press enumerated by Mr. Chamberlain. What- | the overclouded political atmosphere. Thisis | ment of the Mald and Gern-y-mynydd N ser 
of all shades urges what is called an active | ever may be said or done to soothe French | true not only of St. Petersburg and Berlin, but | Schools, and expressed herself very pleased 
colonial policy, it would perhaps be dif- jealousy, it is impossible that the influence also of Paris and Vienna. in being present to aid so good a work. 


—have been visiting him at Brantingham 


ficult for the Government to recede from of England should be hampered by com- Of p renewal of the Tr LT yo gre Alliance The Premier, with Mrs. Gladstone, and Mr, 
the position taken up by its agents in | pacts or co-partnerships which might and | 77? project to which, as I have before men- | W., I]. Gladstone, M.P., attended at Hawar- 
* A ; betw F d -ould b ced to destroy tl alts of tioned, the present Austrian Minister of | den, on Monday, the funeral of a servant 
Tonquin. A war between France and | would be used to estroy the resu s of a | Foreign Affairs is believed to be partial, the te Daia ay; loved at the castle for over 
China then seems probable. The Temps, policy defensive only, as Mr. Chamberlain | German Government will not at present hear | 49 years. The feneral a vite ak aan ee 


it is true, reports that a detachment of the | has defended it, on the highest grounds of | at any price. This naturally causes in Vienna | the Rev. S. Gladstone. 
Chinese army has been cut to pieces, and | national responsibility and duty. some dissatisfaction which has found expression On Tuesday evening it was stated that Mr. 
that the whole force in Tonquin has in 3 ) g 


. in tho usual a manner, by denying Fawcett cont'nued to progress most satisfac- 

consequence hastily evacuated theprovince. | MR. HOWARD VINCENT AND DIS- gorian oa x 9 ich I, atleast, sane torily, and that he necded only rest and a 

But the Chinese Government is not likely to : cass eeacuryhnniec: These denials, however, cause me to dwell a | change of air to completely restore him, Dr. 
. : CHARGED PRISONERS. little longer on one or two points. It will be ; : t 

be diverted from its purpose by such an x i aenea ai ia Ok ar * of 1880 the Andrew Clark did not pay his usual visit on 

The prominent place taken by Mr. | remembered that in the autumn Tuesday. Mr. Shaw Lefevre had an inter- 


accident, supposing the statement of the = ; late B H; ‘| tt tl s ) . 
’ , ] ncent at a su er ven on ate aron von aymer e wen o see 1e viev ? F ? d t d ? 
Howard Vi pper 6? German Chancellor at Friedrichsruhe. The iew with Mr. Fawcett during the day 


Temps to be corroborated. With its usual ceca alae elas go. re 

dogged perseverance the Chinese Govern- see wie z an rg ieee rs IN | visit was ostensibly intended to show the Pepe 

ment will hurry up whatever number of Little W1 “the Sy AS wot ane, We Rr world that the alliance between the two mid- 

men may be necessary to protect its com- gest thoughts of a somew iat mixed kind. | European Powers was a reality, and that NEWS FROM IRELAND. 

munication, and will assert its authority y he normal business of the Director O: | both Empires were pursuing the same aim | Wiliam Westgate, who, on his confession, 

in Tonquin. A war between France and Criminal Investigations is to make himself | of establishing a settled state of affairs in | is charged with being concerned in the Phee- 

China is not a formidable matter for the acquainted with those wo are committing Eastern, and more particularly South-Eastern, | nix-park murder, was brought before Mr. 
crime, rather than with those who, having Europe. It was understood that the design | O'Donel, chief magistrate, on Tuesday. The 


à ources of ; 5 1 aa WEA i ail “ep . : : 
Ee, Ar T Bein: the satisfied their legal sentences, are showing v the time m ies reser’ Roumania api ek he srisoner was almost immediately remanded 
‘pcanisation, skill, and arms of precision, | ° full purpose of amendment of life. It Pea P i f Ai cone. bi ry na past e | for a week. a 
5 , ’ 5 ’ s s , ’ 1 ‘ivn r 
to hei France with any Saan of | hasbeen very generally thought, and rather | gion of jo third Groat Toan f Bacon vue The trial of Michael Flynn for the, murder 
s. =S , y freely said, that Mr. Howard Vincent aud Sosa ted iedo of Joseph Huddy was resumed on Tuesday. 
success. With more or less of trouble, CET Sme h ot Sindee ea AA Haymerle, unfortunately, died too early to | Evidence was called for the defence, which 
therefore, France will doubtless be vic- his Department have not been by any means realise this scheme. Under his successor at | was substantially an alibi. Five or six wit- 
torious. Nevertheless, a war with China | Uniformly successful in the performance of | the Austrian Foreign Office a small but power- | nesses deposed on the morning of the murder 
ee ; their proper functions, and on this account | ‘ul clique at Vienna of notoriously anti- | the prisoner was at the funeral of a man 


=> seein matter, since it may P Roxene we can well suppose that at a supper of | German proclivilies 1s again endeavouring to | named Joyce, who lived several miles off. 
a massacre of Europeans at any or all of oe A ‘ : per Toat ihe Sora a t A i ‘ 

hi +t is ` | criminals in full work in their profession irect the foreign policy of Austria—a act | The prisoner left the house early that morn- 
the Chinese ports. In any ease ad one | ie might be welcomed as a persona grata which of course cannot be agreeable in the | ing in his Sunday clothes for the purpose of 
would think, not to be lightly entered upon But l is sitting down to a friendly oneal German capital. The semi-oflicial disparage- | attending the funeral. Persons who live on 
by France, when her position in Tunis and ut his stung yh pi ? in id : $ ment published in Vienna of my statements | the road between prisoner’s house and Joyce’s 
Algiers is so insecure, and when, more- with PORE ol pron higi pa has a seems to show they have had some effect, and | house deposed to have seen him pass along 
over, the condition of the Continent is | t° capture and punish is less exphcadie. little, I think, will be heard of the Anti- | the road on the morning of the funeral to- 

j If he gave undetected criminals more cause | German Party in that capital for some time | wards Joyce's, but they could not say 


i . the alarmist rumours now circu- ° À 
paon sa >e to fear him, there would be little room to to come. what time it was. It was also proved 
that he did attend the funeral. Wit- 


There has been good shooting in the eastern clothes, tools, etc., 715. 


days. 


gun of Lord Rutherfurd Clark, who always 


The best bag of woodcocks that I have having kept their situations 
heard of in Ireland, so far this season, was | twelve months. (Cheers.) 


be one of the best in Ireland this year. 


a provinci 
Stephens Green, 


Germany has extinguished their hopes | °° as : sesh le x 
of expansion in Europe, they have himself on Tuesday. It is gratifying to ‘The sentence of degradation of the political | the body of young Huddy for about twenty 
turned to Africa and Asia with learn that the work of rescuing dis- | exiles will y grag read ; ores ha ey will yards, was cxamined. Witness, who lives 
the view of extending the territories | Charged prisoners, and putting them once arg _ahconradnga the 25th inst., under char &° | hear the scene of the murder, deposed that on 
of France. Moreover, and this is a more more on their feet in a position to earn an | of megia syd Se co np era Nears, n the morning of the murder the prisoner came 
important point with them, they believe honest living, is one which is carried on s TI ee a om le "rho te to ath into his house. He was then in his ordinary 
that b xtendin French dominions energetically and with good results, al- ae coe ore T EA 5 yar mon a | clothes. The postmistress at a village 
a y ozonang hough without th di of only to each of the prisoners, most of W aom | through which the funeral passed 
abroad they will increase French trade. | though without the expen iture z ger will take their families with them. deposed that she saw the Aneri 
< R a f *, Pi 1 2 © . H , , 
It is quite true that trade follows the flag | than a meagre aeon: Aman who has | Lord Duflerin is earnestly engaged in study- | pass between twelve and one o'clock. 
in the case of England but it does so be- | 2° capital and has lost his character is a | ing the question of judicial reform ; and with | ‘he village was about two miles from Sevos's 
’ nner . q . 2 n » anne shin fhg PGS . D < ` jeje" 
cause the English dominions, to a very very desolate person in the London streets. that ready a S pe e house. An old woman who washed Joyce’s 
large extent at least, all contain a consi- But most vi the discharged criminals pies Se gg ad See eN body deposed that the funeral was late in 
i angelis i i 7 5 7 rison i the 7” ; tance | starting, and it was proved by the police that 
r sh ulation, and English walk out o Clerkenwell Prison into W ; arting, 4 as ] y p 
derable Englis pop e aa aai ae enclosure Which is almost satirically called than any other, but that this one reform is the | the distance between the scene of the murder 
‘merchants, where there is no colonising, : e iis root from which alone all others can derive a A Joyce's hous id | ralked in three 
establish houses of business, and soon Mount Pleasant are in this condition, and permanent existence Tie secakats of RP an paora — n n Adaa ya 
; i: ; 08 , à : k ade ening arters 0 +, Miss Mary 7 , niece 
monopolise the best part of the trade. they have to choose betw een a return to | form have at different times been imposed by da in W. Nally, ‘aaa of wiht, Men: in 
But it is by no means equally certain that | erime and a very fair prospect of starva- | the autocratic will of the Khedive Ismail, by | the state trial, and better known as “‘ Scrab ” 
4rade will follow the flag in the case of | Son. Of Sige of a a may be reason- he, boote bre ma of oo C ontrol, ed Nally, was examined as to the letter addressed 
` have lost their old ably said that they are eyond any prospect | uncer the pressure of revolted regiments. | py the Ladies’ Land League to the prisoner. 
“France. The Frenc B Par Seth pei + | by g Į 
of recall to honest ways. They are com- ut none of them possessed the elements of | She stated that at the time she wrote the letter 


' isi titude. They have turned ‘ s ) : , EE ; ; t 
ee oP y mitted to a life-long war against Society, permanent stability ; depending as they did | She was not aware what was the charge against 
upon the will of a despot, the duration of a | the prisoner. All the information she had 


» ito no account their njin posean and in the end the odds are against them 
a ts F ¥ 7 ich n ee > Oda € S è 5 E LOA r d $ $ A bs : 
= Algiers, where the number of oo see Old foxes do not often die in their Kolos. complex FIRR: of the existence of a was that he was a suspect in Galway prison. 
is almost equalled by the number o force in open antagonism to the Government. | The trial was closed, excopt for the judge’s 
Spaniards, and where the Italian immigra- But there are others who may be saved, | Such reforms must necessarily eventually | charge s x 
tion is now going on at a more rapid and there are no words of praise | share the fate of houses built without founda- | ° In {he Land Commission Court on Tuesday 
rate than the French. If they do not too strong for those who face and pAg In a country wae ag ag Mr. McGeough, solicitor, having applied for 
go through with the unpleasant and often | does not exist, it is peculiarly necessary additional time to get a document necessary 


colonise at their own doors they are not | >; A À À 7 : ; i 
a to colonise such a pide as Ton- disheartening task of teaching self-respect place in a position, not superior to, but inde- | for a tenant’s application under the Arrears 
i y ; and honest self-help to a man who has pendent of, the pah a al tadiosturt, Act, Mr. Commissioner Vernon observed that 
which shall be beyond question. The result | in remote parts of, the country information 


à : aa 
«quin. Indeed, the length of time during ) 
served in gaol. The best chance for such eve ae i 
g of the absence of such a power in Egypt has was necessarily acquired very slowly as to the 


‘which they have been supreme ay sre a inan is emigration, and happil the : i : j” 
shows that colonising 1S not in their inter- | © id is still a 5 thou ng Apel e | been to give occasion for continual interfer- | nature and working of the Act. Mr. McGeough 
tion. They think only of it as a country | Wer 1S St ide, igh emigration is } ence on the part of the Powers, either in de- | Said that was unquestionably the fact. That 
to be ‘‘ exploited ” ifwe may use the word costly. In whatever way such work as | fence of the Government against the popula- very morning he had read nearly seventy 
—that is, to be ARAO to yield a profit to reforming a criminal may be done, it 1s tion, or of the population against the Govern- letters anoi seeking information as to the 
F. h enter rise. French financial houses well donc; but when we read of suppers ment. England's policy, aiming as far as nature of the proceeding to be taken under 
orr cee to discharged men, and gifts of silver possible to withdraw Egypt from unnecessary | the Arrears Act. Mr. Commissioner Vernon : 
interference, cither on the part of herself or | And all too late. Mr. McGeough : All too 


the burly pr 
wrapped and much muffled form of his lord- s 


ship he saw possible danger to the city, or 


prelate in forcible terms, reminding him of ASSOCIATIONS. 


rangement among the Bishops, by which | plaints of the Irish people. 


his diocese for a duty which a deacon could 


kind when there is so much to be done at ay hone Hst teas | 
home. Ifthe material resources of France | Verb that if you make the gaol too nice know best the s of oc’ = = 5 sèm Grossmaglen on Tuesday by Constable East- 
-were fully developed, we could understand | Y0" must strengthen the hog-pen,” and party arenot at a orpoan “ rd G erby’s | Jand, who found him being removed from the 
ithe present desire for diverting enterprise there is some truth in the maxim. In any = en to office My foes . a aA locality by a farmer, who had hidden him 
p : tai sonal case, the part taken by Mr. Howard ment. It may tend a little to reassure those | } neath a load of hay in his waggon. O’Hanlan 

to distant countries. But this isnotoriously | ©; cent in ' _ bY vard | embers of the middle-class who petitions ts eath a load of hay in his waggon. lat 
, y i ; ial] | Vincent in Tuesday night’s proceedings d he Radical desi f My, | arrived a 1 i ; y 
mot the case. Except in those specia | Could have fallen more appropriately to a be alarmed at the latica sie, sar of Mr. | escort, and was taken before the magistrates. 
—_— pprop y Gladstone and his colleagues; but I fancy | He was bound to appear to give prn y ag 


manufactares which are rather articles of ’ § ne 
philanthropic peer than to the head of the | these timid Liberals exist more largely in | ihe next assizes, and, failing to find sub- 


” 
$ 


does!” 


luxury and taste than of necessity, France . ? t p opa ' r 
-yields the palm and the profit to several of Detective Department.—Standard. Tory oratory than in actual life. On the | stantial bail, was ordered to be removed to | an island, if the fancy takes him, as Mr. | shelter, and the loss is estimated at many 
“her neighbours.—Daily News. : e other hand, Lord Derby s moderate, and cau- jail. Squeers pertinently remarked. Nevertheless, | millions of dollars. During the storm it was 
RESSA THE ALLIANCE OF GERMANY AND — ee ees of reget 7 Late on Tuesday evening Mossrs. T, id there ae me some ror to these qennlinns utterly impossible to walk in the streets, 

s aIANCE O MA! L a wiara or. - A | ningham, Freeman representative; J. M‘Der- | assump ions of nomenclature. Some time last | owing to the force of the wind, which was 

MR. CHAMBERLAIN AND EGYPT. ; s AUST RIA. i member of the party described Lord Derby s cote Central News; and N. J. Barrett, were pene a desperately foolish play was produced aeai carriages along like playthings, and 
With reference to Mr. Chamberlain s Telegraphing on Tuesday night, the | political creed as Liberalism—iced ; Ps placed under arrest at Loughren, charged | by an am itious dramatist, who introduced | keeping sheets of iron roofing floating in the 
there has been much grumbling in Radical | with having formed part of a proclaimed himself.to the public under the honoured style | air like pieces of paper. Almost all the houses 


speech at the Liberal meeting at Ashtoa- Berlin correspondent of the Standard di 
unfer-Lyne, the Times says :—The views | says :— quarters at the cold aa vonesed espantan National League meeting at allamana, 
expressed by Mr. Chamberlain with respect The details I recently communicated re- of his views which he gave at Manchester. | county Galway, on Sunday, the 17th instant, 
eg i ffairs were much more spi- specting the Austro-German Alliance I am in | The truth is that Lord Derby is only a Liberal | and having failed to disperse on the proclama- 
to Egyptian A P ition to-night to supplement with some on one side of his character. His intellect is | tion h oe Rak d. The prisoners were 
; d firm than those of the latest | a position o-night to suppiemer à 8C Tear and critical Tee tion having been read. 1e pris V 

rited - uit. For Mr. Chamber- further particulars. In addition to Prince | 40° tg ee et gear ~~ ay ity immediately brought before Mr. H. de Vere 
Ministerial recruit.. nee Bis.narck’s Memoranda, which have already genuine Conservative ; but, on the other nana, | perry, R.M., and remanded to Galway Gaol 
lain got only justifies the ae te e been referred to, it was tho decided manner he is oaae wng, rag aA cag in | for eight days pending further inquiry. ‘Those 
Government 1n Egypt boldly an incisively, | in which the German Crown Prince supported ae noes wi oe aith in ars people, in | arrested were also served with summonses 
but does so on grounds sufficiently start- | the Chancellor's proposals that finally pre- as ree Someone T Pach Libe “ali is more | containing a similar charge re to proclaimed 

and more inspiring English Miberalism, » meeting at Closetoken on Sunday, 9th 


commonplaces : A s : 
adopted the ‘‘un- | most scruples, and which define the special | very impo: . 
„declares that he never adop obligations of cach contracting party under a | prints has just been made for the print-room | tenants have come forward, and paid the rent 


~worthy and ignoble y ri 4 -$ ore casus fwderis. From the outset of the nego- | at the British Museum, in the shape of a set, | due from them. 
intervention, and that he always rejec’’ | tiations the German Emperor readily agreed | purer and in an carlier state than any yet It is rumoured that a Dublin solicitor who 
the policy of « peace at any price.” Yet | to a renewal of the old relations with Austria | known, of the extremely rare and beautiful | was in large practise in the Bankruptcy Court 
he and Mr. Bright fought shoulder to | as they existed prior to the events of 1866, | illustrations to the ‘‘ Triumphs of Petrarch,” | has absconded. It is said that his liabilities 
‘shoulder both before and after the last | more particularly as concerned the Customs | of which the design is ascribed to Fra Fillipo. | will probably reach £10,000. 
general election. No doubt there are dues and commercial affairs. His assent, so ‘his unique set had been bound up along Mr. Robert Donnell, barrister, was found 
‘many Radicals who hold intervention to far, was communicated to Prince Bismarck | with the text of the poems in a volume other- drowned in the Grand Canal near Leeson- 
be y ; it is for objects they ap- before the latter set out on his journey to | wise of no great value which came to the | street bridge, Dublin, on Tuesday evening 
be right when 1t1s d Lord Beacons- Gastein in the autumn of 1879. But for some hammer during the sale of the Sunderland | about eight o'clock, “Ihe occurrence is be- 
prove, and who attacked mor time afterwards the Emperor continued to | library, 


and after a keen competition was lieved to have been accidental. Mr. Donnell 

field's meaures because they were examples oppose the paragraphs I have specified re- | knocked down to Mr. Quaritch, for £2,000. | was the author of several works on Irish Land 

of Tory intervention. It is more important ferring to the casus faderis and the mutual | Its acquisition for the national museum does | Laws, and on the appointment of the Bess- 

to notice Mr. Chamberlain’s application of | obligations it im sed. The hesitation of his | something to make up for the coup de main | borough Land Commission three years ago 

his doctrine than his defence of his meae een ep Bred = | el the emeen pieni, papo g Se a was appointed assistant secretary to t 
He maintains in } these articles were misunder- collection was carried 0 orlin, | Commissioners. 


Personal consistency: 


« 


another affair ! 


e 


local fire-engines were promptly on the scene, 
and succeeded in preventing the flames from | typhoon several shocks of e 
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OG! RT AND FASHIONABLE NEWS. LONDON GOSSIP. SUPPER TO DISCHARGED PRISONERS. 
Osporne, TUESDAY. (FROM THE ‘ WORLD.”) The annual supper given by the St. Giles’s 
Princess The latest explanation of the Liverpool | Christian Mission to the members of the 


Terms o mts <—75, 60, or 8p i ag Pe barked | ( r 
f Advertisements : , bound to vindicate Lord Palmerston’s old | his Majesty hoped that efforts would be made | on board the royal yacht Alberta, Captain | ing, with a subscription of £500, the Dr.Pusey | tributed at the prisons through the agency o 
hat a good under- | Thomson, and arrived at Osborne at a quarter | Memorial Fund.” Now this is something | Mr. Wheatley, the secretary to the mission. 

At half-past six a substantial meal was served 


Bintas, Deatas, ann Manniaces, 2ir. a line. Government had refused to do its duty in 
Norices, 3fr. a line. — Panacrarus, 5fr. a line. | this regard, its action would have E that Empire and Germany, it being his yesterday afternoon, accompanied by Princess | the next best thing is thatit should be original. | in two rooms on the first and second floor 
sard, Majes:y’s most earnest wish to avoid war | Beatrice. Her Majesty, attended by the The night before the Liverpool election a and also in the gallery running round the 
Marchioness of Ely, walked and | good Conservative drove home in a hansom, | Mission-hall. Each man was supplied with a 


Princess Beatrice rode, | and when paying his fare entered into con- plate of cold roast beef, with pickles, etc., and 
er bag wF appie puw aas reccived a liberal allowance of tea, the 
f , y i be very busy to-morrow with the election? | fare ap \earing to be heartily appreciated. 
Bankers, and Booksellers. Nor, in Mr. Chamberlain’s opinion, can | same time that their two Foreigh Ministers, Don Jayme de Borbon, only son of the st a Bas Dan ai Me 
; y to vote on the right side?” To him did | George Hatton’s work in St. @iles’s arouses 
mging formal documents recording the | Tuesday night by the Paris mail train from cabby enigmatically respond, “I am not | was amply proved by the presence of many 
also by G. Srazer, 30, Cornhill; Bates, Hexpy enough that Mr. Chamberlain at all events sanction of the Sovereigns, and adding details | (haring-cross, for Viareggio, where he will | gen’rally a Conservative, sir, and I'm going ladies and gentlemen who came to look on 
“he g as to the contingencies under which the Treaty pass the Christmas holidays with his parents to drive for them to-morrow; but I’m going and take part in the proceedings. Among 
Stand,’ E C. Cowie and Co., St. Ann's-lane | ¢ s rieta ewe ta moe’ ul f 1 to vote for Smith to-morrow all the same.” | these were Mr. Justice Watkin Williams, the 
General Post-office; F. L. May and Co., 160 orce and politici ot OPE ger rom Egypt | writing, but its verbal text will probably | Tuscany. Lon Jayme is accompanied by his “ Well,” said the fare angrily, ‘ you may vote Earl of Fife, Mr. Howard Vincent (Director 
the moment the dubious experiment of | never be permitted to see the light. As to | tutor, the Rev. Father Hayes, of Beaumont | 2S you please, but I bet you ten to one he | of Criminal Investigations), and Mrs. Vincent 
‘Jetting the Khedive stand alone ” can be | the speciel stipulations concerning the casus | College, Windsor. don't get in.” “Iam a poor man,” said | Mr. Round, M.P., Mr. Saunders (police magi- 
SOE cabby, solemnly searching in his pocket and | strate), Colonel Farquharson, Captain Kirk- 
| the House of Deten- 


f Correction), 
After supper 
quite recovered from her long illness, con- had been disposed of, a meeting was held 


LONDON, DECEMBER 19—20, 1882. tationoe ponme, and secum difficulties have not as yet attained their bassy, Belgrave-square, for Cleveden, the € une 
to avoid offending the suscepti ilities o clim x. S 3 o Duke of Westminster’s place, near Taplow. sequent on her brother's assassination, has | under the chairmanship of Mr. Howard Vin- 
- J France. But he insists that England, as | There appears, indeed, good reason to e- The Earl of Dunraven is staying at the taken a house in Park-street, Mayfair, where | cent. Prayer having been offered by the 
FRANCE AND TONQUIN. well forthe sake of the Egyptians as in lieve that in the present crisis matters have al- | Queen’s Hotel, Upper Norwood. she will reside with her surviving brother, | Rev. Mr. Playford, chaplain of Pentonville 
. lt appears after all that France is re- | her own interests, is bound to obtain for ready reached the worst, and that from this The report respecting the condition of the Colonel Burke. There is not a charitable | Gaol, Mr. Hatton, the superintendent, read 
time they will begin to mend again. I amin- | Earl of Stamford was more hopeful on Tues- work in Dublin that will not miss that gentle | letters of apology and regret from those un- 
and womanly heart and generous hand, this | able to attend. Lord Hartington regretted 


that other engagements prevented his attend~ 

Sir Tatton Sykes, whose projected church- | ance, as did Sir W. T. Charley, the Earl and 
building will cost a quarter of a million, has, | Countess Spencer, and Mr. Baron Pollock. 
I believe, done much to foster the little | A letter, described by Mr. Hatton as from 
balance at his bankers’ by his rather medizval | “ our dear friend Mr. Flowers,” was received 
habits of self-denial. A vegetarian as to his | with good-humoured laughter and cheers, 


vote was postponed only because of a dis- | cient army—commanded, be it remem- W e > : f-d ; 
agreement between the President and the | bered, by an English General of the aclive as “ 1s pein sey One thing the ex- Lady- Harriet Bernard and the Ladies diet, he has limited his whole personal expen- | renewed when it appeared that the learned 
Minister of Marine in respect to the way in | highest distinction—and a well-organised planations just receive here at any rate | Bernard have left town for Ireland. diture, not for the sake of parsimony, but for | magistrate ‘‘sent his love” to the meeting. 

À show, and ihat is that the disclosures made The Chancellor of the Exchequer and Mrs. the sake of generosity. Upon this one of the guests proposed ‘‘ three 


Some of Mr. Christopher Sykes’s name- | cheers for Flowers,” which was heartily re- 
sakes—only spelt in this instance with an “‘ i” | sponded to. From the statement read by Mr. 
Hatton it appeared that during the year end- 

Thorpe. He had Lord Herries, Sir George | ing December 1 they had taken in hand 1,010 
Wombwell, and some neighbours to shoot | cases of discharged prisoners, and had dealt 
last Wednesday, and a portion of the result with them in the following manner :—Sent 
of the day’s sport was placed in the larder. | to sea, 72; employment found on land 
During the night a large hole was cut in the | for 173; fares paid home for 21; sent to 
wall, and the game was “‘ bagged.” colonies, etc., 29; and relieved with money, 
At present tho 
counties during the past week. Mr. Fellowes | greatest difficulty was to find employers of 
had a large pariy at Shotesham, near Nor- | labour who would give discharged prisoners 
wich, and killed about two thousand brace. | another chance, and to those the committee 
Woodcocks continue to be rare birds in the | earnestly appealed, Referring to an article 
eastern districts; and the only county where | in the Press last year, stating that, if the 
many have been shot is in Cumberland, where | mission could produce forty 
Sir Frederick Graham’s party at Netherby | prisoners in the space of a year, 
kilied no fewer than sixty-five in four | would be deserving of public support, he said 
he could answer that challenge 
The grouse-shooting season just closed in | presence of more than 40 men from the 
the Isle of Skye has been the best for many criminal ranks who were now honestly em- 
years. Some four hundred brace fell to the | ployed and bid fair to be useful to society. 
Pwenty of them would each that evening be 

spends his autumn in the island. His lordship | presented by Mrs. Howard Vincent with a 
had also over a thousand fish during his stay, | silver watch as a slight reward for havin 


including sca-trout and salmon. won the confidence of their employers, an 
for more than 


This statement 
made in the Coollattin coverts (Lord Fitz- | was followed by another from Mr. Wheatley, 
william’s), and it was slightly under twenty the secretary, who made a most moving and 
brace. Glenart, which was shot for the second | effective address to the assembly, who evi- 
time last week, provided a large party, among dently, from the enthusiastic applause with 
whom were, I believe, such straight shots as which they greeted him, recognised him as a 
Lord Gloncurry and Lord de Ros, with capi- | warm and devoted friend. The Chairman, in 
tal sport; but the shoot at Rockingham— addressing the meeting, said that the Duke of 
Colonel King-Harman’s park—is, I hear, to Albany, who took a deep interest in the wel- 
fare of discharged prisoners, would have been 

A saint in linen’s twice a saint in lawn, we | present but for local engagements. Mr. Vin» 
know ; the episcopal dignity may even escape | cent, in the course of a stirring appeal on 
the notice of the watchful constables of the | behalf of the mission, said he regretted to say 
Dublin Metropolitan Police. So | hear that | that it was almost penniless, and h 
al bishop was asked to dine in St. | rather afraid that the supper of that evening 
Dublin, at Archbishop | had been provided upon credit. He also inti- 
Trench’s house, the other day, and owing to | mated that the authorities would relax the 
the state of the slippery roads he preferred | conditions of liberty of ticket-of-leave men if 


lating show it to be. The French, sl criticise his desire to make discharged ——__>—— 
j ever, have for the moment become hate criminals esteem him. ‘There is, indeed EGYPT nesses were then called on behalf of the | using his own episcopal understanding to a | it could be proved that they were earning an 
‘tuated in favour of an energetic co — not a word to be said against the The Cai aKO ] tof the Ti Crown to establish a rebutting case. cab or brougham ; but he forgot the number | honest livelihood. Mr. Justice Watkin Wil- 
policy. Feeling that the war with ith which b ean, SIS he Cairo corresponder of the Times | \itness named Mannion, a brother of Patrick somehow or other (fur aliquando bonus | liams and others addressed the meeting, after 
cause with which he again associates telegraphed on Tuesday :— Mannion, anold man who was forced to carry | dormitat Homerus), and being naturally very | which the watches were presented by Mrs, 
cold he rang loudly at the wrong door. This | Vincent. Every man on leaving the hall re- 


~etorian saw, and thinking that in | ceived a new shilling, the gift of the mission, 


suspected danger of dynamite, he arrested the NATIONAL FEDERATION OF LIBERAL 


the Curfew Clauses, and the powers of arrest The annual meeting of the National Fed 
lodged in premio constabulart. As the real | ration of Liberal Associations was o aed a 
door was only a few yards distant, the | Ashton-under-Lyne on Tuesday ue H F 
mistake in his sacred identity was soon re- | Pease in the chair. There wane ahont 500 
paired, and tho scrupulous sergeant quieted. delegates present, representing the different 
It is curious to reflect that Lee, the sculler | branches of the Federation throughout th 
who has just arrived on a visit from America, | country. The meeting passed a Tesoluti a; 
first hono ured England with his presence in congratulating Mr. Gladstone el the ae 
the guise of an amateur, and as a competitor | pletion of his fiftieth year in Parliament, re- 
for the Diamond Sculls at Henley, which were | cording its deep and grateful sense of the 
only kept from his grasp by Edwards-Moss, services he has rendered to the country, and 
the Oxford oarsman and sculler., Lee has assuring him of the unahated confidence and 
since proved himself to be but a poor repre- | Joyal support of the Liberal part In the 
sentative of professionalism, so what grade of | evening a great public meeting nh held. at 
amateur he represented is not easily ascer- | which the principal speaker was Mr. Cham- 
tained. ' ‘ berlain. The right hon. gentleman held that 
By the vacancy in the diocese of Llandaff, | with regard to Egyptian affairs there was 
the Bishop of St. David’s, whatever arrange- | no other course before the Government than 
ments may be made as to Canterbury, is re- | than that which it had taken 
lieved of his duties as Chaplain to the House | think it necessary to deny that the G 
of Lords, which have extended over nearly | had any thought of Sanoati or Se 
five years, a matter of serious import to the | torate in regard to the country 
bishop of a distant see like St. David's, who | the Government had pursued a twofold policy 
has no London house. Some years ago the | endeavouring to suppress disorder and to find 
late Bishop Wilberforce tried to make an ar- | out and redress the just and reasonable come 
those constantly in London and neighbour- | the leaders of Irish Seiten Web eon 
hood should take the duty, but it fellthrough. | that there was no party in England hich 
Considering that when the House of Lords sits | sympathised with outrage and that the Go 
as a court of law the bishop reads prayers in | yernment would not suffer all laws to be Sin.. 
the morning only with the Lord Chancellor | regarded because particular laws re lee 
and his attendants, and perhaps two peers, it | amendment ; while English pari. and 
seems outrageous to keep a prelate away from peo le should learn not to turn a deaf ear to 
rish wrongs and Irish grievances until they 


will be established, French capital will 
, ; f zo works a | watches to those who have not relapsed mach rege E E AD. SH 
—-, eee glace be ag for a year, there arises a fear lest it may others, is naturally to create such a power. late. BeA pea with age Mest) he , 7 | were forced to listen ta them by pressure and 
, : ‘ t | be found profitable for a man to go to Senate Edward O’Hanlan, an approver in the met a unch the other day coming | the clamour of popular agitation, 
be extended. it is a pity to see a grea . l be a discharged prisone f __ | Armagh treason-felony case, who absconded | through Hanway-street, and the man who 
people carried away with a notion of this | Prisol ve <9 page CAES, _gralesagend Lorn Derby's ACCESSION TO THE CABINET. | when tho prisoners were arrested, and who | carried the stage was conversing with his 
afterwards. The Americans have a pro- | —The World says :—I believe that those who | had not since been heard of, was taken near mate (with the ee and drum) upon Egyp- THE TYPHOON AT MANILA. 
tian affairs. ‘“‘That there Harribi !” he said, The Overland China Mail gives an account, 


in atone of deep indignation ; “‘ blest, if ld | taken from the Manila papers, of the typhoon 
my way, if I wouldn't tumble ‘im in a coffin, | which visited the Philippine Islands on the 
and ammer on the lid, same as the guvnor 20th of October. The typhoon began at eight 
i : o'clock in the morning and continued with 

There is, I believe, no Act of Parliament | unabated fury until about two o’clock in the 
which forbids a man calling himself by any | afternoon. Not a house in Manila escaped 
name he pleases, just as he may call his house | injury, thousands of people were left without 


of “ Walter Raleigh,” his real patronymic | were unroofed, and the heavy rain found free 
being somewhat very different indeed. A | entrance; in fact, not a single house in the 
little latter, a new threatre was opened by an | walled city esca ed damage of some sort. 
enterprisiug gentleman who, with singular | The Variedades Theatre has completely dise 
inappropriateness, preferred to dub himself | appeared with the exception of the stage ; and 
“Edmund Burke.” The theatre does not | not a tree was left standing in the Istmo de 
seem to have been very successful; at any | Magallanes. The barracks at Malate were 
rate, the gentleman’s name appeared one day | blown down, and tke greatest disorder pre- 
last week in a part of the paper devoted to | vailed. The inmates of the military hospital 
much more matter-of-fact subjects than thea- | had to leave the institution and seek refuge in 
trical advertisements ; and this time it is the | San Juan de Dios. The greater part of the 


ling to those among his hearers who are vailed on the Emperor to sanction the Treaty 
still chewing the cud of the electioneering of Alliance with the Austrian Empire, includ- Barry Travian Paints.—The London corre- December. ; l anc "i J 
of 1880. Mr. Chamberlain | ing those paragraphs about which he had had | spondent of the Manchester Guardian says :—A The Earl of Bessborough having granted a | real image and superscription. ForanEdmund | foreign merchants’ houses suffered severely. 
ortant acquisition of early Italian permanent reduction of 15 per cent., his Irish Burke to figure in the Gazette as an unfortu- | Eleven ships went on shore at the Praya of 


nate theatrical manager is, indeed, a terrible | Santa Lucia, and twelve lorchas, laden with 
departure from the fitness of things; but for | rice, foundered. No mention is made of the 


an Ezekiel Benjamin, it is, of course, quite | crews. The telegraph wires were thrown 
down, the flagstaff at the American Consu- 


late blown over, and, to add to the panic and 
confusion which prevailed, the street lamps 
Fine ar a Lonnon Rarway Sration.—A | were blown away. Water standing in the 
fire broke out in the porters’ room on the | street to a depth of eighteen inches did not 
Palace-gate branch of the Great Eastern | improve matters; and the pitiable spectacle of 
Railway at Seven Sisters Station, Tottenham, | women and children, rendered 
on Tuesday, resulting in the destruction of | struggling in the midst of the uproar to find a 
nearly all the rooms on the down side of the | place of refuge, was a common one. 
staticn and part of the platform. Several | up the state of affairs, it may be said that 
Manila isin ruins. It is said that duri 

s : arthquake were 
spreading to the other parts of the station. | felt. No such destructive typhoon 
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NOTICE. 

A Four-page Supplement is published 
with this day’s number of the MESSENGER, 
and will be delivered gratis with each copy 
of the paper. It contains our American 
news and an interesting variety of literary 
extracts. 
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THE NEW ARCHBISHOP OF CAN- 
TERBURY. 


We are able to announce that the Arch- 
bishopric of Canterbury has been offered 
to the Bishop of Truro; and, though the 
post has not yet been formally accepted, 
there can be little doubt that Archbishop 
Tait’s successor will be Dr. Benson. The 
offer had been previously made to the 
Bishop of Winchester, whose distinguished 
career, moderation of character, and long- 
standing personal friendship with the 
Prime Minister seemed to mark him out 
for the highest position in the Church : 
but Dr. Harold Browne pleaded age and 
infirmity, and the plea was perforce ac- 
cepted. Failing him, other names have 
been freely canvassed during the past fort- 
night, including those of the Dean of St, 
Paul's, the Bishop of Durham, and others ; 
but Dr. Church’s health would never have 
stood the strain of the position, and there 
may be excellent reasons why Dr. Light- 
foot should continue in his northern see. 
There are many people who would have 
liked to see the Primacy held by the 
man who, besides having proved himself 
a good Bishop, stands unquestion- 
ably at the head of English theolo- 
gical scholarship, and whose name in that 
capacity is as well known in Germany as 
itis at home. As, however, this is not to 
be, we can but assent with all willingness 
to the choice of the Crown, and welcome 
Dr. Benson to the great though difficult 
position in which he will no doubt be 
placed. Dr. Benson is one of the youngest 
of the Bishops, and he has presided over 
one of the youngest of the sees. He was 
born in the year 1829, at Birmingham, and 
received his early education at King 
Edward’s School, under Dr. Prince Lee, 
afterwards Bishop of Manchester. He had 
schoolfellows who afterwards became dis- 
tinguished, and if it is the case that Joseph 
Barber Lightfoot was one of them, the fact 
is not a little curious. At Cambridge he 
had a successful career, taking a good 
mathematical place, and being Senior 
Chancellor's (Classical) Medallist. Soon 
afterwards he became a Fellow of Trinity. 
About the year 1853 he was made 
assistant-master at Rugby, from the head- 
mastership of which school his predecessor 
in the See of Canterbury had only 
lately retired ; and in 1858 he was chosen 
the first Head Master sof Wellington 
College. In this post, which he held for 
fourteen years, he was extremely success- 
ful, and under his administration Welling- 
ton became a public school of high reputa- 
tion. Retiring in 1872, he became Canon 
and Chancellor of Lincoln, and for some 
years devoted himself with great energy 
to promoting the educational and eccle- 
siastical interests of the city and diocese. 
When the Bishopric of Truro was founded 
in 1876, Lord Beaconsfield appears to have 
thought that the man who had made so 
much out of a new school might make 
much also out of a new see; and Dr. Ben- 
son was appointed. As Bishop of Truro 
he has been in many ways most successful. 
He has worked hard; he has organised 
the diocese; he has restored churches— 
let us hope with as much prudence as zeal 
—he has founded mission chapels in out- 
lying places, where the Church had lost 
her ancient hold ; he has attracted, as one 
who has been an eminent schoolmaster 
knows how to attract them, eager and able 
young men to work under him. In all 
this he has shown himself a very capable 
organiser, and, as our correspondents this 
morning bearwitness, he has succeeded not 
only in making himself valued by Church- 
men, but in acting on the whole harmoni- 
ously with those difficult people, the Corn- 
ish Nonconformists. Once, however, it 
would seem, and too recently for the Dis- 
senters to have forgotten it, he allowed his 
Church feelings to carry him away. At 
the late Diocesan Conference, what the 
Psalmist said in his haste of all men, Dr. 
Benson said of all members of the Libera- 
tion Society. ‘‘ When I see,” he is re- 
ported to have said, ‘‘ the crafty forgeries 
and the miles of printed falsities which 
are rolled out and about by our self-ap- 
pointed, would-be liberators, I think it is 
time we spoke out.” It is not surprisiag 
that the Dissenters of Cornwall have not 
altogether liked this hard-hitting ; and, 
indeed, for the peace of the Church, it is 
a good thing that we are not to take it as 
a fair sample of the new Archbishop's 
style. ‘‘Speaking out” is silver to a 
Bishop now and then; to an Archbishop 
of Canterbury silence may be gold.— 


Times. 
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THE ‘‘SUPPRESSED DESPATCH.” 


We have been unwilling, as long as 
silence was possible, to draw attention in 
these columns to the question of what is 
called ‘‘the Suppressed Despatch,” be- 
cause it is a subject that is very unpleasant 
to deal with, not so much on account of 
the facts of the case as of the interpretation 
which has been putuponthem. The facts 
are, indeed, simple enough. There is no 
doubt that Sir Edward Hamley wrote a 
Report after Tel-el-Kebir, in which he 
described, in his usual masterly style, the 
attack of his division. There is also no 
doubt that the Report has not been pub- 
lished. On these two certainties have 
been built a thousand suggestions, true or 
false, and General Hamley’s article in the 
Nineteenth Century seems intended both 
to supply the place of the despatch and to 
give form and colour to the suggestions 
which, until its appearance, were vague 
and shadowy. Before entering into the 
questions now being so fiercely debated in 
military circles with regard to the events 
of the battle, we cannot but express our 
deep regret that the controversy has been 
raised. It is not as if a slight had been 
thrown upon General Hamley or his 
Division. Both the Commander and his 
troops were praised equally with General 
Willis and his Division, and General 
Hamley has received the insignia of Knight 
Commander of the Bath. Search where 
we will through Sir Garnet Wolseley's 
Despatches, not a word of disparagement 
can be found. indeed it is clear that until 
Sir Edward Hamley or his friends sug- 
gested that something was the matter, no 
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one within the Three Kingdoms, outside a 
small military circle, knew that there was 
any want of cordiality among the Generals. 
But since the grievance has been opened, 
there has flowed upon us 4 stream of most 
unpleasant charges, innuendoes, sugges- 
tions, and suspicions. It is openly stated 
that while we were all rejoicing at home, 
and preparing to welcome back as a hero 
everyone engaged in the Egyptian cam- 
paign, the officers of superior rank were 
already disagreeing at Cairo. We are told 
that at least three pairs of Generals were 
not then on speaking terms, and are not 
now; that there were jealousies and heart- 
burnings between the Commanders which 
would be only too likely to spread among 
the men. It must be allowed that this is 
very unfortunate, to say the least 
of it, and that nothing less than very 
grave public reasons could justify 
the officer or officers who first laid bare 
the wound. It is almost impossible to 
believe that the disagreement can have 
arisen from the terms in which the action 
was described. If this be so, and if, un- 
happily, there are other and less public 
reasons for this deplorable want of har- 
mony between the Generals, it seems to 
us that no useful object can be served by 
carrying the matter further. If reports of 
Generals are to be published as rival pro- 
ductions, and Commanders of Divisions 
are to criticise the verdicts of Generals 
Commanding in Chief, our whole system 
of military discipline will have to be re- 
vised. Indeed, we are at a loss to under- 
stand how it is that there has been no ex- 
pression of decided opinion on the part of 
the superior authorities, who are supreme 
judges in such matters as these. It hap- 
pens, unfortunately enough, that there are 
questions of military organisation on 
which the Army may be said to be divided 
against itself. Ina battle like that of 
Tel-el-Kebir there must have been some 
looseness here and there, and cases of 
appareent unsteadiness which might be 
brought into the field of discussion, and so 
create wretched heart-burnings and recri- 
minations. There are such in all battles, 
and they who suppose that every soldier 
behaves like a hero only show their want 
of acquaintance with the practical side of 
warfare. If, instead of sharing the pride 
and glory of success, the two Divisions of 
Infantry begin to criticise each other's 
conduct in the field, we shall be in pre- 
sence of a state of things which would 
discredit the most perfect Army in the 
world. This is on all accounts to be de- 
precated. There has been n» question 
of the gallantry of the men, no hostile cri- 
ticism of the conduct of the commanders. 
Hitherto the country has shown nothing 
but gratitude to those who have success- 
fully carried out its wisres. We earnestly 
trust that those who are now adding fuel 
to what is as yet but a small flame will 
hold their hand, lest the good feeling and 
discipline of the Army be brought into 
serious peril.—Standard. 
Se ae 
THE SENTENCE ON MESSRS. 
BONTOUX AND FEDER. 

Messrs. Bontoux and Féder, respectively 
chairman and manager of the Union 
Générale, have been convicted of having 
made false declarations at the general 
meetings of the shareholders, of having 
falsified accounts by fictitious entries, of 
having carried on Bourse operations with 
the company’s funds, and of having 
brought about a fall of prices with the 
object of fraudulently creating a demand 
for shares. They have in consequence 
been sentenced to five years’ imprisonment 
each, accompanied by a fine. The 
sentence, though heavy, is certainly not 
too severe for such offences. But, in 
truth, to a man like M. Bontoux, the 
habitué of Courts and the champion of a 
party, the most terrible sentence is con- 
viction on charges that amount to vulgar 
swindling. In 1878 the Clerical and 
Monarchical parties in France, finding 
themselves beaten in politics, were eager 
to retrieve their fortune in the realm 


of finance. They decided there- 
fore to start a great bank which 
was to compete with the Jews for 


ascendancy on the Bourse and in the Money 
Market. ‘The board of directors comprised 
some of the greatest names amongst the 
old noblesse, and the chairman was a 
trained administrator, but he resigned be- 
fore the first subscription of shares was 
effected, as he found that at the very start 
the directors were engaging in a kind of 
business which he, as an experienced 
banker, could not approve. Then M. 
Bontoux, an eminent engineer, who had 
been at the head of a great Austrian rail- 
way, was appointed chairman, and the 
new bank entered upon its adventurous 
career. It had a capital of a million ster- 
ling, and its business was, in plain 
language, to be the promotion of joint- 
stock companies and the facilitating of 
speculation on the Bourse. As there were 
fears that the first subscription of capital 
might not be very successful the board 
induced a syndicate of bankers to guaran- 
tee the subscription of two-thirds of the 
shares in return for a commission of 
£20,000. It was this which led to the 
resignation of the Marquis de Plœuc. Be- 
tween two and three thousand shares were 
not subscribed for, nevertheless, and 
these a M. Balensi subsequently took. 
The prosecution charged the directors with 
using the name of M. Balensi illegally, 
alleging that the subscription was fictitious. 
The defence contended that the transac- 
tion was a bond fide sale, and that M. 
Balensi, in fact, realised a considerable 
profit. The Court has found the charge 
proven. Some time later it was decided 
to double the capital of the bank. Already 
it was intended to start a number of com- 
panies. There was to be a bank for the 
Austrian half of Austria-Hungary, another 
for Hungary, athird for the construction 
of railways in South Eastern Europe, and 
a fourth for another purpose, while there 
were various plans in regard to France and 
elsewhere. To guarantee all these it was 
thought that the capital should be raised 
to two millions, and on this occasion again 
the company applied for large numbers of 
its own shares. The company was in 
the habit of assisting speculation 
in its shares by lending money upon 
them to its clients. At the time of the 
second subscription it held as security a 
large number of its shares, and as the 
shareholders had a preference in the sub- 
scription, it used these shares to apply for 
the new shares. Messrs. Bontoux and 
Féder pleaded that they were justified in 
doing so, that they were the assignees of 
the bond fide holders of the shares, and 
consequently were entitled to all the 
rights of those holders. The plea is in- 


genious, but in fact it admits the charge 
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brought against them by the prosecution, 
that they, as chairman and manager 
of the bank, used the money of the 
bank to subscribe for its own shares, and 
thus to induce the »ublic to believe that 
the subscription had been successful, when 
in fact it was not, and thereby to run 
up the price of the shares already unduly 
inflated by wild speculation. Still later 
it was decided to double the shares once 
more, and for the third time there was 
the same illicit subscription. Still 
again the capital was raised from four to 
six millions sterling. The last issue of 
capital was only a few months before the 
collapse of the bank, and it was preceded 
by a meeting of the shareholders, at which 
a balance-sheet was presented, which re- 
presented the bank to hold a sum of over 
7 millions sterling, to have in addition a 
reserve of over 2 millions sterling, and 
a surplus from the preceding year of 
about 1% millions sterling. Three months 
later the bank was declared bankrupt, 
when there was found to be a deficit of 
8% millions sterling, instead of the pre- 
tended surplus of 10% millions sterling. 
Such being the facts, the Court could have 
had little hesitation in the conclusion at 
which it has arrived. It is a sad history, 
illustrating how men of good repute and 
originally, perhaps, of fair intentions may 
be led deeper and deeper into illegality 
under the influence of blind passion and 
unworthy greed.—Daily News. 
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EGYPT. 

The Cairo correspondent of the Daily 
News telegraphed on Wednesday :— 

The release of political prisoners is con- 
tinuing, and those who have already returned 
to their homes at Cairo and in the provinces 
are receiving congratulatory visits from men 
in the highest positions. They are over- 
whelmed with expressions of sympathy for 
having been subjected to three months of an 
imprisonment which is now ended by their 
unconditional release, without even a formal 
trial. The Commission of three members has 
been appointed to carry out the confiscation 
of the property of the prisoners banished to 
Ceylon, and by an order from the Ministry of 
the Interior the provincial officials are to 
seize the lands and cattle belonging to them. 
The Commission is not expected to commence 
its work till after the prisoners have left 
Egypt. The slow progress which is appa- 
rently being made in the question of indem- 
nities is creating great dissatisfaction at Alex- 
andria. The Egyptian Government is disposed 
to enter into the matter as soon as the Euro- 
pean Powers settle the composition of a Com- 
mision. The difficulties in the way of this are 
such as are raised principally by the lesser 
European Powers. 
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THE EUROPEAN SITUATION. 


The Berlin correspondent of the Daily 
Telegraph in a despatch, dated Wednesday, 
says :— 

We are in the midst of a momentous 
political crisis. Scarcity of authentic informa- 
tion doubles the avidity with which the public 
snatches at all communications of an appa- 
rently inspired character, and seeks to con- 
struct for itself an image of what is really 
going on behind the scer-s. It would fill 
columns were I to reproduce all the interesi- 
ing information contained in the last numbers 
of the Cologne Gazette, or furnished by the 
St. Petersburg correspondent of the Berlin 
Tribune. Visits such as those of Count Her- 
bert Bismarck to Count Kalnoky are a de- 
parture from the diplomatic etiquette which 
regards an Embassy as the proper channel for 
oflicial intercourse with a foreign Govern- 
ment. We hear of letters from General Gal- 
lifet to friends in St. Petersburg, shadowin 
forth approaching great events. We are tol 
that M. De Giers went to Varzin half hoping 
to detach Germany from Austria, and to Rome 
for the purpose of drawing Italy away from 
the Central European Powers, and that, if 
he proceeds to Vienna, it will be with the 
intention of concluding an Austro-Russian 
alliance. Credible news from Moscow 
informs us that the Panslavists have never 
been more clamorous for war than now, and 
that they are greatly irritated by Prince Bis- 
marck’s reported refusal of the advances made 
through M. de Giers. Trustworthy informa- 
tion from St. Petersburg tells me that though 
the policy of remaining on good terms with 
Germany has not yet heen abandoned by the 
Court, General Ignatieff’s influence is mani- 
festing itself in society. He declares, firsily, 
that the Slavonic and Military parties in 
Austria are anxious to escape from the abas- 
ing bondage or tutelage of their Teutonic 
neighbour and to come to terms with Russia 
fora partition of Turkey; secondly, that if 
Russia were to strike a destructive blow at 
the Austrian monarchy, Germany, paralysed 
by France, would be unable to rescue her 
ally. Prince Bismarck clearly considers it 
necessary for the maintenance of universal 
peace to do away with all the ambiguity 
which usually characterises international 
intercourse. The strong pressure he is 
bringing to bear now in St. Petersburg and 
Vienna is destined to prevent the French 
nation from becoming inveigled into 
military adventures. If Count Kalnoky is, as 
many people assert, no friend at heart of the 
German alliance, or if Czar Alexander cannot 
give up wavering to and fro between advise 's 
disposed for peace or anxious for war—if .he 
abdication of King Milan of Servia is to be 
brought about by Russian intrigue, and a 
place in the Russian Cabinet is to be made 
vacant for General Ignaticff—then let us by 
all means have the cards on the table and see 
what we have to expect before the new year. 
The three alternatives are, a formal treaty 
between Austria-Hungary and Germany—not 
secret this time, but solemnly sanctioned by 
the three legislatures—a triple alliance of 
some kind or other, or war. The situation js 
to be made free of all that is equivocal, and 
European tranquillity is to be rendered 
secure by proving conclusively to patriots at 
Moscow and on the Seine that nothing is to 
be gained by troubling the waters. 

———_——_—————__—_——_ 


THE EMPRESS EUGENIE’S GIFT. 


The Empress Eugénie has, says the 
Morning Post, again proved herself a great 
lady and a noble woman, such as those 
who are best acquainted with her know 
her to be. The City of Marseilles, in the 
days of the Empire, owed much to the 
fostering care of the Emperor, and in a 
moment of gratitude presented to him a 
plot of land on which it was hoped he 
would build a château for occasional resi- 
dence :— 

The Emperor raised the building, but his 
Empire fell, and it occurred recently to the 
Republicans of Marseilles to claim back their 
voluntary gift as propriété nationale, with the 
chateau and buildings erected at his own ex- 
pense by the Emperor Napoleon III, This 
demand was accompanied by much unneces- 
sary rudeness. The Empress was sued as the 
‘* Veuve Bonaparte,” and fresh stings were 
added to ingratitude. The French Courts, 
however, did credit to their reputation for 
justice, and the property was declared to be 
absolutely and completely vested in the 
Empress. With a grandeur and dignity 
worthy of the wife of her husband and the 
mother of her son, consulting only the high 
dictates of the complete unselfishness which 
has ever characterised her, the Empress 
Eugénic, having established her legal rights, 
and having proved that by the laws of 
France the park and chateau of Pharo are 
absolutely hers, now freely presents the 
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whole Property, land, chateau, and all, to the 
City of Marseilles in perpetuity. Surely even 
the most hardened of ksr persecutors must 

in-the- presence of so grand an action. 
The exiled lady contended—when she went 
through the pains and vexations of the re.ent 
trial—not for land and money, but for honour, 
she was resolved at all costs to vindicate the 
good name and fair fame of the Emperor, and 
the Court gave the verdict in her favour. 
That gained, she shows how little to her are 
the matters of this world. Placed in the pos- 
session of her rightful property, she makes 
use of it to give it over of her own free will 
to the citizens of that great French centre of 
commerce whose welfare was so dear to the 
heart of her husband. She forgives and for- 
gets at once the petty insults of the day, feel- 
ing sur- that in the future, when history 
comes to be fairly written and rightly under- 
stood, the memory of the Emperor Napoleon 
III., with her own, will be cherished by fu- 
ture generations, who will estimate at their 
true value the many trials incumbent on the 
occupants of the last Imperial Throne and the 
ceaseless efforts they made to do their duty 
towards France and their countrymen. Here 
and there they may have failed, but the time 
is approaching when at last the good heart of 
the Emperor and the chivalrous nobility of 
the Empress will be fully appreciated. 


THE TRIAL OF BARON PAWEL- 


RAMMINGEN. 


The Vienna correspondent of the Daily 
News writes :—The proceedings before the 
Court at Innsbruck, in the Tyrol, already 
known to you by telegraph, in which Baron 
Pawel-Rammingen, the son of a late German 
lieutenant-general, is accused of having 
obtained money to the amount of about 
40,000 florins from persons of small means, 
on thefalse pretence that he was trying to 
obtain“ for them a share of an almost un- 
limited heritage, continue to attract attention. 
It seems that General Walter Reinhart, 
named Sombre, who fought against the Eng- 
lish forthe Grand Mogul of Delhi between 
1760-70, and founded a rage gw! called 
Sirdhana in the north-west of India, had 
married Begum Somra, and left all his pro- 
perty to her. She, in her turn, named a 
great-grandson of the general, one Deji 
Sombre, herheir. But the East India Com- 
pany confiscated the whole of the Begum’s 
property on the plea that it had been left to 
her for her life only, and that she had no 
right to dispose of it. This gave rise to a 
well-known legal dispute, which lasted long 
after Deji’s death, and ended with the re- 
jection of the family’s claims to all the landed 
property. The general’s personal Property 
wasapjudged to Deji’s widow, who by a 
second marriage had become Lady Forrester. 
But when the High Court was appealed to, 
only the arms and military ap- 
purtenances were considered as belonging 
lawfully to Lady Forrester, while all the 
personal and real estate were adjudged 
to the East India Company, but were taken in 
hand by the English Government in 1836. 
The chief item in this property was the pro- 
vince Betschavo. But suddenly it was found 
that General Reinhart was descended from a 
family in the Tyrol, and that descendants of 
his relations were still living. The only proof 
is a family tradition that one Joseph Reinhart, 
born in 1732, who afterwards called himself 
Walter Reinhart, had emigrated to India, and 
had acquired immense riches. It is true that 
the death of this Joseph Reinhart is re- 
gistered nowhere in the Tyrol. A number of 
agents took the business in hand, and 
searched for probable relatives of the gene- 
ral, who might raise claims to the heritage. 
There was one man, however, who seems to 
have honestly believed that the claim was 
legal ; for he spent all his means upon the 
affair, and together with a woman who ob- 
tained money from the poor, ignorant people 
in the Tyrol, whose imaginative minds were 
easily filled with expectations of fabulous 
riches, kept * the story of the heritage for 
upwards of thirty years. In 1876 these two 
became acquainted with Baron Pawel-Ram- 
mingen, whose versatility in several lan- 
guages, and whose relations with persons of 
the highest rank, induced them to trust him 
with the supervision of the whole affair. The 
man and woman by giving promises of future 
wealth o tained the money required, and 
Baron Pawel-Rammingen spent it upon 
the measures which, he said, were ne- 
cessary to promote the interest of the 
would-be heir. He travelled to London 
four times, to Rome and Paris five 
times, and three times to Vienna. He pleads 
that he was in earnest, and believed that 
the heritage would be adjudged to the heirs 
in the Tyrol. As proofs of his belief he shows 
first a letter addressed to him by Lord Ripon, 
Viceroy of Egypt, in which he prom’-es to 
support the Baron’s claims. But when the 
letter was read, ii was found that Lord Ripon 
only said that if ever the question appeared 
before the Courts in India he would pay at- 
tention to it. Secondly, the Baron thinks his 
belief is to be excused, when he succeeded in 
persuading the Earl of Denbigh to bring a 
Bill into Parliament which demanded that the 
question should be made the subject of a 
Government inquiry. But then the Earl's 
Bill was rejected, because the documents in 
question did not even exist. Baron Pawel- 
Kammingen succeeded in obtaining the sup- 
ort of many high functionaries of the Roman 
‘hurch, by pretending to possess documents 
which proved that General Reinhardt had left 
large sums of money to the Mission at Agra, 
which had been confiscated by the English 
Government. It was the hope of obtaining 
these fabulous sums for the Church that in- 
duced many priests and pious persons to 
promise the Baron their support. The Baron 
also gained their confidence by changing his 
faith and becoming a Roman Catholic. 
Shortly before his conversion to the Church 
of Rome he was so needy that he felt grateful 
for the post of portier in an hotel at Innsbruck. 
His pious friends were somewhat disappointed 
to find that he had been converted to Catholic- 
ism once beforein America, when he had been 
in want of money and could not obtain it by 
any other means. It will have to be proved 
that Baron Pawel-Rammingen knew per- 
fectly well that he was acting on false pre- 
tences, and there is alleged to be sufficient 
evidence to show this. He always insisted 
upon all letters respecting this question being 
addressed to him under a false name, and 
several times induced the woman who ob- 
tained money for him to destroy the letters in 
which he reported the state of things, and 
invariably promised that within a very short 
time the money due to the heirs would be 
paid. After his arrest he made his advocate 
act in his name, and sent him to the man and 
woman who has invested him with full powers 
to threaten them with his vengeance if they 
did not speak in his favour when questioned 
in court. They were to declare that all the 
money obtained on false pretences was but an 
insignificant sum, and that only a small por- 
tion of it had been delivered to him. The 
accused has been in the Austrian military 
service, but was dismissed for having con- 
tracted illegal debts and committed several 
transgressions against the military law. After- 
wards he enlisted with the Franc-Tireurs in 
1870, and thus fought against his own 
countrymen. His marriage with a poor girl 
of low extraction caused his relations to turn 
their backs upon him and refuse him any 
help. When questioned by the President in 
Court, he answers in lofty tones, playing the 
outraged nobleman, and losing no opportunity 
of mentioning his powerful relations and his 
noble descent. Thus he explained his con- 
version to the Roman Church by the fact that 
his grandmother was at one time Lady-in- 
Waiting at the Court of Saxony, where the 
Roman Catholic religion prevails. If it can- 
not be proved that he was convinced that the 
heritage was a sham from first to last, he 
will have to be acquitted. 


LONDON GOSSIP. 
(FROM ‘‘ TRUTH.”) 

The baron of beef, boar’s head, and the 
gigantic woodcock pie, which are the tradi- 
tional Christmas dishes on the sideboard of 
the Sovereign, will be despatched to Osborne 
from Windsor Castle on Saturday. Up to 
1866, the King of Hanover regularly sent a 
splendid boar’s head as a Christmas present 
to the Queen, the custom of importing the 
head from Germany having been commenced 
by George II. 

During the recent severe weather, Lord 
Rosebery has been driving between Dalmeny 
and Edinburgh in a very smart sleigh, his 
turn-out exciting general admiration among 
“ the lieges.” 

The opportunity for skating is of rare oc- 
currence in a * melancholy ocean ”-girt 
island. Society in Dublin, therefore, eagerly 
betook itself to this amusement last week, 
when the weather was exceptionally severe. 
The ornamental waters in the grounds of the 
Viceregal Lodge were frozen over, and a 
large and brilliant party of skaters assembled 
there daily. Police protection on ice has 
pronounced practical advantages, which, 
under some circumstances, are capable of 
affording an amusing and interesting reward 
to observation. Lord and Lady Drogheda, 
Lady Sandhurst, and Mr. and Mrs. Yates 
Thompson were amongst the visitors staying 
at the Viceregal Lodge, Lord and Lady Lis- 
towel and Lady Sophia Macnamara having 
left at the beginning of the week. 

An acrimonious dispute has been going on 
at Rothesay for several months, concerning 
the right of the ‘‘heritors” to convey the 
ruined chapel of St. Mary’s to the Marquis 
of Bute, who proposed to restore it, and con- 
vert it into a family burial-place. The Court 
of Session has decided that the heritors have 
acted ultra vires,so Lord Bute will be unable 
to carry out his intention. Nothing can over- 
come the inveterate bigotry of the original 
Scottish character, or one might have sup- 
posed that Lord Bute’s intentions were suffi- 
ciently harmless. This is not the way to en- 
courage Lord and Lady Bute’s plan of living 
permanently at Mount Stuart as soon as the 
new house is completed. 

The suit for a separation by Lady Anglesoy 
against Lord Anglesey has been settled out of 
court, Lady Anglesey having given up all 
claim to the house in the Rue Fortin, which is 
to be sold. Lord Anglesey has taken up his 
residence in apartments in the Rue Pierre 
Charron. 

I am afraid that if the contemplated Catholic 
Cathedral be built by Sir Tatton Sykes, the 
building will not be in the purest style. When 
Mr. Street was engaged by him in restoring 
churches, the baronet took exception to some 
points of artistic detail that were suggested in 
regard to one of them by the architect. Mr. 
Street ventured to assert that he, perhaps, 
knew more of the matter than Sir Tatton. 
‘ My father,” replied the baronet, ‘‘ once said 
that those who pay the piper ought to choose 
the tune.” 

The cable cause célébre, to which I referred 
last week, is an action brought by the Central 
News aay against the Eastern Telegraph 
Company. The Agency alleges that a telegram 
addressed to it with the news of the Tel-el- 
Kebir victory arrived in London about five 
hours before that of Sir Garnet Wolseley, but 
that about twenty minutes before this tele- 
gram was delivered, the Exchange Telegraph 
Company announced the victory. The sug- 
gestion is that on the Agency telegram reach- 
ing Alexandria, the superintendent of the 
Eastern Telegraph Company there extracted 
the pith of it, and telegraphed it to the M. D. 
(Managing Director in London, and that the 
M. D. being also Chairman of the Exchange 
Company, handed it to the Manager of that 
Company. Whether all this can be proved 
remains to be shown; but it is obvious that 
the public should clearly know whether pri- 
vate telegrams passing over the Eastern Cables 
are read by either the Chairman, the Manag- 
ing Director, or any other Director of that 
Company. If thisbe so, it is evidently a most 
objectionable practice ; indeed, as monstrous 
as it would be were private home telegrams 
read by Mr. Fawcett. 

A clever swindle has been perpetrated at 
one of the Military Clubs. A stranger called 
for his letters, the porter asked his name, and 
he gave the name of one of the members on 
the absent list who was unknown to the 
porter, and curiously enough there was a 
letter for him. The stranger dined at the 
Club, paid jor his dinner by asking the ste- 
ward to cash his cheque for £10, and he then 
went to the card-room and won £24 at cards. 
The next day the cheque was dishonoured. 
The gentleman whose name was used is still 
in India; the assumption is that the letter 
was sent by the stranger himself, so as to 
ensure admission to the Club. 

One of the revelations in the Belt case 
is{that an Honorary Secretary of a fund sub- 
scribed towards erecting a statue to a man of 
eminence considers himself entitled to a 
percentage of 8 per cent. from the sculptor 
who is ‘‘ commissioned ” by the ‘‘ Committee ” 
to make the statue. So, at least, we must 
understand, if Mr. Cruikshank, Honorary 
Secretary to the Plimsoll Memorial, and Mr. 
Belt, who was ‘‘ commissioned ” to make Mr. 
Plimsoll’s statue, are to be taken as the expo- 
nents of the proprieties in these matters 
recognised by honorary secretaries and by 
sculptors. So far as I can judge, this ‘‘ me- 
morial ” was not promoted so much to honour 
Mr, Plimssll as to put money in the pockets 
of Mr. Belt and Mr. Cruikshank. 

I was eyeing the jurors in this case. 
“ What do you think of them?” I observed 
to an eminent sculptor by my side. ‘‘ Well,” 
he said, ‘‘ they look precisely like a collection 
of Mr. Belt's busts.” 

I am not an opponent of capital punish- 
ment. I believe it to be far more terrifying, 
and, at the same time, infinitely more merci- 
ful than the only alternative in case of mur- 
der—penal servitude for life. But if hanging 
is to go on we must not have such scenes as 
took place last week at Wandsworth and at 
Galway. 

Hanging as a mode of execution is a bar- 
barous anachronism. It would be done away 
with to-morrow but for the fact that capital 
punishment is a delicate matter to handle in 
these days—so many people are against it 
altogether. These good people don't reflect 
that when we execute a man who must other- 
wise be condemned to perpetual penal servi- 
tude, it is not his life we take from him—that 
must go in any case—but merely twenty, 
thirty, forty, or fifty years of hopeless and 
unutterable misery; still, of course, juries 
don’t like hanging. 


COURT AND FASHIONABLE NEWS, 
Osporne, WEDNESDAY. 

The Queen, accompanied byPrincess Beatrice 

and attended by Miss Baillie, drove yesterda 

afternon. Her Majesty walked and drove wit. 


Princess Beatrice this morning. 


Prince Albert Victor and Prince George of 
Wales, attended by the Rev. J. N. Dalton, 
arrived at Marlborough House on Wednesday 
afternoon from Switzerland. The Prince of 
Wales, attended by the Hon. H. Tyrwhitt- 
Wilson, met their Royal Highnesses at the 
Charing-cross Station. The Duke of Con- 
naught dined with the Prince and Princess of 
Wales at Marlborough House on Wednesday 
evening. 

Rejoicings took piace at Cluny Castle, In- 
verness-shire, in celebration of the 50th anni- 
versary of the marriage of Cluny Macpherson, 
C.B., of Cluny Castle. Some time ago a 
committee of noblemen and gentlemen was 
formed, and upwards of £700 was raised, 
with which a handsome service of silver plate 
was purchased, and it was presented on 
Wednesday to Cluny by Sir George Macpher- 
son Grant, M.P. In making the presentation, 
Sir George said they were there that day, as 
representing 300 men from all i of the 
empire and from abroad, and the object of 
their meeting that day was to present to 
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Cluny and Lady Cluny their heartfelt con- 


gratulations on the 50th anniversary of their 
wedding day. 

In addition to the quilts sent by the Queen 
to the Royal Victoria Hospital at Netley, two 
have also been forwarded for the use of the 

atients by Princess Christian, worked by her 
oyal Highness. 
he Earl and Countess of Dalkeith and 
family are expected to leave town next week 
for Bournemouth. 

The Earl of Stamford’s condition was less 
favourable on Wednesday, and the following 
bulletin was issued during the morning :— 
“ His lordship passed a restless night, and 
the symptoms are not so favourable.’ 

Mr. Caulfield and Lady A. Churchill have 
left Brown’s Hotel for Bayham Abbey. 

The death is announced of Colonel the Hon. 
Edward Bootle-Wilbraham, uncle of the Earl 
of Derby and the Earl of Lathom, which oc- 
curred suddenly on Sunday last at Blythe, his 
residence at Ormskirk. He was the second 
son of Mr. Edward Bootle-Wilbraham, of 
Lathom House, created Baron Skelmersdale 
in January, 1825. He was born 22d De- 
cember, 1807, and married in July, 1841, 
Emily, fourth daughter of the late Mr. James 
Ramsbottom, of Clewer Lodge, Berks. He 
entered the army as ensign in the Coldstream 
Guards, and became colonel in 1851, shortly 
after which he retired from the service. 
Colonel Bootle-Wilbraham was private- 
secretary to the late Earl of Derby when 
Secretary of State for the Colonies; was a 
pointed a deputy-lieutenant of Lancashire in 
1852, and honorary colonel of the 6th Lan- 
cashire Militia in 1855, Of his three sur- 
viving daughterc Ada Constance married, in 
1867, the Prince de Teano, Emily Florence 
married the Earl of Crawford and, Balcarres, 
and Evelyn Adela married Mr. John 
Gordon Kennedy, of her Majesty's Diplo- 
matic Service. 

The Hon. W. John Fitzwilliam, M.P., met 
with an accident on Wednesday when out 
with Earl Fitzwilliam’s hounds, which caused 
some anxiety. His horse, when taking & 
fence fell, and kicked him in the face, inflict- 
ing such injuries as to require the attendance 
of Dr. Walker, who was amongst the field. 
Mr. Fitzwilliam was afterwards able to ride 
home. 

— > - —- ——_ —— 
THE MADAGASCAR ENVOYS AT 
j i PAE p 
general parade of the troops composi 
the Kidershot division was held in ee Lose 
Valley on Wednesday in honour of the visit 
of the Envoys of Madagascar to the camp. In 
accordance with instructions issued from the 
Assistant Adjutant-General’s office, the various 
brigades of cavalry, artillery, and infantry, 
with the Royal Engineers, paraded in review 
order between nine and ten o'clock, and pro- 
ceeded by various routes to the Long Valle A 
where they formed up shortly after 10.15 in 
line of e OE quarter-distance columns 
facing west. The Royal Horse Artillery and 
cavalry were on the right of the line, the field 
batteries on the left, and the infantry, with the 
Royal Engineers, in the centre. The official 
field state issued showed the strength on 
parade to be 4,470 non-commissioned officers 
and men, 953 horses, and 46 guns, which in- 
cluded three batteries of the Royal Horse 
Artillery, two regiments of cavalry, five bat- 
teries of field artillery, two troops of the 
Royal Engineers, and seven battalions of 
infantry. The se gp visitors arrived 
at the camp by train from London, and were 
conducted to the review ground by Colonel 
Harrison, C.B., assistant quartermaster- 
general. Major-General Sir F. Fitz Wygram, 
commanding the cavalry brigade, who is in 
temporary command of the division, in the ab- 
sence on leave of General Sir Daniel Lysons, 
K.C.B., received the visitors on the parade 
round, and accompanied them down the 
ront of the line to make an inspection of the 
troops, They afterwards proceeded to the 
saluting point, and witnessed a march in the 
following order—viz., Major-General Spurgin, 
C.B., C.S.I., and staff, followed by Lieus 
tenant-Colonel Scott, and three batteries of 
Horse Artillery, Colonel Vincent and the 
cavalry brigade, including Major Napier and 
the 3d Hussars; Lieutenant-Colonel Field and 
the 15th Hussars, followed by Major Wode- 
house and five batteries of Field Artillery. 
Lieutenant-Colonel Jones and two troops of 
the Royal Engineers. These mounted troops 
marched passed in open columns of squa- 
drons, batteries, and troops, at a walk. Tho 
ist Brigade was under the command of 
Colonel Dixon, Dorsetshire Regt., acti 
brigadier, and comprised Lieutenant-Colonel 
Kent and the ist Scottish Rifles, Lieutenante 
Colonel Beadon an 2d King’s Shropshire Light 
Infantry; the 3d Brigade was led by Major- 
General Rowlands, V.C., C.B., and consisted 
of Lieutenant-Colonel Simpson and the 
2d York and Lancaster Regiment, Colonel 
Stevenson and the ist Royal Irish Fusiliers, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Slade and the 3d Rifle 
Brigade, Lieutenant-Colonel Franklin and the 
2d Royal Dublin Fusiliers. The infantry 
having passed by in open column of double 
ew in quick time proceeded hames 
wards, The cavalry and artillery afterwards 
trotted past the visitors, wha evinced con- 
siderable interest in the appearance and dis- 
cipline of the troops. The weather was 
wretchedly cold, with a heavy fog, which pree 
vented any field operations on a larger scale, 
At the conclusion of the review the visitors 
were entertained at luncheon by Sir Frederick 
and Lady Fitz Wygram, and in the course o 
the afternoon visited the cavalry barracks an 
other portions of the camp. Aboyt four 
o'clock the Envoys left Aldershot for London. 
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A Romantic Marniace.—A_ correspondent 
writes to the Times :—The beautiful Penelope 
Smyth, who married his Royal Highness 
Charles, Prince of Capua, brother of the cele- 
brated Bomba, died on Wednesday last at the 
Royal Villa of Martia, near Lucca. Miss 
pg was the daughter of Mr. Grice Smyth, 
of Ballynatray, county Waterford, and her 
marriage with the Prince of Capua took place 
in 1836. She was left a widow in 1862, with 
two children, Francesco Ferdinando Carlo, 
Prince of Capua, and Vittoria Augusta Pene- 
lope. The marriage was attended by some 
romantic incidents. The Times of May 5, 
1836, contained a report of an application 
which was made on the previous day to the 
Court of Faculties at Doctors’ Commons for a 
licence to solemnise, or resolemnise a marriage 
between the parties according to the forms of 
the Church of England, but was ig ty by a 
caveat entered by Count de Ludolf, the Sici- 
lian Envoy, on the part of King Bomba, the 
Prince and the lady having eloped from 
Naples. The application came before the 
court, which it is believed had not sat for a 
century previously in the shape of 
a suit by an act on petition. The case 
was argued at some length. The proctor 
for King Bomba’s Minister urged that by de- 
crees of the Sicilian Kingdom no valid marri- 
age could be contracted by a prince of the 
Royal blood without the consent of the reign- 
ing sovereign ; that the marri contenelet 
in this case had been expressly forbidden by 
the King; that the Prince of Capua had only 
recently arrived in England, where he had no 
place of abode, and that consequently the 

tition should be rejected. On the other side 
it was argued that both the parties were of 

and had fulfilled the preliminary require- 
ments of the English law, that one of them 
was a British-born subject, and that no law- 
ful impediment existed to bar the union. To 
this it was replied that the grant of a licence 
was a matter of grace and favour, and that 
this was not a case in which such adis 
tion from the ordinary form of law should be 
conceded. The Master of the Faculties (Dr. 
Nicholl), after taking a day to consider the 
matter, refused the licence. The banns were 
afterwards published in the ord way, 
and oe they were forbidden, no cause 


against the m was shown, and it wae 
celebrated at ‘St. rgo’s, Hanover-square, 
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LONDON, DECEMBER 21—22, 1882. 


THE MINISTRY. 

The present condition of the Ministry is 
peculiar. Many of the great offices are 
doubled with another and usuallya smaller 
office. Mr. Gladstone has only just dis- 
united the tenure in his own person of the 
Chancellorship of the Exchequer and the 
First Lordship of the Treasury. This 
exceptional arrangement wasreco mmended 
for a time by the exceptional advantages 
which it promised and which might have 
been realised had Mr. Gladstone’s strength 
continued equal to the double burden im- 
posed upon him. The appointment of Mr. 
Shaw Lefevre to act as Deputy Postmaster- 
General until Mr. Fawcett shall be able to 
resume the duties he has admirably dis- 
charged unites for the time the charge of 
the Post Office with that of Public Works. 
Lord Kimberley is Secretary of State for 
India and Chancellor of the Duchy of Lan- 
caster. Lord Spencer is Lord-Lieutenant 
of Irelanu and Lord President of the 
Council. Lord Carlingford is Lord Privy 
Seal and Acting or Deputy Lord Presi- 
dent. The perpetuation of this twofold 
distribution of offices is of course out of 
the question. Lord Spencer’s colleagues 
are naturally anxious that on the comple- 
tion of his arduous and self-sacrificing 
labours as Lord-Lieutenant he should 
return not only to his place on the Minis- 
terial Bench, but should resume the work 
of that department of the Government over 
which he still titularly presides, and for 
which he is specially qualified. In the 
distribution of the incongruous work de- 
volving upon the Privy Council office, Lord 
Spencer has attended rather to that por- 
tion of it which relates to cattle, and Mr. 
Mundella to education. Lord Spencer has 
the knowledge of all matters bucolic and 
agricultural which is associated, not less 
than a thorough and enlightened Liberal- 
ism, with the name he bears. But in his 
absence, almost the whole work of the 
department falls upon Mr. Mundella. It 
is not possible that a temporary and de- 
puty Lord President, even though he be as 
versatile as Lord Carlingford, should be 
able to take his fair share of the business 
of the office. The undivided labour of the 
complex department isin excess of the per- 
manent strength of any one Minister, even 
though he be as energetic and able as Mr. 
Mundella, Lord Spencer’s special and 
unique knowledge of Ireland makes his 
reteniion of Cabinet office, with a view 
to his resumption of his place in Council 
and in Parliament, so desirable as to be 
almost imperative. But an arrangement 
might surely be made which should give 
its proper working power to the office of 
which Lord Spencer is the head. His 
transfer to the post of Lord Privy Seal or 
to that of Chancellor of the Duchy of Lan- 
caster would maintain his place in the 
Cabinet. At the same time it would offer 
occasion for a redistribution of offices 
which might restore the efficiency of the 
Privy Council Department, and give 
facility for the further adjustments which 
have been announced and for which the 
public is looking. With Lord Spencer as 
Chancellor of the Duchy, an office 
which could very conveniently be 
held with the Lord Lieutenancy, 
Lord Kimberley might become Presi- 
- dent of the Council, Lord Northbrook 
Secretary of State for India, and 
Sir Charles Dilke, or some member of the 
Cabinet to whose office Sir Charles Dilke 
might succeed, First Lord of the Admiralty. 
Outside the Cabinet, Min‘sterial changes 
are inevitable. General opinion in the 
House of Commons points to Lord Edmond 
Fitzmaurice as Sir Charles -Dilke’s suc- 
cessor in the Under-Secretaryship for 
Foreign Affairs ; but general opinion has 
pointed to Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice be- 
fore for vacant posts in the Government, 
aud has been mistaken or premature. 
He has, however, that thorough and 
‘minute knowledge of foreign politics, that 
more than diplomatic and almost native 
acquaintance with French, which, in spite 
ofPrince Bismarck, isstill the international 
language of Europe, and that hereditary 
taste and capacity for business, which 
are essential in the place Sir C. Dilke is 
about to quit. It is not easily intelligible 
why Ministerial recognition of Lord 
Edmond Fitzmaurice’s Parliamentary po- 
sition and ability has been so long deferred. 
One of the incidental disadvantages of the 
transfer of the India Office to a peer is 
that it makes Lord Enfield’s retirement 
from the Under-Secretaryship of that de- 
partment necessary. Lord Enfield has 
done during many years steady and 
unobtrusive service in different posts, 
service which has not received acknow- 
ledgment in excess of its quality and dura- 
tion, and it is to be hoped that means will 
be found of continuing his connection 
with the Government in an office not 
inferior to that which he is about to relin- 
quish.—Daily News. 
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THE SENTENCE ON CAPTAIN 
MAXWELL HERON. 


By the sentence of a Court-martial 
which has been engaged for a week in in- 
vestigating the charges against him, Cap- 
tain Maxwell Heron, Commander of 
H.M.S. Clyde, of the Royal Naval Reserve, 
at Aberdeen, was on Thursday dismissed 
the service. Briefly put, the case against 
him was this : that Mr. Hadden, the ship's 
Corporal, having lately found that pecula- 
tion and jobbery prevailed in the financial 

+ management of the ship, and that the ac- 
counts were, to put it mildly, most loosely 
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kept, was moved by a sense of duty to 
complain to the Captain, and subsequently 
to head-quarters. So far from finding re- 
dress, he was subjected to oppressive 
treatment ; told to produce his Witnesses 
and then arrested, that he might not do so 
in time; and finally condemned and dis- 
rated because he failed to prove his case. 
The Court-martial not only investigated 
the charge of oppressive treatment which 
thus arose, but also went into all the ori- 
ginal allegations of misappropriation of 
stores and the like. Notwithstanding the 
defence of Mr. Bullen, which really sug- 
gests many points for reflection, 
the Court were unable to acqui; 
Captain Heron of more than two 
of the fourteen charges  brougut 
against him. It should be added that one 
of those two was the serious accusation 
that he had caused books of accounts to be 
mutilated. He stands, therefore, con- 
victed of having sold old stores without 
rendering account; of having employed 
sailors to work at his private house; 
painting the house with ship’s furniture, 
improperly condemned, that he might get 
it at the price of firewood; of buying 
timber at two pounds a ton for his own 
purposes as firewood for the ship, when 
the price of firewood was but twenty-five 
shillings; and, finally, of oppressing 
the one man who tried to put a stop to 
these abuses. That there have been gross 
abuses on the Clyde is unquestionable. 
That the Captain did employ the ship's 
men for his own work, and did keep very 
loose accounts as between his private 
stores and those of her Majesty, the evi- 
dence seems to show. Such a state of 
things is not, perhaps, so uncommon but 
that usage and custom might be pleaded 
on its behalf, but it is most objec- 
tionable, and an occasionally severe 
check to it is wholesome. Though it 
may not in the end involve dishonesty, 
it must always involve, for the time, badly 
kept accounts, and these are the broad 
road leading to destruction. The line of 
the defence was that Captain Heron neces- 
sarily left much to his inferior officer, 
Mr. Fitzgerald, and that the latter, finding 
his pay insufficient, deliberately avowed 
his intention of seizing all he could lay 
hands on. In his cabin, so it is alleged, 
reposed the carpet which the Captain was 
induced to report as sunk. He it was 
who punished those of the crew who 
would not sell tickets for the sixpenny 
dances on board ship. To him rather 
than to the Captain the witnesses say they 
habitually looked for orders. But upon 
these allegations we offer at present no 
comment, seeing that Mr. Fitzgerald is 
himself now to be tried. The point of 
public importance is that, whether the 
abuses were the work of himself, or of his 
Captain, or of both, it is admitted ‘‘ there 
was dishonesty on board the ship,” and 
that this dishonesty, with all its accom- 
panying scandals and abuses, had been 
kept up through some years without ques- 
tion or detection. There is matter for re- 
flection in that fact.—Standard. 
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BRITISH INFLUENCE IN EGYPT. 


TheCairo correspondent of the Standard 
telegraphed on Thursday night :— 

In spite of the decision of the Council of 
Ministers, three guards remain over each of 
the houses of the exiled prisoners. The 
Turkish sentrics were, indeed, removed lately 
from the house of Ali Fehmy, but were 
placed yesterday at the house of Yacoub 
Samy. Their behaviour to the ladies and 
guests is reported as shameful. Contrary to 
the promises made to Mr. Broadley, the 
guards enter the house by day and sleep in 
the lower rooms at night. They also scarch 
persons entering and leaving. This species of 
oppression under the eyes of the English 
enables an idea to be formed of what, if un- 
checked, the vengeance taken would have 
been, and of what may be expected on the 
evacuation of the city by the troops. Eng- 
lish moral influence, which has never been 
great, and is now lessening daily, though 
exercised under the protection of a material 
force, would cease entirely on the withdrawal 
of that force, the Egyptians being slowly 
handed back to the power of a Turkish and 
Circassian bureaucracy. And the last state 
of things promises to be worse than the first. 
Tho cry from the provinces is that the days 
of Ismail are beginning again. The urgent 
need of some system of European inspection 
in regard to the administration of justico and 
the question of tho distribution of water for 
the cultivation of the lands is very evident. 
At present the prisons are crowded with un- 
tried cases, the accused lingering for months 
in chains without examination. English in- 
spection and fixed gaol deliveries alone will 
remedy this. The irrigation abuses are not 
less flagrant. Influential and rich men drain 
the canals, to the ruin of the small proprietors. 
It is believed that Lord Dufferin is devoting 
the most serious attention to these two 
questions. 
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INFLUENCE OF CLIMATE ON 
ELOQUENCE. 


Our English atmosphere has a curious 
influence in disposing Irish patriots to 
moderation of speech. Speaking at Staly- 
bridge, Mr. Davitt—not by any means for 
the first time, it should be said—un- 
equivocally denounces crime. ““ Whoever 
is responsible for it, whether the Land 
League or landlordism, it must be swept 
away ” :— 

Nor shall we suspect the sincerity of his 
sentiment because he rests the condemnation 
on the practical ground that “agrarian 
crimo was the death of the Land League.” 
Yes, that is true. But it is truo also that 
crime was the secret of its exuberant vitality. 
It is very well for Mr. Davitt to denounce 
outrage, but has his creature, the Land 
League, ever applied to outrage-mongers the 
weapon of Boycotting which was a so 
freely to those who helped the law? Let the 
proceedings in the Huddy trials tell. In the 
last trial, which ended in a conviction on 
Wednesday, the murderer was a prominent 
member of the local league, and when in 
gaol as a suspect he was supplied with funds 
by the good ladies who managed for Mr. 
Parnell in his absence. They had, it must 
be said, the grace to attempt a defence. They 
gave help to all pico ke they pleaded, they 
could not distinguish between the criminal 
and the innocent. Yes; and meanwhile the 
suspects were being toasted en masse at 

atriotic gatherings as martyrs of the cause. 

o go back to Mr. Davitt; when he told his 
hearersat Navan thatthe time might come when 
tho cottiers of the West should be advised to 
seize the pasture lands of Meath, he was as 
distinctly preparing the way to crime as the 
engineer who lays a train is preparing an 
explosion.—St. James's Gazette. 
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Prince Atpert Vicror.—The eldest son of 
the Prince of Wales, Prince Albert Victor, 
will, it is understood, take up his residence 
in Oxford next term, when he will matriculate 
at Christchurch. A house has been taken for 
his Royal Highness and suite in the Bradmore- 
road, negr where the Duke of Albany lived 
during his residence at Oxford, 


THE RECENT “ EGYPTIAN GAZETTE.” 


~ The following letter has been addressed to 
the Editor of the Daily Teleg: aph :— 
Sir—However careful and exact the autho- 
rities may be, or may strive to be, in giving 
praise and distributing honours to deserving 
officers, there must almost of necessity be a 
deserving few who, though they failed to be 
mentioned in despatches or to come pro- 
minently into pablia notice, yet, Ben A aa 
rc dered valuable services in the campaign 
which demand some public recognition. At 
the same time, there are often both ‘ regi- 
mental” and ‘‘ sentimental” regulations that 
offer obstacles to promotion and the bestowal 
of honours ; but in the late large Gazette the 
“ exception” to the rule were many, and it is, 
therefore, justifiable to point out ceztain hard 
cases where the justice of an appropriate re- 
ward is apparent, and no precedent is re- 
qvired for the extension of a little further 
generosity. It is easily understood, in the 
first instance, that some little reticence was 
shown in recommending the Guards, what- 
ever their merits may have been. Favouritism 
would perhaps have been ascribed, 
and though in their case many 
deserved mention, few got it. Notable 
amongst these omissions were the 
names of Colonel Milne-Home, M.P., who 
commanded and. led the Royal Horse Guards 
(Blues), Lieut.-Colonel Hon. R. Talbot, who 
so ably piloted the ist Life Guards, and 
Surgeon-Major Hume-Spry, of the 2d Life 
Guards. The former endured all the drudgery 
of the campais, was second in command of 
the Household Cavalry, and, though a con- 
tinual sufferer from fever, laboured hard and 
ably through the troubles with which his suc- 
cessful regiment had to cope. Col. Talbot, a 
dashing aad accomplished soldier, who 
volunteered for the Zulu and Sikukuni cam- 
paigns, was present at every engagement, and 
occasionally in command of the regiment. 
The first pressing day at Magfur he relieved 
the Mounted Infantry, when Major Parr was 
wounded, and put the Life Guards for the first 
time through their skirmishing paces against 


„an enemy. He distinguished himself at the 


Kassassin charge, and personally captured the 
Egyptian General Fehmy Pacha, who after- 
wards gave us such useful information. 
Surgeon-Major Hume-Spry was the first me- 
dical officer who formed a field hospital, anc 
did so without resources. When sick and 
wounded were lying about in num- 
bers, he, with the sanction of Gencral 
Drury-Lowe, seized a cottage at Mah- 
sameh, and there improvised a temporary 
ho~pital, having scarcely anything but scant 
rations to supply it with. His energy and 
kindness relieved much suffering and pos- 
sibly saved many lives. In the face of great 
difficulties and some opposition he stuck 
gamely to the work, several hours on the 
battlefield of Tel-cl-Kebir, and several days 
in a crowded hospital at Cairo, completing a 
devoted and praiseworthy mission. The ser- 
vices of these threo officers aro more espe- 
cially deserving of notice, as they had the 
task of initiating men new to active service and 
untutored to the roughing they underwent. 
The services of Lieut. Pigott, 60th Rifles, are 
already chronicled ; ho ably succeeded Major 
Parr in command of the Mounted Infantry at 
a critical time, was severely wounded, and 
richly deserved a reward that many antici- 
pated was in store for him. Captain F. 
Slade, R.A., A.D.C. to General Wood, has 
seen immense service in the South African 
campaigns, has been repeatedly men- 
tioned in despatches, and contributed in no 
small degree to the successful occupa- 
tion of the country intervening between 
Alexandria and Kafr-Dowar, which his gallant 
chief was deputed ‘ peacefully ” to hold. -Ho 
also took a prominent part in the scttlement 
of the subsequent Damietta complications. A 
word should also be said for such officers as 
Assistant Commissary-General J. K. John- 
ston, in charge of the reserve stores at Is- 
mailia, who, beset by demands and pressure 
of the heavicst description, worked with inde- 
fatigable energy, and commendable patience, 
and failed perhaps to get promotion because 
of his unavoidable detention at the base of 
operations. The above remarks are penned 
without any prejudice or favour, and simply 
with the idea of bringing to notice services 
which may, inadvertently or otherwise, have 
escaped the attention of the military autho- 
rities. There may be others in the same cate- 
gory, but these are known to yours, etc., 
One Wuo was Tuere.—Dee, 21. 
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COURT AND FASHIONABLE NEWS: 
OsnorneE, THURSDAY. 

Prince Edward of Saxe-Weimar and Ad- 
miral Sir Geoffrey Ilornby arrived at Osborne 
yesterday. Prince Edward of Saxe-Weimar 
had luncheon with the Queen. Her Majesty 
drove out, attended by the Dowager Marchio- 
ness of Ely and Miss Paget. Princess Bea- 
trice rode, attended by Miss Bauer. The 
Queen walked and drove with Princess Bea- 
trico this morning. 


The Prince and Princess of Wales, with 
Prince Albert Victor and Prince George and 
the Princesses Louise, Victoria, and Maud, 
were present at a children’s Christmas party 
given by the Earl and Countess of Dudley 
at Dudley House, Park-lane, on Thursday 
afternoon. 

The Duke and Duchess of Norfolk left 
Norfolk House, St. James’s-square, for 
Arundel Castle, on Thursday. 

The Lord Chancellor and Lady Selborne 
and Hon. Miss Palmer have gone to Black- 
mcor, Petersficld, for the Christmas holidays. 

Lady (Bellingham) Graham has nearly re- 
covered from her recent severe illness, and 
has left town for the South of France. 

Mr. J. Spiser, J.P., entertained the Mada- 
gascar Ambassadors at dinner on Thursday 
evening at his residence at Woodford, when 
some of the members of the London Mission- 
ary Society were to meet them. 

Lady Beaumont has arrived at Thomas's 
Hotel from Brighton. 

Sir James Paget was summoned from Lon- 
don late on Wednesday night, and saw Lord 
Stamford in consultation with Drs. Quain, 
Marriott, Wright, and Pearce. Sir James 
returned to London on Thursday morning. 
The following was Thursday’s bulletin :— 
“ The Earl of Stamford was extremely weak 

esterday, but he passed a quiet night, and 
his symptoms are rather more favourable.” 

The Morning Post says :—A private letter 
has been received, giving a very satisfactory 
account of the health of Sir Stafford North- 
cote, who, after a somewhat boisterous voyage 
in the Bay of Biscay, reached Port Mahon on 
the 16th inst. Heavy gales detained the 
Pandora off Gibraltar, the Governor of which, 
Lord Napier, dined with Sir Stafford and 
party on board the yacht. Christmas Day will 

e spent by Sir Stafford at Palermo, and 
afterwards the yacht will proceed on the 
cruise to Malta, the cruise finishing at the end 
of January at Marseilles, when Sir Stafford 
will return to England. The right hon. 
gentleman has much benefited by the change 
and rest. 

The funeral of the late Bishop of Llandaff 
took place at Llandaff on Thursday, the de- 
ceased prelate being buried in a grave ad- 
joining that of his son. The funeral proces- 
sion comprised the mayor and members of the 
Cardiff Corporation, several hundreds of the 
clergy of the diocese, and county gentlemen. 
The service in the cathedral, which was most 
impressive, was carried out by Bishop Perry, 
D.D., Canon Hawkins, Archdeacon Griffiths, 
and the Rev. E. A. Fishbow. Special hymns 
were sung, and at the grave the Burial Ser- 
vice was read by the Dean of Llandaff. There 
was 3 large attendance of the general public. 
Nearly all the shops in Cardiff were closed 
during the afternoon. 

The remains of the late Dean Close were 
coat ed, on Thursday, from Penzance to 
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YULETIDE. 

It is difficult to say when Christmas holi- 
days begin; but, as we have already had oc- 
casion to tell, all the arrangements for the 
present recurrence of them are in full swing. 

m igyperhaps unusually full just now 
for the time of year, which may or may not 
be due tọ the exceptionally perfect specimens 
of winter weather which it at present has to 
offer. That there is no place like London in 
winter is one of those very numerous state- 
ments which were probably never made for 
the first time. It appears in some just pub- 
lished letters of Queen Anne’s time, and 
although Lord Bathurst who makes it there 
was a person of quite enough originality to 
invent it, it is not probable that he did. But 
fogs can hardly have been so black in Lord 
Bathurst’s time as they are now, and people 
in those days were certainly not so subject to 
“ depression.” Depression and holidays, 
however, are incompatibles, at any rate in 
idea, and there is no reason for talking about 
depression just now. On Rochefoucauldian 

rinciples it is satisfactory to reflect that if 

ondoners have been made somewhat uncom- 
fortable by fogs, people in Edinburgh have 
been made more than uncomfortable by frost. 
Frost is in one way good for holidays, 
because of its connection with skating; but 
it produces widespread misery among the 
poorer classes, and it interferes with every- 
one’s comfort in cities, though not in the 
country. Wo are not indeed in the days 
when horses used to bring home postmen 
frozen to the saddle and dead, with the letter- 
bags hanging to them, but no one even in 
those days could have had a much more 
miserable experience than the unlucky travel- 
lers who were snowed up on a Welsh rail- 
way the other day. In London one is not 
liable to that experience ; from frozen pipes, 
water obtained at so much a bucket from the 
end of the street, impassable streets, and 
frozen-out gardeners, are sufficient evils to 
most-people. 

Christmas weather is so closely connected 
with Christmas holidays that it is difficult not 
to think of the one in thinking of the other, 
even if the experience of habitually break- 
fasting and occasionally lunching by gaslight 
were not present with most of us. But sun- 
light fortunately for a not inconsiderable 
portion of mankind is not absolutely neces- 
sary for holiday-making. Indeed, in the 
Arctic regions people are supposed to 
make the time of darkness one of 
special amusement, probably because they 
have nothing elso to do. Tha‘ can 
scarcely be said of most busy Englishmen. 
But the circumstances of modern times are 
rather in favour of holiday-making in bad 
weather. To be able to move long distances 
in tolerable security from skyey influences is 
a considerable advantage, and to have a 
variety of indoor places of amusement is 
another. Every year we are told that panto- 
mime is going to die, and every year it gives 
unequivocal signs of living a little longer. 
But also every year its rivals in the theatrical 
way show more signs of refusing to suffer 
suspended animation in its favour, and this 
gives more room and greater variety to a 
larger number of theatre-goers. Every year 
the national collections of art and science 
(starved as they are said by grumblers to be) 
grow richer, more varied, and more interest- 
ing, though it must be confessed that it is not 
easy to see them through the fog. The ‘‘ old 
favourites of the public” in the way of enter- 
tainments hold their ground for the most 
part, and plenty of new ones come to take 
rank beside them. Indeed, the only 
complaint of the Londoner, or the visi.or to 
London, as to ‘‘ sights” now is not that there 
are none, or that they are not varied enough, 
but that so many other Londoners and visitors 
to London want to see them that he cannot 

et seats. Indeed, if the probable require- 
ments of four million people are considered 
this is not wonderful. There are few local 

laces of amusement in London except of the 
owest class, and almost every ‘‘sight” is 
crowded within a very short radius from 
Charing-cross. The same area that sees 
business done in the day, or nearly the same, 
sees amusement going on at night, and the 
enormous fringe of suburb does little but 
supply actors and spectators to both. Except, 
however, as far as pantomime is concerned 
the pleasures supposed to be specially Christ- 
masy have never been other than domestic. 
To sulk by one’s self in one’s own house, or 
to foregather with a tolerably narrow circle 
of relations and friends in one’s own or some- 
body else’s, are the typical methods of 
keeping Christmas badly or well, as the case 
may be. These diversions aro in each 
case tolerably independent of weather. 
Bad weather decidedly increases the en- 
joyment of sulking, as perhaps also the 
tendency to sulk. It has been defined as one 
of the highest pleasures known to man to 
walk to the window of a room well filled with 
books, to look at people outside in a fog just 
not bad enough to prevent your seeing them, 
and then to go back to the fireside and read. 
This may be an improper way of keeping 
Christmas in the case of persons with large 
families, but everybody is not a person witha 
large family, and even all large families are 
not given to being boisterously gregarious. 
Those who are not so given have at least the 
advantage that they carry the necessary appa- 
ratus for joviality or the substitute for it each 
under his own hat; and those who are so 
given never have much difficulty in finding 
others like-minded with them. Both classes 
are therefore tolerably independent of public 
provision for their pleasure. But for those 
who are not so independent the present 
Christmas and the future New Year will 
doubtless be at least fairly bountiful in attrac- 
tions. —Daily News. 
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THE WRECK OF THE ‘‘ LANGRIGG HALL.” 
TERRIBLE SUFFERINGS AT SEA. 

The two survivors of the crew of the ill- 
fated barque Langrigg Hall, which was 
wrecked on Friday night near the Tuskar, 
arrived in Liverpool early on Thursday morn- 
ing. Their names are Simon Muir and James 
Lees. Muir belongs to Finland, and Lees is 
a Welshman. Muir gives the following ac- 
count of the disaster: ‘‘ The Langrigg Hall, 
1,361 tons register, left Liverpool on Thurs- 
day last at one o’clock for Calcutta, with a 
cargo of salt. The vessel was loaded to 
within six inches of the line. There was a 
crew of twenty-four hands, under Captain 
Frederick Williams. After we left the Mer- 
sey, a stowaway, a young lad, was found in 
the forecastle. We wero towed out of port 
by the tùg the Knight Templar, which re- 
mained with us until about tho same time the 
following day, when, I should think, we were 
within eight miles of the Tuskar Lighthouse. 
Ever since we had left Liverpool the weather 
was hazy, and there was a good breeze in the 
south-westerly direction. The tug remained 
beside us for half an hour until we got all 
sails set, and it then left. We were sailing 
about four knots, until the vessel struck. Tho 
captain thought, I sup pone that he would be 
able to clear the Tuskar, but finding in about 
half an hour’s time that the current was taking 
us dangerously near the rocks, he en- 
deavoured to alter the ship’s course. He had 
not much sail up at the time, and he ordered 
the man at the wheel to put the helm hard 
up. This was done, and the ship went up 
about five points round; but in a few minutes 
we struck what are called the Chicken Rocks. 
We were struck amidships, and after striking 
thrice the vessel was found to be fast on the 
rocks. Most of the men were below, and the 
captain at once ordered them ondeck. I 
was on deck with eight others, and tho 
captain sang out, ‘Get out the four boats.” 
Before we could do so three were smashed to 
pieces. The captain also ordered us to lower 
the main foretopsail. Nine of us went to 
where the port lifeboat was placed, and we 
were getting it out when a heavy sea came 
and swept both us and the boat away from 
the ship, Two men were then in the boat, 


and I and other two men also jumped in. 
The boat was filled ina minute or two with 
water, and the heavy sea which swept the 
boat out-of the ship also cleared the oars ed 
the rudder away from the boat. Three oft’ 
men were washed out of the boat, and we 
saw the ship break up in two, and go down 
with the rest of the crew. This was about 
twenty minutes after the vessel struck. We 
were some distance away from her, and the 


captain sang out to us to try and get nearer ; 


but as we had no oars or rudder, and as the 
current was carrying us away from the ship, 
it was impossible for us to do anything to 
save those who were in the ship. I would 
have been lost too, I believe, if I had not tied 
the painter round me. Lees, the other man 
saved, who is, like myself, an A.B., had just 
to sit in the boat and be carried with the tide. 
We were in the boat until six o’clock on 
Saturday morning, when we landed close to 
the village of Netherdown. A farmer took 
us to his house, where we remained until 
arrangements were made to send us to 
Liverpool. On Sunday morning tho body of 
the cook, who was, I believe, a Liverpool 
man, and has left a wife and seven children, 
was washed ashore, and it was buried the 
following day. We were not more than a 
quarter of a mile from the Tuscar Lighthouse 
when we struck. The Tuscar was seen 
rath the vessel when we parted from the 
ug. 
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Royat Bounty.—The distribution of her 
Majesty's alms took place at the Royal 
Almonry at Whitehall on Friday and Satur- 
day in the past, and on Monday and Tuesday 
in the current week. The total number of 
persons relieved amounted to nearly 1,200, of 
whom 1,032 received 5s. and 168 13s. each, 
the first, representing the common ‘‘ bounty ” 
or ancient ‘dole ” of 5s., being allowed to a 
comparatively small percentage of the general 
poor, mostly belonging to the metropolis ; 
and the second, the ‘‘gate alms,” being 
bestowed upon the necessitous of a special or 
superior class resident in London and some 
rural districts. In olden times these ‘‘ gate 
alms” were, as the name implies, distributed 
at the gate of the Royal Palace, when a sum 
of Gd. was given away weekly to the poor and 
needy. Long prior, however, to 1712, the 
distribution of this bounty was transferred 
from the Palace to the Royal Almonry, then, 
as now, situated in Scotland-yard, Whitehall, 
which is within the verge of the King’s or 
Queen’s Court, and also within the jurisdic- 
tion of the Lord Steward of the Household. 
Thenceforward the gate alms, instead of 
being given away week by week, have been 
bestowed in two moieties of 13s. each at 
Christmas and Easter. The candidates in the 
prosas year were selected by the Very Rev. 

ord Alwyne Compton, Dean of Worcester 
(Lord high Almoner), and the Rev. Randall 
T. Davidson (Sub-Almoner to the Queen), 
assisted by Mr. John Hanby (Secretary and 
Yeoman of her Majesty’s Almonry in Ordi- 
nary), who in turn was aided by the valuable 
co-operation of the rectors and vicars of the 
parishes in London and its environs, and also 
of a few who minister in country parishes. 
On the list of recipients there are many 
whose age ranges from 80 to upwards of 90 
years, besides which more than half of the 
persons benefited are either blind, lame, 
paralysed, or otherwise sadly afflicted. 

Tue Becxrorp Liprary.—The valuable 
books continue to keep up their prices, the 
average being generally about £10 per lot, 
the total of Thursday being, for 211 lots, 
£2,060. Malcolm’s Londinium redivivum, 7 
vols., sold for £10 10s.—Bain. Malebranche’s 
Letters, 1686—7, £13 5s.—Techener. Mande- 
ville, Tres plaisant livre, etc., parlant moult 
autentiquement du Pays et terre doultre Mer 
et du Sainct Voiage de Jherusalem, coloured 
cuts, sm. fol., cirea 1695, £31.—Quaritch. 
Marcial de Paris, Vigilles du Roy Charles 
VII., sm. 4te, Paris, no date, £20.—Quaritch. 
Marguerities de la Marguerite des Princesses, 
Royne do Navarre, 2 vols., 1547, £26.—Ellis 
and White. Marguerite de Valois, Son Tom- 
beau, Paris, 1551, £19'5s.—Techener. Mar- 
guerite de Valois, L’Heptameron des Nou- 
velles, 4to, Paris, 1559, Louis XIVth’s fine 
copy, beautifully bound by Ruette, £400.— 
Pearson; another copy, Berne,.1780, £46.— 
B. F. Stevens; another of the same edition, 
with proof before letters of the engravings, 
£49.—Quaritch. Marot, Œuvres, Lyon, 1545, 
£29.—Quaritch. Marot, Œuvres, La Haye, 
1700, £30.—Pearson. Marot (Jan), Sur les 
deux voyages heureux de Genes et Venise 
par Loys XII., en ver., Paris, G. Tory, 1532, 
£45.—Techener. Martials Epigrams, fine 
copy, Ludg., 1546, £75.—Pearson ; another 
edition, Ludg. Bat., 1670, £42.—Techener. 
Martyn (P.), Isles nouvellement trouvées en 
la grande mer oceane, sm. Ato, 1532, £127.— 
Quaritch,—Marulli, Hymni et Epigrammata, 
sm. 4to, Florentiæ, 1497, Grolier’s own copy, 
with his mottoes, and beautifully bound, £275. 
—Pearson. Majeri, Atalanta fugiens, sm. 4to, 
1618, £13.—Quaritch. 


Tue Lovan Mask Murpers. — Michael 
Flynn, the third of the men charged with the 
murder of Lord Ardilaun’s bailiffs near Lough 
Mask, was on Wednesday found guilty, as 
we reported by telegram. On hearing the 
verdict the. prisoner staggered slightly, and 
grasped the bar of the dock. After a few 
seconds he recovered to some extent his self- 
possession, and answered to his name firmly. 
On being asked inthe usual form whether he 
had anything to say why sentence of death 
should not be passed upon him, he uttered a 
long string of ejaculations as to his innocence. 
He protested that he was away from the place 
of the murder at the time; that he had never 
had a revolver inhis hand; and that he was 
as innocent of the crime as the child unborn. 
He said he hoped Ireland would not allow his 
family to starve, and added that he was 
neither ashamed nor afraid, and was as glad 
to go to God as to his home and family. In 
passing sentence, the judge told the prisoner 
that he had been seal guilty of the crime on 
such evidence as, notwithstanding his protes- 
tations and the crafty means adopted to con- 
ceal the evidence, would leave no doubt on 
the mind of any rational person of his guilt. 
The judge added that he could not avoid say- 
ing that the prisoner was the principal person 
concerned in the deed, and he had no doubt 
that he persuaded Patrick Higgins to join in 
the murder. His lordship then sentenced the 
prisoner to be hanged on the 17th of January. 
As the prisoner left the dock he wished those 
in court ‘‘Good day.” Another prisoner re- 
mains in custody, who is charged as an 
accomplice, but it is not known when he will 
be put upon his trial. He assisted in carrying 
the bodies to the lake. 


Tue Murver or Lorn Mountrmorres.—The 
Dublin Freeman’s Journal says there is strong 
reason for believing that the secret investiga- 
tions of the Government at length place them 
in possession of important information with 
regard tothe murder of Viscount Mountmorres, 
which was committed on the 25th of Septem- 
ber, 1880. This murder, as may be remem- 
bered, was committed near Clonbur, within 
no great distance of the subsequent tragedies 
of Maamtrasna and Lough Mask. Embol- 
dened by the success of their investigations in 
these last-named murders, the Crown have 
for some time past been engaged in extensive 
inquiries regarding the murder of Lord Mount- 
morres. There are grounds for believing 
that the Government have now in their pos- 
Session sworn informations which it is thought 
will enable the Crown at no distant date to 
place certain persons upon their trial on the 
capital a Hy The disclosures, it is vader- 
stood, are of a character which makes ít highly 

robable that the trials will take place in the 
reen-strect Courthouse atthe next Special 
Commission, in February of March. 


Mr. Davirr on_ THE- Land QUESTION. — 


Mr. Mi ité addressed a meeting of 
Irishmen. tn tho Town Hall, Batley, on 
Wednesday night, on ““ Land for the People. 

He contended that if Irishmen concentrated 
all their energies upon the solution of the 
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land question, they must inevitably overthrow 
landlordism, and be able also to dictate theit 
own terms as to the measure of self-govern- 
ment suited to them. .Total separation from 
England was out of the question, so.long as 
England represented the British Empire and 
Ireland the poorest country in the world. 
Referring to Mr. Forsters remarks at 
Glasgow about a division in the camp of Irish 
agitators, he said such a thing was not 
possible, though differences of opinion 
existed, and he claimed the right to exercise 
his own judgment as to what was best for 
Ireland, even if he stood alone. 


Tue Cuannet TunneL. — The new plans 
issued by the Channel Tunnel Companies 
contain some important alterations with a 
view to meet the requirements of the Channel 
Tunnel Commissioners. The South Eastern 
Company pona to carry the present lines 
inland to the extent of about three miles, and 
then to run down the Alkham Valley, forming 
a detour and joining the South Eastern main 
line at the Pier station. This would bri 
the entrance and approach to the tunnel w 
within the range of the defences of the 
garrison of Dover. A branch line will also 
connect the London, Chatham, and Dover 
line at the upper end of the town. The 
Channel Tassel, Company have abandoned 
their plan of beginning the tunnel at Dover, 
and have reverted to their old scheme of 
commencing a descent to the base of the 
tunnel at St. Margaret’s, in the vicinity of 
Kearsney, about three miles from Dover. 


M. SARDOU AND THE EnGLISH THEATRES.— 
The Daily News says:—With M. Sardou’s 
permission we have been favoured with a 
copy of a note written by that distinguished 
dramatist to an English friend, and expressing 
surprise at finding it ‘‘ stated in the Monday 
article onthe Theatres the in Daily News ” that 
he had *‘ made arrangements with Mr. Ban- 
croft for the production of an English version 
of Fédera.” M.Sardou adds that Mr. Mayer 
‘est seul propriétaire de cette piéce pour 
l’Angleterre et les Etats Unis, et je l'ai encore 
telegraphié ce matin à M. Harris qui me 
demandait Fédora pour Drury Lane.” As 
this correction may probably appear else- 
where, it may be as well to say that Mr. 
Mayer, though Mr. Sardou—whose note is 
dated Dec. 19—does not appear to be yet 
aware of the fact, has, we believe, fully ar- 
ranged with Mr. Bancroft for the- production 
of an English version of this powerful play 
at the Haymarket. 

Tue Case or Mr. Enracut.—Up to the 
present time no presentation has been made 
to the Vicarage of Holy Trinity, Bordesley, 
vacant by the deprivation of the Rev. Mr. 
Enraght, anda correspondence has just closed 
between the Bishop of Worcester and the 
churchwardens. . The churchwardens asked 
the Bishop (1) to intervene on their behalf 
with the patrons of the living to abstain from 
making any appointment to the benefice; 
(2) to take no steps towards the admission of 
another clergyman even to its temporalities 
until the legal questions have been settled in 
a court of law ; and (3) to urge on the epis- 
copate the necessity of introducing a bill to 
repeal the Public Worship Regulation Act, 
After this correspondence the Bishop admitted 
the churchwardens to a personal interview, at 
which he declined to accede to their requests 
stating that he was bound by the Act referr 
to as long as it remained law. 

Suprosep Murper at BromMLey-By-Bow.— 
Sir John Humphreys, coroner, received intel- 
ligence on Thursday morning of the death of 
a woman unknown, whose body was found in 
the Lea Cut, Bromley, under suspicious cir- 
cumstances. It appears that while a lighter- 
man named Thakes was going through the 
cut with his barge, he saw a muff, a fur-lined 
dolman, a bag of toys, and a doll lying upon 
the bank. He called the attention of Thomas 
Symonds, the locksmith to the fact; and on 
examining the bank, the latter noticed signs 
of a severe struggle having taken place just 
at the spot where the things were lying. 
Drags were procured, and after an hour or 
two the weed of a woman was discovered. 
The body, which could not be identified, wag 
conveyed to the Bromley Mortuary. Subses 
quently, a boy informed the coroner’s officer 
that on Tuesday night he was on the towing- 
path with some other boys when they noticed 
a man and woman apparently quarrelling on 
that part of the bank where the things were 
found, which is not a thoroughfare. When 
the boys had passed on several yards they 
looked round and saw the man running away, 
but they could see nothing of the woman. 
They fancied they saw something in the water, 
although they did not think at the time that it 
was the woman. 


Luoyn’s SicnaL Srations.—The committee 
of Lloyd’s are establishing a comprehensive 
system of signal stations around the coasts of 
the United Kingdom. These signal stations 
are to be available to give notice of vessels in 
distress and requiring assistance, the state of 
the wind and weather, and for reporting to 
owners or other persons interested in shipping 
passing vessels of all nations that make their 
names known to the stations by means of the 
flags of the international code. The follow- 
ing signal stations are already established or 
are in course of being established, namely— 
Southend Pier, Deal, Dover, Dungeness, 
Beachy Head, St. Catherine’s Point (I.W.), 
Yarmouth (I.W.), Hurst Castle, Portland Bill, 
Prawle Point, The Lizard, Scilly Islands, St. 
Anne’s Head (Milford Haven), Flamborough 
Head, Spurn Point, Grimsby, Cromer, Yar- 
mouth (Norfolk), Aldborough, Browhead 
(Crookhaven, Ireland), Roche's Point (Queen- 
stown, Ireland), Malin Head (county Donegal, 
Ireland), Rathlin Island (county Antrim, Ire- 
land), Kildonan (mouth of Clyde, Scotland), 
Wick, N.B., Scrabster, N.B., Peterhead, 


Mr. Grapstone’s PoLmicaL Jupitee.—Mr. 
Gladstone has written the following letter to 
Lord Aberdare in answer to an address that 
had been been presented to him by the Welsh 
Liberals :—10, Downing-street, Whitehall, 
December 15, 1882, My dear Aberdare,—I 
have received the gratifying address from the 
officers of the Welsh national institutions 
which you, among others, have signed ; and I 
beg to return my sincere thanks for the kind 
congratulations which it contains. I much 
value good wishes proceeding from the prin- 
ipai of Wales, in which I have so long 
taken, and shall always continue to take, so 
special an interest. I am truly glad that the 

eople of Wales appreciate what has been 
ions for the improvement of their educational 
eet remain, most faithfully yours, 

. E. GLADSTONE. 


Tue Crype Court-ManrtaL.—Verdict and 
Sentence.—The Court-Martial for the trial of 
Commander F. W. Burgoyne Maxwell Heron, 
of the Clyde, drill shi of the Naval Reserve 
at Aberdeen, concluded on Thursday, the 
Court having sat eight days. Sir William 
Dowell, K.C.B., was President of the Court, 
and Mr. G. P. Martin, R.N., barrister, Deputy 
Judge Advocate. Mr. Bullen read the de- 
fence, after which evidence to character.was 
called. The Court deliberated in priyate for 
two hours, when the Deputy Judge Advocate 
read the decision. The Court found the 7th 
and t0th charges st the prisoner not 
proved, and tbe fourt charge provid; except 
so much as stated that part of the proceeds of 
such sales had been received by the age 
The ist, 2d, 3d, 5th, 6th, 8th, 9th, 1ith, 12th, 
oth, and 14th charges were u prored. The 
Court adjudged Commander Maxwell Heron 
to be dismissed from the service. 


This case was resumed on Thursday m 
the fortieth day of the trial, betot 
Huddleston and a special 

sine. to thé jury, Lady Diane 
evidence to thé jury. La 

who has been a constant 

baar of the cause 
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THE MINISTRY. 


The present condition of the Ministry is 
peculiar. Many of the great offices are 
doubled with another and usuallya smaller 
office. Mr. Gladstone has only just dis- 
united the tenure in his own person of the 
Chancellorship of the Exchequer and the 
First Lordship of the Treasury. This 
exceptional arrangement was recommended 
for a time by the exceptional advantages 
which it promised and which might have 
been realised had Mr. Gladstone’s strength 
continued equal to the double burden im- 
posed upon him. The appointment of Mr. 
Shaw Lefevre to act as Deputy Postmaster- 
General until Mr. Fawcett shall be able to 
resume the duties he has admirably dis- 
charged unites for the time the charge of 
the Post Office with that of Public Works. 
Lord Kimberley is Secretary of State for 
India and Chancellor of the Duchy of Lan- 
caster. Lord Spencer is Lord-Lieutenant, 
of Ireland and Lord President of the 
Council. Lord Carlingford is Lord Privy 
Seal and Acting or Deputy Lord Presi- 
dent. The perpetuation of this twofold 
distribution of oflices is of course out of 
the question. Lord Spencer's colleagues 
are naturally anxious that on the comple- 
tion of his arduous and self-sacrificing 
labours as Lord-Lieutenant he should 
return not only to his place on the Mims- 
terial Bench, but should resume the work 
of that department of the Government over 
which he still titularly presides, and for 
which he is specially qualified. In the 
distribution of the incongruous work de- 
volving upon the Privy Council office, Lord 
Spencer has attended rather to that por- 
tion of it which relates to cattle, and Mr. 
Mundella to education. Lord Spencer has 
the knowledge of all matters bucolic and 
agricultural which is associated, not less 
than a thorough and enlightened Liberal- 
ism, with the name he bears. But in his 
absence, almost the whole work of the 
department falls upon Mr. Mundella. It 
is not possible that a temporary and de- 
puty Lord President, even though he be as 
versatile as Lord Carlingford, should be 
able to take his fair share of the business 
of the office. The undivided labour of the 
complex department isin excess of the per- 
manent strength of any one Minister, even 
though he be as energetic and able as Mr. 
Mundella, Lord Spencer’s special and 
unique knowledge of Ireland makes his 
retention of Cabinet office, with a view 
to his resumption of his place in Council 
and in Parliament, so desirable as to be 
almost imperative. But an arrangement 
might surely be made which should give 
its proper working power to the office of 
which Lord Spencer is the head. His 
transfer to the post of Lord Privy Seal or 
to that of Chancellor of the Duchy of Lan- 
easter would maintain his place in the 
Cabinet. At the same time it would offer 
occasion for a redistribution of offices 
which might restore the efficiency of the 
Privy Council Department, and give 
facility for the further adjustments which 
have been announced and for which the 
public is looking. With Lord Spencer as 
Chancellor of the Duchy, an oflice 
which could very conveniently be 
held with the Lord Lieutenancy, 
Lord Kimberley might become Presi- 
dent of the Council, Lord Northbrook 
Secretary of State for India, and 
Sir Charles Dilke, or some member of the 
Cabinet to whose office Sir Charles Dilke 
might succeed, First Lord of the Admiralty. 
Outside the Cabinet, Ministerial changes 
are inevitable. General opinion in the 
House of Commons points to Lord Edmond 
Fitzmaurice as Sir Charles Dilke’s suc- 
cessor in the Under-Secretaryship for 
oreign Affairs; but general opinion has 
pointed to Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice be- 
fore for vacant posts in the Government, 
and has been mistaken or premature. 
He has, however, that thorough and 
minute knowledge of foreign politics, that 
more than diplomatic and almost native 
acquaintance with French, which, in spite 
of Prince Bismarck, isstill theinternational 
language of Europe, and that hereditary 
taste and capacity for business, which 
are essential in the place Sir C. Dilke is 
about to quit. It is not easily intelligible 
why Ministerial recognition of Lord 
Edmond Fitzmaurice’s Parliamentary po- 
sition and ability has been so long deferred. 
One of the incidental disadvantages of the 
transfer of the India Office to a peer is 
that it makes Lord Enfield’s retirement 
from the Under-Secretaryship of that de- 
partment necessary. Lord L4field has 
done during many years steady and 
unobtrusive service in different posts, 
service which has not received acknow- 
ledgment in excess of its quaiity and dura- 
tion, and it is to be hoped that means will 
be found of continuing his connection 
with the Government in an office not 
inferior to that which he is about to relin- 
quish.—Daily News. 


—— 


SENTENCE ON CAPTAIN 
MAXWELL HERON. 

By the sentence of a Court-martial 
which has been engaged for a week in in- 
vestigatiug the charges against him, Cap- 
tain Maxwell Heron, Commander of 
H.M.S. Clyde, of the Royal Naval Reserve, 
at Aberdeen, was on Thursday dismissed 
the service. Briefly put, the case against 
him was this : that Mr. Hadden, the ship’s 
Corporal, having lately found that pecula- 
tion and jobbery prevailed in the financial 
management of the ship, and that the ac- 
counts were, to put it mildly, most loosely 
kept, was moved by a sense of duty to 
complain to the Captain, and subsequently 
to head-quarters. So far from finding re- 
dress, he was subjected to oppressive 
treatment ; told to produce his witnesses 
and then arrested, that he might not do so 
in time; and finally condemned and dis- 
rated because he failed to prove his case. 
‘he Court-martial not only investigated 
the charge of oppressive treatment which 
thus arose, but also went into all the ori-. 
ginal allegations of misappropriation of 
stores and the like. Notwithstanding the 
defence of Mr. Bullen, which really sug- 
gests many points for reflection, 
the Court were unable to acquit 
Captain Heron of more than two 
of the fourteen charges brought 
against him. It should be added that one 
of those two was the serious accusation 
that he had caused books of accounts to be 
mutilated. He stands, therefore, con- 
victed of having sold old stores without 
rendering account; of having employed 
sailors to work at his private house; 
painting the house with ship’s paint, 
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and furnishing it with ship's furniture, 


improperly condemned, that he might get 
it at the price of firewood; of buying 
timber at two pounds a ton for his own 
purposes as firewood for the ship, when 
the price of firewood was but twenty-five 
shillings; and, finally, of oppressing 
the one man who tried to put a stop to 
these abuses, That there have been gross 
abuses on the Clyde is unquestionable. 
That the Captain did employ the ship's 
men for his own work, and did keep very 
loose accounts as between his private 
stores and those of her Majesty, the evi- 
dence seems to show. Such a state of 
things is not, perhaps, so uncommon but 
that usage and custom might be pleaded 
on its behalf, but it is most objec- 
tionable, and an occasionally severe 
check to it is wholesome. Though it 
may not in the end involve dishonesty, 
it must always involve, for the time, badly 
kept accounts, and these are the broad 
road leading to destruction. The line of 
the defence was that Captain Heron neces- 
sarily left much to his inferior officer, 
Mr. Fitzgerald, and that the latter, finding 
his pay insufficient, deliberately avowed 
his intention of seizing all he could lay 
hands on. In his cabin, so it is alleged, 
reposed the carpet which the Captain was 
induced to report as sunk. He it was 
who punished those of the crew who 
would not sell tickets for the sixpenny 
dances on board ship. To him rather 
than to the Captain the witnesses say they 
habitually looked for orders. But upon 
these allegations we offer at present no 
comment, seeing that Mr. Fitzgerald is 
himself now to be tried. The point of 
public importance is that, whether the 
abuses were the work of himself, or of his 
Captain, or of both, it is admitted ‘‘ there 
was dishonesty on board the ship,” and 
that this dishonesty, with all its accom- 
panying scandals and abuses, had been 
kept up through some years without ques- 
tion or detection. There is matter for re- 
flection in that fact.—Slandard. 


— —_»____—__ 


BRITISH INFLUENCE IN EGYPT. 

TheCairo correspondent of the Standard 
telegraphed on Thursday night :— 

In spite of the decision of the Council of 
Ministers, three guards remain over each of 
the houses of the exiled prisoners. The 
Turkish sentries were, indeed, removed lately 
from the house of Ali Fehmy, but were 
placed yesterday at the house of Yacoub 
Samy. Their behaviour to the ladies and 
guests is reported as shameful. Contrary to 
the promises made to Mr. Broadley, the 
guards enter the house by day and sleep in 
the lower rooms at night. They also search 
persons entering and leaving. This species of 
oppression under the eyes of the English 
enables an idea to be formed of what, if un- 
checked, the vengeance taken would have 
been, and of what may be expected on the 
evacuation of the city by the troops. Eng- 
lish moral influence, which has never been 
great, and is now lessening daily, though 
exercised under the protection of a material 
force, would cease entirely on the withdrawal 
of that force, the Egyptians being slowly 
handed back to the power of a Turkish and 
Circassian bureaucracy. And the last state 
of things promises to be worse than the first. 
The cry from the provinces is that the days 
of Ismail are beginning again. The urgent 
need of some system of European inspection 
in regard to the administration of justice and 
the question of the distribution of water for 
the cultivation of the lands is very evident. 
At present the prisons are crowded with un- 
tried cases, the accused lingering for months 
in chains without examination. English in- 
spection and fixed gaol deliveries alone will 
remedy this. The irrigation abuses are not 
less flagrant. Influential and rich men drain 
the canals, to the ruin of the small proprietors. 
It is believed that Lord Dufferin is devoting 
the most serious attention to these two 
questions. 

~~ ——_—-_ — 


INFLUENCE OF CLIMATE ON 
ELOQUENCE. 

Our English atmosphere has a curious 
influence in disposing Irish patriots to 
moderation of speech. Speaking at Staly- 
bridge, Mr. Davitt—not by any means for 
the first time, it should be said—un- 
equivocally denounces crime. ‘* Whoever 
is responsible for it, whether the Land 
League or landlordism, it must be swept 
away ” :— 

Nor shall we suspect the sincerity of his 
sentiment because he rests the condemnation 
on the practical ground that ‘‘agrarian 
crime was the death of the Land League.” 
Yes, that is true. But it is true also that 
crime was the secret of its exuberant vitality. 
It is very well for Mr. Davitt to denounce 
outrage, but has his creature, the Land 
League, ever applied to outrage-mongers the 
weapon of Boycotting which was applied so 
freely to those who helped the law? Let the 
proceedings in the Huddy trials tell. In the 
last trial, which ended in a conviction on 
Wednesday, the murderer was a prominent 
member of the local leągue, and when in 
gaol as a suspect he was supplied with funds 
by the good ladies who managed for Mr. 
Parnell in his absence. They had, it must 
be said, the grace to attempt a defence. They 
gave help to all suspects, they pleaded, they 
could not datinguisk between the criminal 
and the innocent. Yes; and meanwhile the 
suspects were being toasted en masse at 
satriotic gatherings as martyrs of the cause. 
To go back to Mr. Davitt; when he told his 
hearersat Navan that the time might come when 
the cottiers of the West should be advised to 
seize the pasture lands of Meath, he was as 
distinctly preparing the way to crime as the 
engineer who lays a train is preparing an 
explosion.—St. James's Gazette. 
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Tus Beckrorn Liprary.—The valuable 
books continue to keep up their prices, the 
average being generally about £10 per lot, 
the total of Thursday being, for 211 lots, 
£2,060. Malcolm’s Londinium redivivum, 7 
vols., sold for £10 10s.—Bain. Malebranche’s 
Letters, 1686—7, £13 5s.—Techener. Mande- 
ville, Tres plaisant livre, etc., parlant moult 
autentiquement du Pays et terre doultre Mer 
et du Sainct Voiage de Jherusalem, coloured 
cuts, sm. fol., cirea 1695, £31.—Quaritch. 
Marcial de Paris, Vigilles du Roy Charles 
VII., sm. 4te, Paris, no date, £20.—Quaritch. 
Marguerities de la Marguerite des Princesses, 
Royne de Navarre, 2 vols., 1547, £26.—EHllis 
and White. Marguevite de Valois, Son Tom- 
beau, Paris, 1551, £19 5s.—Techener. Mar- 
guerite de» Valois, L’Heptameron des Nou- 
velles, 4to, Paris, 1559, Louis XIVth’s fine 
copy, beautifully bound by Ruette, £400.— 
Pearson; another copy, Berne, 1780, £46.— 
B. F. Stevens; another of the same edition, 
with proof before letters of the engravings, 
£49.—Quaritch. Marot, Œuvres, Lyon, 1545, 
£29.—Quaritch. Marot, Œuvres, La Haye, 
1700, £30.—Pearson. Marot (Jan), Sur les 
deux voyages heureux de Genes et Venise 
pər Loys XII., en ver., Paris, G. Tory, 1532, 
£45.—Techener. Martials Epigrams, fine 
copy, Ludg., 1546, £75.—Pearson ; another 
edition, Ludg. Bat., 1670, £42.—Techener. 
Martyn (P.), Isles nouvellement trouvées en 
la grande mer oceane, sm. 4to, 1532, £127.— 
Quaritch,—Marulli, Hymni et Epigrammata, 
sm. 4to, Florentiz, 1497, Grolier’s own copy, 
with his mottoes, and beautifully bound, £275. 
—Pearson. Majeri, Atalanta fugiens, sm. ito, 
1618, £13,—Quaritch. 
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THE RECENT “EGYPTIAN GAZETTE.” 


The following letter has been addressed to 
the Editor of the Daily Telegraph :— 

Sirn—Howeve? careful arid exact the autho 
rities may be, or may strive to be, in giving 
praise and distributing honours to deserving 
officers, there must almost of necessity be a 
deserving few who, though they failed to be 
mentioned in despatches or to come pro- 
minently into public notice, yet, nevertheless, 
rendered valuable services in the campaign 
which demand some public recognition. At 
the same time, there are often both ‘‘ regi- 
mental” and ‘‘sentimental” regulations that 
offer obstacles to promotion and the bestowal 
of honours ; but in the late large Gaselte the 
‘“ exception ” to the rule were many, and it is, 
therefore, justifiable to point out certain hard 
cases where the justice of an appropriate re- 
ward is apparent, and no precedént is re- 
quired for the extension of a little further 
generosity. It is easily understood, in the 
first instance, that some little reticence was 
shown in recommending the Guards, what- 
ever their merits may have been. favouritism 
would perhaps have been ascribed, 
and though in their case _ many 
deserved mention, few got it. Notable 
amongst these omissions were the 
names of Colonel Milne-Home, M.P., who 
commanded and led the Royal Horse Guards 
(Blues), Licut.-Colonel Hon. R. Talbot, who 
so ably piloted the ist Life Guards, and 
Surgeon-Major Hume-Sprv, of the 2d Life 
Guards. The former endured all the drudgery 
of the campaign, was second in command of 
the Ilousehold Cavalry, and, though a con- 
tinual sufferer from fever, laboured hard and 
ably through the troubles with which his suc- 
cessful regiment had to cope. Col. Talbot, a 
dashing and accomplished soldier, who 
volunteered for the Zulu and Sikukuni cam- 
paigns, was present at every engagement, and 
occasionally in command of the regiment. 
The first pressing day at Magfur he relieved 
the Mounted Infantry, when Major Parr was 
wounded, and put the Life Guards for the first 
time through their skirmishing paces against 
anenemy. He distinguished himself at the 
Kassassin charge, and personally captured the 
Egyptian General Fehmy Pacha, who after- 
wards gave us such useful information. 
Surgeon-Major Hume-Spry was the first me- 
dical officer who formed a field hospital, anc 
did so without resources. When sick and 
wounded were lying about in num- 
bers, he, with the sanction of General 
Drary-Lowe, scized a cottage at Mah- 
sameh, and there improvised a temporary 
hospital, having scarcely anything but scant 
rations to supply it with. His energy and 
kindness relieved much suffering ‘and pos- 
sibly saved many lives. In the face of great 
difficulties and some opposition he stuck 
gamely to the work, several hours on the 
battleficld of Tel-el-Kebir, and several days 
in a crowded hospital at Cairo, completing a 
devoted and praiseworthy mission. ‘The ser- 
vices of these three officers are more espe- 
cially deserving of notice, as they had the 
task of initiating men new to active service and 
untutored to the roughing they underwent. 
The services of Licut. Pigott, 60th Rifles, are 
already chronicled ; he ably succeeded Major 
Parr in command of the Mounted Infantry at 
a critical time, was severely wounded, and 
richly deserved a reward that many antici- 
pated was in store for him. Captain F. 
Slade, R.A., A.D.C. to General Wood, has 
seen immense service in the South African 
campaigns, has been repeatedly men- 
tioned in despatches, and contributed in no 
small degree to the successful occupa- 
tion of the country intervening between 
Alexandria and Kafr-Dowar, which his gallant 
chief was deputed ‘ peacefully” to hold. He 
also took a prominent part in the settlement 
of the subsequent Damietta complications. A 
word should also be said for such officers as 
Assistant Commissary-General J. K. John- 
ston, in charge of the reserve stores at Is- 
mailia, who, beset by demands and pressure 
of the heaviest description, worked with inde- 
fatigable energy, and commendable patience, 
and failed perhaps to get promotion because 
of his unavoidable detention at the base of 
operations. The above remarks are penned 
without any prejudice or favour, and simply 
with the idea of bringing to notice services 
which may, inadvertently or otherwise, have 
escaped the attention of the military autho- 
rities. There may be others in the same cate- 
gory, but these are known to yours, etc., 
One Wuo was Tuere.—Dee. 21. 


sna 
COURT AND FASHIONABLE NEWS. 
Osporne, THURSDAY. 

Prince Edward of Saxe-Weimar and Ad- 
miral Sir Geoffrey Hornby arrived at Osborne 
yesterday. Prince Edward of Saxe-Weimar 
had luncheon with the Queen. Her Majesty 
drove out, attended by the Dowager Marchio- 
ness of ly and Miss Paget. Princess Bea- 
trice rode, attended by Miss Bauer. The 
Queen walked and drove with Princess Bea- 
trice this morning. 


The Prince and Princess of Wales, with 
Prince Albert Victor and Prince George and 
the Princesses Louise, Victoria, and Maud, 
were present at a children’s Christmas party 
given by the Earl and Countess of Dudley 
at Dudley House, Park-lane, on Thursday 
afternoon. 

The Duke and Duchess of Norfolk left 
Norfolk House, St. James’s-square, for 
Arundel Castle, on Thursday. 

The Lord Chancellor and Lady Selborne 
and Hon. Miss Palmer have gone to Black- 
mcor, Petersfield, for the Christmas holidays. 

Lady (Bellingham) Graham has nearly re- 
covered from her recent severe illness, and 
has left town for the South of France. 

Mr. J. Spicer, J.P., entertained the Mada- 
gascar Ambassadors at dinner on Thursday 
evening at his residence at Woodford, when 
some of the members of the London Mission- 
ary Society were to mect them. 

Lady Beaumont has arrived at Thomas's 
Hotel from Brighton. 

Sir James Paget was summoned from Lon- 
don late on Wednesday night, and saw Lord 
Stamford in consultation with Drs. Quain, 
Marriott, Wright, and Pearce. Sir James 
returned to London on Thursday morning. 
The following was Thursday’s bulletin :— 
“ The Earl of Stamford was extremely weak 
yosten, but he passed a quiet night, and 
1is symptoms are rather more favourable.” 

The Morning Post says :—A private letter 
has been received, giving a very satisfactory 
account of the health of Sir Stafford North- 
cote, who, after a somewhat boisterous voyage 
in the Bay of Biscay, reached Port Mahon on 
the 16th inst. Heavy gales detained the 
Pandora off Gibraltar, the Governor of which, 
Lord Napier, dined with Sir Stafford and 
party on board the yacht. Christmas Day will 

e spent by Sir Stafford at Palermo, and 
afterwards the yacht will proceed on the 
cruise to Malta, the cruise finishing at the end 
of January at Marseilles, when Sir Stafford 
will return to England. The right hon. 
gentleman has much benefited by the chauge 
and rest. 

The funeral of the late Bishop of Llandaff 
took place at Llandaff on Thursday, the de- 
ceased prelate being buried in a grave ad- 
joining that of his son. The funeral proces- 
sion comprised the mayor and members of the 
Cardiff Corporation, several hundreds of the 
clergy of the diocese, and county gentlemen. 
The service in the cathedral, which was most 
impressive, was carried out by Bishop Perry, 
D.D., Canon Hawkins, Archdeacon Grifliths, 
and the Rev. E. A. Fishbow. Special hymns 
were sung, and at the grave the Burial Ser- 
vice was read by the Dean of Llandaff. There 
was a large attendance of the general public. 
Nearly all the shops in Cardiff were closed 
during the afternoon. 

The remains of the late Dean Close were 
conveyed, on Thursday, from Penzance to 
Carlisle. 
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YULETIDE. 

It is difficult to say when Christmas holis 
days begin; but, as we have already had oc- 
casion to tell, all the arrangements for the 

résent recurrence of them are in full swing. 

ondon is perhaps unusually full just now 
for the time of ycat, Which may or may not 
be due to the exceptionally perfect specimens 
of winter weather which it at present has to 
offer. That there is no place like London in 
winter is one of those very numerous state- 
ments which were probably never made for 
the first time. It appears in some just pub- 
lished letters of Queen Anne’s time, and 
although Lord Bathurst who makes it there 
was a person of quite enough originality to 
invent it, it is not probable that he did. But 
fogs can hardly have been so black in Lord 
Bathurst’s time as they are now, and people 
in those days were certainly not so subject to 
“ depression.” Depression and holidays, 
however, are incompatibles, at any rate in 
idea, and there is no reason for talking about 
depression just now. On Rochefoucauldian 
principles it is satisfactory to reflect that if 

ondoners have been made somewhat uncom- 
fortable by fogs, people in Edinburgh have 
been made more than uncomfortable by frost. 
Frost is.in one way good for holidays, 
because of its connection with skating; but 
it produces widespread misery among the 
poorer classes, and it interferes with every- 
one’s comfort in cities, though not in the 
country. We are not indeed in the days 
when horses used to bring home postmen 
frozen to the saddle and dead, with the letter- 
bags hanging to them, but no one even in 
those days could have had a much more 
miserable experience than the unlucky travel- 
iers who were snowed up on a Welsh rail- 
way the other day. In London one is not 
liable to that experience ; from frozen pipes, 
water obtained at so much a bucket from the 
end of the street, impassable streets, and 
frozen-out gardeners, are sufficient evils to 
most people. 

Christmas weather is so closely connected 
with Christmas holidays that it is difficult not 
to think of the one in thinking of the other, 
even if the experience of habitually break- 
fasting and occasionally lunching by gaslight 
were not present with most of us. But sun- 
light fortunately for a not inconsiderable 
portion of mankind is not absolutely neces- 
sary for holiday-making. Indeed, in the 
Arctic regions people are supposed to 
make the time of darkness one of 
special amusement, probably because thoy 
have nothing elso to do. That can 
scarcely be said of most busy Englishmen. 
But the circumstances of modern times are 
rather in favour of holiday-making in bad 
weather. To be able to move long distances 
in tolerable security from skyey influences is 
a considerable advantage, and to have a 
variety of indoor places of amusement is 
another. Every year we are told that panto- 
mime is going to die, and every year it gives 
unequivocal signs of living a little longer. 
But also every year its rivals in the theatrical 
way show more signs of refusing to suffer 
suspended animation in its favour, and this 
gives more room and greater varicty to a 
larger number of theatre-gocrs. Every year 
the national collections of art and science 
(starved as they are said by grumblers to be) 
grow richer, more varied, and more interest- 
ing, though it must be confessed that it is not 
easy to see them through the fog. The ‘ old 
favourites of the public ” in the way of enter- 
tainments hold their ground for the most 
part, and plenty of new ones come to take 
rank beside them. Indeed, the only 
complaint of the Londoner, or the visitor to 
London, as to ‘‘ sights” now is not that there 
are none, or that they are not varied cnough, 
but that so many other Londoners and visitors 
to London want to see them that he cannot 
get seats. Indeed, if the probable require- 
ments of four million people are considered 
this is not: wonderful. There are few local 
places of amusement in London except of the 
lowest class, and almost every ‘‘sight” is 
crowded within a very short radius from 
Charing-cross. The same area that sees 
business done in the day, or nearly the same, 
sees amusement going on at night, and the 
enormous fringe of suburb does little but 
supply actors and spectators to both. Except, 
however, as far as pantomime is concerned 
the pleasures supposed to be specially Christ- 
masy have never been other than domestic. 
To sulk by one’s self in one’s own house, or 
to foregather with a tolerably narrow circle 
of relations and friends in one’s own or some- 
body else’s, are the typical methods of 
keeping Christmas badly or well, as the case 
may be. These diversions are in cach 
case tolerably independent of weather. 
Bad weather decidedly increases the en- 
joyment of sulking, as perhaps also the 
tendency to sulk. It has been defined as one 
of the highest pleasures known to man to 
walk to the window of a room well filled with 
books, to look at people outside in a fog just 
not bad enough to prevent your seeing them, 
and then to go back to the fireside and read. 
This may be an improper way of keeping 
Christmas in the case of persons with large 
families, but everybody is not a person witha 
large family, and even all large families are 
not given to being boisterously gregarious. 
Those who are not so given have at least the 
advantage that they carry the necessary appa- 
ratus for joviality or the substitute for it each 
under his own hat; and those who are so 
given never have much difficulty in finding 
others like-minded with them. Both classes 
are therefore tolerably independent of public 
provision for their pleasure. But for those 
who are not so independent the present 
Christmas and the future New Year will 
doubtless be at least fairly bountiful in attrac- 
tions.—Daily News. 
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THE WRECK OF THE ‘f LANGRIGG HALL.” 
TERRIBLE SUFFERINGS AT SEA. 

The two survivors of the crew of the ill- 
fated barque Langrigg lall, which was 
wrecked on Friday night near the Tuskar, 
arrived in Liverpool early on Thursday morn- 
ing. Their names are Simon Muir and James 
Lees. Muir belongs to Finland, and Lees is 
a Welshman. Muir gives the following ac- 
count of the disaster: “ The Langrigg Hall, 
1,361 tons register, left Liverpool on Thurs- 
day last at one o'clock for Calcutta, with a 
cargo of salt. The vessel was loaded to 
within six inches of the line. There was a 
crew of twenty-four hands, under Captain 
Frederick Williams. After we left the Mer- 
sey, a stoWaway, a young lad, was found in 
the forecastle. We were towed out of port 
by the tug the Knight Templar, which re- 
mained with us until about the same time the 
following day, when, I should think, we were 
within eight miles of the Tuskar Lighthouse. 
Ever since we had left Liverpool the weather 
was hazy, and there was a good breeze in the 
south-westerly direction. The tug remained 
beside us for half an hour until we got all 
sails set, and it then left. We wero sailing 
about four knots, until the vessel struck. The 
captain thought, I suppose, that he would be 
able to clear the Tuskar, but finding in about 
half an hour's time that the current was taking 
us dangerously near the rocks, he en- 
deavoured to alter the ship's course. He had 
not much sail up at the time, and he ordered 
the man at the wheel to put the helm hard 
up. 
about five points round ; but in a few minutes 
we struck what are called the Chicken Rocks. 
We were struck amidships, and alter striking 
thrice the vessel was found to be fast on the 
rocks. Most of the men were below, and the 
captain at once ordered them on deck. I 
was on deck with eight others, and the 
captain sang out, ‘‘Get out the four boats.” 
Before we could do so three were smashed to 
pieces. The captain also ordered us to lower 
the main foretopsail.. Nine of us went to 
where the port lifeboat was placed, and we 
were getting it out when a hcavy sea came 
and swept Doth us and the boat away from 
the ship. Two men were then in the boat, 


This was done, and the ship went up | 


and I and other two men also juniped in. 
The boat was filled in a minute or two with 
water; and the heavy sea which swept the 
boat out of the ship also cleared the oars and 
the rudder away from the boat. Three ofthe 
men were washed out of the boat, and we 
saw the ship break up intwo, and go down 
with the rest of the crew. This was about 
twenty minutes after the vessel struck. We 
were some distance away from her, and the 
captain sang out to us to try and get nearer ; 
but as we had no oars or rudder, and as the 
current was carrying us away from the ship, 
it was impossible for us to do anything to 
save those who were in the ship. I would 
have been lost too, I believe, if I had not tied 
the painter round me. Lees, the other man 
saved, who is, like myself, an A.B., had just 
to sit in the boat and be carried with the tide. 
We were in the boat until six o'clock on 
Saturday morning, when we landed close to 
the village of Netherdown. <A farmer took 
us to his house, where we remained tintil 
arrangements were made to send us to 
Liverpool. On Sunday morning the body of 
the cook, who was, I believe, a Liverpool 
man, and has left a wife and seven children, 
was washed ashore, and it was buried the 
following day. We were not more than a 
when we struck. 

from the vessel when we parted from the 
tug.” 


——o 
THE BATTLE OF TEL-EL-KEBIR. 


Col. Howard S. Jones, Royal Marine Light 
Infantry, writes to the Times :—Having been 
laid up with typhoid since my arrival in Eng- 
land from Egypt, I have only just had an 
opportunity of reading the able and interesting 
article in the Nineteenth Century of this month 
on “The Second Division at Tel-el-Kebir,” 
written by Lieutenant-General Sir Edward 
Hamley. I trust that Sir Edward will pardon 
me for correcting one or two slight errors 
into which he has fallen, and that you will 
have the goodness to allow these corrections 
a place in the Times. 

1. Sir Edward states, towards the end of 
that article, that * it stands recorded in the 
report of the ollicer who commanded the 
Royal Marine Light Infantry forming the left 
of the leading brigade of the First Division 
that that brigade, after broad daylight, was 
still at a considerable distance (that report 
says 1,200 yards) from the enemy's entrench- 
ments.” Being the officer in command of the 
Royal Marines, I naturally referred to the re- 
vort I forwarded to the Admiralty—({I have 
fonn unable to see the one I sent to Major- 
General Graham, but I believe they were 
identical)—and found that the expression 
I used was “Dawn was beginning to 
break,” and not “after bread daylight,” 
as quoted. This description is corroborated in 
a private letter I wrote to a brother ollicer 
(which letter, to my great annoyance, at once 
found its way into several of the London and 
local papers), wherein I speak of the time as 
being “ just as dawn began to break ”—a very 
great difference, and one which allowed a 
sulficient margin for time for the brigade to 
reach the entrenchments before, instead of 
alter, broad daylight. 

2. I formed my battalion into what Sir 
Edward speaks of (perhaps somewhat scorn- 
fully) as the ‘order of attack,” because, as 
we had been discovered by the enemy and 
were then under heavy fire, it would have 
been unwise to have exposed my men by 
advancing in line, inslead of the more ex- 
tended and consequently safer formation of 
attack. This formation was practically similar 
to that adopted by Sir Edward himself, with 
this exception—that instead of each battalion 
having its own reserve, Colonel Ashburnham’'s 
brigade formed a reserve to the whole line in 
his front, the disadvantage of which at so 
great a distance Sir Edward found when he 
required reinforcements for his fighting Jine. 

3. Sir Edward describes our advance to- 
wards the enemy as being by ‘‘short rushes, 
and after each rush lying dowr@o fire.” This 
statement is only partially correct. We ad- 
vanced in attack formation at the ‘‘ double,” 
taking up the ‘‘ quick” once or twice to let 
the men to vet their breath, and it was not 
until the fighting line was within some 150 
yards of the enemy that I ordered it to halt, 
fix bayonets, and open fire, the supports to 
reinforce it, and the whole to advance by 
rushes. By thus keeping the line in move- 
ment the fire of the enemy was to a great 
extent diverted, and it permitted the rein- 
forcement by the reserve to take place with 
fewer casualties than would otherwise have 
been sustained. 

4. We certainly had not the advantage to 
have a ‘prepared naval officer” to guide our 
division, but that important duly was per- 
formed by two very eflicient ollicers, Licute- 
nant-General Willis, who commanded the 
division, and Captain Holbeach, Brigade- 
Major to Major-General Graham. It wag only 
for the last few minutes, when General 
Willis was temporarily absent and Captain 
Holbeach had been called away by the Bri- 
gadier, to correct one of those little ‘ deran- 
gements” on the right of the line which (Sir 
Edward says) illustrate ‘the precarious nature 
of such an operation,” that our line lost some- 
what of its true direction, owing to the start 
being obscured by passing clouds and by the 
coming dawn. 

Lastly, Sir Edward, to test the question 
upon whom fell the brunt of the fighting, re- 
quests any one interested to refer to the list 
of casualties of the Second Division and 
compare them with those of other bodies of 
troops. I cannot speak of what losses other 
regiments of the First Division sustained, as 
I have no data at hand to which to refer; but 
as the battalion of Royal Marine Light In- 
fantry lost 16 officers and men killed and 48 
officers and men wounded, I think that, so 
far as this particular unit of the First Division 
was concerned, it had a share of the fighting 
not very far short of that of the regiment which 
suffered most in the Second Division. 
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Royan Bounxry.—The distribution of her 
Majesty's alms took place at the Royal 
Almonry at Whitehall ou Friday and Satur- 
day in the past, and on Monday and Tuesday 
in the current week. The total number of 
persons relieved amounted to nearly 1,200, of 
whom 1,03? received 5s. and 168 13s. cach, 
the first, representing the common +‘ bounty ” 
or ancient ‘‘ dole ” of 5s., being allowed to a 
comparatively small percentage of the general 
poor, mostly belonging to the metropolis ; 
and the second, the ‘‘gate alms,” being 
bestowed upon the necessitous of a special or 
superior class resident in London and some 
rural districts. In olden times these “ gate 
alms” were, as the name implies, distributed 
at the gate of the Royal Palace, when a sum 
of 6d. was given away weekly to the poor and 
needy. Long prior, however, to 1712, the 
distribution of this bounty was transferred 
from the Palace to the Royal Almonry, then, 
as now, situated in Scotland-yard, Whitehall, 
which is within the verge of the King’s or 
Queen's Court, and also within the jurisdic- 
tion of the Lord Steward of the Household. 
Thenceforward the gate alms, instead of 
being given away week by week, have been 
bestowed in two moieties of 13s. cach at 
Christmas and Easter. The candidates in the 
yresent year were selected by the Very Rev, 
Lord Alwyne Compton, Dean of Worcester 
(Lord high Almoner), and the Rev. Randall 


|T. Davidson (Sub-Almoncr to the Queen), 


assisted by Mr. John Hanhy (Secretary and 
Yeoman of her Majesty's Almonry in Ordi- 
nary), Who in turn was aided by the valuable 
co-operation of the rectors and vicars of the 
parishes in London and its environs, and also 
of a few who minister in country parishes. 
Qn the list of recipients there are. many 
whose age ranges from 80 to upwards of 90 
years, besides which more than half of the 
persons benefited are cither blind, lame, 
paralysed, or otherwise sadly afflicted, 


quarter of a mile from the Tuscar Lighthouse | which will involve the removal of yet another 
The Tuscar was seen 
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Drar or Apmar M‘Hanpy.—Admiral 
M‘Hardy, who resigned thé Chief Constable- 
ship of Essex in October, 1881, after holding 
it 41 years, died at Bath on Wednesday. The 
deceased was 31 years of age, and had spent 
70 years in. the public service. He became 
connected with the navy when a boy of 10, 
and afterwards distinguished himself in the 
efforts to suppress the slave trade. He was in 
command of the schooner Pickle, when, after 
a gallant action, she captured the slaver Bol- 
daro on the 6th of June, 1829, After leaving 
the navy he was for cight years engaged as 
an oflicer of the coastguard, in which capacity 
he rendered useful service in putting down 
the practice of smuggling. He was elected 
Chief Constable of Essex int 1840 out of 31 
candidates. This was the first election of a 
chief constable in England under the Rural 
Police Ach Admiral M‘Hardy performed his 
duties with rare administrative ability and 
tact. Ife was looked upon as an authority on 
all police questions, and he gave important 
evidence before various parliamentary com- 
mittees. On resigning his office he was 
granted the highest pension allowed by law. 


Sr. Orave's, Jewry.—The Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners are about to prepare a scheme 


of Wren’s City churches. Et. Olave’s, Jewry, 

conspicuous for the four obclisks crowned 

with balls and the staff carrying a gilded vane 

in the form of a ship upon ils tower, was 

built in 1673, at a cost of £5,600. The former 

church, in existence more than 500 years agu 

and long known as St. Olave’s, Upwetl, from 

a well at its eastern end, was burnt by the 

Great Fire. Here were buried, amongst 

others, Thomas Morsted, surgeon to the 

kings Henry IV., V., and VI., and sheriff of 

London, with Giles Dewes, clerk to the 

libraries of kings Henry VI. and VIII, and 

French preceptor to Prince Arthur and his 
younger sister Mary. In the fire also perished 

the neighbouring church of St. Martin, in the 
Pomary, or Orchard, which stood on the 
eastern side of Ironmonger-lane, near the 
house of Sir Thomas Chitty, Lord Mayor. 
This was not rebuilt, and the parish was 
united with St. Olave’s. The name of the 
district commemorates a persecuted and long 
suffering race, who gathcred here until their 
spoliation and expulsion from England by 
Kine Edward I. The church reminds us o! 

an earlier and more dominant occupation, 
being one of the four in London that were 
dedicated to Olaf, or Olave, King of Norway. 
son of Harald Grinska, the hero of many 
valiant exploits in freeing his country frou 
the Swedes and repelling the Danes from our 
own. A convert from Paganism, he ulti- 
mately fell fighting against the rebel Thore 
Hund, at Sticklerstad, on the 31st of August, 
1030, the cry of “Fram, Fram, Kristmenn 
Krossmen Konuagmenn!” on his lips. En- 
rolled amongst the martyrs and saints, bis 
glorious end served the faith he had espoused 
as much as all his previous ctforts in behalf of 
Christianity. —The Builder. 


Tut Barrisu Association. —At 2 conference 
of the members of the British Association, 
held at the apartments of the Gcologicat 
Society, Burlington House, a memorial to 
the Council of the Association, was adopted 
setting forth that at the meeting of the general 
committee at which the resolution to meet in 
Canada in 1884 was carricd, a previous reso- 
lution to the same effect, but for the year 
1883, for which an invitation had been re- 
ccived, was lost ; and there is reason to be- 
lieve that a number of members of the com- 
mittee, regarding the question as settled it 
the newative, had left the place of meeting 
before the subject was again brought forward 
in what was to them an unexpected manner. 
The memorial also states that whatever may 
be the object of the association with regard 
lo promoting the ‘* intercourse of those who 
cultivate science in dilferent parts of the 
British Empire with one another, and with 
foreign philosophers,” it was never contem- 
plated by its founders that it should hold its 
meetings bevond the limits of the United 
Kingdom ; and that it is highly desirable that 
some further steps should be taken in order 
to ascertain the general feeling of the men- 
bers of the association upon the subject be- 
fore allowing their kind and liberal friends in 
Canada to incur any „iiher trouble or ex- 
pense. 

Cuurcu Reroru.—The Daily News antici- 
pates that some Church legislation will scon 
have to be effected. There is a significance 
in the ery of Church reform raised by the late 
Conservative candidate for Liverpool; and 
the farmers’ agitation against extraordinary 
tithes is full of the portents of further change. 
The rulers of the Church must adapt them- 
selves to growing necessities. They mus! 
meet the issues of the future, not by hard- 
and-fast conservatism which plants its feet on 
a rock and accepts no change, but by the 
skilful adaptation of their* machinery to 
changing wants and growing work. The 
Church is likely to be strong just to the ex- 
tent to which she turns her thoughts from the 
desire of mere political ascendency to her 
religious function. Whatever may be thse 
future of political establishments of religion, 
there is an ever-growing need for organtsa- 
tions whose prime motive and animating 
spirit is that of carrying on the work of reli- 
gion in the world. It was because this spi- 
ritual motive predominated over all others in 
the mind of the late Archbishop that his arch- 
bishopric is justly regarded as the happiest 
and most useful of late davs; and it is conse- 
cration to the same high ideal of the Church's 
work which will alone ensure for his suc- 
cessor a similar estimate. 


Tue Inisn Tonctr.—In this age of revivals 
and restorations, the appearance of the first 
number of a Gaelic Journal, written princi- 
pally in the Irish language and in the Irish 
character, is certainly not out ofkeeping. Nov 
is there the faintest reason for timid persons 
to fear that the venerable alphabet will be 
used to cover matters that ought to be kept 
secret from the Saxon barbarian. From an 
esthetic point of view, there is certainly no 
reason Why what was vuce the language of 
British scholarship should not be crystallised 
like the language of Wales, into a modern 
literary form. If the Irish tongue ts doomed 
to death, die it must, and no galvanic pro- 
cesses on the part of scholars and antiquaries 
will keep it alive. But some of the informa- 
tion incidentally to be gathered from the 
pages of this new journal is of more than 
mere linguistic interest. It will be remem- 
bered that the Maamtrasna murder trials 
brought to light a state of deplorable ignor- 
ance, mainly due to the fact that in certain 
parts of Ireland the Irish is the only language 
spoken. We are now shown that this is more 
or less the case over a far wider area than is 
commonly supposed, including the sea-board 
and the islands from the Foyle to Waterford 
a great part of Kerry, considerable districts 
in Donegal, and a large portion of Conne- 
mara. According to the last census returns, 
there are altogether over 885,000 persons 
whose mother tongue is the Irish, of whom 
over 64,000 speak no other. Half of ths 
latter ave found in Connaught, where 38 psr 
cent. of the population cannot read. Nor are 
any such efforts made, as in Wales andin 
the Highlands of Scotland, to make the chil- 
dren's own language the means of educating 
them. Highly intelligent, according to all 
experience, they are left entirely or partially 
savages, ‘There is certainly muck to be said 
in favour of using Irish as Welsh and the 
Scottish Gaelic are used. The betters child 
is taught in his own tongue. the more likely 
he is to master English as he grows up, and 
the more closely, moreover, he would be 
brought under better influences. In effect, it 
would assuredly be better to educate a people 
out of a language than to lave it and them 
to die together. Nor can the possession of a 
separate tongue be considered of itself an 
element of disloyalty, in the face of such ex- 
amples to the contrary as Seu!land and Wales, 
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THE WAR RUMOURS. 

There has been a scare at Berlin and 
Vienna, remarks the Saturday Review, 
some talk of impending war, and much 
talk of how war is to be avoided. This 
war scare was started at Berlin, and war 
scares started at Berlin are never destitute 
of interest, be -ause they are never desti- 
tute of foundation. There is a scare be- 
cause Prince Bismarck thinks it desirable 
that there should be a scare. These 
scares serve to show what his policy is, 
and also help to bring about the results at 
which his policy aims. By pointing cut 
dangers to his countrymen he makes them 
earnest to combat them, and by evoking 
the determination of Germans to resist 
their enemies he frightens these enemies 
into good behaviour. A subsidiary but 
agreeable consequence of opportune panics 
is that he brings home to Germans how 
indispensable he is to them, and 
strengthens the feeling that, as he watches 
over them so effectually in foreign affairs, 
much of his way ought to be given him in 
home affairs. The recent scare has been 
principally, if not perhaps altogether, 
about Russia. There were things going 
on in Russia which Prince Bismarck did 
not like. To thwart those who were 
threatening him, he began by letting it be 
known that the alliance between Germany 
and Austria is embodied in a formal 
document, duly executed by the Chan- 
cellors of the two Empires, and is in force 
for a fixed term, which is now on the eve 
of being further extended. If Germany 
went to war with Russia, it would not 
make the mistake of Napoleon. It would 
not pursue a retreating foe among endless 
snows and burning cities. It would 
simply occupy as much as it wished for of 
Poland, and stay there. To make this 
impossible or difficult is the first condition 
of Russia’s fighting Germany on equal 
terms. But this only adds point to Prince 
Bismarck’s warning. He invites his 
countrymen to observe that not only is 
there a party in Russia always energetic, 
and not long ago very influential, which 
is working for a war with Germany, but 
that active steps are being taken to get 
the conditions fulfilled on which the pro- 
bability of a successful war with Germany 
must depend. 

What, inquires the Statist, is the object 
of Prince Bismarck in suddenly reviving 
discussion respecting the alliance between 
Germany and Austria, and thereby creating 
a scare upon the Continent? It is evident 
that he does not mean to go to war in 
mid-winter, and it may likewise be 
assumed that he has no intention to give 
timely warning to his future antagonist. 
For a country so fully prepared as Ger- 
many, it is a great advantage, if there is 
to be a war, that it should not be preceded 
by a long period of preparation, and, ac- 
cordingly, we find that all the wars in 
which Prince Bismarck has engaged have 
broken out suddenly. We may be sure 
if he means to fight either Russia or France 
he will not give early intimation of his in- 
tention. Butif immediate operations are 
not in contemplation, what can the Ger- 
man Chancellor mean in creating a scare 
throughout Europe? While it is fruitless 
to inquire too minutely into the imme- 
diate object in view in creating this scare, 
the facility with which it has been created 
illustrates once more very strongly how 
ugsafe is the position of Europe. At the 
present moment, everyone feels that, with 
such vast bodies of armed men kept ready 
at a moment’s notice fur mutual slaughter, 
the peace of the Continent hangs on a 
thread ; that an irritable mood on “the part 
of the two or three individuals who direct 
the fate of the leading nations on the Con- 
tinent, an attack of illness, or a mere mis- 
take, may plunge the world into one of the 
greatest and most terrible wars that has 
ever been witnessed ; and that Prince Bis- 
marck is quite capable of beginning the 
struggle, if he is once persuaded that 
it is inevitable. For ourselves, we are 
rather inclined to think that the creation 
ef the scare at this particular time is a 
favourable rather than an unfavourable 
symptom. If we were in the early spring, 
and, stil! more, if we were at the beginning 
of summer, it would be an alarming por- 
teat indeed; but at present war cannot 
seriously be meant, and if it is ser riously 
not meant, we may be sure that Prince 
Bismarek does not think it very near. He 
is not a man to play recklessly with 
edged tools, and when he ventures upon 
creating an alarm he cannot see that war 
is immediately in sight. At the same time, 
however, peace or war, as we have already 
said, depends upon an accident, and in the 
present condition of Europe we can only 
hope from year to year that the impe nding 

struggle may be postponed a little longer. 

The Bullionist prefers to think that the 
recent alarm on the Continent caused by 
the declaration of the treaty between Ger- 
many and Austria was deliberately ex- 
cited. Primarily, the compact, whatever 
the exact terms may be, is one of mutual 
defence. The two Empires are admirably 
situated in the centre of Europe, and they 
have been merely consolidating their 
strength. Austria stands exposed on her 
eastern frontier to the Panslavism, which 
she knows would swallow up her territory, 

or a large part of it, and drive her back- 
wards on Central Europe. Prussia is ex- 
posed on her frontier to attack from the 
Great Northern Empire, made restless by 
domestic divisions, and almost impelled to 
find a safety-valve in foreign aggression 
or in a popular crusade in favour of her 
Panslavic races. Without looking further 
afield—and there are hostile hosts looming 
ga the distant horizon—Austria and Gers 


many, without contemplating any offensive 
movement, draw more closely together for 
purposes of mutual defence. This is in 
harmony with thé general policy of the 
two Empires, and of Prussia especially. 
It is most probable that Russia will, be 
guided by this opiviou, and that her rulers~ 

will resirain the forces which are ching 
them and avoid the Quixotic enterprise of 
at.acking combined Austria and Germany, 
whatever may be the alliances she may 
secure or may hope tosecure. This much 
is certain—and the certainty is valuable— 
that Bismarck has by his agreement with 
Austria given the Czar and the world to 
understand that Germany notes and 
realises the designs of Panslavism in 
Ausiria, and further that Germany will 
make common cause with Austria, and 
will prohibit and enforce her prohibition, 
of any encroachment on the territory or 
rights of Austria. Bismarck occasionally 
discloses a marvellous frankness. It is 
not a moral virtue of the man but a virtue 
of expediency. He exercises it now, and 
if those concerned will profit by it, the 
war cloud which unhappily again broods 
over Europe in the latest hours of the de- 
clining year, will in all probability be 


once more dispersed. 
el 


THE MINISTERIAL CHANGES. 

It must be left to the gossip of the pre- 
sent and the historian of the future, the 
Saturday Review says, to decide the exact 

extent to which Lord Derby’s now fa- 
mous speech at Manchester influenced 
the rearrangement of the Cabinet. But 
the result of it (or of other things) has 
been to present the curious spectacle of a 
Ministry which has been reinforced with- 
out being strengthened. Lord Derby has 
announced himself in the cumbraed cha- 
racter of fifth wheel and drag, and his ap- 
pointiment to the Colonies must be taken as 
a recognition of the announcement. The 
expectant Radical wing of the Ministerial 
party—which sometimes boasts itself to 
be centre and wing both—has not yet re- 
ceived its share of the good things going 
by the long-demanded promotion of Sir 
Charles Dilke. Lord Derby is in so many 
ways so distasteiul to this section of the 
party that it was doubtless necessary to 
neutralise his advent, at least in ap- 
pearance, by the addition of a more de- 
mocratic politician to the Cabinet. It 
is unfortunate that no possible promotion 
can be devised which will not remove Sir 
Charles Dilke from the office for which 
he is best fitted. His absence from the 
Foreign Office would be viewed with 
some regret by men who have the very 
smallest sympathy with his general poli- 
tical views. Sir Charles Dilke is, as Mr. 
Chamberlain is in a less degree, what may 
be called an Opportunist Jingo. The exten- 
sion and maintenance of the power and 
interests of England are horrible in his 
eyes when they are urged by and for the 
benefit of Tories ; but in themselves he is 
believed to regard them as harmless, if 
not directly desirable things. Ile is thus 
a counterpoise to Lord Derby in more 
ways than one, and his views on foreign 
policy being at least modera ely sound, 
while his views on domestic policy are al- 
most unmitigatedly mischievous, it is a 
pity that he should be taken from a sphere 
where he has done some good to one where 
he may do much harm. Moreover, Sir 
Charles Dilke stands almost alone among 
Radicals in having some knowledge of 
what foreign politics mean. With regard 
to home policy, no changes of Ministers 
and no accessions of amphibious politi- 
cians (who have proved that they cannot 
live on the Conservative land, and who do 
not seem likely to struggle for political 
existence with more success in the Liberal 
water) are likely much to affect that. It 
has long been evident that the Cabinet, 
whether by choice or froin inability to do 
otherwise, simply exists to carry out Mr. 
Gladstone’s will; and it is not likely that 
the change from one room or one building 
in the neighbourhood of Downing-street to 
another will bring any renewal of inde- 
pendence. In foreign affairs it is different, 
and accident or the adroit management of 
individuals may alter the political situa- 
tion to an extent almost incalculable. 


— 
THE NEW PRIMATE. 

The Spectator says:—Dr. Benson has 
shown most of the qualities which may 
make his administration of the See of 
Canterbury a great one. A most able, 
though astern, and, it is said, even severe 
head master, he has yet shown that to- 
wards his clergy in the diocese he has so 
lately organized he can be neither stern 
but rather the intimate friend 
counsellor of all, As 
Archbishop, he will stimulate the Church, 
we trust, to a still higher note of 
strenuousness and depreciation of all high 
effort. He must beware, however, of 

showing the tension of his own moral 
judgment in his treatment of opponents. 
We do not in the least fear either want of 
zeal in Dr. Benson, or want of comprehen- 
siveness towards the various sections 
of high-minded and religious men. If 
there be ground for fear at all—as we hope 
there is not—it is fear only of want of 
equanimity. The Primate of a great 
Church should be all sensitiveness to dis- 
cern where new life is germinating, and 
where old life is dying away. But sen- 
sitiveness towards censure, whether true 
or false, he should show none. But one 
thing we may be sure of in Dr. Benson. 
He will never underrate the function of the 
Church of England, or undervalue what 
she can do at the present moment to pro- 
mote the religious life of the English 
people. 

The Saturday Review says:—le has 
succeeded to no easy duties or easy post ; 
but in proportion as he shows himself 
equal to the situation will be his useful- 
ness during his lifetime and his fame here- 
after. All the omens lead us to hope for 
the best. Dr. Benson is in the prime of 
life, vigorous, alert, and laborious, genial, 
and hopeful, trusted and popular with those 
who disagree as well as with those who 
agree with him. His appreaticeship since 
he became a bishop has been one to show 
the stuff of which he was made. All who 
heard and all who have since read Dr. 
Benson’s Congress sermon at Derby last 
October felt that in him the Church of 
England possessed a leader who had the 
secret of no ordinary powers of persuasion 
and command, though none could guess 
the use to which the lapse of a few weeks 
would bid him put them. His, we believe 
and trust, will be a primacy of originality 
but not of rashness, of heartiness yet of 
dignity, of ancient principles and histori- 
cal experience, moulded and adapted to 
modern wants and modern perils. At the 
turning-point of the fortunes of the Church 
of England such a man may do a work of 
which the benefit will endures 
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CHRISTMAS EVE. 

It would doubtless embitter the sweet taste 
of delight which every well-conducted person 
experiences on the vigil of Christmas Day to 
consider that people with a taste fur numbers 
have gone about to show that Christmas can- 
not well have been the day of Christ’s birth, 
The vinger probabty would be less hot in their 
mouths when they reflected that travellers of 
undoubted veracity returning from Judeahave 
told us that December is the month in which, 
in that country, the maximum amount of rain- 
fall is usually attained. It is, therefore, un- 
less, indeed, the seasons have greatly altered, 
hardly the sort of weather a man would 
choose to camp out at night and feed his flocks 
and herds in the open. A rainy mist would 
undoubtedly have hid the wandering starfrom 
the gaze ‘of those wise men and ancient 
shepherds in the fields of Bethlehem. But, as 
last year, when Christmas Day fell on a 
Sunday, an accident which a little dulled the 
edge of our rejoicing, we kept it by a sort of 
cy-pres doctrine, on Monday, sowe can afford 
to be careless of the actual and precise date 
of the Nativity, so long as we hallow some 
day in memory of it, however incorrect. 
Good Friday and Kaster lose nothing of the 
sacred associations and holy joys bound up 
with those days, simply because their exact 
date cannot be determined, as they vary with 
the rolling years. 

Dr. Jonson, though by some strange over- 

sight Good Friday is absent from his great 
dictionary, would doubtless have identified 
it with the same caution which he uses in de- 
clating to his readers the signification of 
Easter. Easter is not there said to be the 
day of the resurreciion, but only the day on 
which the Christian Church has chosen to 

commemorate that festival. But the uncer- 
tainty of the date in no degree interfered with 
the practical piety of this erudite lexico- 
grapher. He observed on the day appointed 
by the Church his system of abstemious dis- 
cipline, just as though that day were indced 
the very day on which Christ rose. He 
fasted, as Wë learn from his biographer, 
whose reputation is almost as wide as his 
own, with exceeding strictness. He took no 
milk even with his tea, doubtless from a 
conviction that milk was animal food. He 
passed the time in a fit of religious abstrac- 
tion. He bewailed in his meditations his 
want of reformation, his total uselessness, his 
sensual thoughts, and, in particular, his ad- 
diction to wine and meat. He regretted in a 
word the predominance of his appetites over 
his reason, and although the date of the eve 
of the birth of Christ is uncertain, we need 
not hesitate, mutatis mutandis, to follow his 
example. 

The keeper of Christmas Eve, and of Christ- 
mas Eve’s Eve, whicha nursery rhy me comme- 
morates as the occasion of “ my dame” and 
“ my master,” being engaged in such multi- 
farious employments, may console himself for 
his uncertainty, if he need other consolation 
than the example of Dr. Johnson, and the 
hope of future good cheer, with the reflec- 
tion that these two Eves have been fixed at 
least from the time of St. Augustin. He may 
leave mathematical calculations, so utierly 
uncongenial with Christmas merriment, to 
such as choose to sit in the seat of the 
scorners—when the festivities of Christmas, 
the joys peculiarly its own, are brought upon 
the carpet—men who care naught for mistle- 
toe and denounce holly as a nuisance. 

The folk-lore of Chrisimas Eve is but little 
less in volume than that of Christmas Day. 
‘* Chambers’s Book of Days,” ‘* Strutt’s Sports 
and Pastimes,” “ Brand’s Popular Antiqui- 
ties,” and old numbers of The Gentleman's 
Magaz ine will supply us with any quantity of 
Christmas Eve matter. We are hardly likely 
to be gravelled for lack of it, with halfa dozen 
volumes of Notes and Queries within our 
reach. A man need not pump his own wits 
dry, when flowing rivers abound in that new 
Encyc lpæ lia, without which the shelves of no 
genileman’s library are complete. In every 
county of Engl ind some Christmas Eve cus- 
tom is or was probably at one time existing. 
That such a custom does not at present stand 
out so clearly defined on the map of legendary 
history, is, doubtless, owing to the facilitated 
iniercommunication between peoples, which, 
they tell us, is fast tending to make of one 
language all the nations of the globe. 

In Devonshire the Ashton or Ashen faggot 
was once, perhaps in some retired nook still 
is, a grand institution. A large quantity of 
ash timber is bound about by ash bands, ‘and 
set on the kitchen fire. The green strands 
becoming heated burst with a loud report, and 
with every report a shower of ashes fallson the 
hearth, and a quart of cider falls to the lot 
of the company. As the faggot is generally 
fastened by at least a dozen green withes, 
the consumption of drink is extensive. The 
consequence, as far as the drinkers are con- 
cerned, may be untoward, but it is certainly 
a capital thing for the cider sellers. In Here- 
fordshire, thirteen fires were commonly 
lighted, one in the middle representing the 
Virgin Mary, and the rest the twelve dis- 
ciples. By the time the brightness of the 
Apostolic flame had attained its apogee, cake 
and posset-ale were customarily introduced, 
or cider—cider, indeed, either understood in 
its absolute accepiation, as Wycliffe set it in 
his Bible, of strong liquor, or in the more 
limited meaning of the fermented juice of 
apples, as it was sung by Phillips—seems 
to have been invariably a Ieading constituent 
of the rites of Christmas Eve. Nor was the 
celebration of this festival confined to articu- 
lately-speaking mortals. In Lancashire, to 
give no further instance, cows and bees held 
fellowship and communion with men in their 
celebration of religious duties. The cowherd 
entering the shippen at midnight would be 
sure to find the kine on their knees, and if he 
paid on his way home a visit to the skips, 
wouid hearan unaccustomed metrical murmur 
among the golden habitants which peopled 
those strawbuilt homes. The cows, startled 
by his unwonted advent, and already on their 
knees in the act of rising, were to that rustic, 
with his imagination enlivened by cider or 
posset-ale, engaged in the mystery of prayer ; 
while his ears, retaining the echoes of 
the carol chanted before the blazing log, 
found in the hum of the bees an intelligible 
and exact reproduction of the words of the 
Hundredth p. alm. It was, perhaps, to pre- 
vent some uncanny utierance of a like kind 
that the Norfolk peasant of old put a straw 
through the nose or mouth of the crow, which 
he carried into church with him, when our 
Lady of Walsingham held her divine and 
special cult in that locality. Occasionally, we 
are told, a cuckoo was substituted for a crow. 
Why a crow, a large black bird that feeds 
upon the carcases of beasts, should have been 
chosen from among all the feathered denizens 
of the air, as a “church companion, to be 
taken possibly in licu of a prayer-book, into 
the sacred edifice, is not clear. Nor is the 
reason of the selection of the cuckoo aught 
but a matter involved in much painful obscu- 
rity. A cuckoo, in the time of the Elizabethan 
writers, had already become a name of con- 
tempt. It is a bird ‘of monotonous song, and, 
if naturalists are not to be gainsaid, of a very 
inferior moral character. The only explana- 
tion of the difliculty that suggests itself is 
that the induction of these ill-conditioned 
birds is but another example of that innate 
perversity, that crossness, and aptness to op- 
oe: our settled ideas of order and propriety, 

»y which we are so frequently astonished in 
the behaviour of our best friends. We have 
in ecclesiastical history an account of a man 
who upon a certain Christmas Eve, before 
the time of morning prayer, brought a crow 
into the church, and put a straw cross on her 
mouth, whereat the minister said, ‘“‘ Yt is a 
shame for to bring any such to the church,” 

to which the proprietor of the crow with the 
straw is said to have replied with an im- 
yudent effrontery characteristic of a much 
liner age, “Yt is well yf ye do no 
worse.” And having said this he desired the 
minister to go to service, offering himself as 
a sufficient pledge and security for decent be- 
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haviour on the part of the bird. By the in- 
troduction of the crow or the cuckoo into 
the Church on Christmas Eve, some augury 
was supposed to be obtained concerning the 
height of the next year’s hayrick. 

A difigent investigation into the ceremonies 
of thiS%cred night will demonstrate them in 
most cases to be the outcome of a lively faith 
and a voracious appetite. The desire of ex- 
cessive warmth, excessive light, excessive 
meat, excessivo drink, and excessive noise 
are characteristic features of the season. The 
presiding genius of the hour sets its face like 
a flint against moderation ; and the approved 
maxim of the Greek sage, ‘‘ Nothing too 
much,” is turned ignominiously out of “door. 
It requires a stout heat and a brazen brow 
to be temperate waen the voice of the com- 
pany passes unanimously censure against you, 
as a wet blanket quenching the burning mer- 
riment of an occasion, only, you are con- 
stantly reminded, coming once a year—a fact 
for which you are unfeignedly thankful. You 
are perhaps so likely to be carried away by 
the social current of festivity, which ever 
runs in the direction of splendid and perilous 
extremes, that you are wisely unwilling to 
approach even tho banks of that tempting 
stream. Or, without being a cynic, you may 
consider the whole celebration a bore; 
think the pleasure, such as it is, not worth the 
price paid for it ; and modifying the apoph- 
thegm of Sir G. C. Lewes maintain that life 
would be tolerable but for its vulgar amuse- 
ments.—Standard, 

—————— 
FASHIONABLE NEWS. 

The Prince and Princess of Wales, accom- 
panied by Prince Albert Victor and Prince 
George, and by the Princesses Louise, Vic- 
toria, and Maud, left Marlborough House on 
Friday for Sandringham, Miss Knollys, the 
Hon. H. Tyrwhitt-Wilson, and Mr. Knollys 
were in attendance on their Royal High- 
nesses, 

Her Majesty having signified her wish to 
be sponsor to the infant daughter of the late 
Commar.cr Wyatt Rawson, “R.N. ., and that 
the-child® shoul l be named ‘‘ Victoria Alexan- 
drina Wyatt,” the christen’ 1g took place in 
the parish church of Kingston, Portsmouth, a 
few days since, Mrs. Harry Rawson, in obe- 
dience to the Queen’ s commands, represent- 
ing her Majesty on the occasion. The Queen 
graciously presented a handsome loving cup 
to her godchild as a christening gift. 

The Duke and Duchess of Edinburgh and 
children arrived on Friday at Osborne, “where 
they will spend the Christmas with her Ma- 


jesty. 


The Duke and Duchess of Cleveland and 
Lady Mary Primrose left Cleveland House, 
St. James’s, on Friday for Battle Abbey, 
Sussex, for the Christmas. 

The Countess of Dalhousie has arrived in 
town. 

——__——_- 


THE STATE OF IRELAND. 

The three men, Patrick Higgins, Thomas 
Higgins, and Mich: vel Flynn, under sentence 
of death for the Lough Mask murders, were 
removed from Kilmainham to Galway G Gaol on 
Friday. Flynn, who conducted himself in a 
stange manner after the verdict had Leen 
found against him, exhibited considerable 
levity on the journey. At the Broadstone 
terminus, seeing a crowd upon the platform, 
he iry out that he was going to die for old 
Ireland it this exclamation did not meet 
with any response from those whom he ad- 
dressed. A memorial to the Lord-Lieutenant 
has been presented on behalf of Patrick 
Higgins praying for a commutation of the 
sentence. The Press Association learns that 
Marwood has been engaged to carry out the 
sentence of the law in the case of the Lough 
Mask murders. He will be again escorted to 
Galway and back by „detectives. On his last 
journey to Galway he would not have been 
noticed had it not been for the railway officials 
at Dublin informing the passengers in the 
train who he was. Marwood complained of 
this to the Irish authorities, and they have 
made representations on the subject to the 
railway company. 

The Dublin Gazelle of Friday night contains 
a proclamation forfeiting all copies of the 
Irish World of the 16th inst. that may be 
offered for sale. 

The trial of Sylvester Poff and James Bar- 
rett for the murder of Thomas Brown, near 
Castleisland, on the 5th of October last, was 
concluded at the Munster Winter Assizes on 
Friday. The jury, after half an hour's con- 
sideration, returned a verdict of Guilty. The 
prisoners, on being asked what they had to 
say, both energetically protested their in- 
nocence of the crime. The judge sentenced 
them to be hanged on the 23rd of January. 
Upon receiving sentence the prisoners again 
addressed the court and protested their in- 
nocence ; and as they were leaving the dock 
Poff said, “ This will not put an end to the 
work in Castleisland.” 

The private inquiry which has been going 
on for the past fortnight at the Castle, and 
was expected to close last week, continues, 
Mr. Curran having opened a new branch, 


upon which further witnesses have been 
examined. Itis now expected to last a week 
longer 


Some excitement was caused in Sligo on 
Friday by the arrest of a well- known 
Nationalist, Timothy M‘Dermott, ex-suspect, 
of Ballimote, who is charged with using in- 
flammatory and seditious language at a meet- 
ing of the National League held in that place. 
Among other observations which he was 
stated to have made were the following :— 
‘What was our fate for centuries? I “will 
tell you: the prison cells filled with the 
bravest of your people through the perjured 
spies and informers of the Castle of Dublin— 
the gallows reeking with the blood of in- 
nocent people condemned by drunken juries 
and partisan judges.” The prisoner was re- 
manded for a week. 

At Kilmacthomas, county Waterford, on 
Friday, thirty-four tenant-farmers and la- 
bourers were ‘charged with having, on the 
2ith of November, formed part of a riotous 
assembly at Gardenmorris on the occasion of 
the Curraghmore Hunt. The evidence went 
to show that the membersof the hunt were 
attacked by a mob of four or five hundred 
people, who yelled and shouted, and con- 
ducted themselves so riotously that the hunt 
was abandoned. Some of the prisoners were 
sentenced to imprisonment for a month, and 
twelve for fourteen days’, with hard labour. 

While a farmer named Peter Durnan was 
returning to his home in the townland of 
Sturgeon, county Armagh, on Thursday night, 
he was attacked by six men, dragged from 
his cart, carried to a bog-hole, and thrown 
into it. His assailants then fled. Durnan 
with difficulty was able to get out and return 
home. The police were out scouring the 
country all night, but made no arrests. 

The guardians of the Tulla Union (county 
Clare) have sent a declaration in reply to the 
circular of the Local Government Board on 
the subject of apprehended distress. They say 
they are not disappointed at the course pro- 
posed to be taken by the British Government 
towards relieving distress in Ireland. They 
would be much sarprised if any atlempt of a 
humane or paternal character were adopted ; 
but they thought the country might at least 
be spared an exhibition of the bitter hypocrisy 
of our rulers as expressed in these heartless 
The English Government, by 
their cruel laws, have completely tied the 
hands of the Irish guard'ans in case they 
should think of affording a particle of relief 
to the labourers, or to that still more unfor- 
tuuate class, the small farmers. And all this 
to uphold landlordism and to drive the people 
into the poorhouses or out of the country ! 
As far as the guardians of this union are con- 
cerned, they wili do anything in their power 
to save the poor of the union from hunger, 
despite the mocking sneers of pampered 
oflicialism. They ask the Local Government 
Board not to send them any further circulars 


on the subject of ‘* apprehended distress.” 
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THE BATTLE OF TEL-EL-KEBIR. 


Col. Howard S. Jones, Royal Marine Light 
Infantry, writes to the Times :—Having been 
laid up with typhoid since my arrival in Eng- 
land from Egypt, I have only just had an 
opportunity of reading the able ‘and interesting 
article in the Nineteenth Centu rof this month 
on “The Second Division at Tel-el-Kebir,’ 
written by Lieutenant-General Sir Edward 
Hamley. I trust that Sir Edward will pardon 
me for correcting one or two slight errors 
into which he has fallen, and that you will 
have the goodness to allow these corrections 
a pees in the Times. 

Sir Edward states, towards the end of 
res article, that ‘* it stands recorded in the 
report of the officer who commanded the 
Royal Marine Light Infantry forming the left 
of the leading brigade of the First Division 
that that brigade, after broad daylight, was 
still at a considerable distance (that report 
says 1,200 yards) nee the enemy's entrench- 
ments.” Being the officer in command of the 
Royal Marines, [ naturally referred to the re- 
port I forwarded to the Admiralty—({ have 
been unable to see the one I sent to Major- 
General Graham, but I believe they were 
identical)—and found that the expression 
I used was ‘‘ Dawn was beginning to 
break,” and not “after broad daylight,” 
as quoted. This description is corroborated in 
a private letter I wrote to a brother officer 
(which letter, to my great annoyance, at once 
found its way into several of the London and 
local papers), wherein I speak of the time as 
being ‘* just as dawn began to break ”—a very 
great difference, and one which allowed a 
sufficient margin for time for the brigade to 
reach the entrenchments before, instead of 
after, broad daylight. 

I formed my battalion into what Sir 
Edward spe: iks of (perhaps somewhat scorn- 
fully) as the ‘‘order of attack,” because, as 
we had been discovered by the enemy and 
were then under heavy fire, it would have 
been unwise to have exposed my men by 
advancing in line, instead of the more ex 
tended and consequently safer formation of 
attack. This formation was practically similar 
to that adopted by Sir Edward himself, with 
this exce; ytion—that instead of each battalion 
having its own reserve, Colonel Ashburnham’s 
brigade formed a reserve to the whole line in 
his “front, the disadvantage of which at so 
great a distance Sir E dward found when he 
required reinforcements for his fighting Jine. 

3. Sir Edward describes our advance to- 
wards the enemy as being by ‘short rushes, 
and after each rush lying down to fire.” This 
statement is only partially correct, We ad- 
vanced in attack form: ation at the ‘‘ double,” 
taking up the ‘‘ quick” once or twice to let 
the men to get their breath, and it was not 
until the fighting line was within some 150 

yards of the enemy that I ordered it to halt, 

fix bayonets, and open fire, the supports to 
reinforce it, and the whole to advance by 
rushes By thus keeping the line in move- 
ment the fire of the enemy was to a great 
extent diverted, and it permitted the rein- 
forcement by the reserve to take place with 
fewer casualties than would otherwise have 
been sustained. 

A, W e certainly had not the advantage to 
have a ‘prepared naval officer” to guide our 
division, but that important duty was per- 
formed by two very efficient oflicers, Licute- 
nant-General be ses s, who commanded the 
division, and Captain Holbeach, Brigade- 
Major to Major-General Graham. It was only 
for the last few minutes, when General 
Willis was temporarily absent and Captain 
Holbeach had been called away by the Bri- 
gadier, to correct one of those little ‘* deran- 
gements” on the right of the line which (Sir 
Edward says) illustrate ‘the precarious nature 
of such an operation,” that our line lost some- 
what of its true direction, owing to the start 
being obscure’ by passing clouds and by the 
coming dawn, 

Lastly, Sir Edward, to test the question 
upon whom fell the brunt of the fighting, re- 
quests any one interested to refer to the list 
of casualties of the Second Division and 
compare them with those of other bodies of 
troops. [cannot speak of what losses other 

regiments of the First Division sustained, as 
I have no data at hand to which to refer; but 
as the battalion of Royal Marine Light In- 
fantry lost 16 officers and men killed and 48 
officers and men wounded, I think that, so 
far as this particular unit of the First Division 
was concerned, it had a share of the fighting 
not very far short of that of the regiment which 
suffered most in the Second Division. 


--——— e 


GREAT FIRE AT EXETER. 

A great fire broke out on Friday morning 
in the mineral stores of Messrs. J. L. Thomas 
and Company and Messrs. Rowe and Com- 
pany, situate on Exeler Quay, Exeter, The 
stores extend the whole len; gth of a steep cliff 
which borders the quay, and are pierced in 
the cliff, whilst on the top of the cliff there is 
a terrace of high-class houses. About seven 
o'clock on Friday morning an explosion, which 
was heard for miles around, took see and 
immediately a dense volume of es and smoke 
was seen to issue from one of Me: , Thomas's 
stores. The flames shot across ce quay to 
the water, and almost wholly enveloped the 
schooner Jane, which was lying directly op- 
posite. So quick was the action of the flames 
on the vessel, that ihe captain, his wife, and 
an apprentice on board had to escape half 
dressed by the boat on the opposite side. 
Between nine and ten o'clock three stores 
were biazing like fiery furnaces, and it was 
with the greatest dilliculty that the others 
were prevented catching fire. Later accounts 
state that three tremendous explosions, which 
roused the inhabitants shortly after 7 this 
morning, preceded the fire. The first explo- 
sion occurred in a store filled with petroleum 
oil. In a moment, as it seemed, the whole 
place was in a blaze, and before any effort 
could be made to check the progress olffthe 
flames they had spread to the two stores ad- 
jacent. As each building took fire an explo- 
sion followed, and the flames burst forth with 
redoubled fury, The dwelling-houses aover 
the stores were literally rocked with the force 
of the explosions below. The burningoil ran 
down the quay in streams, and, floating on 
the surface of the river, made it appear likea 
sea of fire. Windows a long distance off were 
broken by the explosion, “and great alarm 
prevailed. 

Tue Irisa Toncue.—In this age of revivals 
and restorations, the appearance of the first 
number of a Gaelic Jowrnal, written princi- 
pally in the Irish language ‘and in the Irish 
character, is certainly not ‘out of keeping. Nor 
is there the faintest reason for timid persons 
to fear that the venerable alphabet will be 
used to cover matters that ought to be kept 
secret from the Saxon barbarian. From an 
æsthelic point of view, thene is certainly no 
reason Why what was once the language of 
British scholarship should not be crystallised, 
like the language of Wales, into a modern 
literary form. If the Irish tongue is doomed 
to death, die it must, and no galvanic pro- 
cesses on the part of scholars and antiquaries 
will keep it alive. But some of the intorma- 
tion incidentally to be gathered from the 
pages of this new journal is of more than 
mere linguistic interest. It will be remem- 
bered that the Maamtrasna murder trials 
brought to light a state of deplorable ignor- 
ance, mainly “due to the fact that in certain 
parts of Ireland the [rishis the only language 
spoken. We are now shown that this is more 
or less the case over a far wider area than is 
commonly supposed, including the sea-board 
and the islands from the Foyle to Waterford 
a great part of Kerry, considerable districts 
in Donegal, and a large portion of Conne- 
mara, According to the last census returns, 
there are altogether over 885,000 peee 
whose mother tongue is the Irish, of whom 
over 64,000 speak no other. Half cf the 
latter are found in Connaught, where 38 per 
cent. of the population cannot read. Nor are 
any such oo rts made, as in Wales and in 
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the Highlands of Scotland, to make the eran ee ee a ce bed Bytes | rma BATTLE ov rauaiceeam, | the Highlands of Bootapl, oaks BEAP 
dren's own language the means of educating 
them. Highly intelligent, according to all 
experience, they are left entirely or partially 
savages. ‘here is certainly much to be said 
in favour of using Irish as Welsh and the 
Scottish Gaelic are used. The better a child 
is taught in his own tongue the more likel y 
he is to master English as he grows up, an 
the more closely, moreover, he would be 
brought under better influences. In effect, it 
would assuredly be beiter to educate a yeople 
out of a language than to leave it oe them 
to die together. Nor can the possession of a 
separate tongue be considered of itself an 
element of disloyalty, in the face of such ex- 
amples tothe contrary as Scotland and Wales. 
—(rlobe. 


Inreresting Marniace.—There was cele- 
brated on Thursday at Clangunford Church, 
Salop, a marriage which had “been post yoned 
owing to the 7th Dragoons, of hich the 
bridegroom is major, having been ordered to 
Egypt, where he led them in one or two 
charges, and on the march to Cairo. The 
bridegroom was Major Evan Thomas, 7th 
Dragoon Guards, second son of Mr. E. D. 
Thomas, J.P., an extensive landowner, of 
Wellfield House, Builth. The gallant major, 
having escaped the perils of the battle ield 
and the pestilence, returned to claim his 
bride, Miss Constance Ada Rocke, only 
daughter of the late Mr. John Rocke, Clun- 
gunford House, Salop. The ceremony was 
performed by the Rev. Owen Rocke, uncle 
of the bride, assisted by the Rev. Mr. 
Thomas, uncle of the bridegroom. An illu- 
minated address congratulating the bride- 
oroom on this safe return and approaching 
marriage was presented to Major Thomas on 
the previous day on behalf of the tenantry 
and inhabitants of Builth by a deputation. 
Amongst the numerous presents was an ad- 
dress to the bride from the tenants on the 
Clungunford estate, accompanied by a massive 
silver punch-bowl. A banquet was given on 
Thursday evening by the father of the bride- 
groom to the tenants on his estates at Builth 
Market Hall estate. 


‘Arsenic FOR THE COMPLEXION.” —It is 
necessary to raise a warning cry against a 
most mischievous statement which has re- 
cently been circulated, and has already done 
harm, to the effect that ‘‘ arsenic in small 
doses is good for the complexion.” It is not 
difficult to imagine the risks women will incur 
to preserve or improve their “‘ good looks.” 
No more ingenious device for recommending 
a drug can be hit upon than that which the 
authors of the most baneful prescription of 
“ arsenic for the complexion ” have adopted. 
Suffice is to recall the fact that for many 
years past chemists and sanitarians have been 
labouring to discover means of eliminating 
the arsenical salts from the colouring matter 
of wall-papers and certain dyes once largely 
used for certain articles of clothing. It is 
most unfortunate that this hopelessly anta- 
gonistic recommendation of arsenic to im- 
prove the complexion should have found itg 
way into print. Those who employ the drug 
as advised—and there are many either already 
using it or contemplating the rash act—will 
do so at their peril. So far as they are able, 
however, it will be the duty of medical men 
to warn the public against this pernicious 
practice, which is only too likely to be carried 
on secretly, it is not without reason that we 
speak thus pointedly, and urge practitioners 
to be on the qui vive in anomalous or obscure 
cases.—The Lancet. 


Satvation Army Rior IN Devonsuire.—At 
Honiton on Thursday night there was a scene 
of tumult and violence, originating in an 
attack on the Salvation Army by the Skeleton 
Army. The magistrates had refused an appli- 
cation to swear in special constables. The 
mob attacked the Army with stones and 
bludgeons, firing pistols, and smothering the 
people with coloured powders. The police 
were powerless to check the disturbance 
either inside or outside the hall, and were 
themselves attacked. The disturbance was 
continued until a late hour. No arrests were 
made. The mob had complete possession of 
the town. An application was made at 
Honiton Police-court on Fri: Jay by a solicitor 
on behalf of “ General” Booth, of the Salva- 
tion Army, asking the magistrates to issue a 
proclamation forbidding a body called ‘* the 
Skeleton Army ” to assemble, and to swear 
in special constables. The bench decided 
that they had no power to suppress the Ske- 
leton Army, and refused to swear in special 
constables ; they, however, said they would 
instruct the police to protect the Salvationists 
in case of further disturbances. 


A Taste ror Crear LITERATURE.—C harles 
Lamb, in one of the ‘‘ Essays of Elia,” gives 
a touching description of “the poor gentry 
who, not having wherewithal to buy or hire 
a book, filch a little learning at the open 
stalls,” and mentions the case of one gentlo- 
man who in this way by daily fragments got 
through two volumes of “ Clarissa,” when the 
stall-keeper damped his laudable ambition by 
asking him whether he meant to purchase the 
book, The “school teacher” whose proceed- 
ings in this line were investigated at the 
Marlborough-street police-court yesterday had 
displayed a similar zeal for a couple of 
volumes, but his ambition was to get posses- 
sion not so much of the contents of the books 
as of the books themselves. He seems in- 
deed to have had an almost insatiable love of 
books ; and although his circumstances were 
otherwise reduced, a considerable library was 
found at his lodgings. This would only have 
been cause for satisfaction but for the unfor- 
tunate fact that the books were all new, and 
that the only evidence of their having been 
used was the removal of the bookseliers’ or 
publishe rs’ tickets. He was accordingly com- 
mitted for trial, andit will hardly be the case 
with him that the man “ who possesses a book 
possesses also a friend.’’—Pall Mall Gazette. 


O'Donovan Rossa AND Intsh EMIGRATIAN.— 
A Dublin correspondent writes :—An Irish- 
man has arrived in Dublin from Mexico who 
bears a letter from the Government of that 
country empowering him to communicate with 
the Mexican Minister in Paris with reference 
to the emigration of Irish families to Mexico. 
He states that the Mexican Government aro 
desirous that 1000 families from Ireland 
should emigrate to Durango, and that 
$1,800,000 have been voted for the 
purpose of starting and providing for 
emigrants on arrival there. He also adds that 
the soldiers of Irish nationality in Mexico 
pressed him to forward the scheme to the 
utmost of his power, being anxious to have 
as many of their countrymen over as possible. 
When in New York, en route for Ireland, this 
agent, it appears, was waited upon by 
O'Donovan Rossa, who tried earnestly to dis- 
suade him from his object, stating at the same 
time that he would only be aiding the desires of 
the hated British Government. Rather than 
encourage Irish emigration it was the work 
of Irish Nationalists to put as many obstacles 
in theway as possible, and, in fact, when the 
opportunity occurred they sent emigrants back 
to Ireland. The agent, however, happens to 
hold opposite views, and as a result, while in 
New York he was Boycotted by the Nation- 
alists. He proceeded to Ireland in due course, 
and he states his intention of communicating 
with Mr. Tuke and other gentlemen. 

Marwoon’s Work IN IRnetanp.—On his re- 
turn to Horncastle, Lincolnshire, on Tues- 
day, after having hanged the three prisoners 
for the Maamtrasna murders, at Galway, on 
the 15st inst., Marwood, in an interview with 
a correspondent, expressed the opinion that it 
was a ‘grand affair,” and that no mishep 
would have occurred ifit had not been that 
one of the men resolutely declined to stand 
still. The loose rope caught the man’s Wrist, 
but Marwood is positive that death in all the 
cases was instantaneous. The governor of 
the gaol had arranged everything on the most 
humane principles, With respect to the de= 
sire of the coroner's jury to see him, Marwood 


thought it was more to satisfy their curiosity 
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PRINCE ALBERT VICTOR AT OXFORD. 


The English people follow with so close 
an interest the successive stages in the 
education and development of the youth- 
ful members of the Royal Family that they 
will not receive with indifference the an- 
nouncement that Prince Albert Victor of 
Wales is about to keep his terms at 
Oxford. He is to matriculate after the 
Christmas Vacation, and a house has al- 
ready been taken for himself and his 
suite. He will probably pass the greater 
portion of a year in the first of English 
Universities, and though any degree he 
may accept will only be honorary, he is 
likely to gather a certain amount of ex- 
perience which is worth having. Whether 
he will bring to his academic residence 
the studious tastes and capacities of his 


uncle the Duke of Albany remains to be 
thus far has been 


seen. His career l l 
of an unusually active kind, and 
his preparatory training that, not of 


a scholar, but of a sailor. It is 
given to few Undergraduates to have 
seen as much of the world as the young 


Prinee when he begins his Oxford 
life may reflect that he has done. 
The circumnavigation of the globe, 
an acquaintance with every climate 
and every country, some know- 


ledge—however superficial—of the chief 
Colonies and Dependencies of Great Bri- 
tain, are seldom achieved by youths of 
seventeen. Prince Albert Victor of Wales 
will not have completed his eighteenth 
year till the 8th of January next, and so 
far as rapid and extensive locomotion can 
render him one, he may claim to be a ci- 
tizen of the world. It may be said, per- 
haps, that the experience he has thus 
acquired is not thorough or deep enough 
to be of any great value. That, we would 
remark, depends mainly on his own quali- 
fications to profit from the opportunities 
he has enjoyed, and, if report speaks truly, 
the young Prince is quick to learn and 
slow to forget. He will secure the same 
sort and degree of insight into Oxford as 
he has into many other places. It would 
be affectation to say that he will become 
as well acqaainted with the University 
and its life as if he were a non-Royal 
Undergraduate. That is, in the nature of 
things, impossible. He will, we suppose, 
inscribe his name on the books of Christ 
Church, but he will not live in College, 
and he will not be in a position to select 
his own associates. Yet when he leaves 
the University he will carry away 
with him memories of dinner parties, 
at which heads of houses, academic and 
urban magnates, fellows, and tutors have 
predominated over guests who are in 
statu pupillari ; of some learned and of 
more purely fashionable conversation, of 
many gallops with foxhounds, of not a few 
rows on the river, of afternoons at Bul- 
lingdon or Cowley Marsh, and of picnics 
jn Nuneham Woods. University life must, 
in fact, be to a Royal Prince, who can at 
best only play at being an ordinary Under- 
graduate, not unlike what it is to a visitor 
at Commemoration time. The place will 
wear to him an aspect of perpetual holi- 
day. If his tastes are for books, he will 
þe able to indulge them : if they are for 
other things he will not be compelled to 
do violence to them. The Oxford of to- 
day, of which Prince Albert Victor will 
make the acquaintance, is different in 
almost every respect from that which was 
known to his father. It is now rather 
more than twenty years since the Prince 
of Wales was one of the alumni of the 
University. The Heir Apparent did not pro- 
bably carry away with him a more intimate 
knowledge of the true existence and ethos 
of Oxford than is likely to be acquired by 
his son. But the broad impressions which 
he derived of it will possess little in com- 
mon with those that will communicate 
themselves to the lad who in the ordinary 
course of events will some day be King of 
England. Christ Church itselfis not what 
jt was a couple of decades since. It is less 
of a luxurious academic lounge for young 
men of wealth, of pleasure, or of birth, and 
more a home, if not of study, of vigorous 
activity of some kind or other. The whole 
life of Oxford has become more tense and 
earnest; the means of communication 
between the city and the outer world have 
largely increased ; the points of contract 
between it and the rest of England have 
been multiplied. The Oxford of medizevalism 
has disappeared, and the modern Oxford 
has taken its place. A new University 
Commission has completed its work of 


transformation. There are fresh Pro- 
fessorships and Readerships. The Uni- 
versity has become a teaching as 


well as an examining body ; the old Col- 
legiate societies have been broken up 
by the limitation of “Prize Fellow- 
ships” to a seven years’ tenure, and 
by the innovation of the married ‘‘ Don; 

the High-street is connected with Somer 
Town by a tramway, and the parks are 
full of governesses, nursemaids, and peram- 
bulators. These things are only the out- 
ward and visible signs of a far greater re- 
volution which has been accomplished. In 
feelings, in ways of thought, and, to a 
large extent, in manner of life, resident 
Oxford is now little more than a reflection, 
and even a suburb, of London. Oxford 
Fellows, Tutors, and Lecturers live almost 
as much in Pall-mall and Piccadilly as 
they do under the shadow of the dome of 
the Bodleian. This change of régime is at 
once an advantage and a disadvantage to 
the University. On the one hand, the 
sympathy between Oxford and the outside 


a club in the modern sense of that term. 
Our whole existence, for better or for 
worse, has been entirely changed since the 
‘‘Pickwick Papers” wre first written. 
The present Christmas is ‘incomplete in 
many ways. There have been accidents 
and misfortunes. No one ean pretend to 
be thoroughly satisfied with the condition 
of affairs. At any moment a European 
war may break out. In Ireland we are 
only holding our own by the sternest and 
strongest proof of what can be done when 
a Government is obliged, in self-defence, 
to resort to extreme measures. Nor has 
the year been altogether prosperous. 
Every class of the community is com- 


world is closer than ever, and the famous 
city on the Isis is inthe enjoyment of a more 
cosmopolitan fame; on the other hand, 
Oxford has lost a great deal of her tradi- 
tional cachet, which we might-well wish to 
have seen preserved. In a well-known 
passage, written less than a quarter ofa 
century since, Mr. Matthew Arnold apos- 
trophised the University of which he is an 
ornament as the last lingering place of 
Mediævalism. This she can scarcely be 
considered at the present day—though, 
perhaps, for the sufficient reason that the 
genius of Mediavalism is extinct. When 
Dr. Arnold saw the first steam-engine 
which ever violated the classic -shades 


of Rugby, he remarked, ‘‘ It is a hideous | plaining. Trade is slack, business is bad, 
thing: but it is well, for its snortings toll | long acccounts are outstanding, there 
the death-knell of the Middle Ages.” | is a general stagnation. It is the 
Mediæval Oxford survived for more than | habit of an Englishman to balance 


his books towards the approach of Christ- 


twenty years this aggressive irruption of 
mas. The process this year can hardly 


the modern spirit in its most material 


shape ; but the limits of that survival have | have been a pleasant one. Almost 
been reached, and the modern spirit is | everywhere is the same story. Things 


have been unfortunate. Times have been 
hard. And the only thing to be done is to 
wait patiently for a change, and to hope 
that it may come quickly. Matters will be 
better with the new year; and we must 
forget the past, and look forward to such 
promise as lies in the future. For many 
of us Christmas will have but little of its 
time-honoured character. Landlords who 
are receiving no rent can hardly entertain 
their friends, or keep open house. Means 
which are now narrowed do not permit of 
festivity. Indeed, to tell the truth, the 
Christmas which is coming is not sucha 
one as Dickens would have cared for, or 
have welcomed. We must make the best 
of it, such as it is. But to pretend that it 
is a good, old-fashioned Christmas, of the 
good, old-fashioned type, would be simply 
to deceive our own souls. And yet our 
Christmas need not be in any way a 
season for regret. We can enjoy it in our 
own fashion, and as our circumstances 
permif. Old memories are to be recalled, 
old friends to be remembered, old associa- 
tions to be awakened. Any occasion is 
pleasant which brings friends and relations 
together. And, without affectation, 
Christmas is a time when the larger and 
more simple truths of the Christian faith 
come home to us. It is a time to forget 
and to forgive ; a time to think kindly of 
those who have passed away; to feel 
charitably towards those with whom we 
have differed; to put the best construction 
upon the acts of others; to blot out the 
memory of old disputes; to revive old 
friendships ; and generally to look at things 
from their best possible side. <A 
Christmas thus spent cannot but be a 
happy one. We may miss many of its old 
features—those on which Dickens so loved 
to dwell. There will be no frost and snow, 
no mail coaches, no skating, and no yule 
log. There will, possibly, be a less allow- 
ance than usual of turkeys, and collars of 
brawn, and hampers of good things. 
Straitened times cannot but make them- 
selves felt. But there need not be the less 
good-will, or the less happiness. We shall 
be sitting together waiting for the sunrise. 
The new year will soon be upon us. Itis 
full of hope and of promise. When things 
are at their worst, it is the one time of all 
to expect them to change for the better. 
And the Christmas of 1882 must be one in 
which we look to the future rather than to 
the past. It may well be that the years 
which have gone by have been somewhat 
too properous; that we have been to rich, 
and too self-contented. If so, we have 
had a sharp and severe lesson, and we 
shall be none the worse for it. As we to- 
morrow gather round our hearths, we 
shall do best to think of the work that 
lies before us to be done; of the kingdoms 
that are to be won; of the dragons that are 
to be killed; of the wastes that are to be 
reclaimed; of the names that are to be 
made. We can look forward into a time 
not yet arrived when our children will be 
thinking of us as we are now thinking of 
those who have passed away, and we can 


ubiquitously triumphant.—Standard. 


ee 


PROFESSOR PALMER’S MURDERERS. 


The Admiralty have received infor- 
mation which leaves little room for doubt 
that the murderers of Professor Palmer 
will be brought to justice. Captain Ste- 
phenson, whose ship has been cruising 
along the coast of the district in which 
Professor Palner and his companions met 
their fate, has obtained news of the cap- 
ture of the principal criminal, the actual 
assassin of Palmer and of another of the 
party. The Arab sheikh who is pledged to 
hunt down the murderers is confident that, 
although operations have been delayed by 
the rains which have enabled the Bedouins 
to show fight in the mountains, the whole 
ofthe guilty band will be in custody early 
in the new year. Colonel Warren, whose 
knowledge of the country and the people 
is beyond question, has undertaken to ex- 
amine the prisoners and to inquire into the 
circumstances of the crime. It is neces- 
sary that this investigation should be con- 
ducted in an impartial spirit. Deeply as 
the loss of a man so versatile and varied 
in his accomplishments as was Professor 
Palmer is to be deplored, generously as the 
State he nobly volunteered to risk his life in 
serving is bound to recognise his services and 
to honour hismemory it must not not be for- 
gotten that he and his comrades in a daring 
enterprise encountered risks of which they 
werenot unaware. Professor Palmer, Capt. 
Gill, and Lieutenant Charrington knew 
that they carried their lives in their hands 
when they entered upon their patriotic 
adventure. They engaged themselves not 
only in a war, but in a war carried on by 
semi-barbarous tribes. ‘lhe purchase of 
beasts of burden for the British army and 
the attempt to induce the Bedouins to 
maintain a sort of neutrality during the 
struggle in Egypt were blows struck at the 
position of Arabi. It was to be expected 
that efforts would be made to strike back 
again. The measure of guilt of the Be- 
douins implicated in the murder of Pro- 
fessor Palmer and his party depends mainly 
upon the facts to be ascertained by Colonel 
Warren. If the English adventurers had 
been merely attacked and had lost their 
lives in defending themselves against 
capture, it would be diflicult to treat their 
assailants as guilty of murder. But so far 
as we are yet acquainted with the facts of 
the case, it appeaas that Professor Palmer, 
at all events, was a prisoner when he was 
treacherously slain, and even the least 
civilised of Bedouins acknowledge that the 
killing of prisoners, recognised as such, is 
a grievous offence against the most ele- 
mentary laws of war.—Times. 


The Secretary of the Admiralty has ad- 
dressed the following communication to the 
Press :—A telegram has been received from 
Captain Stephenson, of H.M.S. Carysfort, 
dated the 20th of December, from Suez, 
stating that Shedide reports from desert that 
he has captured Ali Showeyer Terebin, who 


shot (Professor) Palmer, also Salim Abu 

Telhaida. (Colenel) Warren has left resolve that, in so far as in us lies, their 
for Nackl to examine these murderers; | road shall be made clear and their hands 
will be away some days; does not| strengthened to bear that burden of life 


think Shedide will get remainder of people 
for at least a fortnight, but will in time get 
all. Shedide has taken possession of all 
waters, but rains enabled Bedouins to show 
fight from mountains. Sheikhs of Terebin 
have bound themselves in writing to assist in 
capture of all implicated. 


which, heavy as it is, has yet its own 
pleasures and its own glimpses of happi- 
ness. —Observer. 
i Se ee 
EGYPT. 

The Cairo correspondent of the Times 
telegraphed on Sunday :— 

The Moniteur published to-day a decree 

whereby Arabi, Toulba, Abdelal, Mahmoud 
We | Sami, Ali Fehmi, and Yacoobh Sami are de- 
graded from all their titles, rank, and honours. 
This decree will be read publicly in their 
presence, as well as in the mosques. Another 
decree will be published to-morrow, dealing 
with the remaining criminals. Suleiman Sami 
and Moussa Akad will be exiled to Massowah, 
others will be condemned to various terms of 
imprisonment, others released upon heavy 
bail, and the rest amnestied. 
Systematic attempts are being made to bring 
the Khedive into contempt by telegraphing 
from this capital news not only without the 
smallest foundation, but the exact reverse of 
the fact. It has been stated that the Khedive 
accepted reluctantly the resignation of Riaz, 
because he wished to record his disapprobation 
of the verdict in Arabi’s trial. As a matter 
of fact, the resignation, though it had long 
been threatened, was a complete surprise. 
It was handed in by the Minister's son person- 
ally to the Khedive, who, instead of simply re- 
ceiving the document, at once accepted the re- 
sienation, though with natural expressions of 
regret. It was only when it was communi- 
cated to Sherif that he very properly stated 
that the Ministers must be consulted before its 
definite acceptance. The question as to the 
other Ministers retiring caused a delay of one 
day; after which it became a fait accompli. 
If, therefore, the Khedive committed any 
error at all, it was that of a too prompt 
acceptance. i 

Again, it is stated that an anti-English 
article in the native paper, the Watlan, was 
inspired from the Patan: The smallest 
knowledge of antecedent facts would have 
shown the absurdity of this idea; while the 
amusing perplexity of the Khedive at the 
time, when his libelled allies refused to allow 
him to crush the offending paper, was a 
matter of public remark, 

Bight hundred cavalry and four hundred 
infantry, forming part of the gendarmerie, 
were to-day passed in review before the 
Khedive by Baker Pacha. This first instal- 
ment of the new force presented a very satis- 
faciory appearance ; and, considering the 
short time during which the men have been 
enrolled, their smartness reflects the highest 
credit on Baker Pacha and Col. Synge. 

SER a ES 
NEWS FROM INDIA. 

The Calcutta correspondent of the Times 
telegraphed on Sunday :— 

At the latest meeting of the Indian Legis- 
lative Council, Mr. Hope moved that the re- 
port of the Select Committe on the Bill to 
amend the Deccan Agriculturists’ Relief Act, 
1879, be taken into consideration. He said 
that he did not think it was necessary to 
trouble the Council with any lengthy remarks 
at that time, as he had already on two pre- 
vious occasions given a somewhat full expla- 
nation of the objects which this Bill proposed 


CHRISTMAS, 1882. 

Christmas has again come round. 
are reminded of the fact by Christmas 
cards, Christmas numbers of illustrated 
papers, Christmas boxes of sweetmeats, 
Christmas hampers of game, and cases of 
wine, and other such sowvenirs of the see- 
son. The weather, it is true, has not ful- 
filled the expectations which we were 
justified in entertaining of it. It has been 
of a sloppy, foggy, and glutinous character. 
The pavements have been covered with a 
sludge of about the consistency of axle 
grease. The roadways have been ankle 
deep in mire. The air has been so thick 
with fog as to suggest the possibility of 
cutting a slice out of it with a knife 
sufficiently strong, and carrying the speci- 
men home for purposes of analysis and 
investigation. Twenty or thirty years ago 
the weather was somewhat more accus- 
tomed to follow the ordinary laws of na- 
ture. There was always snow at winter 
time, and a decent allowance of frost. 
Those who enjoyed skating could get it 
to their heart’s desire. The roads and 
pathways were frozen hard, and made 
walking pleasant. The air was fresh and 
crisp. Everybody seemed the better for 
the cold. It exercised a general influence. 
It made one think of cod-fish, and oysters 
in the barrel, and turkeys, and fat geese, 
and collars of brawn, and woodcock, 
and snipe, and other such Christmas dain- 
ties—trophies which every man who 
was not a confirmed misanthrope used 
to hang up in order that old customs 
might be religiously followed out, and old 
remembrances kept alive. No one, in those 
days, did anythiag at Christmas time. 
There were no letters; there were next to 
no newspapers; and people lived in a 
happy, dreamy, lotos-eating kind of state. 
To understand those times we must read 
the ‘‘ Pickwick Papers,” and endeavour to 
realise for ourselves the conditions of 
existence to which they point. It is not 
so many years since the ‘‘ Pickwick 
Papers ” were written, and yet all the cir- 
cumstances of life have changed. Mail 
coaches have disappeared. There are no 
more road-side inns or turnpike gates or 
post chaises. If we look through the 
“ Pickwick Papers” from cover to cover 
we shall find many allusions to brandy 
and water and to cigars and to the com- 
forts of road-side hostels. And we shall 
nowhere find allusion to a telegraphic 
message, or a daily paper, or a railway, or 


to secure, and he had subsequently also ex- 
plained the modifications which the Sclect 
Committee proposed to make. A complete 
statement of those modifications would be 
found in the report of the Select Committee, 
which was just printed, and he did not think 
that any speech of his would make more clear 
to the Council than that document did the 
changes which had been made in the Act, 
and the facts which had made those changes 
necessary. He would only say that the Com- 
mittee had done their best to give effect to 
the suggestions made by the local Govern- 
ment—which was to a great extent, in a local 
Bill of this nature, best qualified to decide on 
small details—and they had also given their 
most careful consideration to the whole of 
the suggestions contained in the communica- 
tions and memorials which had been received 
from the outside public. After certain 
amendments had been discussed, the Bill was 
passed. 

The very serious and important questions 
raised by the Bengal Rent Bill have excited a 
bitter controversy between the partisans of 
the zemindars and those of the ryots, and at 
the present time preoccupy public attention, 
to the complete exclusion of all other political 
measures. This state of things becomes at 
once intelligible when it is remembered that 
the population in India is almost entirely 
rural, and is dependent for subsistence and 
income, either mediately or immediately, 
upon the cultivation of the soil. Consequently, 
every suggestion for legislative interference 
with the existing rights of landed property 
sends an immediate sympathetic vibration 
throughout the whole social system, and is 
apt to excite expectations and_forebodings of 
a very disturbing character. This is true of 
India generally ; but it has especial signifi- 
cance in relation to Bengal, where a large 
proportion of the landholders have purchased 
their estates in the open market at exorbitant 
rates, npon a high calculation of price, based 
upon the implicit belief in the absolute and 
unchangeable character of the pledges con- 
tained in the provisions of the Permanent 
Settlement, and sanctioned with the of force a 
solemn convenant by the Government, ap- 
parently for the whole duration of the British 
rule. The Bill now under consideration is 
challenged by the zemindars as a very serious 
invasion of existing rights of property, and as 
direct and flagrant violation of the covenanted 
pledges of the Permanent Settlement. The 
issue raised is momentous, and has naturally 
excited a considerable amount of irritable 
susceptibility. 

Especial acerbity has, however, been lately 
imported into the controversy by the Minute 
which has been printed and circulated by the 
Secretary to the Government of India in the 
Home Department—who was formerly a 
member of the recent Commission. The 
writer professes to answer spome remarks of 
the Chief Justice of Bengal which I had 
occasion to mention in a former despatch, and 
at the same time secks to evade responsibility 
for his language by printing the words ‘* Not 
for publication” on the top of his minute. 
It is, however, on the face of it puerile for a 
salaried public official to attempt to contend 
that he is at liberty to publish by circulating 
it a document dealing with a question of 
public policy, and then to seal up Press com- 
ment and to avoid public criticism by so 
transparent a device. As a literary produc- 
tion, the minute, though ambitious in style, 
is of little or no value. It throws no new 
light of any importance upon the main ques- 
tions ‘t issue. The position of the writer, as 
one of the confidential secretaries of the 
Government, and the tone of the language in 
which the minute is couched alone entitle it 
to public notice, and explain the fecling of 
strong and unwonted indignation which its 
circulation has caused. The leading Cal- 
cutta journal styles it “ a scurrilous attack on 
the Chief Justice.” To be appreciated in its 
full significance, the document should be 
read in its integrity. I regret that from want 
of space I can only cull a few selected flowers 
of rhetoric from this choice garland of in- 
vective. 

Sir Richard Garth is twitted with being 
“an elderly London lawyer,” and is con- 
temptuously styled ‘‘ the Archangel of the 
Court.” He is further described as ‘‘ the 
practising barrister who, having a rotten case 
to defend and not being up in his brie’, has 
taken refuge in abuse of his opponents.” It 
is further stated that the Judges of his court 
will probably feel no more grateful to him for 
this his last contribution to the rent contro- 
versy in Bengal than they have already shown 
themselves with reference to his previous lu- 
cubrations on the same subject, and, more- 
over, that his views carried so little weight 
and deserved so little examination and con- 
sideration that his papers, out of merely for- 
mal respect to his office, had been filed with- 
out remark. To seek an analogy in England 
for this unjustifiable attack, we must endea- 
vour to conceive the state of public indigna- 
tion which would be aroused if the Ministry 
were to invite an expression of the views of 
the Chief Justice of England with reference to 
some important State matter, and after he had 
in compliance with the request expressed his 
views, he were then to be assailed by a 
subordinate Government ollicial with coarse 
and contumelious reproaches, and to be in- 
solently informed that the paper containing 
his views had been filed out of formal respect 
to his oflice, but that his views and opinions 
were entirely unworthy of investigation or 
serious consideration. 

—__-+—_—_<}—_—_———_- 

Turn New Roman CATHOLIG CATHEDRAL OF 
Wesruinsrer.—The Times says it would seem 
that there is at length some prospect of the 
erection of this long-contemplated edifice— 
one on which Cardinal Wiseman set his 
heart—being realized under his successor, 
Cardinal Manning. Itis only just and right, 
however, to say that when urged, on his ac- 
cession, to take steps for inaugurating such a 
work, Cardinal Manning steadily refused to 
do so, saying that he would be content with- 
out a sumptuous edifice of the kind as long 
as there was a want of schools to receive the 
little ones of his flock. Even this result he 
has not vet beheld, though year by year he is 
able to boast he has done something towards 
overtaking the deficiency. Some six or eight 
years ago, however, the site for the intended 
cathedral—about two acres and a_hali— 
between Vauxhall Bridge-road and Victoria- 
street, was purchased, with a view to future 
building operations; and Mr. Henry Clutton 
was even commissioned to make a design for 
a design for the cathedral, which was photo- 
graphed, and described at the time in the 
Times. But within the last few months it 
appears that a further step has been taken in 
the matter. Sir Tatton Sykes, of Sledmere, 
a wealthy Yorkshire squire, has been seeking 
to be received into the Roman communion, 
and has notified to Cardinal Manning his de- 
sire to mark his reception into the Church by 
the spontaneous offer to build the new West- 
minster Cathedral at his own cost ; and it is 
understood that he has chosen as his model 
the votive church of St, Saviour at Vienna, 
which has been erected recently to commem- 
orate the escape of the Emperor of Austria 
from an assassin’s hands. 

Mitirary Resources or Encuanp. — Major 
General Fielding presented prizes to the 5th 
Lancashire Artillery Volunteers in the Preston 
Public Hall. In the course of an address he 
referred to the late Egyptian war. He said 
that the short service system had never been 
properly carried out, and this was a most 
serious matter. When the Egyptian war 
commenced what was the reason why the first 
Army Corps could not be sent out? Because 
one-half of the men were too young. He 
gave itasan extraordinary fact that since arms 
of greater precision were introduced the 
number of killed and wounded in battles was 
less than formerly.—Mr. Ecroyd, M.P., spoke 
of the great importance a first-rate volunteer 
force was to the country, and said the more 
powerful it became the less would be the 
nucleus of our regular army, which would be 


one of the highest efficiency. 


CHRISTMAS AT THE PLAY. 
(FROM THE ‘‘ OBSERVER. ) 


The West End theatres which make any 
special change of programme for Christmas 
are this year somewhat less numerous than 
usual, The arrangement by which pantomime 
is prohibited at Covent Garden and the recent 
destruction of the Alhambra are partly 
responsible for this, though the promise of 
extravaganza on a most elaborate scale at 
Her Majesty's will to some extent cempensate 
lovers of speciacular novelty. But an excep- 
tionally large proportion of the theatres which 
would not in any case be likely to proffer 
pantomime is already provided with enter- 
taincments still in the full swing of popu- 
larity. Thus the demand to see Much Ado 
About Nothing continues as great as ever at 
the Lyccum, where good seats have to be 
booked not days but weeks beforehand. The 
St. James’s with /mpulse and the Court with 
Comrades are fortunate in having just secured 
two of the most interesting new productions 
set before the public for a long time—pro- 
ductions, moreover, which are eminently 
suited to the companies and audiences at the 
respective houses. The Vaudeville with a 
characteristic revival of standard comedy, the 
Princess’s and Adelphi with spirited melo- 
dramas, and the Criterion and Toole’s with 
laughter-moving farce or farcical comedy—all 


are unusually well supplied with pieces of | 


the kind for which their several classes of 
patrons look. Then, again, the theatres 
which depend more ór less upon music for 
their attraction are equally fortunate. 

Iolanthe at the Savoy, and Rip van Winkle at 
the Comedy are, as yet, in the early days of 
their popularity; so, too, at the Opera 
Comique is An Adamless Eden, whilst at the 
Strand and the Novelty Frolique and Melita 
seem to hold their own. At the Haymarket 
the promised revival of Caste is naturally 
deferred until after the bustle of Christmas is 
over, and The Yellow Dwarf at Her Majesty's 

is not to be presented until next Saturday. 

As to Sindbad at Drury Lane, as set forth 
by the children’s favourite dramatist, Mr. E. 

L. Blanchard, one or two notes may be made 
without unduly disclosing any of the secrets 
disclosed at Saturday’s dress rehearsal. First 
and foremost, then, though late in the piece, 
must be mentioned a grand procession of all 
the Kings and Queens of England from Wil- 
liam the Conqueror downwards, which is likely 
to eclipse every show of the kind hitherto at- 
tempted even on this roomy stage. Then, 
inasmuch as one of the dramatis persone is 
Kabol, son of the Khedive, opportunity is 
taken for elaborate illustration of Eastern life 
and scenery, including an Egyptian seaport 
and slave market, and the Palace at Cairo. 
The rivalry of Sindbad and the Egyptian 
Prince for the hand of the fair Fatinitza leads, 
of course, to the orthodox adventures on the 
part of the persecuted sailor, who, after being 
wrecked, climbs on what he believes to be an 
island, and finds himself taking up his quar- 
ters on the back of a whale. The represen- 
tatives of his friends and his foes are Miss 
Nellie Power and Miss Loseby, together with 
Messrs. Arthur Roberts, Nicholls, Fawn, 
Herbert Campbell, and H. Jackson, all of 
whom are established favourites. Sindbad 
has, therefore, the advantage of being acted 
with genuine spirit, as well as being mounted 
with all the skilful effect which Mr. Augustus 
Harris so liberally employs. From the enter- 
taining Old Drury Lane Annual, issued at the 
theatre, and made up of contributions from 
those connected with the production, we learn 
that Mr. E. L. Blanchard has been identified 
with thirty-two successive Drury Lane panto- 
mimes. Some amusing lines by Mr. A. Moore 
on the aspect of the “‘ front” of the house on 
the eventful night are personal without being 
offensive, and the Annual has several other 
features of interest. 

The Yellow Dwarf at Her Majesty’s, as pro- 
duced next Saturday by the Pandora manage- 
ment and troupe, is to be full of novelties, 
and in its general variety of effect is to re- 
semble one of the Féeries at the Chatelet. 
Amongst its prominent features will be most 
elaborate ballets, with Miles. Pertoldi and 
Rosa as premières danseuses. Enea, the 
Flying Fairy, will follow the performing ele- 
phants, Jock and Jenny—said to be wonder- 
fully trained—and the company will include 
Miss Emma Chambers and Mr, A. G. Vance. 
Something to suit tastes the most diverse 
scems to have been provided by Mr. Alfred 
Thompson, who is responsible for an under- 
taking which seems to be on a very large scale 
indeed. 

In selecting as the subject of the fifth of 
the series of Gaiety burlesque-dramas_ the 
story of Valentine and Orson, Mr. Robert 
Reece had before him an ample field for the 
exercise of his imagination, for the legend of 
the wild man of the wood is, apart from its 
main incident—the combat between Valentine 
and the wild man—singularly destitute of 
points which lend themselves to burlesque 
treatment. Judging, however, from the weak 
production of Saturday night the author con- 
tented himself with the story as he found it, 
and endeavoured to amuse his audience with 
a long string of songs and dances, interspersed 
with puns, good, bad, and sometimes very 
indifferent. In the rendition of the piece the 
honours, such as they were, fell chiefly to 
Miss E. Farren and Mr. Terry. Miss Farren, 
in several gorgeous dresses, sang, danced, 
and acted with her usual verve, and sang at 
least one song, ‘‘Ifshe told me to go to 
Jericho,” which seems sure to take the public 
ear. Mr. Terry delivered excruciating puns, 
and gave us one more of his illustrations of 
the mock heroic. Miss Kate Vaughan, as the 
princess, had little to do but dance and dis- 
play three examples of sumptuous dressing, 
and Mr. F. Wyatt depended chiefly upon his 
Vokes-like antics and dances for Valentine’s 
henchman, Hugo. The burlesque was re- 
ceived quietly throughout, but when the cur- 
tain fell the audience expressed some disap- 
poy This was partly due to the unusual 
previty of the performance, which occupied 
only two hours and a quarter—an opening 
farce being held over till Boxing Day. 

A pantomime played by children, or, as it 
is officially described, a juvenile extravaganza, 
has now become a recognised feature amongst 
Christmas entertainments. If children have a 
fitting place upon the stage at all, it is clearly 
in such productions as that tentatively set 
forth at the Avenue Theatre on Saturday 
afternoon. In the illustration of the story of 
Whittington and his Cat they find a task 
which they can well understand, and it would 
be the fault of the playwright if they found 
themselves seriously overweighted. No such 
blunder is made by the author of Whittington, 
Mr. A. Henry, whose only failing is his fancy 
for lines which, as spoken or sung by the 
small players, cannot be made to scan in any 
comfortable way. It would puzzle any 
speaker, whether old or young, to give 
rhythm to such a couplet as— 

“« Permit me here to plead our hero's cause, 

May Whittington and his Cat gain your applause.” 
This consideration, however, is of compara- 
tively slight consequence, since Mr. Henry 
atones for his doubtful rhymes and metre by 
his straightforward way of telling his story, and 
his judicious self-restraint in the matter of 
puns. 

The Surrey Theatre comes out this Christ- 

mas with a capital pantomime, full of mirth- 
provoking scenes such as cannot fail to draw 
large audiences of holiday folks. The first 
representation was given on Saturday night, 
and, as is often the case at these times, the 
curtain did not fall on the transformation 
scene till after midnight. The pantomime, as 
usual, appropriates and travesties portions 9 
the plots of. several of our time-honoure 
nursery tales, and is entitled Puss in Boots ; or, 
The Ogre, the Miller, the King of the Rats, 
The Pretty Princess and the Queen of the Cats. 
It is written by Messrs. G. Conquest and 
Henry Spry; the scenery has been produced 
by Messrs. Gwilt, Jolley, and Sayer, whose 
work merits much praise, and was warmly 
appreciated by the large audience on Satur- 
day evening- 
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This year's pantomime at the Crystal Pala®® 
has for its subject one of the best of all fairy* 
tales, that of The Forty Thieves. Tho story iS 
so treated, both musically by Mr. Osca? 
Barrett.and in other respects by Mr. Osman, 
as to make it a thoroughly suitable entertain- 
ment for the exceptionally large auditorium 
formed by enclosing the Central Transept of 
the Palace at Sydenham. It affords a series 
of highly effective spectacles which can be 
appreciated by the large number of visitors 
who cannot hope to catch all the dialogue. 
Prominent mention should be made of the 
Peri’s Happy Valley, where takes place a 
charming ballet called The Blossoming of the 
Flowers. Another capital scene is the Illu- 
minated Hall of the Zenanza, where occurs & 
Japanese lantern dance. The familiar story 
of Ganem and Morgiana, of Hassargc, Ali 
Baba, and Abdalla is presented with much 
vivacity by performers, amongst whom Miss 
Kate Sullivan, Miss M. A. Victor, and Mr. 
Aynsley Cook deserve special praise. These, 
together with Arthur Lloyd, Miss Kate King 
and others give all due spirit to the opening; 
whilst the subsequent harlequinade by the 
Martinetti troupe is the best, both in inven- 
tion and execution, that we have seen for a 
long time. Mr. Fenton’s scenery, and Mr. 
Valentine’s arrangement of the ballets help to 
ensure for The Forty Thieves every likeli- 
hood of lasting popularity with suburban 
playgoers. 

The management of the New Sadler’s Wells 
Theatre, anticipating Boxing Night, produced 
their Christmas piece on Saturday evening. 
The title given to the pantomime is Robinson 
Crusoe and Billy Taylor ; or, Harlequin Man 
Friday and the King of the Cannibal Islands. 
Long before the time fixed for the commence- 
ment of the entertainment the house was 
crowded. The interesting incidents in the 
life of the well-known Robinson Crusoe are 
treated with a good deal of literary skill by 
Messrs. George Thorne and F. Grove Palmer, 
and put on the stage in a manner highly 
creditable to the scenic artist and the stage 
resources of the establishment. A repre- 
sentation of the ‘“ Port of Hull” is very 
realistic. The transformation scene, arranged 
by Mr. Hemsley, entitled the Fairy’s Chase, is 
deserving of much praise. In fact, not for 
many years have such pretty scenic effects 
been produced on the boards of Sadler's 
Wells Theatre. 

The one serious theatrical production of 
Christmastide this year is that upon which 
Mrs. Bernard Beere ventured at the Globe on 
Saturday night; and this is avery serious 
work indeed. It is a version, by Mr. W. G. 
Wills, of Charlotte Bronté’s famous novel, 
Jane Eyre, a story which would in any case 
have been notable for its originality and com- 
plete unconventionality, but which was ale 
together marvellous as the creation of its 
authoress some forty years ago. In spite of 
its crudities of dramatic workmanship and its 
unequal representation, Jane Eyre was able 
on Saturday night to command a very kindly 
reception, and at its close Mr. Wills was 
loudly called for till he bowed from his box. 
The high-waisted dresses of the ladies and 
the costumes of the gentlemen indicate that 
the period of the story has been considerably 
antedated, and this arrangement gives scope 
for mounting the play after a very tasteful 
fashion. 
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THE HOUSE OF HAPSBURG. 


Telegraphing on Sunday night, the Vienna 

correspondent of the Standard says :—The 
promised visit of the Emperor to this capital 
on Tuesday, the 26th, is connected with an 
event of more than ordinary interest both to 
the Imperial family and to every loyal subject 
of the Austrian Crown. On Wednesday, 
December the 27th, his Majesty will receive 
numerous deputations and addresses of con« 
gratulation upon the Six Hundredth Annie 
versary of the accession of the House of 
Hapsburg over the original portion of its 
present dominions. I refer to the provinces 
of Upper and Lower Austria, Styria, Carinthia, 
and part of the Adriatic coast. It was on the 
27th of December, 1282, that Dukes Albrecht 
and Rodolph, sons of the German Emperor 
Rodolph I., were invested with these valuable 
Duchies, and it has been by successive ace 
cretions about the nucleus thus formed that 
the present powerful Empire of Austria has 
arisen. The line of Sovereigns thus founded 
derives its name, the House of Hapsburg, from 
a Swiss origin. The German Emperor just mens 
tioned, the father of the first Dukes of Austria, 
is commonly called Rodolph of Hapsburg, 
after his Castle of Hapsburg, or Habichis-burg, 
(i. e., Hawk’s Castle) in the Canton of Aargau, in 
Switzerland, These original provinces of the 
Austrian Empire had only a few years before 
been given by an English Prince, Richard of 
Cornwall, brother of Henry III., who for a 
time was acknowledged as Emperor of Ger- 
many, to Ottokar, King of Bohemia, and it was 
only after a desperate struggle with the latter 
notentate, culminating in the sanguinary 

attle of the Marchfeld, in 1278, that Ros 
dolph I. was able to regain possession of the 
yrovinces in question, and subsequently to 
estow them on his sons. At that period 
Bohemia and Hungary were both entirely ins 
dependent and powerful kingdoms, and it was 
in no small measure due to the, assistance 
rendered by the Hungarian King Ladislaus 
that Rodolph was able to recover his Austrian 
Duchies from the Bohemian King. Germany, 
after the death of Frederick II., the last 
Emperor of tho mighty House of Hohen- 
staufen, found a vigorous ruler in the person 
of Rodolph of Hapsburg. The news of his 
election to the Imperial dignity was brought 
to him while he was in the act of besieging 
Basle. Fritz of Hohenzollern, then Burgrave 
of Nuremberg, came at the head of a splendid 
procession of knights on horseback to deliver 
the message. He dismounted from his steed, 
knelt on one knee, and handed tothe astonished 
Count of Hapsburg the letter announcing ta 
him that he had been chosen to be future 
Emperor of Germany, J 

These events belong to the year 1273, 
Barely six hundred ‘years later, and much in 
the same way, in the Gallery at Versailles, a 
Prince of the House of Hohenzollern received 
the news that the Kings, Dukes, and Princes 
of Germany had unanimously elected him 
Emperor of the Fatherland.—The successors 
of the two sons of Rodolph I., who were in- 
vested with the Austrian provinces and are 
therefore to be considered as the founders of 
the House of Hapsburg in Austria, were for- 
tunate enough, by their matrimonial alliances, 
constantly to add to their possessions in ace 
cordance with the celebrated saying :— 
“ Alii bella gerunt tu felix Austria nube!” 

With the death of Charles VI. the family’ 
died out in its male line; but his daughter, 
Maria Theresa, by marrying Francis Duke of 
Loraine, founded the new Imperial House, 
the House that now reigns over Austria, And 
after six centuries of change we find the Hun- 
garians fellow-subjects with the Austrians of 
a Hapsburg Sovereign, while against all ex- 
ternal foes the formal ally of the Imperial 
House of Hapsburg is the new Hohenzollern 
Emperor of Germany. 
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SıNGULAR Accipent.—Shortly before ten 
o'clock on Saturday morning a singular acci« 
dent, happily unattended by personal injuries, 
occurred at the Waterloo terminus of the 
South Western Railway. As-the train which 
leaves Southampton at 6.55 a.m. was drawing 
alongside one of the main line platforms, a 
first-class carriage, situated about the middle 
of the train, suddenly, and without any previous 
warning. turned completely over on its side, 
tearing up the rails and temporarily bl 
the line. j was, aigan ty one 

assenger o carriage, and escaped 
Without hurt. : * 
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PRINCE KRAPOTKIN. 

The search among Prince Krapotkin’s 
papers has, it is stated, led to the dis- 
covery of documents comprising some of 
the highest personages in Russia, includ- 
ing members of the Imperial family. 
Prince Krapotkin, indeed, is a revolu- 
tionist of such distinguished rank that his 
arrest will be regarded for the moment as 
the most striking, if not the most impor- 
tant, incident in the struggle between the 
French Government and the Anarchists. 
In personal character he stands far above 
M. Rochefort, the most prominent, and 
perhaps the least scrupulous, of French 
Intransigeants, whilst, if he were dis- 
posed to rely on the prestige of birth, he 
would certainly have precedence of Herr 
von Vollmar, the Parliamentary apologist 
of the German Social Democrats. It is 
needless to say that he is an exile from 
his fatherland. There has, indeed, been 
more than once a question whether the re- 
sentment of the Russian autocracy would 
not attempt to follow him to the lands 
where he found asylum. But political per- 
secution and social ostracism have only 
fed the flame of his enthusiasm. 
In his wanderings hither and thither 
he has preached with all the ve- 
hemence, and we may even believe with 
the pure ardour of a Crusader, the Social 
War against Kings and Goveraments. At 
Geneva he .ound kindred spirits of all 
nations, and drew round him from afar the 
most fiery apostles of the doctrine of sub- 
version. But he discovered at last that 
there were limits even to the toleration 
which the Government of the Confedera- 
tion allows to the dreamers who became 
conspirators. The sanction which Prince 
Krapotkin gave by his words and writings 
to criminal modes of agitation, the direct 
incitements to civil war in other States of 
which he was guilty, compelled the Swiss 
authorities to expel him. By grace of the 
French Ministry he was permitted to find 
refuge in France, and for a time it was 
hoped that he would not abuse the hospi- 
tality accorded to him. But, if the charges 
on which he is to be tried are at all well 
founded, he has added to the offence of 
plotting against the peace of a foreign 
country that of gross ingratitude and deli- 
berate breach of faith. He is charged, 
according to the vague formula of the 
French law, with being a member of 
an Association composed of fo- 
reigners and citizens of the Re- 
public, whose object was to destroy 
the existing social state by means of 
assassination and pillage. But the second 
charge is at once more precise and more 
serious, for it is alleged that he was him- 
self the prime instigator and organiser of 
the Society in France, and that he had, in 
fact, come to Lyons to take part in secret 
meetings with a view to fomenting insur- 
rection. Revolution and its methods are 
the same all the world over. The agita- 
tors declare war against Governments, 
and then raise shrill cries of outraged 
right when Governments take precau- 
tionary or retaliatory measures. Prince 
Krapotkin’s house had been searched by 
the police a few days before he was him- 
self arrested. The journals which repre- 
sent his party then protested against this 
intrusion as a shameful infringement of 
domicile. Now that the police allege that 
the papers found during the visit of the 
gendarmes furnish them with ample ground 
for the accusations made against him, his 
friends ask us to believe that nothing in- 
criminating was really discovered, and 
that the charge is made only to give re- 
trospective justification to their vexatious 
inquisition. We shall certainly not as- 
sume that the French agents of repression 
were right in all they did; but we shall 
not disbelieve merely because Prince Kra- 
potkin’s sympathisers deny.—Standard. 

an sees 
AN ANTI-ENGLISH LEAGUE. 

Noting the formation of an Anti-English 
League in Paris, the Daily Telegraph 
says: — This remarkable movement 1s 
doubtless meant by its promoters to be 
taken seriously—as seriously as the agita- 
tion by a select body of Irish patriots en- 
gaged in the manufacture of frieze to 
punish the oppressing Saxon by using only 
Irish cloth and tabooing English goods. In 
other words, the entire business smacks 
strongly of the ‘‘ shop,” of patriotic pre- 
text to cloak purely selfish interests. The 
arguments used in favour of the League 
are a great deal too mercantile all through. 
We are told that French interests beyond 
sea are menaced everywhere by England, 
particularly in Egypt, Madagascar, on the 
Congo, and in Tonquin. “' Wherever 
France opens out a field for her commer- 
cial activity, she is met by the overt or 
secret hostility of England, who covets 
a universal monopoly.” She wants 
everything for herself, and grudges 
to France the smallest share of her 
colonial and maritime supremacy. Even 
the too-famous Cobden-Rouher Treaty of 
4860 was, we are angrily reminded, a 
fresh proof of the ingrained perfidy of Bri- 
tain. It was a‘ransaction all on one side, 
thanks to the frank nature of Napoleon III. 
and the all too confiding character of his 
simple-minded Minister. France ‘‘ opened 
alarge and generous market to English 
produce,” but England would not reci- 
procate, preferring to remain shut up 
within her barriers of notoriously hostile 
tariffs and trade exclusiveness. Warming 
to their theme after these instructive ren- 
derings of modern history, the Leaguers 
formulate their demands—the status quo 
in Egypt, energetic action in defence of 
French interests in the various regions 
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already named, the creation ofa subven- 
tioned trading fleet, which could be con- 
verted into war cruisers when wanted, the 
levying of differential home harbour dues, 
and a revision of the clauses in the Treaty 
of Paris which safeguard cargees in neutral 
vessels and forbid privateering. This 
very pleasant programme is, so to say, 
served up hot with appropriate reminders 
of old rivalries which had been effaced by 
time, but which are now revived in French 
hearts, and by appeals to all that is national 
and patriotic for support in the crisis. We 
greatly fear that if this movement is to be 
treatedinearnest it must be defined as‘ ‘of the 
shop, shoppy.” It has the true Protec- 
tionist flavour from beginning to end ; the 
voice may be that of the Milan Decree, but 
the hands are those of the cotton and 
woollen manufacturer, the ironfounder, 
and the bounty-fed shipowner. None but 
men nursed and swaddled in Protectionism 
could so exclusively look at one side of a 
question, and with such perfect uncon- 
sciousness falsify the facts of history. 
Who but an economic heresiarch of this 
type would regard the prodigious addition 
to the trade between France and England 
in the last twenty-two years as a sacrifice 
of the former for the benefit of the latter, 
as all gain to England, as a generous con- 
cession by France, without any reward or 
hope of it? The sages of this League 
profess to think that France by the ar- 
rangements of 1860 opened up a new 
market for English goods, but got nothing 
in return. Apparently they do not even 
yet know that all trade is an a‘air of bar- 
ter, and that Fr ice could not have taken 
such quantities o` her neighbour's products 
unless she had been able to pay for them 
by her own. And what of these return 
produets—what of the countless thou- 
sands of gallons of wine, the millions of 
poultry, the billions of eggs and potatoes, 
the piles of beet-root sugar, the heca- 
tombs of eattle, the masses of fruit, hops, 
grain? What, too, of the invasion of 
silks, which starved out the Spitalfields 
weaver, and of ribbons which beggared 
Coventry? The plain truth is that the un- 
exampled prosperity of the French agri- 
cultural population—that very population 
which the native manufacturer desires to 
keep as a preserve for easily bagging ex- 
tortionate profits to himself—is a direct 
result of the Treaty of 1860, which the 
scribes of the new born League have the 
audacity to call one sided—a mere 
“ plant” on the part of England, and a 
sacrifice into which France was tricked. 
It was this prosperity which paid the cost 
of the war of 1870-1 and bought out the 
Germans, whic 1 now enables the nation to 
carry a prodigious burden of rapidly 
augmented debt, and to bear with little ap- 
parent suffering as yet the shackles of a 
restrictive tariff. The Treaty of 1860, 
however, did something move. The 
organs of the ‘‘ League” insinuate that 
by that arrangement, while France adopted 
“the Free Trade theories of the Man- 
chester School,” England did not re- 
ciprocate, although she ‘‘implicitly” 
engaged todo so. It is painful to think 
that there is any class in France to which 
such absurdity as this can be addressed 
with any chance of acceptance. Com- 
mercial treaties, to begin with, have 
nothing to do with ‘‘ implicit ” engage- 
ments ; they constitute in themselves ex- 
plicit engagements, providing for definite 
modifications in a tariff or otherwise. The 
Treaty of 1860 was a simple bargain, a 
matter of give and take. So far from 
being an embodiment of Manchester 
theories, it was a deviation from the policy 
which said, ‘‘ Take care of the imports 
and the exports will take care of them- 
selves ”—a deviation admitted by Mr. 
Cobden to be inevitable, and lamented to 
this day by Earl Grey as a sad mistake. 
And not only did England give a full re- 
turn for the concessions made by France, 
but the return was so ample that we ac- 
tually earned the ill-will of other nations 
less favoured, and are suffering at this 
moment from these effects of the compact. 
By reducing to‘one-half the duties on 
French wine we sacrificed a great part of 
the prospective increase in our trade with 
Spain and Portugal, and our Treaty ar- 
rangements with the former nation stuck 
fast at that obstacle. Spain would not 
lower her duties on English manufactures 
unless we met her halfway by a reduction 
in our tariff on her wines, and from that we 
were precluded by our binding engage- 
ments with ‘‘generous” France. The 
proposals of the League for subventioned 
steamers, differential harbour dues, and a 
revision of the ‘Treaty of Paris, are 
also divertingly one-sided and illogical. 
Let the French Treasury—that is, the tax- 
paying public—pay heavy subsidies to pri- 
vate shipowners and give them a prac- 
tical monopoly of the French carrying 
trade—all for purely patrioticreasons. In 
other words, let the entire community be 
taxed twice over, first by the subvention 
directly, then indirectly by the heavier 
cost of all imports and exports, for the be- 
nefit of one class. It is odd that the ad- 
vocates of the League do not see how badly 
this part of their programme fits in with 
the proposal to revise the Treaty of Paris 
and sanction privateering. England has 
at present ten times as many trading ves- 
sels as France, and therefore gains most 
by the abolition of privateering. Granted; 
but in that blissful future desired by the 
League, when subventions at home and 
colonies abroad have redressed this mari- 
time inequality, how can it be the interest 
of France to have privateering renewed? 
What is the use of revising the Treaty of 
Paris in French interests if the precepts 
and practice of the triumphant League are 
to transfer international carrying trade 
from that ‘‘termagant of the seas,” Bri- 
tannia, and to cover the world with flo- 
tillas of French vessels which would be as 
open to the attacks of privateers as peace- 
ful ducks to the assaults of the predatory 
fox or the sharp-set hawk ? 
—————— 
MILITARY RIOTS. 

A serious riot took glace on Christmas day 
between the men of the Enniskillens and 
Buffs, quartered in Canterbury. Nearly 200 
men were for an hour engaged in a fierce 
encounter with belts and bayonets. Many 
were injured, and one man in the Enniskillens 
had his head laid opon. The riot was quelled 
by some non-commissioned officers rushing 
into the melée just as one excited fellow had 
gone to the assistance of his comrades with 
a fixed bayonet. Extra-guards were mounted, 
and all the men are confined to barracks. 

On Sunday night a riot, which at one time 
threatened to have serious consequences, oc- 
curred between civilians and soldiers at Den- 
mark-street, Limerick. The civilians attacked 
the military, and a free fight ensued, the sol- 
diers using their belts with effect. The 
number of civilians being increased, however, 
the military were badly ‘handled. Eventually 
the police came on the scene, dispersed the 
rioters, and restored order. 
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PUBLIC DEGRADATION OF THE 
EGYPTIAN PRISONERS. 
The Cairo correspondent of the Standard 
telegraphed on Monday night :— 


This afternoon, at half-past two, the seven , 


principal political prisoners were summoned 
to undergo public degradation. The prisoners 
all showed themselves extremely nervous, 
especially Toulba, who visibly shivered with 
fear. None of their English friends were 
present to reassure them andto convince them 
that they were not being led out for the last 
time, which more than one of them seemed to 
apprehend. Arabi, Mahmoud Sami, and 
Yacoub Sami were brought up in the first 
carriage, followed by Abdellal, Ali Fehmy, 
Toulba, and Mahmoud Fehmy in the second. 
They were escorted by mounted police with 
drawn swords. In spite of the exiweme 
secrecy observed, the inhabitants were grouped 
along the road, and a considerable crowd had 
gathered at the gates of the Kasr-el-nik Bar- 
racks. For the most part the onlookers pre- 
served the silence habitual to an Egyptian 
crowd. Here and there, however, there was 
a mu mur, ‘Cod he'p thee.” In the third— 
the innermost—court of the Barracks, drawn 
up in columns on the right, were the new 
Gendarmerie. On the left were the regular 
Infantry. Almost the whole of the existing 
armed force in Egypt, except the Cavalry, 
may be said to have been present. 

A few English officers, accompanied by 
Consul Moore, as the representative of Lord 
Dufferin, were grouped in the court. The 
galleries of the first floor barracks were filled 
with British officers with a few ladies. Im- 
mediately upon their arrival the Prisone:s 
were led inio the open space between the 
columns of troops, and a ring was formed 
round them, the subordinate officers carrying 
naked swords. The Under Secrstary of 
State for War then advanced, and, after 
calling out the names of the Prisoners, read 
aloud the Khedivial Decree, that their rank 
and decor: tions of every kind should be taken 
from them, and their names erased in perpe- 
tuity from the Egyptian Army List. It was 
added that these decorations should be 
delivered immediately to the police. Mah- 
moud Sami alone answered in acquiescence. 
The officers then led the troopers in the 
cry, “Long live our Khedive,” thrice re- 
pose: alterwhich the ring was broken. The 
*risoners were then led back to the carriages, 
at the steps of which an Egyptian major took 
the opportunity of remarking to them that 
they had ruined Esypt, and ought to have 
had their throats cut. Apart from this indi- 
vidual instance, no insult was offsred to the 
Prisoners, nor was any evidence of hostile 
feeling given. Asa quarter-past three this 
last act of the Egyptian Revolutionary drama 
closed with a march past, the troops playing 
the Khedivial anthem. The Prisoners ap- 
peared to feel the manner of the dezradation 
more than the actual deprivation which they 
suffered. They protested, nevertheless, 
against the assumption by the Khedive of the 
power to divest them of decorations conferred 


by the Sultan. 
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COURT AND FASHIONABLE NEWS. 
Osnorne, Monpay. 

The Queen and the Royal Family and the 
Royal Household attended Divine service 
at Osborne yesterday. The Rev. Canon 
Prothero ofliciated and preached the sermon. 
The Rev. Canon Prothero had the honour of 
being included in her Majesty’s dinner party 
yesterday. 

The Prince and Princess of Wales accom 
vanied by Princes Albert Victor and George, 
Soarele d Louise, Victoria, and Maud, and 
attended by the Ladies and Gentlemen of the 
Household in Waiting, were present on 
Monday morning at Divine service in Sand- 
ringham Parish Church. The service was 
conducted by the Rev. F. Hervey, M.A., 
rector, Domestic Chaplain to the Prince of 
Wales, and Chaplain to the Queen, assisted 
by the Rev. J. N. Dalton, M.A., tutor to the 
young Princes. 

The Duke and Duchess of Abercorn are 
surrounded by a family party at Baron’s Court 
for Christmas. 

The Duke and Duchess of Roxburghe and 
family are spending Christmas at Floors 
Castle. The Dowager Duchess is at Brox- 
mouth. 

Lady Charles Wellesley ,who has been indis- 
posed at her seat Conholt Park, Andover, is 
now much better and on a fair way to speedy 
restoration to health. 

Mr. and Lady Agnes Scott have arrived at 
Boothby Hall, Grantham, for the winter, and 
have been entertaining last week for shooting, 
Lord and Lady Glamis, Hon. C. and Mrs. 
Bamphylde, Hon. W. Ponsonby, Mr. W. 
Vavasour, Mr. St. John Gore, 5th Dragoon 
Guards, the Misses Welby, Miss Butler- 
Stoney, Mr. R. A. Brown, and Mr. Godfrey 
Power. 
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Tue Decuria CONSUMPTION OF ALCOHOL. 
—Traces of the progress of the temperance 
movement may be seen in the records of home 
consumption of wines, spirits, and beer this 
year. Enthusiastic supporters of the move- 
ment have been disposing of their wine 
cellars, and while the consumption of spirits 
has distinctly fallen off this year, the increase 
in the quantity of beer charged with Excise 
duty is small, when the steady growth of po- 
pulation is taken into account. Moreover, 
the beer duty is too new, having begun to 
operate in October, 1880, to allow a proper 
comparison over years. From the following 
comparison it may be learnt that the con- 
sumption of imported wire is nearly 8 per 
cent. less thisyear than last, and 9 per cent. 
less than in 1880; in imported spirits the 
decline is at the rate of 1% per cent. on last 
year; in home-made spirits, for which the 
returns are only made up for nine months, 
the decrease is 1 per cent. The following 
tabulation of these results is from official 
data :— 

Home Consumption. 
Wine (for eleven 1830. 1881. 1882. 

months), gallons 14,597,000 14,389,000 13,309,000 
Spirits, for (same 

period), gallons 7,507,000 
Spirits, home (9 
months), gallons 19,856,000 20,194,000 20,189,000 
Beer charged with 
duty (do.), barrels — 20,185,000 20,565,000 
Allowing for increase of population, the rate 
of decrease in the home consumption of pgs 
tuous liquors is very distinct indeed. It is 
aiso interesting to observe the remarkable 
growth of the consumption of tea at the same 
time. So far this year, compared with last, 
the growth has been at the rate of 3 per cent. ; 
in cocoa it is 8 per cent. Were there any 
means of getting at the quantity of aerated 
waters consumed in place of alcohol similar 
results would no doubt appear. The figures 
available are these :— 

Home CONSUMPTION. 
1880. 1881. 


7,364,000 7,289,000 


1882. 
Tea (cleven a 
months),lbs. 146,886,000 148,308,000 152,797,000 


Cocoa 
period), Ibs. 9,863,000 10,278,000 11,113,000 


The foregoing comparisons further help to 
strengthen the conviction that, happily, the 
will, not the power, to consume s irituous 
liquors is rak gas in this country. From the 
standpoint of the mere financier it is satisfac- 
tory to find evidence that the diminished 
popular expenditure on alcohol does not im- 
ply a diminished spending power or a feebler 
tax-bearing power on the part of the nation. 


Sır Herverr Macpuerson.—On Saturday, 
Sir Herbert Macpherson, V.C., K.C.B., com- 
mander of the Indian Contingent in Egypt, 
was presented with the freedom of Nairn, at 
the academy of which town he was educated. 
The Provost made the presentation, and Ge- 
neral Macpherson, in reply, paid a high com- 
pliment to the Indian troops, likening the 
Ghoorkas to some of the Scotch regiments, 
having little bodies but big hearts. The In- 
dian army was never better fitted to maintain 
the prestige of the Empire. After the cere- 
mony the General was entertained at a 


banquet. 


(same 


CHRISTMAS IN THE PROVINCES. 


Atpersuor.—Christmas Day was celebrated 
by the different regiments of cavalry and in- 
fantry, batteries of artillery, troops and com- 
panies of the Royal Engineers, Commissariat 
and Transport Corps, and the Army Hospital 
Cor- , in a joyous and festive manner. Com- 
mandine officers authorised the issue of 
donations from the regimental canteen to- 
wards the providing of Christmas cheer for 
their men in the shape of good substantial 
dinners, with a celle tA proportion of the 
usual accompaniments. In numerous in- 
stances, more particularly among the cavalry, 
these donations were supplemented by liberal 
contributions from the officers themselves. At 
dinner-time, the commanding officers, with 
the troop and company officers, visited the 
barrack-rooms, which we.e tastefully deco- 
rated with evergreens, etc., and were re- 
ceived with hearty cheers by ‘heir men. 
Major-General Fitz Wygram, commanding the 
Cavalry Brigade, gave several valuable moncy 
prizes for the best decorated barrack-rooms, 
and these were v:siied by himself and Lady 
Fitz Wyzram in the course of the afternoon. 
Th oaghout the camp all appeared thoroughly 
to enjoy themselv~ `. 

3niprorp.—The day has been wet and 
foggy, rendering outdoor enioyment impos- 
sible. In the morning the mayor, Alderman 
F, Prieseman, provided breakfast for 1,200 
poor persons at the Technical School. His 
worship also breakfasted the inmates of the 
two model lodzing-houses, provided dinner at 
the workhouse and three hospitals, gave £100 
to the Infirmary, and distributed a like sum 
among o her medical charities. 

Curster.—The weather has been wretched, 
rain having fallen in torrents since daybrerk. 
The atmosphere was foggy and leaden in ap- 
pearance, and the prospects outdoor were ab- 
solutely depressing. It is scarcely an exag- 
geration to describe Christmas Day as the 
most dismal experienced here this year. The 
few parties of waits who ventured out were 
drenched to the skin. The town has been 
very quict all day. 

Kinkwatt.—Frost has made the streets and 
roads here as smooth as glass, and the cold is 
most intense. To-day was held as a holiday 
in honour of Christmas. Service was held in 
the Episcopal Church. The annual football 
match was, as usual, played in the street. 

Newsury.—On Christmas morning the 
mayor gave a breakfast at the Council Cham- 
ber, the guests including the clergy and Non- 
conformist ministers, the corporation, the 

rincipal borough officials, and the Volunteer 
‘ire Brigade. The mayor (who is a Non- 
conformist), accompanied by his guests, sub- 
sequently walked in procession to the parish 
church and attended Divine service. The 
weather was wet and dull. 

Oxrorp.—The annual Christmas ceremony 
connected with the serving up of the boar's 
head at Queen’s College was witnessed by a 
very large number of citizens. The ancient 
customs were observed. The solo portion of 
the song was taken by the Rev. G. F. Lovell, 
vice-principal of St. Hdmund Hall. The head, 
which was supplied by the college manciple, 
weighed 651b. 

SHEERNESS.—Christmas day was observed 
in Sheerness Garrison with great rejoicings. 
Early in the morning the troops attended 
Divine service in St. Paul's Church, and the 
remainder of the day was given over to fes- 
tivity. The usual substantial Christmas fare 
of roast beef and plum-pudding was supplied 
to the troops, and an allowance from the 
canteen funds furnished the means of provi- 
ding for many extra delicacies. The soldiers 
have decorated their rooms with flags, ever- 
greens, etc., ina most elaborate and artistic 
style. In the Royal Naval Barracks Christmas 
was celebrated in the hearty fashion peculiar 
to Jack Tars, whose spirits were not to be 
damped by the rain aad the boisterous winds 
outside. ‘Both in the barracks and on board 
the ships in harbour the rations were in keep- 
ing with the festive season. Services were 
held at the various places of worship in the 
morning. 

Winpsor. — The weather was dull and 
showery, and asa consequence the streets 

resented a quiet appearance. At St. George’s 
Chapel the Rev. Canon Boyd Carpenter 
preached the morning sermon in the nave, 
the Duke and Duchess of Connaught and 
Princess Christian being present. In the 
afternoon most of the churches and chapels in 
Windsor, Eton, and the district had good 
congregations. 
———— oo 


BOXING DAY. 


“Take that, Job, you villain!” Was ‘‘ that” 
a good sound box on the ear ? What, in fact, 
was it that the unsurpassable rogue in the 
mulberry-coloured livery was requested by 
Mr. Pickwick to “take?” Something which, 
according to the biographer of that forgiving 
and thoroughly soft-hearted philosopher, 
clinked pleasantly as it slipped into Joe 
Trotter's outstretched palm, and brought 
tears—real ones this time—of gratitude and 
penitence into his eyes. Now if it were prac- 
ticable for even such thorough-paced scamps 
as Mr. Jingle and his devoted servitor to be 
brought round and subdued by the potent 
force of generosity, applied just at the right 
moment, there must be few, ifany, individuals 
in real life whose hearts would fail to expand 
under the enormously awakening influence of 
a seasonable ‘‘ Tip.” Liberality, which is a 
virtue under all circumstances and at all sea- 
sons of the year, becomes almost a duty at 
such a time as the present. The man who 
never gives a Christmas box, more par- 
ticularly on Boxing Day itself, is fit for 
treasons, stratagems, and spoils. He deserves 
to have, and probably has, bad servants, in- 
attentive waiters, disobliging postmen, and 
scandalously irregular bakers, butchers, 
and candlestick-makers. Boxing Day needs 
no etymologist to inform us of the origin of 
the time-honoured word. It is obviously the 
day on which “boxes” are given. And 
what are ‘‘ boxes?” They are not the four- 
cornered wooden contrivances which usually 
usurp the title. They are, at this season of 
the year, usually round instead of square, and 
are made of various precious metals, but those 
which are composed of gold or silver are he'd 
in most estimation by the recipients. To-day, 
it need hardly be remarked, is the sacred 
season for dispensing small gratuities to those 
whose services throughout the yearhave gone 
unrequited except by payments which are 
strictly legal and necessary. The postman 
and the turncock both expect to be ‘* remem- 
bered” in virtue of the usual public services 
which they perform; while the butcher and 
the baker's bors hope to be pleasantly re- 
warded for their more or less punctual de- 
livery of the meat and the bread. If their 
claims are disputed the householder is con- 
sidered nothing better than a churl. But, as 
a general rule, the British paterfamilias un- 
clasps his purse-strings like a man at Christ- 
mas time, and makes no ridiculous 
fuss about whether or not there is 
any strictly moral claim upon his genc- 
rosity. Undoubtedly the useful distribution 
of our letters and cards does deserve 
a little ‘‘douceur” over and above that which 
he is enabled to draw from the public coffers ; 
for the Christmas and New York mementoes 
with which his bag is packed full make this 
season one of the busiest and most toilsome 
in all the twelve months. In the country dis- 
tricts, where postmen have to walk miles and 
miles on their rounds, the burden of conveying 
bales of cards and heaps of cardboard boxes 
containing Christmas presents is truly one that 
needs a stout back and a willing heart in 
towns, and in the Metropolis especially, the 
peripatetic emissary of the Postmaster Ge- 
neral finds Christmas time no season of re- 
pose. Therefore, nobody should grumble 
over the postman’s petition for a gratuity, and 
as a matter of fact hardly anybody does 
grumble. As for the turncock, his claims are 
less powerful, and besides we have all to pay 
heavy water-rates ; but in virtue of the utility 
of his calling, we are apt to relax a little of 
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the sternness with which, on ordinary occa- 
sions, his coy advances would be received. 
The emissaries of the butcher, the baker, and 
the greengrocer, and other commercial func- 
tionaries, belong to a different category; but 
if we did not reward them, perchance the 
family joint would contract an evil habit of 
turning up too late to be properly cooked for 
dinner, or the household loaf might not be 
forthcoming when wanted; so prudence 
whispers to give, even if native generosity 
does not prompt us to voluntary distribution 
of backsheesh. 

While merriment and feasting are going on 
upon Christmas Day, and plum-pudding and 
roast turkey are making the board to “ groan,” 
there is one individual whom stern and 
solemn duty forbids to join in these festive de- 
monstrations. His foot is on his native pave- 
ment and his eye at the keyhole of the front 
door, or looking furtively through the area 
railings where thieves may be supposed to 
lurk. We allude to the policeman, who is 
not allowed to ask for Christmas-boxes, but 
who really deserves such a guerdon a great 
deal beiter than many of those who actually 
receive it. His chief claim upon our con- 
sideration is founded on the fact that he 
keeps burglars, as a rule, away from the es- 
tablishment, and that he protects the way- 
farer from assault and robbery in the public 
streets. Should the enterprising depredator 
choose Christmas Day on which to prospect 
our back premises with a view to plunder, 
the custodian of the law is, or ought to be, 
perennially at hand to knock him down, or 
take him up, or perhaps to combine both 
operations and carry him off in triumph to 
the police-station. It isthe fate of the police- 
man to be a Peri outside the gates of the 
domestic Paradise on many occasions when 
mirth and feasting go on inside; and without 
his watchful care, at times liable to intermis- 
sion, where would the security of our Yule 
tide gatherings be ? The generous soul of the 
householder will probably warm with a feeling 
of gratitude to the constable on beat in front 
of his domicile, and if a stray shilling should, 
perchance, find its way now and then into his 
unsoliciting palm, who will say that the rules 
of his service have been grossly violated? In 
truth there is a vast amount of solid benefit 
in the good old custom of Christmas gratui- 
ties. To begin with, it is a recognised feature 
of English iife, and old customs should be 
kept up and honoured if only because there 
are so few that still remain to us from the 
past. Asa type or symbol of goodwill, the 
Christmas-box is an invaluable institution, 
and blesses ‘‘ him that gives” quite as much 
as “him that takes.” ‘‘ Tipping” is a na- 
tional habit, against which rules and regula- 
tions and pricipalities and powers strive in 
vain. Railway bye-laws quite uselessly at- 
tempt to keep the furtive sixpence out of the 
porter’s hand; indeed stern directors and 
active traflic managers themselves have 
been known to indulge in such gene- 
rosity—of course on other lines than 
their own. Grumblers may protest, 
but they are as bad offenders as the 
rest, and “tip” recklessly if there arises 
pressing occasion. If this results in the 
neglect of the poorer railway passenger, who 
cannot be so free with his or her sixpences, 
it is undoubtedly so far objectionable ; but, 
as a matter of fact, there are generally plenty 
of persons who attend to all comers on a 
railway platform, and no porter knows before- 
hand whether he will or will not be sent 
empty away. However, Christmas-boxes 
stand on a different footing from the “ tips” 
bestowed on guards and others at railway 
stations. They depend for their existence on 
the universal spirit of benevolence and charity 
supposed to be diffused by the influences of 
the season ; and they possess the undeniable 
advantage that with the help of these modest 
offerings the army of the ‘‘ tipped” can and 
do enjoy themselves in an unwonted manner 
at Christmas-time, by thronging our theatres 
and other places of popular resort, or taking 
trips to visit friends, or giving their families 
good, substantial rations of unusually excel- 
lent and nutritious food. 

Profound obscurity covers the origin of 
“Boxing Day,” and if we go far enough back 
in our attempts to discover its source we are 
landed unexpectedly in heathen times and the 
old Roman ‘ Saturnalia.” Even the stern 
and ancient Latin did not disdain to give, and 
still less to receive, presents, about the end 
of the year; but the modern custom, like most 
of those connected with giving, appears to 
have sprung out of the bosom of Mother 
Church. Money may possibly—as we are 
told—have been accumulated by individuals 
in “boxes” to give to the priests, so that the 
ecclesiastics might ‘‘ forgive the people the 
debaucheries of the time ;” but nobody knows 
paa whether this derivation of Christmas- 
boxes is not merely an ingenious fiction got 
up to suit the name. Whatever the origin of 
the old English habit, that custom, with all 
its cheerful surroundings, remains to us a 
relic from our forefathers. When Christmas 
time ceases to be reverenced, then perhaps 
the Christmas-box will become a thing of the 

ast and a mere shadow of its former self. 
3ut the sixpence or the thimble inside the 
plum-pudding, and the sprig of holly on the 
top, are not more universally followed observ- 
ances than is this of bestowing of our plenty 
or our poverty on the harmless necessary 
caterers for our diurnal comforts and necessi- 
ties. May Boxing Day, therefore, ‘‘ never be 
forgot!” Let Christmas-boxes flourish ex- 
ceedingly, and let the many ills of life con- 
tinue to be softened and mellowed for us at 
this season by the gold or silver ointment of 
ungrudging liberality.—Daitly Telegraph. 
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RURAL CHRISTMASTIDE. 

Our rural observances of Christmastide are 
considerably interfered with when Christmas 
Eve falls on Sunday. In many of the farm- 
houses it is usually the custom, on the night 
of the 24th December, to burn the ashen fagot 
and oaken log on the wide hearth, and hold 
preliminary festival in the great kitchen, Pails 
of cider are rarged upon the stone floor in 
continual simmer, mulled elder wine is handed 
about, and there is a good deal of kissing 
under the mistletoe between persons who like, 
or are required by parental authority, to be 
at their own family gatherings on Christmas 
Day. The young people, therefore, suffer 
from the virtual obliteration of the opportunity. 
Christmas Eve in one of our typical upland 
farm-houses is a charming thing to see. 


Flat on the hearth the glowing embers lie, 
And flames reflected dance in every eye ; 
There, the long billet, foreed at last to bend, 
While frothing sap gushes at either end, 
Throws round its welcome heat; the ploughman 
smiles, 
And oft the joke runs hard on sheepish Giles, 
Who sits, joint tenant of the corner stool ; 
The converse sharing, though in duty’s school ; 
For now attentively ‘tis his to bear 
Interrogations from the master’s chair. 


Bloomfield’s picture still holds good with us, 
though it must be confessed only in rare ex- 
amples, where the farmer of the old school 
remains in possession, keeping up the vener- 
able customs to the last. 

Spite of the fanciful notions of writers and 
artists, moderately open weather at this time 
is not at all unseasonable. Very few Christ- 
mases have, say during the last twenty years, 
come with frost and snow. Winter may 
appear early once upon a time, as it did in 
1879 ; but your downright hard weather gene- 
rally sets in, as in 1880, after the turn of the 
year. It is a common error also to suppose 
that a green Christmas makes a fat church- 
yard. Green weather is the rule in this 
climate, and we are used to it, especially 
with the out-of-door life of the rural districts. 
Hard roads, sparkling frost on the hedges, 
smoke ascending, blue and straight, into the 
clear air, and ice onthe ponds, make Christmas 
doubly Christmas in the country. Better that 
guests should arrive wreathed with snow, and 
with numbed toes and fingers, than depre 
with drizzle and covered with mud, as is un- 
doubtedly the rule in modern times. But at 
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this moment the lawn and fields are powdered 
with diamond hoar, and the sun is makin 
the landscape glitter. The frost is light, an 
of the kind which, so the old folks say, en- 
sures a downfall within three days; and the 
wind seems to hold in a quarter famous for 
snow. Yet a few hours may spoil the bright 
promise of the moment. 

It is in rural England, if anywhere, that we 
must look for an old-fashioned celebration of 
Christmastide. I employ the doubtful words 
‘if anywhere” because, with the advance of 
railways—branch lines here, loop lines there, 
—extensions everywhere—rural England is 
becoming rapidly circumscribed, and, in my 
experience, nothing is so fatal to ancient 
homely customs as the new ideas which are 
brought by railway communication. Our 
village is, fortunately, too insignificant of 
itself to have attracted the active attention of 
the railway companies, though, alas! in the 
autumn the ominous surveyor and his men 
were taking sights in the neighbourhood. 
Perhaps it is to our humble circumstances as 
a community, and our out-of-the-way position, 
that we have so far preserved our Christmas 
fashions to all intents and purposes as our 
forefathers knew them; while in the market 
town, not more than five miles off as the crow 
flies (though as a matter of fact I never yet 
knew a crow fly a fifth part of a mile in a 
straight line), such customs have died out. 
If Christmastide is not, in its historical 
traditions, very closely connected with the 
Church, it is wrongly named. Thus, while in 
London town Christmas is chiefly important 
because of pantomime and general holiday 
and confusion of parcel delivery and excur- 
sion train, in the country it still has the 
old parish church for its centre. Our church 
is grey and square-towered, and outside of its 
dark, damp, roomy belfry the ivy clusters 
thick. Thativy is profusely berried just at 
present, and only last week I surprised a 
wood-pigeon raiding upon the fruit. Just 
then a clang of bells resounded, affrighting 
from the shelter of the leaves a couple of 
blackbirds, some sparrows, and an odd thrush 
orso. This was probably their first taste of 
Christmas, for the clang produced by the 
simultaneous striking of three bells was 
caused by some of the ringers, who thus 
from the country around called their 
brethren to practise the chimes. Christmas- 
tide is the special holiday of the ringers. At 
odd times during the year we have had the 
benefit of their services, as when the gallant 
captain came home, arm in sling, from the 
Egyptian war, or when, in leafy June, the 
daughter of one of our squires preferred mar- 
riage in the familiar church to a demonstra- 
tion in Hanover-square. But the ringers 
obtain their reward at Christmas, and we 
have, in return, merry peals from the belfry 
on Christmas Eve and Christmas morning, and 
such a ringing out of the Old and ringing in 
of the New Year as no other midnight of the 
three hundred and sixty-five would allow. We 
could not dispense with these bells. For 
miles round the eight metal tongues, speaking 
clear, melodiously, and regularly (when the 
ringers are in full swing), up and down the 
octave, waken memories worth awakening, 
even if they are sad. Up the valley, where 
the farther homesteads lie, the sound, should 
the breeze die away, becomes fainter, and for 
a few moments seems to have ceased alto- 
gether ; but the maids looking out of the 
dairy door, or the men pausing in the rick- 
yard, wait awhile, knowing full well that 
presently the sweet chime will swell into 
musical volume again, mellowed and sooth- 
ing. The whole country-side certainly ex- 
pects the ringers to do their duty at Christ- 
mastide, shirk it at other seasons as they may. 

Our village preparations for this festival 
are simple enough, and they are mostly based 
upon the beautiful tradition of peace and 
goodwill. Shrovetide has its passing pan- 
cakes, Eastertide its quiet cessation from 
work on Good Friday, and Whitsuntide its 
club feasts and school treats, Christmas 
brings its gifts. In a rural nook like ours, 
where there is a great lord of the manor, and 
a cluster of small parishes around, the hopes 
less poety of the English labourer is forced 
painfully upon us at this season. For the 
sake of a small dole, men and women descend 
to tricks and meannesses only to be explained 
by the system of abject servitude from which 
their class is not yet disenthralled. While the 
ringers affrighting the wood-pigeon and the 
smaller birds from the ivy the other day there 
was, as I happen to know, a band of ladies 
in the vicarage parlour making warm under- 
clothing and labelling blankets for the poor. 
Our Christmastide charities also include 
gifts of coal, and perhaps bread and beef, to 
widows or aged couples under certain condi« 
tions. To qualify themselves for these 
things—of the highest importance to the ree 
cipients—the poor souls, many of them, 
cringe, assume virtues they assuredly have not, 
become for weeksand months beforehand de- 
vout attendants at church, and display an 
amount of strategy astonishing to observe. 
Take a somewhat amusing instance of the 
hold this Christmastide dispensing of 
benefits has upon people. In that market 
town to which reference has been made above, 
the grocers are in the habit of giving trifling 
presents to regular customers ; and there are 
women in our village who tramp in company 
five miles there and five miles back every 
Saturday afternoon during November and Des 
cember for the sake of the half-pound of 
raisins, half-pound of currants, and two 
ounces of candied peel to which their modest 
weekly purchases are supposed to entitle them 
at Christmas. Up at the Manor House lodge 
there is a Christmas morning largesse which 
has been bestowed from time immemorial. 
Certainly during the whole of the present 
century it has been observed. Originally 
any poor child applying at the gates received 
four brand-new farthings. For fifty years, 
however, the benefaction has been four penny 

ieces fresh from the Mint, and the line is no 
onger drawn at children. To numbers, there- 
fore, this acquisition of the third part of a 
shilling has become the great event of the 
year. Long before daybreak we can hear the 
horns of the lads as they deploy, blowing and 
shouting, from the lanes, in groups, into the 
highway leading to the lodge, many of them 
having walked miles in the dark for the 
purpose. 

The waits, too, we still have with us. Two 
or three of them are getting wheezy now. 
They have faithfully gone the rounds for half 
a century, but they decline to be shelved, and 
in the still night, raising your head from the 
soft pillow to listen, you may detect the 
cobbler’s cracked treble, and the baker man’s 
saw-sharpening bass, even a bar or more 
behind the rest. The sexton’s bass viol is as 
prominent as it was five-and-twenty years 
ago, and he still applies the rosin so 
vigorously that the bow squeaks again. The 
unearthly clarionet and the superannuated 
German flute struggle for a hearing, and 
wailingly protest egainst the cheaply harsh 
concertina introduced by an ambitious plough- 
boy. I dare say the worthy fellows drink u 
our subscriptions at the Red Cow yonder, 
perhaps it would be inhuman to insist upon 
their operating on Blue Ribbon prinos, 
Their chef d'œuvre is the familiar ‘‘ While 
shepherds watch.” After the bass viol has 
groaned and the fiddle moaned in the process 
of tuning, the sexton, who is leader, says de- 
cisively, ‘“ Now, then, let ’em have it.” 
Whether this means that the instruments are 
to “ have it” or the awakened auditors inside 
I have never discovered, though, man and 
boy, I have heard the same sextonial order 
for many a year. The tune to which the 
simple carol is sung is intersected with runs 
and repetitions that afford the performers 
ample time and temptation for getting up 
steam. As heard by us the words are, 
‘Why-yel shepherds watch th’r vlo-o-ocks 
be night, All seatid on, all seatid on, a-all 
seatid on the graound, The angel of the 
Lo-o-rd come daown, And glory shined, and 
glory shined, a-and glory shined araound. 
—Daily News, 7 
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PP ; The following is the telegram referred to | ments have been kept profoundly secret, and mild Christmas, implies prolonged lifo to ee A Ten oakeainn, Ma rial, that may have been inflicted upon him 
lz any, and freedom from suffering to very settlement of the American colonies, Torelgt | Diar ; P x 
SPR settlement in England, chiefly German and Diamond-set snuff-boxes are usually found to 


e his ag ta fe age above : — Maritzburg, Tuesday.— Everything | it is hoped that all will go off quietly. 

e r a a es nade hi kale convinces me that the annexation of a large i 3 f LATER. many more.—Globe. French, though certainly much smaller than | be consolatory in such cases, and aro offered 
pane n cine ful Under Secretary of State part of Zululand for the benefit of Natal is in- The prisoners’ families arrived, as arranged, — e in America, is quite large enough to be per- in the same spirit of geniality as that in which 
gularly succes: ` y tended. The War Office should insist on at Kasr-el-Nil, ənd a guard was placed in BANK HOLIDAY. ceptible. But in both cases the dominant Mr. Toots o maa romeo beygesc 


for Foreign Affairs ; and if the Ministerial | not allowing a single man to enter Zululand | Barrack-square. A telegram had previously Engli i b already several o 
5 , r t unpleasant nglish element asserts its supremacy Dy as- 
Tuesday’s weather presented an pl similating the stranger. W hether in Britain | and pe Šen you are already at your tenth snuff- 


scheme for the extension of local self- | without a distinct understanding respecting | been received from Suez saying that owing to trast to that of the th rovious Bank 
government in the counties ever becomes the purposes of the aie to be oe the rough weather it was impossible that the meer tad of a ban i {ronday Whit | oF in America, the German or other foreigner box, your finer feelings are but lightly touched 
law, the achievement will be due, we Colonel Curtis acts under Sir Theophilus | steamer could enter the harbour. General | y — : Rig Mee becomes English; the Englishman never be- | by an eleventh. This the Sultan fully under- 
’ Monday, and the first Monday in August. 8 i - : 
may be sure, as much to the share the Shepstone, and may easily be misled, not | Dormer consequently countermanded the | qy Y> = tittle to choose bot the he: comes German. I must here repeat some stands; so he called Safvet to him, met him 
P y. dent of the Local Government Board knowing the language. I can see that there British guard, and Sir Charles Wilson pro- nore War ss . N p” 2 a 4 ry’ ' | simple truths. Strict purity of blood is not with all his charm of manner, and told him 
resident of the of os rd | is an intention to throw cold water on Cete- ceeded at eight o'clock to the prison to foggy weather 0 ristmas Day, and the | o be found in any nation, and tho greater how much he valued his fidelity. Safvet, to 
will have in moulding its provisions as IN | wayo's reception for the sake of justifying the | prevent the removal of the prisoners, but the overcast, damp, and depressing atmosphere of y ‘ 6 illustrate this valued quality, told his Majesty 
recommending them to the sanction of the partition of the country. The greatest mistake Feptich, with unusual alacrity, had already Tuesday, when the ho iday-folk were treated tl farther it is sure to be from any such how on the very first day of assuming office 
House of Commons. His enthusiasm on | would be to obliterate the natural river | escorted them to the point from which they | t0 an occasional visitation of Scotch mist ; ah “f But in aa nations there Wi some | he had been occupied in investigating a con- 
the subject may have, in some degree, de- | boundary between Zululand and Natal. Un- | were to start. i _— —— i tho kalanna 92 ZETE Pe n e which is more than an element. spiracy which was hatching in Greece against 
cided his place in the Cabinet, and it is = action Le taken quickly the thing will be a Charles Pacis: Sellowing. none the aa hand ati Sor wn de a ayaa EN There is something which is in truth the es- his throne. Now, at the Palace the word 
“or y A n’ ; = ` ’ “9 - ‘4 . me . 
one. Heyptian guard preparing for the departure | Cyerhead unpleasantly dark, sickly pulls of | sence of the nation, the kernel round which | “ conspiracy ” is like a spark in a gunpowder 


worth noting, as a passing illustration of 7 I 1 i , , 
of the Prisoners, having received no contrary | ind from the west, streets and suburban | all other elements grow, that which attracts barrel ; and the Sultan was beside himself. 
’ and assimilates them all to itself, Alike in A dozen aides-de-camp were despatched to 


the delicacy with which, in a precar iously- a ew : wi 
AUSTRIA AND HER CRITICS. orders. Everybody being in the train, Sir : : 
= roads well coated with London mud, inter- United States, the part of fnd Artin Effendi and bring him to the 


balanced Party, the principle of compen- i re : , 
, Charles Wilson decided that they shoul $ Aie . : Britain and in the 
mittent falls of drizzling rain, and the univer- Palace ; whither Artin procee ed, met on the 


sation has to be applied, that Lord Derby, The manner in which Austria is some- | stert, especially as it appeared likely that tien ted Sta 
in his final confession of faith, all but | times referred to by ardent advocates of Seer teleanens tei ‘ vind to disperse the sal closure of shops, which added to the am dominant and asim A E a sottled in road by orderlies, one after another bidding 
sneered atthe idea that there was any im- | nationality theories shows a singular want | crowds already assembled at the intermediary general an Torann the oe — oepeti e tLe filth century, in the other | him hasten. Sie’ onat once warok ibe 
portance in the reform for which Radicals | of generosity. No doubt it 1s easy to | stations. Further delay was caused by the u ae oee o a nem inthe seventeenth. I am fully aware that the presence, and there was a violent scene 
are so terribly in earnest. The counter- | ransack Austrian history and find abund- y piesi mor pos pte gta nth nan a la Day is g oest re afford ead In | there are parts of the United States where | which lasted for four hours. The Sultan said 
ver . “dings whi : ad prevented his family from leaving. Mr. i E : i Ingli ; 

check follows the check. When the | ance of pona ae, are by mt a se orh pis dhe aram a aa a d im. | Spite of these unfavourable circumstances, ai eg a oer ee ES rus pg rs Ragga ie brag pees — nas 
Whig drag is applied to the wheels, a | means in harmony with the views current mediately to relenee Sie n wise Shivo however, many thousands of people streamed there is no x of the tp a a 7 where se eer esr nate, aaul: emma 
fresh Radical horse is put 1n the traces. | to-day, but this 1s as unfair as it is easy. | ot half-past í 5 fier which the trai through the streets, and the usual sights of English has been supplan ed by German. l r gra tocting his th l 
at half-past ten, soon after which the train | fhe metropolis had a fair show of visitors When any State exchanges the English speech | from him things so nearly allecting is throne ; 

p ; of J y but that his faithful Artin should so treat him 


What the resultant of these conflicting Nations, like men, have to be judged with left. It contained a guard of thirty men of f À ; 

forces will be is an interesting problem in | constant reference to their time and the | the 60th Rifles wader Moidi Fraser fee him- The Royal Courts | of Justico were thrown and nay ned = a ried dimos gee but fad that there was no longer anything in 

political dynamics. Tho time certainly | standards of action then accepted. | self travelled in Arabi's carriage, and ten | OPC" without restriction to the general public pen Tnlited States ing mixed ie “the which he could place trust. Artin, who is 

has come when people who are not philo- | Another allowance has constantly to be | Egyptian personal guards in oe Prisoners’ eer’ hones of ton gad Oe a conse which is intended. Till then I shall not easily disconcerted, took the initiative. 

gophers will expect to see work done ; and | made if we desire to be just. We have | carriages. All the exiles seeme extremely Otay t, wi gh | ‘hold them te be an English people which has “ It is no longer possible,” he said, ‘‘ to serve 

“as leas than con months hence the machine | to remember that the whole code of | cheerful, and evidently happier than they have gy porate the a Oy this pod ri adopted and Sekeko joel “i the English | your Majesty; your Majesty does not undor- 
he appreciation of tho pubio oie a 4 stand what fidelity means. This trumpery 


F : : E i thies is been during confinement. ‘The escape from ie : ital 3 ll 
will be at work again, the uestion is im- | national ethics is profoundly affected by | ` 5 . we building that the greatest quietude and ood | of Britain have done on a somewhat smaller - 1 
oe q probable death and the petty tyrannies prac- | (oduct marked, without pele sn the ie scale—a largo infusion of strangers. The | matter has not been mentioned because it was 


mediate and practical. Whatever the issue | the accidents of geography. For a nation | E- : : : ska } r l ie < : n 
may be, Ministeri can no longer plead the like ourselves, shut in by the sea, it is eer. wee Pe Hg of its visitors. Not a single complaint or strength of the Emglish stock le e _— Ca ae oe ane jisi a 4 
excuse of bad mechanism and adverse ele- | easy to theorise about the treatment to be | rule, renders their fate more enviable than word of remonstrance was needed, and the | States 4 ss he aoe feigh A err ve As your Majesty suspects me, bo inant to 
ments. Mr. Gladstone complained that accorded to neighbours. The problem of | that of the less notable criminals relegated to entire absence of police s eaks well for the = y edm S a z ieee ‘ends which | arrest me and placo mo here au secret while 
under the old Rules of the House of Com- national conduct becomes considerably | the tender mercies of their compatriots. To- = which is to be adopte here of dispensing | à rro colonies of England or colonies of | you sond to the Foreign Office for the dossier 
mons he could not legislate. The Rules | more complicated when defensible frontiers | morrow, weather permitting, the vessel starts. wi al ep "s that wnn erd Cg eer such colonics, but that it makes itself | of the affair, which will be found in its pro- 
ged to suit his wishes. | have to be sought and diverse races and lies attached ' E aa Puildine an Se ands which were never settled | per placo among the archives.” This outburst 

danune Crowds of: sightecnrs peel d Wood- from England, but which were settled from | cooled the Sultan, and he declared that ho 


at was the work of the Autumn Session, | creeds have to be harmonised, under } ; 5 
That Tue Bisuop or Sr. Atsans.—The Bishop | street, attracted by the débris of the recent other European lands. The short history of believed in Artin’s fidelity, and begged him 
aig Piatto i New Sweden, the longer history of New | to go to the Foreign Office for the papers. 


and now, in the breathing time of the Re- | penalty of the obliteration of everything of St. Albans recently underwent an opera 
cess, the Cabinet has been taken in hand, | like organised government. We once had | ;; Fer yee ft Boe r ^- | fire. The heaps of charred hosiery, mixed < s , ti sented to d : 
the voids are filled, the weak places made neighbours of a troublesome kind north of sence f go oad i ee oe wei with the masses of earth, wood, and ironwork, Nesheriand, ahon ees gave Vay sre haan iag timo cross-examined Amar raos 
strong. Every one admits that Mr. Glad- | the Tweed, and a foreign critic judging | use of his sight. x4 : ppo & sourco for oe yA A Duke of eoa haw the various kindred elements have | part the Saids might havo had in the “ con- 
stone has great forces at his command. | our conduct according to new-fangled mora- Tue I g ov S A W prie o A yo sre ra D # S th Lone been fused together, but not without leaving | $ iracy,” sent him into another room, res 
How will he utilise them ? That is the | lities might find it difficult to say wherein B Late SALISBURY BLECTION.~~ corres- estminster, the inhabitants om signs of earlier diversity. In some parts of flected, called him again and renewed his 
: c hs ~ pondent at Salisbury writes :—During the late don were invited yesterday, and many took z er amination. Finally, he sent him ff to th 
question which men who allow superstition our treament of them differed from that | election it was stated that efforts would be advantage of the occasion to view the collec- New York city indeed the Low-Dutch stock, Fe i Of M d b n 
olities areasking. We know dealt out by Austria to troublesome tribes d build 3 i i inti i helFree | Whether of Holland or of England, does seem oreign Office, escorted by two aides-de- 
p g made to build a factory, so as to revive the | tion of paintings left by his Grace to the} . A camp, to bring the papers, which, as good 
in part what the programme is already. | on her border. More recently we had | drooping trade of the city, and now that the | Library, 143, Upper <ennington-lane. The to be overshadowed by that High-Dutch S. taak avoui iA it M a.t in perfect Mes hse 
The Queen’s Speech in February next can Highland clans to deal with. Had they | election is over there has been a little re- | paintings were arranged along the gallery, samga pie ogy ww veils. the ian yee |: caretod conia i kis ssrians dled. Bo 
i hat is not to be read in the dwelt in Montenegro and been a thorn in crimination on the ground that this promise | and showed specimens of Mr. F. Goodall, R.A., | out at Albany the influence o ‘+. | the storm blew over, and so S 
tell us little that 5 : tars ; ; l ; , ho | Zealand is perfectly visible, and at Sche l , and so Safvot Pacha got 
Queen’s Speech with which the Session of the side of Austria while enthusiastic ad- | W3s not likely to be fulfilled. Three gentle- | at his best, and afforded much pleasure to the | Tecta dy one might almost think that their the Nishani Imtyaz, the rare Order whieh + 
«ruin and discomfiture” was opened. | vocates expounded the beauty of the | Poy aa peha- A ogre are prepared with | vistom he Tow d | High Mightinesses stil! ruled on both sides of | lately been bestowed upon tho two Emperors. 
The great measures will be taken again | Ossianic poetry, we should probably have da mage geo project; and Mr. T. | At ten o'clock, when the | One! was opened | ic Ocean. But the lands north-west of the Readers of this narrative will draw their own 
ir pi thought them very fine fell and jthe | Senee I, who was a prominent supporter of | to tho public, scarcely a score of persons Wile i i o lands west of the Missis- | conclusions touching the possibilities of 
from their pigeon-holes, and commended ght them v y ellows \ Mr. Kennard, had a letter in the local papers awaiting admission, owing, no oubt, to the Ohio, above all, th special history of their serious government under tho p t 
to the ae of Parliament. ' Popas for omen poled spat ne oh iy on Saturday offering to give tho land for the | state of the weather. a visitors up till one sippi, haraa yet wo find a land card by Eng. | régime. ti 
Local Self-Government 0 ounties in ed u ) 5 island, į factory. o'clock wore nearly all from the country. As . 
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NOTICE. 


A Four-page Supplement is published 
with this day’s number of the MESSENGER, 
- and will be delivered gratis with each copy 
of the paper. It contains our American 
news and an interesting variely of literary 
extracts. 


A Great Britain. |p 


LONDON, DECEMBER 27—28, 1882. 


THE CHRISTMAS HOLIDAYS. 


After wéaring the appearance of an 
amateur and rather dissipated Sunday for 
about half a week, London has begun to 
look like itself. The citizens reappear, are 
more damp than usual, and once more 
find that, owing to the noisy pavements, 
they are like the poet and his friend, and 
« cannot hear each other speak.” But, 
though the outward semblance of business 
has returned ; though letters arrive occa- 
sionally at their destinations in due time ; 
though provisions may be purchased ; 
though the holidays are nominally over, 
their spirit lives on in a subdued way. It 
would be an error to imagine that, because 
Bank Holiday and Christmas Day are 
things of the past, all labourers have re- 
turned to their labour. Anxious authors, 
whose books have just missed being ready 
before Christmas, will probably find that 
these contributions to culture will be de- 
layed beyond hope. The reason is said by 
some to be that the humbler but indispen- 
sable servants of knowledge and of song 
are still pursuing a career of public 
festivity, or culling the blossom of domestic 
enjoyments. Printers, ‘‘ boarders,” or they 
who “ board” books, stitchers, and other 
toilers, do not universally see the need 
of printing, boarding, and stitching, be- 
tween Christmas Day and the New Year. 
These are no man’s days, a waste debatable 
bit of time, hore subsecive, scraps of lei- 
sure, in which many men perceive no rea- 
son for working. Itis not a good time to 
order new boots or fresh raiment; better 
it were to secure what is necessary for 
this perishable body some fortnight before 
Christmas. What kind of holiday people 
are taking who are not in the country or 
at Brighton, or the Riviera, or in Paris, it 
is not very easy to becertain. Judging 
from the statistics of the Police Courts, it 
does not appear that the unoccupied public 
find occupation in gin, as Leech’s boy did 
in figs. There are plenty of places of 
amusement open, though these, in this 
depressing, warm, wet weather, are chiefly 
entertaining at night. We doubt whether 
the protracted holiday is spent by very 
many toilers either in the British Museum 
or in the National Gallery, or among 
the knickknacks bequeathed to the nation 
by Mr. Jones. Probably idleness is 
itself a sufficient holiday for people 
who work very hard. A maid-servant 
on getting a holiday passed it in 
bed with a novel, and this showed good 
sense, originality, and a true conception of 
the uses of leisure. Mr. Thomas Gray, the 
elegant poet, would have passed his holi- 
day in much the same manner, only his 
novel would have been by the younger 
Crébillon, and calculated, as the Ameri- 
can said, ‘‘ to lower the moral tone some.” 
Dr. Johnson is said to have remarked that 
he seldom, if ever, had got as much wall- 
fruit as he would have liked. The holi- 
days of children run on avowedly and un- 
blushingly to Twelfth Night, and school- 
boys (and happier schoolmasters) get five 
weeks’ holiday at Christmas. ‘Lhe school- 
master has his own theory of holidays. He 
is usually an accomplished skater, and if 
the weather be frosty he cuts figures on 
the ice sedulously for eight hours a day. 
Orhe “‘ runsover ”—for the modern school- 
master is always abroad when he gets the 
chance—he runs over to Holland, or the 
south of Spain, or he goes to his favourite 
mountain haunts, and gets up information 
on the sanitary condition of Davos, 
or, if there be heavy snows, he 
climbs some Welsh or Scotch height, and 
has as many chances of breaking his 
neck as he enjoys on the Matterhorn in 
summer. The modern schoolmaster is a 
tremendous fellow for taking exercise, and 
if he had ‘‘ some arrears of flogging to be 
done,” like Mr. Squeers, his strokes would 
be formidable after his winter holidays. 
But boys are not much flogged in modern 
England. The only thing that embitters 
a boy’s holiday, the very trifling amart 
aliquid, is the holiday task. But we have 
never met, nor heard, nor read of (except 
in ‘‘ Vice Versa,” and then it was the 
schoolmaster’s son) a boy who did not get 
up his holiday task in the train on the way 
back to school. This shameful negligence 
of youth has hitherto been overlooked or 
neglected by writers of tracts. But can 
any topic for such authors be more in- 
spiriting than the idea of a boy who thus 
puts off his holiday task, and who, as he 
studies it in the train, is interfered with 
by arailway accident? Of course his re- 
covery will be a slow one, and his first 
request in convalescence will be for his 
geography or arithmetic book. If these 
remarks induce even one boy to learn his 
holiday task during the holidays, we have 
not written in vain. Previously, 
however, the efforts of the most 
conscientious sisters have proved of 
put little avail. As to parents, 
their time is quite fully occupied in the 
holidays. Nor is it every parent who feels 
secure in asking questions about the holi- 
day task. The new primers are unlike the 
old grammars, and we have an impression 
that several quite new cases and moods 
and tenses have. lately been invented by 
head-masters. A father does not like to 
meddle with these matters, which, as the 
old Scotch dominie said about the dativus 
ethicus, ‘‘have come in since his time.” 
The holidays of children nowadays are a 
round of mundane gaieties at which mature 
revellers shudder. Children are eternally 
‘going out.” Thackeray in vain argued 
against these precocious dissipations. 
Apparently mothers like it. Children’s 
parties perhaps break them in young for 
the duties of the chaperon, or there may 
be a depraved pleasure in seeing little girls 
flirt, as Thackeray says some old fellows 
take an abominable delight in making boys 
drunk. Or, on a more charitable theory, 
it may be that the prettiness of a child’s 
party, with all the little boys looking neat 
for once, and all the little girls tossing 
about their pretty loose golden locks, is the 
cause of children’s parties. Or they may 
be mere excuses for dances in which girls 
not yet “out” and matrons not absolutely 
withdrawn from festivity may enjoy them- 
selves. If reasons are abundant, child- 
yen’s parties are more so. There is a pers 
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fect forest of Christmas trees, as brilliant 
as those woods laden with precious stones 
which Aladdin beheld in the wizard’s 
cavern. There are afternoon parties, and 
later entertainments, and the more de- 
pressing delights of magic lanterns and 
charades, and plays written, managed, 
and acted by boys and girls. These are. 
always pretty shows, for children are 
natural actors, and have none of the 
self-consciousness of the amateur. So the 
fun goes on till Twelfth Night or later, 
varied with an occasional pantomime—till 
Black Monday comes, and Dr. Grimston 
returns with his young friends to the 
birchen shades of Rodwell Regis. Mean- 
time, politicians in England, and even, let 
us hope, murderers in Ireland, take a 
holiday.—Daily News. 


——— Oe 


THE DISTRESS IN IRELAND. 


It is too early yet to be sure that the 
difficulties of distress and famine in Ire- 
laud will not form new subjects of embar- 
rassment as the winter deepens. The 
decision against outdoor relief is already 
denounced with characteristic heat as ‘‘ the 
crowning infamy of the present Adminis- 
tration.” Yet when we are told that in 
one union in the west of Ireland the guar- 
dians have been so free with relief to their 
friends that the rates are actually 18s. 10d. 
in the pound, one can understand that 
there is a formidable objection to out relief 
in Ireland which does not exist in Great 
Britain. It is possible, that, in spite of 
this, as Mr. Parnell said, ‘‘ the Local Go- 
vernment Board may see reason to change 
their mind.” Mr. Forster agreed in his 
Glasgow speech that ‘‘a great deal might 
be done by a good system of public works 
in Ireland; by money spent in making 
railways, betier harbours, helping fisheries, 
and in other directions.” Dr. Lyons, the 
member for the City of Dublin, insists on 
works connected with planting and the re- 
afforesting of Ireland. He suggests that 
the expenditure of a million of money 
would suffice to employ and support at 
least one hundred thousand labourers and 
would carry half a million of the popula- 
tion profitably to the country over 
the pressing period at hand. That 
schemes of this kind will command a 
hearing in case the distress should become 
severe is tolerably certain, and a very dis- 
agreeable prospect it is. As for emigra- 
tion, that may be an ultimate channel of 
relief; but it cannot be immediate, it will 
need minute and prolonged care, and what 
is most important of all, it cannot be final. 
Anything like the wholesale deportation of 
the old days, or on the scale that seems 
to bein Lord Derby’s mind, is out of the 
question. One objection to such dreams 
which ought to be more present to politi- 
cians than it is is the view that may be 
taken of a wholesale immigration of a 
poverty-stricken and brokea population by 
the Governments of the countries to whom 
we propose to transfer the weight of our 
Irish burden. There was an article in the 
Age the other day, the well-known Mel- 
bourne newspaper, expressing the view of 
Victoria on Irish emigration :—‘‘ We are 
to get either the cripples who cannot 
support themselves or the dangerous men 
whom England hopes to bribe away from 
their homes. We have a right to protest 
against this. Give Ireland self-govern- 
ment for a generation, let her people 
become as peaceful and law-abiding as 
they are industrious, and we shall welcome 
them to our shores. But we do not want 
to take the bad bargains of the mother 
country off her hands.” This is the kind 
of protest that we might expect to hear 
from even a more important country than 
Victoria if emigration were attempted sud- 
denly and rapidly on any scale that would 
be large enough to effect a sensible de- 
crease in the population of Ireland. And 
the protest would be perfectly just.—Pall 
Mall Gazette. 


——— ee 


THE EGYPTIAN REBELS. 


The Cairo correspondent of the Standard 
telegraphed on Wednesday night :— 

Yesterday evening there appeared in the 
Arabic official organ five decrees pronouncing 
sentence on the remainder of the political 
par all eighty-four persons. The 
neaviest penalty—twenty years banishment to 
Massowah—is inflicted upon Ali Rouby and 
Moussa-el-Akad; and the lightest—twelve 
months’ police surveillance—on Mohammed 
Sadr, a native lawyer. No regular system 
appears to have been observed in dealing out 
the punishments, but probably the Egyptian 
Government. had special reasons for the as- 
tonishing disparity in the sentences upon men 
accused of the same crime. Four of the five 
decrees mention that the punishment is for 
implication in the crime of rebellion. The 
fifth simply pronounces the sentence. The 
twelve richest prisoners are placed under 
surveillance for various terms, and are ordered 
to deposit heavy money guarantees, from £5,000 
downwards. In the cases of six of them the 
failure to produce the moncy is to entail their 
spending the years of their banishment at 
Cosseir, instead of in their own villages. Abdul 
Ghaffar is sentenced to five years’ exile from 
Egypt. He had elected to follow Arabi to 
Ceylon, but at the last moment was forced to 
stay, as the Government, on the ground of 
not having confiscated his property, refused to 
allow him any pension or his passage. It is 
to be hoped that, this question beina disposed 
of, the Ministers of Justice and the Interior 
will now turn their attention to the provincial 
administration. The reports to the Egyptian 
Government of the Prison Inspectors mention 
that substantial evidence has been collected, 
except in the case of Zagazig, where the 
Mudir gave no facilities. One Inspector being 
unfortunate enough to be among the number 
of those engaged formally in the lawsuit of 
Ferid Pacha, preferred not to press his ques- 
tions for fear of being accused of personal 
spite. Although several of the inhabitants of 

agazig offer each a thousand pounds to any 
one who will compass the dismissal of the 
Governor, neither his own misdeeds nor the 
efforts of his victims give promise of his re- 
moval. Arabi and his companions left Suez 
at half-past two to-day. 


_——-qqo—— 


New Zeatann Ransits.—So great is the 
destruction caused to crops by the enormous 
multiplication of rabbits in New Zealand, that 
the Government of India has yaocesene t the 
Calcutta Englishman, been asked by the 
New Zealand Government to send out for 
acclimatisation a number of mungooses, which 
animals are well known to be effectual 
destroyers of rabbits. Whether the mun- 
gooses may not in their turn proveundesirable 
visitors does not appear to have been con- 
sidered. The mungooses meanwhile are 
being collected from various parts of Bengal, 
and carefully kept in the Zoological Gardens 
at Calcutta, whence as soon as a hundred 
couples have been gathered together, they are - 
to be despatched to their new home. Whether 
the experiment will succeed is looked upon 
as doubtful, the procreative powers of the 
rabbit having hitherto proved sufficient to 
withstand all attempts to thin the numbers 
of this creature which in an evil hour was im- 
ported from Europe into the colony. 
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THE STATE OF IRELAND. 


At the Dublin Police-court on Wednesday, 
the summons against Mr. O’Brien, of United 
Ireland, for publishing a false and defamatory 
libel headed ‘“' Accusing Spirits,” came on 
for hearing. Mr. O’Brien, who was accom- 

nied by Mr. Healy, M.P., and Mr. Sexton, 


{.P., applied for an adjournment to enable, 


him to employ a solicitor. Mr. Murphy, 
Q.C., onthe part of the Crown, consenting, 
the case was adjourned until Monday next, 
Mr. O’Brien stating it would occupy a long 
time. It is Mr. O’Brien’s intention to justify 
every statement in the article. He will be 
defended by Mr. A. M. Sullivan. 

In this week’s United Ireland there is an 
article on the prosecution, welcoming the op- 
portunity which Dublin Castle proposes to 
offer to ¢est once for all the fairness and 
honesty of the process called trial by jury in 
Green-street Court-house, and proceeding 
thus :—‘‘ To what tribunal are we cited? Is 
it to be the Green-street practice over again? 
Are the jurors to be the same men whose 
bringing together and empanelling, not whose 
verdicts, have been here impugned? For no 
one ever alleged that the jurors who sent 
Haynes, and Walsh and Myles Joyce to the 
gallows did not give a conscientious finding 
according to their oaths. We do not believe 
that twelve men could be picked out in Ire- 
land at the present time who would know- 
ingly and wilfully send innocent men to their 
doom. What we did charge, and do charge, 
is that where a certain limited class of men 
alone is selected, belonging to a particular 
religion, to the almost entire exclusion of 
jurors professing the religion of the vast body. 
of the people of Ircland, such trial is not a 
trial by ‘ peers,’ and further, that when the 
convicted men, as Catholics, having received 
the sacraments of their Church, protest their 
innocence at the last instant on the scaffold, 
after all hope has passed, there is amongst 
their co-religionists reasonable grounds for 
doubting whether they deserved their fate.” 

An old man, named Lenham, was attacked 
on Tuesday night near Limerick, by three 
men, and so severely beaten, that his dying 
deposition was taken at Barrington’s Hospital 
by the resident Magistrate. Two of his al- 
leged assailants have been arrested by the 
Constabulary. 

Late on “Tuesday night, as John Ryan, a 
farmer, was returning from Doon to his resi- 
dence at Gurtavallo, he was waylaid and se- 
verely assaulted, having been stabbed with a 
knife in different parts of the body. One of 
his alleged assailants, a man named Jeremiah 
Whelan, was arrested later on, and lodged 
in gaol. The men are said to be members of 
rival factions. 

A Court was held in Limerick on Wednes- 
day for the purpose of hearing applications 
under the Crimes Act from persons whose re- 
latives have been murdered or sustained ma- 
licious injuries during the late Land League 
agitation. Mr. Constantine Molloy presided, 
and the first claim heard was that of Mr. Ro- 
bert Wheeler, a farmer and land agent, whose 
son, Mr. Henry Wheeler, was murdered at 
midday, near Oola, in this county, on Nov. 12, 
1880. Mr. Wheeler claims £5,000 compensa- 
tion.—Counsel for the Applicant, Mr. Packen- 
ham Law, Q.C., in opening the case, said the 
murder was directly attributable to the baneful 
influence of the Land League teachings. A 
land meeting was held at Tipperary a short 
time before the murder, and at this Michacl 
Moore, one of three brothers who were in 

ossession of some lands for which Mr. 
Vheeler was agent, attended. The Moores 
had some dispute with their landlord, and on 
the day of the murder young Wheeler was 
on the lands with the view of effecting an 
arrangement. The landlord, Mr. Lloyd, was 
with him, but left, and an hour afterwards 
young Wheeler was found dead on a field 
close by the lands. His body was riddled with 
shot, and his head crushed in with alarge stone, 
weighing some ten pounds. There was no 
sympathy shown with old Mr. Wheeler in his 
grief. Nay, more, he was ‘‘ boycotted,” and 
outrages began in the district which, hitherto, 
ad been a comparatively peaceable ene. 
Land League meetings were held in the dis- 
trict, and crime increased so fearfully that 
where young Wheeler was murdered fifty 
agrarian outrages were committed during a 
eriod of eighteen months.— Mr. Robert 
Vheeler, examined, stated that up to the 
time the Land League was established he 
lived on friendly terms with the people, but 
when the agitation went on nobody would 
salute him, and the whole country was in 
a blaze. Witness was Boycotted after the 
murder, and could not sell his cattle at any 
fair in the county. His hay was burned, his 
house attacked, and his gates smashed; and 
the Moores, who would not pay their rent, 
held possession of the lands by terror.—A 
number of witnesses were examined, and 
they gave a description of the fearful state of 
things which had prevailed in the district 
after Mr. Whceler’s murder. Several police 
officers testified that Wheeler could have 
been murdered by no other persons than the 
Moores, and though a gun recently discharged 
was found in their house shortly after the 
occurrence, with blood on Michael Moore’s 
shirt, and other strong circumstantial matters 
pointing to them as the murderers, the men 
were not put on their trial. Michael Moore 
was in custody for some time until he was 
discharged, and forty pounds given him to 
leave the country.—In reply to Mr. Blackhall, 
solicitor, Mr. Molloy said there was no power 
under the Act to exempt any persons resident 
in the district which would be affected by the 
tax to meet the amount which the Lord-Lieu- 
tenant might award to Mr. Wheeler as com- 
pensation on the report from the Court. 

There are two other cases for hearing, one 
from Mary Roche, who applies for compen- 
sation for the murder of her husband, Robert 
Roche, who was employed as an emergency 
bailiff at Dromkcen, and. another from James 
McKennan, for personal injuries inflicted on 
him. 

An inquiry was held by Mr. Teeling at 
Mullingar on Wednesday, upon an applica- 
tion by Mr. Henry Smythe for £10,000 com- 

ensation for the loss of his wife, Maria 
Smythe, who was shot dead when returning 
from Collinstown Church to Barbaville House, 
the residence of Mr. W. Barlow Smythe, 
D.L., her brother-in-law, with whom she was 
staying on a visit. The occurrence took place 
on Sunday, 2d April last, when shots wero 
fired at the carriage in which she and Lady 
Harriet Monck and Mr. Barlow Smythe were 
seated, and she was killed by a shot which 
carried away a large portion of her skull. 
Mr. Barlow Smythe, it was believed, was the 
person intended to be assassinated. He had, 
ten days before, finally evicted a tenant 
named Riggs, who, in 1879, was evicted and 
let in asa caretaker, when he owed two years’ 
rent, £150. In the interval between 1879 
and 1882, cattle had been sent to trespass on 
the land; the lands had been ploughed and 
sowed by a Land League mob, as stated by 
Counsel for the Applicant. Mr. Smythe had 
offered Riggs £70 to assist him to emigrate, 
in addition to forgiving him the rent he 
owed. The Applicant was examined, and 
stated that he last saw his wife on the 1st of 
April. Her body was so mutilated that they 
would not allow him to see it. Mr. Sutton, 
agent of Mr. Barlow Smythe up to 1881, de- 
posed that no one had taken Riggs’ farm. It 
was in charge of an Emergency man and 
lice. It was his decided opinion that it 
would be as much as a man’s life was worth 
to take the farm. On cross-examination, the 
witness said that he had heard that Mr. Tal- 
bot, who succeeded him in the -local agency 
of Mr. Smythe’s estate, had subscribed to the 
funds of the Land League. Captain 
Barry, who had been Resident Magis- 
trate in the district at the time of the 
murder, and was on the scene the day 
after it occurred, said the police could get 
no information. There was a total absence 
of sympathy with Mr. Smythe, and there was 
no one disposed to assist the authorities in 
the investigation of the crime. He had twelve 


years’ experience in Westmeath. It had not 
officially come to his knowledge that there 
was a branch of the Ribbon Society in Collins- 
town, hut he had formed a strong opinion. 
His experience of the Ribbon Society was not 
that it was confined to labourers; but that it 
extended to the agricultural classes generally, 
including“the farmers. John Talbot, rate col- 
legiar;d@posed that two-thirds of the rate- 
payers of the Barony of Fore, on which it was 
proposed to levy part of the compensation, 
were almost bankrupt owing to bad seasons. 
He was able, however, to collect nearly all 
the rates. The tenants had gone in under 
the Arrears Act, and they had been able to 
pay the year’s rent. Sub-Inspector Waters 
gave a list of the outrages that had occurred 
in the district for eighteen months before the 
murder. They had since almost entirely 
ceased. Riggs was at present living in a hut 
about two miles from his old farm. The man 
who put up the hut told Witness that the hut 
was erected at the cost of the Ladies’ Land 
League. Mr. Teeling will make his report to 
the Lord Lieutenant. 

A Nationalistic organ in Belfast publishes a 
paragraph, stating that it has been authorised 
to say that Mr. Jos. G. Biggar, M.P., has not 
left the country, and, further, that a letter 
they have just seen, dated Waterford, 26th 
instant, states that he has just received a 
summons to appear on that day week, and 
show cause why he should not be returned 
for trial to the Assizes. It is added that Mr. 
Biggar looks upon the latest move of the 
Government as a joke, and that if he ran 
rej would be ‘‘ losing all the fun of the 
air. 


LONDON GOSSIP. 


(FROM THE ‘‘ WORLD.”) 


The ‘‘ north countrie,” in spite of the heavy 
snows, seems resolved on a festive winter. 


All the great Yorkshire and Durham houses 


are filled, and after Twelfth-day there isa 
series of projected balls. Ripon leads the 
way on the 8th, and promises to be a bril- 
liant gathering under the joint patronage of 
county and close. The Durham county ball 
on the 9th, and Mrs. Pemberton’s on the fol- 
lowing day, the York ball on the 11th, and 
half adozen others, are among the fixtures of 
the northern carnival season, if a second 
snow-fall does not enforce a curfew clause 
and reduce a local transit to sleighing con- 
veyance. 

The following quotation from Dante is ap- 
propriate to the future Primate : 

‘¢ Guardemi ben, ben son, ben son.” 

The Echo recommends ardent Liberals who 
have a girl-baby to christen to call her 
‘Gladys, which is short for Gladstone.” 
This courageous piece of etymology will be a 
sweet boon to paternal worshippers of vene- 
rable political grandeur, and to maternal 
idolaters of patrician beauty who wish to act 
jointly in naming their offspring. 

The gorse may be out of blossom, but 
certainly kissing is not out of favour, if one 
may judge from the railway-carriers’ vans, 
piled ten or fifteen feet high with crates upon 
crates of mistletoe, which have been seen 
driven through the streets this past week. 
Enough of mistletoe for every Norma, past, 
present, and to come, if Norma were a coming 
woman. But it appears to be easier to grow 
mistletoe than to grow Normans to gather it ; 
for never do I recollect the plant to have 
been so plentiful and so fine as it is this 
season. 

I hear that Mr. Ruskin (who, though not 
yet officially gazetted as the new Slade Pro- 
fessor of Fine Art, is generally accepted as 
such by those who should know) has an- 
nounced his intention of delivering six lectures 
on art at Oxford during the ensuing term, 
thereby implying his acceptance of the chair. 
The title for the series is not yet fixed upon, 
and all who know Mr. Ruskin may be sure 
that it is not likely to be definitely chosen 
until the first lecture is delivered. Mr. Ruskin 
is no believer inthenothingnessof aname, and 
is very hard to please in this particular. I be- 
lieved he changed and rechangedthe name of a 
lecture, given some time back in London, at 
least a dozen times, and only made up his 
mind a few hours bofore its delivery. 

It is, I believe, a fact not generally known 
that the Hebdomadal Council at Oxford has 
just thrown out a proposal to admit ladies te 
the University degree by a majority of only 
five votes. Lady scholars may, therefore, 
hope that their rights will now be early re- 
cognised at Oxford—probably within the next 

ear. 
r I cannot help thinking that the rising gene- 
ration do not care for the orthodox pantomime. 
These Christmas entertainments are profes- 
sedly for children; but what amusement can 
little boys and girls find in an unintelligible 
story, heavily laden with political allusions 
and slangy songs? We want some one to 
reform pantomimes as Mr. Lewis Carroll re- 
formed children’s story-books. They would 
then be a pleasure to both young and old 
audiences. Alice in Wonderland itself would 
make a capital foundation for a pantomime. 
Mr. E. L. Blanchard, with his wonderful 
fund of invention and ready wit, might give 
us an criginal piece on these lines. I am 
sure his heart cannot be in the work which 
the modern theatrical manager requires of 
him. By the bye, a song entitled ‘‘ The 
Winkle and the Whale,” by Mr. Stanislaus, 
in the Drury Lane pantomime, is thoroughly 
in the right spirit. 
(FROM ‘‘ TRUTH.”) 

The extraordinary facilities which have 
hitherto been granted to foreign officers to 
visit and inspect our great naval and military 
establishments are now wisely to be cur- 
tailed. A code of rules for the regu- 
lation of the admission of these gen- 
tlemen to the Government military establish- 
ments has been drawn up, and is to be strictly 
acted upon. 

I hear that the Admiralty intend shortly to 
offer for sale another considerable portion of 
the Greenwich Hospital estates. ‘‘ My lords” 
are well advised in disposing of these fine 

roperties, as the cost of their management 
kas always been very heavy, and the available 
income of the Hospital has already been con- 
siderably increased by realising the land and 
investing the proceeds. : 

Selwyn College bids fair to be as brilliant a 
success at Cambridge as Keble has been at 
Oxford. The foundation has been fortunate 
in securing so admirably qualified a master as 
Mr. Lyttelton, who, by the way, is brother-in- 
law to the Warden of Keble. Only sixty 
students can be accommodated so far, as the 
£38,000 originally subscribed did not suffice 
to build more than the first block. Selwyn 
is the first new college added to the Univer- 
sity during the present century. 

l suppose most people know when there is 
a heavy fall of snow that, sooner or later, a 
train will be snowed up, and have to be dug 
out; yet every year the trains are allowed to 
start and get snowed up somewhere. With 
all our telegraphs at work—and I am not 
aware that a snowstorm interferes materially 
with them—any line actually blocked, or fast 
being snow-blocked, must or may be known 
tobe so. Then why do the trains start? To 
subjeet a train full of men, women, and chil- 
dren to be buried in a snowdrift is as criminal 
as for a captain, through negligence, to run 
his ship upon the rocks, and it ought to be as 
actionable. I say this practice of iamiog 
tickets for stations’ which cannot be reache 
is a monstrous abuse. But what is that to the 
Company? The tickets are issued and paid 
for; the lives of the officials and passengers 
are risked. A paragraph appears in the 
papers to record the exhaustion or death of 
the sufferers. A few words about the snow- 
plough follow, then comes the next day, and 
all is forgotten, if not forgiven, till next time. 

This is very characteristic of England. We 
are only a degree less helpless with our streets 
in snowy weather. Every year the same 
ridiculous spectacle presents itself. The 
weather gets cold ; city men rub their hands, 


and, looking*up at that peculiarly grey, misty 
sky, observe cheerily, ‘‘ A fall of snow to- 
morrow.” Sure enough, down comes the 
snow. Every one knew it would. The papers 
said so; the barometer said so ; all the cab- 
men knew it, yet not a horse is roughed ; all 
the vestries knew it, yet not a snow-cart is in 
readiness. The only thing which is done, 
and done thoroughly, isthe worrying of the 
householders by the police. e are all 
bothered to sweep up in front of our doors. 
Gangs of roughs ring your bell, and offeg to 
ply the broom. They ply the broom and are 
paid. In an hour or two more snow comes, 
more roughs ring, more police bother, and 
again you are swept, and again you pay. 

By authority of the Lancet and other medi- 

cal contemporaries, so many pleasures have 
of late been forbidden to us, under penalty of 
serious ills, and even death, that life is fast 
becomivg a burden to all who do not ignore 
the faculty and ‘‘ throw physic to the dogs.” 
Water-drinking is dangerous, cigarette- 
smoking pernicious, and shampooing possibly 
fatal; but the latest scare is that ‘‘ not only 
in cabs, but in private carriages,” we are laid 
open to all kinds of ‘‘ inflammetory mischief” 
in wet weather. Damp cushions in vehicles 
have, we ere told, much to answer for, and 
“nota few serious illnesses have already 
been traceable to this cause.” 
_ Why this system of terrorism should prevail 
is not easy to me. Possibly in the case of 
cigarette-smoking, the cigar-dealers found 
the increasing demand for that article seriously 
affecting their sales, and so inaugurated a 
crusade. Licensed victuallers are, of course, 
the natural enemies of all water-drinkers ; 
but who can benefit by a tirade against cabs 
and carriages—unless, indeed, it be the shoe- 
makers? 

During the past autumn shepherds in the 


south of Scotland have been “ surprised to 


find” their sheep entangled in copper-wire 
snares, which have been set in the heather 
with the object of capturing grouse. They 
were se: by hundreds on certain moors, being 
placed principally on moss-hags and other 
parts frequented by the grouse, which are 
caught by the neck and hanged. This may 
be a lawful method of killing game for the 
market, but it will hardly find favour with 
sportsmen. 


ee 


WOLF-HUNTING IN BRITTANY. 


The Bretons accept with open arms the 
friend of any one whom they know, and 
above all other foreigners it delights the 
Louvetier—or State official to whom the 
Government of the day, whatever it may be, 
entrusts the management of wolf-hunting in 
Brittany—to.welcome an Englishman to take 
part in a sport at which many of his fellow- 
countrymen have already gained no slight 
distinction. For a century and more it has 
been the custom of masters of wolf-hounds in 
France to import drafts from many of our 
most famous English packs in order to cross 
them with their own sturdy, rough, hairy, and 
hard-muzzled ‘‘limiers” or lime-hounds, 
which correspond with the “‘tufters” em- 
ployed by Lord Errington, who hunts the 
red deer in the wilds of Exmoor. No English 
fox-hounds have made more contributions to 
Brittany than the Duke of Beaufort’s cele- 
brated pack; the danger being that the long- 
legged, hairy, and bony French dogs, which 
resemble the hounds painted by Synders, and 
are strong and tough enough to tackle a 
wolf when they run into him, often to fall 
victims to his quick and ferocious bite, have 
a perpetual tendency to fall off in their 
scenting powers, and to trust more and more 
to running by sight. Assuming, however, 
that an Englishman possesses a tolerable 
knowledge of French, and is a thorough 
sportsman and good horseman, he will net he 
many weeks in Brittany before the Louvetier 
and his companions begin to take to him; and 
when once the freemasonry of “‘ la chasse” is 
established, he and his hosts are little likely 
to fall out. If he is adapted for the business 
—and in no other case should he take it in 
hand—he will find, in the region of Cor- 
nouaille, with Quimper for its centre, sport of 
a novel and unusually interesting kind. He 
will not have dwelt long in that wild, tangled, 
and inaccessible region without perceiving 
why it is that wolves have never been extir- 

ated in Western France. In other portions 
of that gay and sigh omg, ann it “ goes with- 
out saying” that the Vosges and the Jura 
Mountains in the east, and the Pyrenees on 
the south, afford shelter within whose fast- 
nesses the lupine race have always been and 
will for many a year remain secure from their 
human pursuers. But if Brittany was in the 
United Kingdom it would not, we fancy, be 
long before the last wolf's head was carried 
through the country in triumph stuck on a 

ole. The truth is that for scores of years the 

reton peasants—naturally an insubordinate 
and rebellious race, as the frequent insurrec- 
tions in La Vendée go to prove—have always 
been of opinion that the Louveterie, or State 
pack, together with its huntsmen, its 
‘‘ piqueurs,” its horses, and its “ gardes de 
chasses,” is maintained, not with a view to 
the extermination, but to the preservation of 
wolves. When an extraordinarily active and 
bold lupine marauder plays havoc with the 
calves, sheep, and even with the dogs of some 
secluded village or township, a loud cry is 
raised, and the Louvetier is forced to come to 
the rescue. In ordinary times, however, he 
leaves a few pairs of wolves, as a ratcatcher 
does with rats, to breed. 

At no spot in Brittany could a foreigner 
station himself better for joining in the sport 
of wolf-hunting than at Carhaix. It is an old 
Celtie city, standing at the point where the 
Departments of Finisterre, Cétes-du-Nord, 
and Morbihan meet, and adorned with a noble 
Gothic cathedral, built in the sixteenth cen- 
tury by English hands. Carhaix has the addi- 
tional interest of having given birth to the 
“ First Grenadier of France,” La Tour d'Au- 
vergne, who fell in one of Napoleon’s battles, 
close to the Rhine, in 1800, and received the 
unusual compliment of having his name read 
always at the head of the muster-roll of 
his company, the answer returned invariably 
by one of his comrades, amid the salutes 
of those gathered about him, being ‘‘ Dead 
upon the field of honour.” A bronze 
statue of La Tour d’Auvergne, from Maro- 
chetti’s hand, keeps the Bretons in mind of 
their countryman’s pure, dauntless, and de- 
voted character, and of a truth Brittany is not 
a country which cowards would select as a 
congenial home. The peasants and their 
women are wild and rough ; affectionate to 
those whom they know and like, but rugged 
and suspicious towards strangers. When, as 
not unfrequently happens, one of the primitive 
Breton carts is dragged through the streets of 
Carhaix or of Quimper with half a dozen 
gaunt dead wolves in it, a stranger, fresh 
from England or the United States, or even 
from the north-western provinces of France, 
might have difficulty in persuading himself 
that history had not gone back for three or 
four centuries, and plunged him into the heart 
of the Middle Ages. As he becomes more 
familiar with the country districts, he will find 
that the Breton peasantry still believe firmly 
in the Loupgarou; and, sitting round the 
wood embers of an expiring fire in some hut 
buried amidst the dense forests of that gloomy 
region, the traveller has not much need of a 
creative imagination to make him fancy that 
he hears the wild scream of the demon- 
wolf wafted as midnight strikes over 
wastes and among giades where the 
snow lies deep. When morning comes he 
will go forth on horseback to the meet, where 
he will encounter the Louvetier an 
officials, in command of a pack of ega, 
strong, wiry-haired dogs, with which the 
fable runs that the blood of their quarry the 
wolf is intermingled. He will notice the 
honourable and strongly-marked scars upon 
the muzzles of the older hounds, indicatin 
many a fierce tussle which they have h 
with their sa and hard-biting foe. It 
seldom happens that a big wolf is run into 
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without despatching two or three of his canin® 
pursuers, and leaving the grim marks of his 
teeth upon several others. Should any Eng- 
lish oe be tempted to try his hand at 
wolf-hunting in Brittany, we must warn him, 
in conclusion, to stay at home, unless he can- 
take with him one or two strong short-Joaged 
horses of unmistakable stoutness: Runs 
wolves or boars are often of extraordinary 
length in Brittany, and; according to the cor- 
respondent of a weekly contemporary, it: is 
on record that in the reign of Henri III. a 
boar found in La Vendée was‘not disposed of 
_for six weeks, or until he had reached the 
Forest of Ardennes, one hundred and sixty 
leagues away from his lair. Although it is 
not likely that a modern English sportsman 
will see a run of this duration, yet a few 
weeks of wolf-hunting in Brittany will test 
the courage and endurance both of himself 
and his steed.—Daily Telegraph. 


COURT AND FASHIONABLE NEWS. 


OSBORNE, WEDNESDAY. 

Yesterday afternoon the Queen went out 
driving, accompanied by Prince Alfred of 
Edinburgh, and attended by the Dowager 
Marchioness of Ely and the Honourable 
Evelyn Paget. Princess Beatrice drove with 
the Duke and Duchess of Edinburgh. The 
Very Rev. G. Connor, Dean of Windsor, 
Captain Arthur, C.B., her Majesty’s ne 
Hector, and Lieutenant-Colonel Stockwell, 
C.B., Seaforth Highlanders, had the honour 
of dining with her Majesty and the Royal 
Family. 


M. Tissot is confined to the French Em- 
bassy, Albert-gate, by indisposition. The ru- 
mours that his Exellency was about to quit 
his post are without foundation. 

The Countess of Carnarvon gave birth to a 
son at Highclere Castle, near Newbury, on 
Wednesday. Her ladyship and infant are 
progressing favourably. 

Captain and Lady Henrietta Guinness have 
arrived at 31, Great Cumberland-place. 

A marriage is arranged, says the Post and 
will take place in January, between Mr. W. 
Roylance Court, The Mannor, Middlewich, 
Cheshire, barrister-at-law (Inner Temple), 
and Miss Mary C. Walker, eldest daughter of 
Sir Andrew Barclay Walker, Gateacre Grange, 
Lancashire. 

Mr. Gore Currie has arrived at Claridge’s 
Hotel from Paris. 

Sir William Coles Medlycott, Bart., died 
at Ven House, Milborne Port, Somerset, on 
the 23d inst. in his 77th year. The late ba- 
ronet was the only son of the late William 
Coles Medlycott, M.P. for Milborne Port, who 
was created a baronet in October, 1808, by 
Elizabeth, only daughter of Mr. William 
Tugwell, of Bradford, Wilts. He was edu- 
cated at Trinity College, Oxford, at which 
university he received the honorary degree 
of D.C.L. in 1841. The late baronet married 
on the 16th of March, 1830, Sarah Jeffery, 
only soi rer of the Rev. Edward Bradford, 
rector ofStalbridge, Dorset, by whom he leaves 
a family of four sons and four daughters. He 
succeeded to the baronetcy on the death of his 
father in May, 1835, and is now succeeded in 
he baronetcy,by his eldest son, Mr. William 
Coles Paget Medlycott, born the 6th of June, 
1831. The late baronet was appointed a 
deputy-lioutenant of Dorset in 1845, and 
captain of the Dorset Yeomanary Cavalry in 
nig inet served as High Sheriff of Somerset 
n $ 
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NORTHERN TRADE IN 4882. 


The two chief industries in the north of 
England have, in the year 1882, known com- 
parative prosperity, and that prosperity has 
been reflected in some degree upon subsidiary 
but important trades. The iron trade has not 
retained all the improvement in price that it 
pa during the year, but there has been no 
alling off—rather an increase—in the volume 
of the production; and the large output that 
has been gained has caused a very great 
demand for coal and coke, for limestone for 
flueing purposes, and for iron ore, native or 
imported. In the iron trade, therefore, 
labour has been well employed, and, under 
the sliding scales that are general in that 
industry, it has been employed at rates and 
wages that have shown some advance during 
the year. Although in the quantity of crude 
iron made in the north of England — in 
Cleveland and Durham that is—there is this 
year an increased proportion of iron made 
from the imported ores, yet the total of the 
output is in excess of that of the preceding 
year, large though that was. Prices of the 
crude iron have been remarkably steady and, 
on the average, in excess of those of last year. 
As the production from the home ores has 
been less than the demand stocks in reserve 
have been largely drawn upon, and that re- 
duction of the stocks in the hands of the 
makers and in the warrant stores has mate- 
rially tended to keep up the prices, whilst the 
fact that the total output has been so large is 
a proof that the activity in the demand for coal 
and coke for metallurgical purposes has con 
tinued unchecked. The production of crude 
iron in the northern district may be put for 
the year at about 2,700,000 tons, and of this 
about a third is that of iron for use in the 
steel manufacture, which is mainly produced 
from imported iron ores. That production is 
the largest yet attained in the north of Eng- 
land ; but it is attained by the use of a large 
proportion of imported ores and by the ship- 
ment from the district of a very large quantity 
of the resultant iron in the crude state. The 
sale of the local iron has been much more 
than the production, and there is, in conse- 

uence, a decline in the stocks to an amount 
that is lower than for three years. This 
briskness, accompanied by a production of 
manufactured iron and steel rails proportion- 
ately large, have necessarily contro led the 
coal trade of the North, and though prices 
have not in it materially risen, yet with the 
larger exports of coal, and larger shipments 
to home ports, it is believed that the tonnage 
of the coal produced will be also the largest 
recorded in the industrial history of the north, 
the increase being the most marked in the 
south of Durham, where the demand is most 
affected by the condition of the iron trade. 
The coking coal trade has been in a state of 
activity all through the year, the demand 
being large alike from the local furnaces and 
from those on the west coast; whilst there 
have been successful attempts at economy in 
the manufacture that may lead to results of 
moment in an early future in cheapening the 
cost of production. l 

Both the iron and coal trades have felt 
marked benefit from the extraordinary demand 
for new vessels. Everyone of the centres of 
shipbuilding on the North-Eastern Coast has 
been busy throughout the year, and the ton- 
nage of the vessels launched is by far the 
largest on record. If the returns of the ves- 
sels launched on the Tyne be compared with 
those for nine years ago, it will be 
found that the work done is not'far from four- 
fold ; that that on the Wear is doubled; and 
that at all the other ports there is great pro- 
gress. The Tyne and Wear are now con- 
tending for the first position amongst the 
north-eastern shipbuilding rivers, and the 
latter seems to be advancing most rapidly of 
late; whilst in & similar contest between 

est Hartlepool and the Tees the former is 

ining, and launched this year from 67,000 
to 68,000 tons of screw-steamers at one port 
alone. Very little p has been made 
this year in the construction of steel vessels, - 
the demand for iron having made it the most 
rofitable to continue to use | -manu= 
actured metal. The fact that the past baik 
of the vessels built in the north of England 
are steamers is a proof that with so enormous ` 
a production there would be a corresponding 
activity at the marine engine works, and there 
has also been a ineering activity 
at the whole of the centres in the north. | 
ancient industry, however, that of lead mining, ` 
has raya | depressed, the > 
having seriously fallen in W and in 
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M. GAMBETTA. 

The air of mystery which has for several 
weeks been observed respecting the indis- 
position of M. Gambetta has at length had 
to yield to the pressure of anxieties it is 
no longer possible to dissemble. The most 
prominent public man in France is suffer- 
ing from a malady not only irksome, but 
serious; and the English public will share 
with the countrymen of the distinguished 
patient a keen desire to learn that his me- 
dicel advisers entertain a reasonable confi- 

o “gence in their capacity to rescue him from 
the danger by which he is at this moment 
unquestionably beset. It is to be regretted 
that the public were not informed at an 
earlier period, and with more frankness, 
of the real condition of M. Gambetta, even 
though premature alarms might have in- 
duced the more unscrupulous of his oppo- 
nents to allege that the Chief of the Re- 
publican Party, in having bulletins issued 
respecting his health, was aping the ways 
and traditions of royalty. Now, however, 
these party sallies would be wholly out of 
place. No one can doubt the gravity of the 
illness from which M. Gambetta is suffering, 
and ¥or the moment attention is concen- 
trated not upon the past of the sufferer, 
but upon the gap that would be left in 
French politics if it should tura out that 
he had no future. In ordinary times, and 
when a man is in robust health, he has to 
run the gauntlet of as much rude criticism 
as it may suit the temperament or the 
tastes of his critics to apply to him. But, 
before a sick bed even political rancour is 
silenced, or speaks in whispers; while 
more indulgent and equitable adversaries 
are softened into sympathy. There is 
nothing better calculated to rehabilitate in 
public estimation a political character 
suffering from atemporary reverse than an 
opportune illness. M. Gambetta could 
with difficulty have made any speech or 
performed any act that would have 
rendered him half the service he has 
reaped from 4 forced confinement to his 
house; and now that the fears of his 
friends are thoroughly aroused, it is im- 
possible that both his admirers and his 
antagonists should not speculate upon 
what would be the consequences to France 
if he were suddenly removed from 
the arena where he has played 
so prominent a part, and where no 
one can suppose that, if he lives, he is an 
exhausted or obsolete figure. Certainly, 
the Republic so far has not justified the 
pretence that it affords a better opening 
for talent than Constitutional Monarchy, 
or even than a personal Empire. At any 
rate, were the pretence well founded, there 
must be a shocking dearth of political 
ability among our neighbours. The 
Republic has now been established for 
more than ten years, and it has not yet 
produced one striking character. M. Gam- 
betta is not its child, but rather its father, 
and was born amid the difficult circum- 
stances of the Empire. He sprang into 
notoriety at a bound ; and he has not 
greatly added to his reputation since the 
day when he left Paris in a balloon, and 
compelled his -countrymen to fight for 
honour when, practically, there was no- 
thing else to fight for. The reflection that 
France is not engendering public characters 
worthy of its great reputation in the past 
in one well worth pondering over. After 


the First Empire fell, there was an 
immediate bubbling up of long-sup- 


pressed ability ; and even under the by 
no means free régime of Louis XVIII. 
and Charles X. men cane to the front, and 
maintained themselves there, who would 
have made their mark under any condi- 
tions and in any age, Between 1830 and 
4848, it is no exaggeration to say that men 
of political capacity swarmed in France. 
The coup d'état of 1851 exiled some, and 
silenced more ; but even under the reign 
of Napoleon III. genius made itself heard 
and appreciated ; and it was during that 
singular period that M. Gambetta burst 
above the horizon. No such star has 
dawned, suddenly or slowly, since ; and 
the consequence is that all eyes are still 
turned to M. Gambetta in hours of crisis, 
or when, as is now the case, attention is 
called to him by some personal cause. He 
has had his extravagant admirers. He has 
been pursued by merciless detractors. 
But he has still to satisfy those impartial 
critics who recognise his oratorical force, 
and gladly acknowledge his patriotism, 
that he has in him the stuff of a construc- 
tive Statesman. —Slandard. 
a a 
THE OUTLOOK FOR AUSTRIA. 

Allowing the highest possible value to 
the advantage gained by Austria in being 
rid of her Italian possessions, it is impos- 
sible to regard her enforced surrender by 
them all clear gain to the State, which 
still holds so many alien subjects under her 
rule. Their comparative contentment with 
their present allegiance is of course a con- 
siderable temporary advantage, as enabling 
their ruler to govern them with a much 
lighter hand than she laid upon subjugated 
Italy; but, on the other hand, it has to be 
remembered that if the practical incentives 
to discontent are slighter for the Slav than 
they were for the Italian, the sentimental 
stimulus has greatly gained in strength. 
Too much may have been made of the 
nationality idea, both by the professors 
who encourage it and, in another sense, 
by the politicians who dread it; but its 
existence and growth are unquestionable, 
and no less certain is the fact that it does 
not seem to require the support of any sub- 
stantial grievance in the way of bad 


government, or to yield to any conciliations 


' 


ali 


of indulgent rule. With this dissolvent 
agency ever secretly at work among the 
component races of a mixed empire, it 
would be absurd to undervalue the impor- 
tance of the question of central strength— 
the question of the ability of the Imperial 
power to keep its grasp unrelaxed if 
matters ever reached the point of actual 
physical conflict between the causes of 
union and secession. And with an empire 
of such a history as has been <Austria’s is 
would be equally absurd to preiend thet 
the party of union have nothing to fear. 
The one genuine ground of reassurance 
which is possessed by all longssettled States 
is to be found, asit seems to us, in the 
fact that, though the disruptive force of 
the nationality idea is on the increase, the 
concentrative influence, so to speak, of 
mere administration is on the increase also. 
As life is becoming more and more complex 
the art of Government is becoming more 
and more difficult, if only in the work of 
deciding how much more or less of go- 
vernment each community requires ; and 
this is the same thing as saying that in 
proportion as the desire for independence 
increases in an undeveloped race living 
under the rule of an anciently organized 
State, the greater becomes the difficulty 
of the task which it seeks to impose upon 
itself. It is here that the importance of 
“the State’—considered as a compen- 
dious name for all the expert skill and 
all the administrative traditions at the 
command of a nation—comes out; for in 
this sense the State, apart altogether from 
dynastic accidents, possesses something 
like the perpetuity of a corporation—a 
continuous life which easily survives, as 
indeed it has often ere this survived, the 
most disastrous shocks of foreign con- 
quest, and which nothing, indeed, but a 
revolution of the most thorough-going 
order could destroy.—Pall Mall Gazette. 


a 
SIR CHARLES DILKE. 


Sir Charles Dilke was on Thursday 
sworn of her Majesty’s Privy Council, and 
was formally appointed President of the 
Local Government Board. At the same 
indivisible moment of time he ceased to be 
member for Chelsea :— 

Sir Charles Dilke, without long delay, has 
issued a very succinc and pithy address to his 
former and future constituents, to whom he 
will speak in person, and by word of mouth, 
and doubtless at much greater length at the 
Town Hall, Kensington, on Friday evening. 
Sir Charles Dilke’s re-election is sure. It will 
probably be unopposed. The Conservative 
managers will show good taste and good 
feeling in not inflicting the annoyance and 
trouble of a contest upon the late and future 
member. In doing so, they will certainly 
obey the general sense of their party in 
Chelsea. Sir Charles Dilke is one of the very 
few men in either party who, while a strict 
party man of the most decided politics, is 
something more than a party man. Both 
parties feel that, while on the questions which 
divide politicians, he is a Radical of the 
Radicals, on those which unite them he will 
think, and speak, and act for England as a 
whole. It is the interest of both parties that 
the foremost place in the ranks of cither 
should be filled by statesmen, and there is 
the stamp of statesmanship on Sir Charles 
Dilke’s career. In his own character, and as’ 
a member of Mr. Gladstone's Government, 
with a voice in shaping its policy, Sir Charles 
Dilke comes before the electors of Chelsea 
with even stronger claims for the renewal of 
their confidence than he could urge when 
they have previously bestowed it. A Pro- 
claimation from the Queen issued on Thurs- 
day summons Parliament to meet for the 
despatch of business on the 15th of February 
next, The session, it may be hoped, will be 
one of domestic legislation, in which the de- 
partment over which Sir Charles Dilke now 
presides will bear a conspicuous part.—Dail 
News. 

—— o 

CONCERNING COURTS-MARTIAL. 

A court-martial is, strictly speaking, a 
criminal court. It deals with questions of 
punishment or censure, and not of compen- 
sation for a loss or of assertion of a right ; 
and, that being so, it is one of the singular 
incidents of its procedure that the decision of 
the court—the determination of the penalty, 
or the declaration of the innocence—is not ne- 
cessarily the final stage. Something has yet 
to be done—the verdict has to be confirmed. 
Here at once military differs from criminal 
law and conforms more to Continental usage. 
But the verdict once confirmed cannot be re- 
versed. Still the civil law has a dominating 
influence ; for if the sentence be illegal the 
prisoner has a very practical remedy. He 
may sue every oflicer on the court-martial, 
and recover heavy damages. It is not a mere 
theoretical right. It was on avery memorable 
occasion put into practice. A young marine 
was tried by court-martial, sentenced to im- 
prisonment, and imprisoned. He had gone 
through a year of his sentence when its 
legality was questioned by some professional 
friends. The young licutenant was released, 
and once more appeared in.a court of justice, 
this time, however, as plaintiff, with the pre- 
sident who had sentenced him as defendant in 
the case. The civil verdict went for the 
young officer, and compensation for a year's 
imprisonment was fixed at £1,000. The 
supremacy of the common law over martial 
law was on this occasion rather unnecessarily 
emphasized by the presiding judge, who ex- 
plained to the plaintiff that the verdict re- 
corded against one oflicer did not stop him 
from going against all the others who had 
contributed to his imprisonment. The 
plaintiff, however, with judicious modera- 
tion, took his £1,000 and proceeded no 
further in the business. The possible conflict 
between the law of the land and the law of the 
services was illustrated on another occasion. 
It was a question whether, if the military 
were called out, and the oflicer in command 
gave the order to firo, the soldier who obeyed 
his superior’s orders would be exempt from 
the consequences. This dificult legal pro- 
blem was actually put by one of the grand 
jury toa judge who was charging them. The 
judge was Chief Justice Bushe, and his an- 
swor was that no subject of the King was 
obliged to obey an illegal order. Jn genera- 
libus latet dolus. The juror desired more ex- 
plicit information, ‘ Is the soldier then him- 
self to be the judge of the matter?” And the 
Chief Justice said he was. This would be 
strange news for many soldiers, and not quite 
palatable for the oflicers who commanded 
them. The military are a little intolerant of 
horsehair, but the obiter dictum of the Chief 
Justice scarcely needs confirmation. The 
position of counsel in a military court 1s 
anomalous. The prosecution is generally con- 
ducted by a staff officer, and ke has the 
assistance of another officer in getting up the 
case. It is for the prisoner that counsel 

enerally appears, and, as a rule, counsel 
pe not address the court. He may read an 
address, as he did on a recent occasion, but 
advocacy (as distinguished from argument) 
seems to be discouraged. The prisoner, of 
course, is always present, and, if he is an 
officer, is seated, but is deprived of his sword 
and of his sash. Under no circumstances 
may he be fettered, martial law following 
that wise regulation of our law of the land, 
in accordance with which an English judge, 
finding that a prisoner had been brought 
handcuffed into the dock, stopped the trial 
till a blacksmith was sent for and the hand- 
cuffs were knocked off. In those days neither 
laws nor handcuffs were so well made as in 
these.—Pall Mall Gazette. 
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THE DISASTROUS ACCIDENT AT 
BRADFORD. 


As we have briefly stated by telegram, a 
frightful accident occurred at Bradford on. 
Thursday morning by the fall of a mill chim- 
ney, whereby nearly 30 workpeople were 
killed and about 40 injured. The mill is 
called Newland Mill, and is situated in Upper 
Castle-street, Bowling Old-lanc, a suburb of 
Bradford. About five minutes past 8 a large 
mill chimney, 75 yards in height, standing in 
the mill-yard, fell upon the spinning and 
drawing sheds, and demolished a vast portion 
of the premises. Fortunately the accident 
occurred at the time of breakfast, when only 
a small number of the workpeople, who had 
brought their breakfasts, were onthe premises. 
The scene was an appalling one. A great por- 
tion of the premises were carried down to the 
ground and reduced to an immense heap of 
ruins. Broken masonry, twisted woodwork, 
and shattered machinery were crushed to- 
gether in a mass, in which they were hardly 
distinguishable. It was immediately evident 
that a number of workpeople, who had been 
seen shortly before in some parts of the 
premises, were missing. Efforts were at 
once made to rescue such as were buried in 
the ruins. Large gangs of workmen and 
policemen were sct to work to rescue any who 
might be buried. The apprehensions were 
goon realized. In anhour eight or ten bodies 
were recovered, and many wounded persons. 
The search was prosecuted with vigour 
during the rest of the day, and up to 6 
o'clock on Thursday night no fewer than 
24 dead bodies had been recovered, while 
not fewer than 40 persons were found to be 
more or less injured. The rooms which ad- 
join the chimney were spinning rooms, and at 
the time the chimney fell the spinners, to the 
number of about 50, would be getting their 
breakfast. There were four spinning floors, 
the top and bottom ones tenanted by Messrs. 
Haley and Co., and the two middle ones by 
Mr. J. Horsfall and Messrs. Greenwood re- 
spectively. The chimney in its descent com- 
pletely crushed three quarters of this block, 
and with ita wool-sorting portion which stood 
further away, The chimney was erected 20 
years ago, and was being repaired on the out- 
side, though the men were not at work yes- 
terday morning. It was what is known asa 
joint-chimney, serving engines su plying 

ower at hire to Messrs. Mitchell and Shep- 

erd, Messrs. A. Haley and Co., Messrs. M. 
Dawson and Sons, and Newland Mills. The 
chimney was apparently a stout and substan- 
tial structure, and the only cause that can be 
assigned for its falling is the high wind which 
blew on Wednesday night. Sir Edward Rip- 
ley’s men were repairing the chimney, the 
mills now belonging to him though rented by 
Messrs. A. Haley and Co., and the two other 
firms. The chimney fell diagonally towards 
Upper Castle-street across a four-storied 
building, which was used for spinning and 
wool-sorting, and besides utterly destroying 
one end of this building, it damaged the en- 
gine-house and some buildings on the other 
side of the street. At present it is impossible 
to estimate the damage; no doubt it is very 
serious. The recovery of the dead bodies 
was rapidly proceeded with, while the 
injured were removed to the Board 
Infirmary. So badly were the features of the 
dead distorted or, in many cases, actually 
crushed, that the identification of the unfortu- 
nate victims was a slow and painful process. 
As a rule those in the upper floors principally 
suffered, and most of the fatal injuries were 
found to have been sustained on the head. 
The workpeople who were in the basement 
appeared to have escaped most lightly, but, 
in many ‘instances, one has been taken and 
another left. A group of girls wara seated 
together at breakfast, some were killed and 
some were seriously injured, while one was 
so slightly hurt that she was able to walk 
home. In the top story, just at the point 
where the chimney, in its fall, cut off one 
end of the mill with the precision of a knife, 
two Irish women, Lizzie Walsh, of Cale- 
donia-street, and Mrs. Whelan, of Duncan- 
street, were togetber. Mrs. Whelan, struck 
with a falling beam, must have been killed 
instantaneously. The beam could not be 
removed and the body was long visible on 
the topmost edge of the ruins. The girl 
Walsh was not killed at once, but remained 
moaning and crying as efforts were made to 
release her. She was imprisoned about three 
hours, during which the Rev. Canon Motler 
and the Rev. Father Mulcahy administered 
to her the last rites of the Roman Catholic 
Churh. A still more painful case was that ofa 
girl one of whose legs it was necessary to 
cut off for the purpose of getting her out 
of the ruins. Emily Mitchell, one of the dead, 
had the top of her skull cut quite away. 
William Shackleton, another, was so crushed 
that his face had lost all human appearance, 
and he could be recognised only by his 
clothing. Some others, with blackened faces, 
had been suffocated. All bore evidences of 
the terrible nature of their last moments. 
The recovery of the living and dead was 
watched with breathless interest. At times 
silence was called, and at once operations 
were suspended while the workers listened 
for some sound to indicate life in the ruins. 
In one case a boy was brought out looking 
very grimy and very much alarmed, but evi- 
dently not much the worse. In another the 
crowd cheered as an overlooker, named 
Irving Wright, weakened though he was by 
loss of blood from a scalp wound, made an 
attempt to walk, supported on each side, from 
the débris into the street. The work of clearing 
the ruins was continuing by several hundred 
men during the whole day, and the work was 
continued through the night by means of the 
electric light. A large number of medical men 
were soon on the spot, actively engaged in 
rendering all the aid in their power. The 
Mayor (Alderman Priestman) and many influ- 
ential inhabitants visited the scene of the 
accident during the day, 

It was officially reported at the infirmary on 
Thursday night that the number of deaths 
was 27, and the number of injured persons 
admitted 23. The Mayor, it is stated, will 
take active measures to give relief to the dis- 
tressed families. 

A correspondent sends some additional par- 
ticulars about this lamentable accident. He 
states that Mill-street is almost in the very 
heart of the town, and in all directions tower 
chimneyss connected with numerous mills. 
The chimney that has fallen was the second 
in size and importance of the whole number, 
and was about 80 yards high. It has been 
regarded for some considerable time past with 
feelings of anxiety, because portions of it 
have fallen at different periods. So late asa 
fortnight ago portions fell, and when the 
same thing happened on Wednesday some of 
the workpeople became so anxious about its 
safety that they refused togo on with their 
work unless something were done to make 
the chimney safe. In consequence a number 
of men were employed on Thursday in re- 
pairing tho chimney, and only discontinued 
their work to go to breakfast, which meal 
lasts from 8 to 8 30. Great and shocking as 
is the loss of life, it would havo been very 
much greater if the accident had occurred a 
few minutes earlier or a few minutes later. 
Many wonderful escapes might be recorded, 
as well as many deaths of the most pathetic 


nature, A little child was taking her father 
his breakfast at the mill, and was 
struck down and killed. The young 


man Wright, who was rescued alive,§ was 
sitting at breakfast near a girl at the time of 
the accident inan upper story of the mill. 
They were both carried in the fall to the base- 
ment, and after Wright's rescue, the poor 
girl’s shrieks attracted the workmen, who 
proceeded to dig for her. At length, how- 
ever, her cries were heard no more, 
when she was reached she was dead. 

scenes that took place immediately after the 
accident were most touching. Women and 
children were rushing hither and thither, and 
striving to recognise the dead, who were in 
many cases beyond all recognition, At the 
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time the chimney fell, a train from Bradford 
to Halifax was standing in St, Dunstan's 
Station, and the first intimation that some- 
thing was about to occur was & frightful 
whizzing sound, this being followed by a 
deep murmuring noise of evil omen to all who 
live in districts where colliery explosions are 
of frequent occurrence, The passengers 
rushed to the carriage windows just in time 
to see the ertastrophe. One passenger says 
the base of the chimney appeared to subside, 
and then the massive stone which divided the 
structure about ha'{-way up split in several 
paris, and the whole of the upper part of the 
chimney fell with such violenc> that hardly 
two bricks were left together. 


LATER. 

At midnight there were a large number of 
| people at the scene of the disaster. The 
| operations were carried on by the aid of large 
| bonfires, torches, and the electric light. Since 
| 10 o'clock three more bodies have been dug 
| out—those of a man named Wilson, a girl of 
about 14 years old, and a young man, neither 
of whom have yet been identified. The exact 
number of killed cannot be known for two or 
three days, as it will take that time to re- 
move the débris. 
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| The Standard says :—For a parallel to the 


calamity at Bradford on Thursday one must 
go back nearly twenty years, when a factory 
chimney in Saddleworth fell at night upon 
the roofs of three or four cottages, crushing 
the inhabitants in their sleep. Very few 
people realise the amount of material that 
goes to make a chimney between two or 
three hundred feet in height. Despite its 
prosaic and even unsavoury functions, the 
structure is generally planned with some 
regard to elegance of form, and just pro- 
portions always the diminish the ideaof mass. 
As with a tall tree, it is not till one actually 
sees it fall, or fallen, that one has a full con- 
ception of its desolating power. First, the 
great shaft begins to move slowly and all in 
one piece. ‘Then, as it gathers speed, the 
middle part bulges forward, the scams of 
mortar open, the whole fabric breaks up, and 
is discharged like a bursting shell of a 
thousand tons upon the roofs and roads be- 
neath. To dig out such a mass, even were 
men and materials ready on the spot, 
be a labour of many hours, especially as a 
good deal of the work has to be done deli- 
cately. Meanwhile, the story of the accident 
suggests one very obvious reflection. Chimneys 
are, as a rule, carefully built, and if carefully 
watched will be found to give warning 
before they fall. This was the case at Brad- 
ford on Thursday, where, almost at the mo- 
ment that it fell, the shaft was actually under 
survey for defects discovered atits base, So 
far as can be ascertained at present, the catas- 
trophe was caused by some giving way of the 
earth upon which the foundations were built. 
This was over a mine which had been dug 
out and filled up, and it is now becoming a 
common experience that buildings over old 
mines are liable to collapse at almost any 
moment. It is, of course, proverbially easier 
to be wise after the event than before it, but 
the circumstances as reported seem to show 
that the Newland Mill chimney was seen to be 
unsafe on Wednesday, and surely while its 
stability was a matter of something more than 
grave suspicion, it would have been buta 
reasonable precaution to close the works until 
the doubt could be set at rest, the mischief re- 
paired, or the chimney demolished. When 
warning is fairly given and we take no notice 
of it, we have only ourselves to blame for sub- 
sequent disaster. 
a 


THE BELT LIBEL CASE. 
THE VERDICT. 


The interest taken by the public in this 
trial, which has now extended over forty-three 
days, was more than ever manifested on 
Thursday, Baron Huddleston having inti- 
mated on Wednesday that he would probably 
conclude his summing-up to the jury about 
midday. Long before the usual hour of the 
court’s sitting the outer door was besieged by 
a crowd in the vain hope of obtaining admis- 
sion, and there they lingered in large num- 
bers throughout the day. Long, too, before 
his lordship took his seat on the bench the 
court itself was well filled, the audience in- 
cluding the witnesses called for the plaintiff 
and the defendant. Mr. Belt, on entering the 
court, was greeted with applause by his 
friends and partisans. Then came the jury, 
who well deserve the compliment paid to 
them by Baron Huddleston for their close 
attention to this protracted case ; and then, 
amid the usher’s cry of ‘ Silence,” Baron 
Huddleston took his seat onthe bench. Baron 
Huddleston analysed on Thursday the evi- 
dence applicable to the various busts claimed 
by Mr. Belt as his, and which, according to 
the libel, had been “ executed, finished, and 
invested with artistic merit” by Mr. Brock 
and Mr. Ver Heyden, beginning with the bust 
of Mrs. Trego and passing on to those of the 
Honourable Robert Liddell, Sir Smith Child 
(respecting which the learned judge said no 
one denied that Mr. Belt had done it), Mrs. 
Bischoffsheim, and Mr. Webb, of Newstead 
Abbey, with respect to which latter one of 
the jury had put a most appropriate question 
to the accomplished President of the Royal 
Academy (Sir Frederick Leighton)—namely, 
whether he was on the Committee of Selection 
when Mr. Belt’s busts were admitted for exhi- 
bition at the Royal Academy. And in answer 
to him (Baron Huddleston) as to whether the 
bust of Mr. Webb had been among those ad- 
mitted for exhibition, Sir Frederick Leighton 
said it had, but he added ‘* it was a very poor 
bust,” and Mr. Calder Marshall described it 
in pretty much the same terms, so that these 
distinguished artists had both disclaimed any 
pretension to merit in a bust which the distin- 
guished Committee of Selection of the Royal 
Academy had thought worthy of exhibition 
within its walls, (Laughter.) Having touched 
on the scientific evidence which pointed at 
the identity of stylo in some of the busts in 
court when as a whole they must have been 
executed by different hands, his lordship said 
it was for the jury to determine what was the 
value of scientific opinion as compared with 
the direct testimony of the large nunber of 
yersons who swore that they had seen Mr. 

elt at work on all these busts from beginning 
to end. So it was as regarded the statue of 
Hypatia, produced for the first time after the 
adjournment in June last; but a Miss Felden, 
who had sat as the model for the torso of that 
figure, had told a most extraordinary story. 
She swore it was Mr. Schotz, and not Mr. 
Belt, who had modelled that statue. She ad- 
mitted that during the trial she had gone to 
Mr. Belt and asked him for employment, 
which he did not give her, and then she went 
to Mr. George Lewis, the defendant’s solicitor, 
because, as she said, she thought Mr. Ver 
Heyden would get into trouble if he had no 
one to support him. Could they believe that 
this young woman could have been a party to 
a fraud, and yet not have gone all over Pen- 
tonville chattering about it ?—(Laughter.)— 
Against her story was the evidence of Scholz, 
who deposed that Mr. Belt, and not himself, 
had modelled ‘‘Hypatia” from her in the 
nude, while he, Schotz, was at the same time 
standing on a ladder modelling the drapery on 
the back of the figure. Here, then, was a 
flat contradiction to Miss Felden’s story; and 
it had also been contradicted by Mr. Theed, 
an artist, Mr. Belot, a sculptor, Mr. Bellew, 
an actor brought up from Manchester. Mr. 
Montagu Shepherd and Mr. Curtice had also 
contradicted her; so the jury would he 
thought be of opinion that this unlucky young 
woman had not come there to tell the truth, 
and that her testimony was out of the category 
of trustworthy evidence. Referring to the 
Kinsey and Conway medallions, which Mr. 
Brock had sworn were executed by him, they 
must recollect that this witness had admitted 
that it was he who wrote the letter to Vanity 
Fair at the dictation of the defendant 
Lawes, repudiating the very man whose 


studio he had shared, The able officer of 
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Mr. Belt commissions on pořtřaits ad othe’ 
artistic work executed by ‘Him.’ Otir “ho 
must be that these and other "actions fo" 


the court (Mr. Davis), who had rendered 
him the greatest assistance in this cause, 
reminded him that he had still one more 


bust to refer to before he left this | tried in the new Courts of Justice will sot be 
branch of the subject, His. londilo of the magnitude of the fast ‘action triéd’ in 
then traced the circumstances under which | Westminster Hall. Otherwise judicial would 


become almost as serious an evil as legis- 
lative obstruction. 
—_—__>—_--_-" 


COURT AND FASHIONABLE NEWS. 
OSBORNE, THURSDAY, 


Yesterday afternoon the Queen went ou t 
driving, accompanied by the Duchess of Edin“ 
burgh. Prince Edward of Saxe-Weima" 
K.C.B., and Admiral Sir Geoffrey Hornby, 
K.C.B., arrived at Osborne, an had the 
honour of dining with the Queen and the 
Royal Family. This morning her Majesty 
drove out, attended by the Dennen ar- 
chioness of Ely.. The Princess Beatrice went 
out walking with the Duchess and Princesses 
of Edinburgh, 


The Prince of Wales, attended by the Hon. 
H. Tyrwhitt-Wilson, arrived at Marsham, 
Norfolk, on Thursday morning, on a Visit to 
Mr. Villebois, The Duke and Duchess of 
Athole, Lord and Lady Dupplin, Sir H. Kef- 
pel, and Colonel Bateson have been invited 
to meet his Royal Highness. The Duke of 
Cambridge was prevented from arriving at 
Marsham through indisposition. 

Sir Watkin Williams Wynn, M.P., is’ still 
confined to his bed, his condition being much 
the same as it was a week since. His pro- 
longed illness naturally causes great 
concern. 

Mr. John Bright arrived on Thursday at 
Llandudno, where he is expected to stay 
about ten days. 

The marriage of the Rev. Henry Steuart 
Gladstone, only son of the late Mr. Adam 
Steuart Gladstone, and Miss Mary Cecil Eli- 
gabeth Wilhelmina Gage, eldest daughter of 


Mr. Belt had during the trial produced the 
bust of Signor Pagliatti as a proof of his ar- 
tistic powers, and observed that when it was 
produced Royal Academician after Royal 
Academician came to speak to the knowledge 
of art, refinement, and dignity displayed in 
the original bust of Signor Pagliatti in terra- 
cotta which it was said Mr. Belt had not exe- 
cuted, all of which qualities were wanting in 
that which he did produce. They lauded the 
one, and they said the other was an insignifi- 
cant thing as a work of art, and they said that 
even if the same hands had worked on the 
two busts the same hands did not finish them. 
So he (Baron Huddleston) had thought it 
right to recall Mr. Belt and ask him who had 
done the original Pagliatti bust, and he said, 
“I did it ;” in this he was corroborated by 
Mr. Melempré, Mr. Leslie Ward, an artist 
engaged qn Vanity Fe’, in which this libel 
appeared, and four other witnesses swore 
that they saw Belt do it from beginning to end. 
If Mr. Belt had executed the original terra- 
cotta Pagliatti bust, as it was proved he did, 
then Sir Hardinge Giffard had a perfect right 
to say, ‘‘ Let the laudatory opinions of these 
Royal Academicians be cited asa proof of the 
artistic powers of Mr. Belt.” The learned 
judge, in conclusion, left it to the jury to say 
whether on the evidence, and that alone, they 
would find for the plaintiff or for the defendant ; 
and in neither case should they shrink from 
declaring their opinion. If they found for 
the plaintiff, they should give him damages 
with no niggard hand. 

The jury retired at twenty-five minutes to 
one o'clock, and, after an absence of nearly 
three-quarters of an hour, returned into court 
with a verdict for the plaintiff, for £5,000 as 


damages. Loud cheers from a crowded court Lieutenant-General Hon. Edward Thomas 
followed this announcement, and were taken | Gage, C.B., took place at Firle Church, near 


Lewes on Thursday. A large family party 
met at Firle, Viscount Gage’s seat in Sussex, 
for the interesting event. The wedding party 
assembled at the church at half-past eleven, — 
and shortly afterwards the bride arrived, and 
was received at the church door by her sit 
bridesmaids—Miss Georgiana Gage and Miss 
Mabel Gage (her sisters), Hon. Corinna 
Vereker (her cousin), Miss St. Quintin, Miss 
Stapleton, and Miss Walker, The bride 
wore a dress of rich white corded silk, 
trimmed with duchesse satin, lace, andfostrich 
feathers. He ornaments were pearls, sap- 
hires, and diamonds, and the handsome gold 
wracelet given by Viscount Gage’s tenants. 
The bridesmaids were dressed alike in cos- 
tumes of cream moiré, white plush bonnets 
with bright red pompons ; and each wore a 
diamond and pearl arrow brooch, the bride- 
groom’s gift. Viscount Gage officiated as 
the bridegroom’s best man, The marriage 
ceremony was performed by the Rev. J. 
Walker, assisted by the Rev. William Parry 
Crawley, M.A., miner canon of Chichester 
Cathedral, and Vicar of Firle and Bedding 
ham, Sussex, the bride being given away by 
her father. Afterwards the wedding party 
breakfasted with the Hon: Mrs. Gage and 
Lord Gage, at Firle. 

The marriage of Mr. Ralph Creyke, senior 
M.P. for the city of York, with Miss Frances 
Elizabeth Bacon, eldest surviving daughter of 
the late Sir Henry H. Bacon, premier baronet, 
and sister of the present holder of the title, 
was solemnised at Gainsborough parish 
church on Thursday. Canon Williams offie 
ciated. The bride wore a white stamped 
velvet bodice trimmed with white duchesse 
expoint lace, and underskirt of white satin 
handsomely adorned, and a tulle veil fastened 
with diamond ornaments. The wedding 
breakfast was laid at Thonock Hall, and after» 
wards Mr. and Mrs. Creyke drove to Raw- 
cliffe Hall for the honeymoon. 


——— 


THE POLITICAL OUTLOOK OF 1883. 


Believing that the mark of Beaconsfield will 
be stamped, however slightly, on the Foreign 
policy of the New Year, we should dismiss 
that topic did we not regard with some appres 
hension the violent and extraordinary change 
which has occurred in our relations with 
France. So long as Lord Beaconsfield re- 
mained in power, those relations, though 
never allowed to alter or modify our Eastern 
policy, continued friendly and cordial, but 
now there is too much reason to fear that from 
the mutual disappointment of the visionary 
hopes entertained in both countries of the 
grand results which would follow the entente 
cordiale between Mr. Gladstone and M. Gam- 
betta, have arisen, and will arise causes and 
grounds of difference and embarrassment 
which will seriously and prejudicially affect 
their friendship. In Tunis, in Egypt, in 
Madagascar, in the Southern Parific, the ine- 
terests, material or sentimental, of the two 
countries are appearing to clash, and it is not 
unimportant to notice that while France, at 
home, has been pursuing an almost reckless 
anti-religious policy, abroad she places her 
influence and her armed force at the service 
of Holy Church. The days of Queen Pomare 
seem to have returned, and Exeter Hall is 
nothing loth to accept the challenge thrown 
down by the agents of Republican France, 
The exiraordinary efforts made of late years 
to increase rapidly the French armoured navy 
have attracted the serious attention of our 
natal authorities; and they are now cognisant 
of the fact that the French annual increase of 
fighting tonnage, considerably exceeds ourown, 
It is for our statesmen to satisfy themselves 
whether this feverish activity arises from our 
neighbour's jealousy of the Italian marine, 
or whether, in despair of rivalling on land 
the combined hosts of Germany and Austria, 
France is not straining every nerve to 
become the predominant power at sea. If so, 
the year 1883 may witness some anxious mo- 
ments for our naval diplomacy in those distant 
seas where French commerce, French coloni- 
sation, and French missions are most strenu~ 
ously seeking development. The practical 
absorption of the new Egyptian army into our 
own by the supersession of Baker Pacha in 
favour of Sir Evelyn Wood, and the appoints 
ment of English oflicers under him, though 
in itself a wise if masterful step, is not calceus 
lated to soothe French susceptibilities or allay 
French jealousy; nor is the acquisition of 
Tunis likely to be regarded by the French as 
an equivalent for their loss of influence in 
the land of the Pharaohs, But if 1883 is not 
likely to witness a return of the entente cor- 
diale with France, the admirers of Mr, Glad- 
stone’s foreign policy may justly claim that 
England has earned the lasting gratitude of 
Russia by the complete surrender to her of 
Persia and Central Asia up to the portals of 
Afghanistan. In one sense the sinister boast 
is true. Teheran, Ilerat, and Merv are vir- 
tually outposts of Russia; and the steady on- 
ward march of the military and civil road- 
makers of the Czar is ignored by our com- 
plaisant Ministers, who, to every question on 
the subject, blandly reply that ‘‘ Mr. Thomp- 
son at Teheran has not reeeived any informa- 
tion on the subject from our agent at Meshed.” 
The agent at Meshed is no doubt a trust- 
worthy man; but we venture to ask, Is he 
sufficiently supplied with the sinews of intelli- 


up by the vast crowd assembled in Westmin- 
ster Hall. When the noise had subsided, 
Mr. Webster, Q.C., one of the leading coun- 
sel for the defendant, said: My lord, I have to 
apply to your lordship for a stay of execution 
for four days. Baron Huddleston: Certainly 
not, 

Messrs. Lewis and Lewis, the defendant's 
solicitors, write as follows: We desire to state 
that, at the earliest opportunity, the summing 
up of the judge in this action and the verdict 
be challenged by an application for anew 
trial. 


Lengthy trials, like that of “‘ Belt v. Lawes,” 
which lasted 43 days, have not been in fashion 
a dozen years. ‘‘Saurin v. Starr,” the 
« Convent case,” tried in 1869, lasted only a 
fortnight, which was considered a long time 
in those days. ‘‘ Tichborne v. Lushington,” 
in 1872, lasted 103 days, and the practice of 
the parties paying jurymen a guinea a day 
was first introduced, in lieu of their receiving 
the legal guinea per case. Then came * Re- 
gina v. Castro,” in 1873 and 1874, which lasted 
188 days, and since that case the floodgates 
have been opened, The £5,000 damages 
given by the Jury, although approached in a 
case just decided in the United States against 
the New York Herald, which journal was cast 
in a verdict with 20,000 dollars damages as 
compensation for imputing the crime of arson, 
are probably unequalled in an action of libel 
in this country. In 1676, in the case of 
“ Lord Townsend v. Dr. Hughes,” £4,000 
damages were given for saying that the Plain- 
tiff was ‘‘ an unworthy man, and acted against 
law and reason”; and the Judges, of whom 
Scroggs was one, declined to set the verdict 
aside on the ground of excessive damages. 
The action, however, was brought under the 
obsolete statutes against scandalum magnatum, 
There is an appropriateness in the last of the 
causes at Westminster being tried by the last 
of the lawyer-Barons ; but it is to be hoped 
that the Royal Courts of Justice will not be 
;noculated with the modern discase of pro- 
jonged trials.—Law Journal. 


Commenting on the verdict given in the 
Belt libel case the Times says :—The victory 
gained by the plaintiff is so signal that it 
would be a pity if he or his friends were to 
make more of it than it implies. He is evi- 
dently a man of ability. It is inaccurate and 
unfair to deny his merit ; though whether 
he is a great artist is quite another question. 
He is young, and he may yet do far better 
work than bust 129, or, indeed, anything 
which has yet come from his studio, One 
common obstacle in the pursuit of his art will 
not retard him. He is not likely, we should 
say, to fall into an error or habit fatal to the 
rapid success of many young sculptors. They 
stick to their studios, model or hammer away 
from morning to night, and tell their friends 
who urge them to amuse themselves and to 
go into society that they mean to work their 
way to fame. And they may do so; but 
generally it is tardily and after many rebuffs 
and long waiting. We can quite imagine an 
ambitious young sculptor taking warning 
by these failures, and resolving that he 
should pay society its dues ; that he should 
be of his age; and that he should remember 
that, in a certain sense, commissions are 
the life of the artist. Pursuing his 
art with this resolution, a young aspirant 
might not become a Phidias or Canova; he 
would not, at all events, sink to the position 
of a modeller doing underling work at 20s. a 
week. Mr. Belt at any rate docs not appear 
to be destitute of those business or commer- 
cial instincts without which the highest ar- 
tistic abilities in this age, so ungenial to 
sculpture, may long live in the shade. Ho 
knows how to bring his talents to market; 
and this fact has something to do with the, 
envy, the unfailing tribute to merit, with 
which his success is regarded, Some sur- 
prise has been expressed that such a contro- 
versy has ever been brought into Court. To 
one who considers much of the evidence the 
marvel will be that this is the first of the 
kind, and that often before sculptors have not 
been visited and called to account by their 
ghosts, true or false. We all know that 
sculptors employ assistants to ‘‘ build up,” 
model, and ‘‘ point,” and to chisel the marble. 
Artists differ greatly as to the degree in 
which they make use of such aid; but most 
of them do so, and, no doubt, for excellent 
reasons. In no other art than sculpture does 
such a practice openly exist. Some of the old 
masters did, indeed, as one may gather from 
Vasari, set their pupils or disciples to work 
on canvases to which the teachers put their 
names; and certain fashionable portrait 
painters, forced to turn out of their studios 
every year so many feet superficial of gar- 
ments, have had their assistants. ‘But in our 
days, at all events, no painter of repute would 
care to let any one touch his pictures, This is 
not the only peculiarity of sculpture as now 
practised likely to lead to disputes. The place 
given to the art itself is not what it should be. 
No doubt, busts in which the chief interest is 
likeness more or less cleverly caught are in 
request. But they lie only on the margin of 
the sculptor’s art as once understood. To ap- 
preciate a piece of statuary though it tells no 
story or recalls no familiar face, to see in 


beauty of form a sufficient reason, | gence to acquire and transmit promptly news 
to delight in the expression not of of those movements which former English 
the face but of the whole body, nude | Ministers would have desired to possess, but 
and perfect, is a very rare taste. Yet *twasthe | which it would seem to be Lord Hartin n’s 


and Sir Charles Dilke’s highest ambition to 
be without? Yet, after all, events may, and 
we think will, prove to be stronger than the 
vis incrtiv of our pro-Russian Government, 
and will compel them to take action in de- 


stimulus of sculpture in its palmy days, 
Without it that art is apt to bo sickly. 
There being no very deep or clear instinct on 
this point, it often happens that, when com- 
missions for works of an ideal character arọ 


given, accidental or adventitious circum- | fence of British and Indian interests in 
stances determine the choice; and this fact rats of themselves. No act of theirs 
may breed quarrels, jealousy, and scandals, | showed a more deliberate intention 


to sacrifica those interests to the pro- 
pitiation of Russia than the ostentatious 
abandonment of that admirably planned rail- 
way extension which, under Sir Richard 
Temple’s energetic auspices, would before 
long have offered a safe entrance into Central 


of which the present trial has afforded so 
many examples, Probably we have not 
heard the end of them. It would appear that 
the action brought by the plaintiff against 
Vanity Fair must be tried out; and Mr. 
Verheyden is claiming in an action against 


